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Corrections  for  Volume  XXXIX 

The  Editor  of  tbe  Bulletin  wishes  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  following  errors  in  Volume  XXXIX : 

July  21,  page  95:  The  date  of  the  President's 
letter  should  read  "July  1,  1958." 

August  11,  page  231,  footnote  in  right  column : 
The  footnote  number  should  read  "5"  and  the  date 
should  read  "July  20." 

August  11,  page  233,  left  column :  The  dateline 
at  the  end  of  the  Soviet  letter  should  read  "Moscow, 
July  19,  195S." 

Augnist  IS,  page  295,  left  column,  third  line  of 
text:  The  date  should  read  "July  14." 

November  10,  page  760,  left  column,  item  entitled 
Tunisia :   The   TIAS   niuiiber   should   read   "3794." 
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Aerial  photogn-aphy.     See  under  Surprise  attack 
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848 
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Research,  490 
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from  President's  report  to  Congress,  86 
South  Africa,   race  conflict  in,  statement    (Harrison) 

and  text  of  General  Assembly  resolution,  842 
Soviet-bloc  economic  offensive  in,  article  (Wright),  923 
Trust  territories  in,   administration  and   progress   to- 
ward self-government : 
Address    and    statements :    Marian    Anderson,    1028, 
1029,    1073;     Salomon,    840;     Satterthwaite,    643; 
Sears,  844 
U.X.  resolutions,  texts,  841,  845 
U.S.  policy  toward,  address  ( Satterthwaite) ,  641 
Visit  of  U.S.-U.K.  scientific  panel  to,  782 
Aggression,  indirect.   Communist    (see  also  Middle  East 
situation),   addresses   and   statements:   Dulles,   265, 
266,  268,  269,  270,  271,  307,  373,  375,  376 ;  Eisenhower, 
185,    274;    Lodge,    190,    195:    O'Connor,    882,    883; 
Wilcox,  507 


Agricultural  surpluses,  U.S.,  use  in  overseas  programs: 
Agreements  with :  Brazil,  260 ;  Burma,  592 ;  Ceylon,  41, 
223;  Colombia,  331,  1031;  Ecuador,  175;  Finland, 
296;  France,  176;   Ghana,  605;   Greece,  936;  Ice- 
land, 223 ;  India,  176,  535,  591,  592,  636  ;  Israel,  176, 
555,  892;   Italy,  176;  Mexico,  176,  936;   Pakistan, 
1076;  Peru,  475,  760;  Poland,  87;  Spain,  176,  825, 
826,  848;   Turkey,  176,  323,  404,   1031;   Viet-Nam, 
176  ;  Yugoslavia,  176,  592 
CARE  distrilnition  of,  address  (Eeiahardt) ,  515 
DisiMsal  policy : 
Address  and  statements  :  Dulles,  66 ;  Eisenhower,  206 
13th  session  of  GATT  Contracting  Parties,  review, 
934 
Emergency  relief  to  :  Ghana,  665  ;  Lebanon,  68 
Presidential  reports  on : 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 

( Jan.  1-June  30, 1958 ) ,  423 
Mutual   security   program    (July   1-Dec.    31,    1957), 
excerpts,  87 
Agricultural    Trade    Development    and    Assistance    Act, 
President's  8th  semiannual  report  to  Congress  (Jan. 
1-June30,  1958),  423 
Agriculture    (see   also   Food   and   Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion) : 
Arab  states,  need  for  agricultural  expansion,  address 

(Burns),  471,  472 
Colombo  Plan  countries,  development  in,  extract  from 

7th  annual  report,  863 
Commodity  trade  problems.    See  Commodity  trade 
U.S.-Soviet    agreement    for    reciprocal    exchange    of 
delegations,  U.S.  report,  390 
Aid   to  foreign  countries.     See  Economic  and  technical 

aid.  Military  assistance,  and  Mutual  security 
Air  navigation  and  transport.     See  Aviation 
Aircraft.     See  Aviation 
Albania : 
Independence  day,  966 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  403 
Algeria,  universal  postal  convention  ( 1957) ,  403 
Aliens,  U.S.  immigration  and  naturalization  procedures, 

address  (Auerbach).  621 
All-African   peoples    conference,    address    and   message : 

NLxon,  1042 ;  Satterthwaite,  641 
Allen,  George  V.,  211 
Alt,  Richard  M.,  474 

Ambassadorial  talks,  U. S.-Communist  China.     See  War- 
saw ambassadorial  talks 
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American  principles,  addresses:  Lodge,  448;  Rubottom, 

657 
American  Republics.     See  Latin  America  and  individual 

countries 
American  States,  Organization  of.     See  Organization  of 

American  States 
Anderson,  Miss  Marian,  294, 1027, 1073 
Anderson,  Robert  B.,  414, 793,  794,  795 
Antarctica : 
Ellsworth    Station,    U.S.    and    Argentine    cooperation 

regarding,  text  of  joint  announcement,  210 
Peaceful  uses,  acceptance  of  U.S.  proposal  to  negotiate 
treaty  on,  address  (Dulles) ,  899 
Antillon  Hemdndez,  Carios  S.,  10 

Antofagasta,  Chile,  rawinsonde  observation  station,  1031 
ANZUS  Coimcil,  Washington  meeting,  agreed  announce- 
ment and  delegations,  612 
Arab-Israeli  dispute,  article  (Ludlow),  775,  776 
Arab  Republic,  United.    See  United  Arab  Republic 
Arab  states  (see  oZ«o  individual  countries)  : 
Development    institution,    proposed    establishment    of, 
addresses:   Beale,   968;   Burns,   473;   Dillon,   871; 
Dulles,  737,  773;  Eisenhower,  339,  341;   Murphy, 
908 ;  Wilcox,  507, 1000 
Dispute  with  Israel,  article  ( Ludlow ),  775,  776 
Economic     development     in,     planning     for,     address 

(Bums),  469 
Italian  relations  with,  U.S.  views,  address  and  state- 
ment :  Dulles,  950 ;  Zellerbach,  960 
Nationalism,  U.S.  position  on,  statements :  Dulles,  269 ; 

Lodge,  192, 195 
Pact  of  the  League  of  Arab  States,  410,  411,  686 
Palestine  refugee  problem,   U.S.   and   U.N.   efforts  to 
solve,  address  and  statement:  Hickenlooper,  798; 
Ludlow,  775 
Unrest  in.     See  Middle  East  situation 
Arab  Union    {see  also  Iraq  and  Jordan),  U.S.   Ambas- 
sador to,  confirmation,  176 
Arbitral  Commission  on  property,  rights  and  interests  in 

Germany,  41,  983 
Arctic  inspection  zone.    See  under  Surprise  attack 
Argentina : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  54 

Ellsworth  Station,  Antarctica,  continued  work  on,  text 

of  joint  announcement  with  U.S.,  210 
President  to  vLsit  U.S.,  954 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Aircraft,  convention   (1948)   on  international  recog- 
nition of  rights  in,  403 
Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  554 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  high 

seas,  convention  on,  554 
High  seas,  convention  on,  554 
Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on, 

554 
Universal  ix)stal  convention  ( 1957 ) ,  403 
U.S.-Argentine    relations,    letters:    Eisenhower,    210; 
Florit,  348 ;  Frondizi,  211 
Armaments  (see  also  Arms  supply;  Atomic  energy,  nu- 
clear weapons ;  and  Disarmament)  : 
East- West  trade,  Battle  Act  embargo  list,  revised,  467 


Armaments — Continued 

International  control  and  reduction  of : 
Addresses  and  statements :  Dulles,  527  ;  Hickenlooi>er, 

783 ;  Lodge,  749,  750 ;  Murphy,  874,  876 
U.S.  and  Soviet  positions,  statement  (Dulles),  240 
Western  views  on,  text  of  U.S.-U.K.-French  memo- 
randum, 13, 16 
International  traffic  in  arm.s,  U.S.  regulations  amended, 

text,  970 
NATO   weaix)ns,   availability   of,   excerpt  from   Presi- 
dent's report  to  Congress,  83 
Armed  forces: 

Double  nationality,  protocol  (1930)  relating  to  military 

obligations  in  cases  of,  403 
Free  world,  contributions  to  mutual  security  program, 

address  (Smith),  380 
Geneva   conventions    (1949)    relative   to  treatment  in 

time  of  war,  555,  848,  1075 
In  Japan,  agreement  regarding  status  of  U.N.  forces, 

223 
In  Korea,  withdrawal  of : 
Chinese    Communist   announcement   of,    U.S.    views, 

statements,  Dulles,  772 ;  Hickenlooper,  1023 
U.N.  Command  replies  to  Communist  requests,  texts, 
781,  1003 
Reduction  of: 

Western  and  Soviet  positions,  13,  16,  19,  97,  749 
Soviet,    propaganda   regarding   alleged  superiority  of, 

955,  956 
U.K.  forces  in  Jordan.    See  United  Kingdom :  Dispatch 

of  troops 
U.N.  Emergency  Force  for  the  Middle  East,  220,  325,| 
326 
Armed  forces,  U.S. : 
In  the  Middle  East.    See  Middle  East  situation 
Military  bases,  overseas.    See  Military  bases 
Military   housing,   use  of  foreign   currencies  for  con- 
struction,  renting,   and  procurement  abroad,   426, 
431 
Military  missions,  agreements  for,  with :  Brazil,  1075 : 

Haiti,  892 ;  Jordan,  651 
Need  for  maintaining,  address  (Herter),  1038 
Personnel  detained  by : 

Czechoslovakia,    U.S.    requests   release   for   allegeci 

border  violations,  texts  of  notes,  660 

East  Germany,  helicopter  crew  and  passengers,  U.S| 

efforts  for  release,  statements    (Dulles),  texts  o: 

U.S.  aide  memoire  and   Soviet  note,  50,  108,  lOSj 

110,  147  j 

Soviet  Union,  crew  of  transport  plane,  U.S.  request; 

return  of,  statements    (Dulles),  and  texts  of  V.S, 

and  Soviet  notes  and  memorandum,  110,  146,  202  ■ 

Radio  network,  agreements  with  France  relating  to  ei 

tablishment,  518  ( 

U.S.    Marines,    withdrawal   from   Guantanamo  Nave 

Base  water  installation,  282 

Armistice  agreement,   Korean,  Communist  violations  o:, 

statement  (Hickenlooper),  1022,  1023  ! 

Arms  supply : 

Cuba,  U.S.  denial  of  shipments  to,  153 

Near  East,  proposed  U.N.  control  of,  340,  341 
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Arms  supply — Continued 
Soviet  supply  to  Communist  China,  380,  1009 
U.S.  supply  to  Republic  of  China,  600 
Asia.  South  Asia,  and  Southeast  Asia  {see  also  Far  East 
and  iniiivitlual  countries)  : 
ANZUS  Council,  Washington  meeting,  agreed  announce- 
ment and  delegations,  612 
Collective  security.    See  ANZUS  Council  and   South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization 
Communist  subversion  in.    See  under  China,  Communist 
ECAFE,    working    party    on    economic    development, 

U.S.  delegate  to,  474 
Economic  development    (see  also  Colombo  Plan),  ad- 
dress, article,  and  statements  :  Dillon,  1056  ;  Dulles, 
561,  051 ;  Wright.  923 
U.S.  policy  toward,  text  of  U.S.  memorandum  to  mis- 
sions abroad,  386 
Water-resources  experts,  visit  to  U.S.,  347 
Asia  Cement  Corporation.  238 
Asian  economic  development  fund,  loan  to  India,  156 
Aswan  Dam,  770,  773 
Athletic  groups,  exchange  of,  U.S.  report  on  agreement 

with  Soviet  Union,  391 
Atlantic  Alliance  {see  also  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ- 
ization), Italy's  place  in,  address  (Zellerbach),  059 
Atlantic  Community  {see  also  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization), address  and  remarks  (Dulles),  571,  765 
Atlantic  Fisheries,  Northwest : 
International    Commission    for    the,    appointment    of 

U.S.  commissioner  to,  936 
Protocol  to  international  convention  for,  403 
Atomic  energy,  nuclear  weapons : 
Control  and  limitation,  Soviet  and  Western  positions, 
statement   (Lodge)   and  texts  of  memoranda,  13, 
16,  17,  750 
Equipping  of  U.S.  bomber  flights  toward  Soviet  Union 
with,  U.S.  denial  of  Soviet  charges,  texts  of  notes, 
648 
Polish  proposal  for  zone  free  of  in  Central  Europe, 

Soviet  support  of,  18 
Renunciation  of  use  of,  Soviet  proposal,  18 
Testing  of,  proposed  cessation  and  suspension : 
Agreement  on : 
Geneva  meeting  to  conclude.    See  Geneva  meeting 

to  negotiate 
U.S.  offer  to  Soviet  Union  to  negotiate  in  N.Y.,  state- 
ment (Eisenhower)  and  text  of  note,  378 
Detection   of   violations,    Geneva    meeting   on.    See 

Geneva  conference  of  experts 
Senator  Gore  proposal  to  voluntarily  stop,  statement 

(Dulles),  951 
Soviet  tests  and  announcements  to  discontinue,  U.S. 
views,  addresses,  announcement,  and  statements : 
Berding,  56,  956 ;  Department,  617 ;  Eisenhower, 
810 ;  Lodge,  788 
U.N.  consideration  of  problem  of,  statements  and 
texts  of  General  Assembly  resolutions,  Hicken- 
looper,  783 ;  Lodge,  787,  790 ;  texts,  791,  792 
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Atomic  energy,  nuclear  weapons — Continued 
Testing  of,  proposed  cessation  and  susi>ension — Con. 
U.S.  and  Soviet  positions,  addresses,  correspondence, 
and  statements :  Barco,  754  ;  Department,  148,  772 ; 
Dulles,   9,   768,   771,   773,  809,   810,   812,  813,   952; 
Hickenlooper,  784,  785,  780 :  Khru.shehev,  07  ;  Lodge, 
747,  751,  752,  753;  Murphy,  875;  Soviet  note  and 
aide  memoire,   101,  463 ;   U.S.  aide  memoire,  101 ; 
Wilcox,  008 
Western   position,    text   of   U.S.-U.K.-French   memo- 
randum, 13,  16 
U.S.  test  to  demonstrate  reduced  fallout,  cancelled,  237 
Atomic  energy,  peaceful  uses  of,  2d  U.N.  international 
conference   on,    U.S.    exhibit   and   representatives, 
400,  403 
Atomic  energy,  peaceful  uses  of  («ee  also  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  and  European  Atomic  Energy  Community)  : 
Agreements  with :  Brazil,  175,  222 ;  China,  Republic  of, 
1055,  1075;  Cuba,  505,  518;  Denmark,  54,  87,  518; 
EURATOM,   41,   70,   475,   830,   892;    Ireland,   176; 
Japan,  40,  41,  674,  675 ;  Venezuela,  673,  675 
Coordination  of  activities  and  cooperation  in  field  of, 
remarks  and  statement :  Kotschnig,  366 ;  McCone, 
668 
Exhibits  on,  proposed  exchange  with  Soviet  Union,  391 
Opportunities  in  a  nuclear  age,  address  (Phillips),  831 
Soviet  proposal  for  agreement  with  U.S.  and  European 

states  for  cooperation,  465,  466 
U.S.  efforts  to  promote,  address  (Dulles) ,  900 
Atomic  energy,  radioactive  fallout : 

Safeguards  against,  U.S.  projwsal  for  IAEA  develop- 
ment, remarks  (McCone),  670 
U.S.  test  to  demonstrate  reduced  fallout,  cancelled,  237 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International : 
Annual    report,    U.S.    views    on,    statement    (Hicken- 

looi)er),  935 
Establishment    and    role    of,    addresses    and    report: 

Cargo,  730 ;  Dulles,  900 ;  Eisenhower,  219 
First-year  accomplishments,  address  (Wilcox) ,  510 
Relationship  to  EURATOM  and  U.N.  si)eciaUzed  agen- 
cies, 71,  72,  73,  366 
2d   General  Conference,  remarks    (McCone)    and  U.S. 

delegation,  633,  668 
Statute,  134,  330,  475,  554 
U.S.  representative,  resignation,  673 
Atomic  Energy   Commission,   U.S.,   functions   regarding 
proposed   U.S.-EURATOM   nuclear  power   program, 
70,  71,  76,  77 
Atomic  Energy   (Community,   European.     See  European 

Atomic  Energy  Community 
Atomic  energy  for  mutual  defense  purposes,  agreement 
for    cooperation    with    U.K.,    announcement,    corre- 
spondence, and  message,  134,  157,  161  (text),  310,  331 
Atomic  energy  materials.  Battle  Act  embargo  list,  468 
Atoms-for-peace.    See  Atomic  energy,  peaceful  uses  of 
Auerbach,  Frank  L.,  621 
Australia : 
Administration  of  Nauru  and  New  Guinea   as  trust 

territories,  715, 1029 
ANZUS  Council,  Washington  meeting,  612 
TariflE  negotiations  with  U.S.,  215,  349 
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A  iistra  lia — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Continental  slielf,  convention  on,  848 

FisliinK  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  liigh 

seas,  convention  on,  S-IS 
GATT,  7th  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications 

to  texts  of  schedules,  930 
Geneva  conventions  (1949)  on  treatment  of  prisoners 

of  war,  wounded  and  sick,  and  civilians,  1075 
High  seas,  convention  on,  848 
Postal   parcels,   agreement   with   U.S.   for   exchange 

between  Papau  and  New  Guinea,  71.") 
Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on, 

848 
Universal  postal  convention  (19.57),  403 
Austria : 

Nuclear  weapons   tests,   suspension  of,    resolution  co- 
sponsored  by,  statements  (Lodge),  790,  791,  (text) 
792 
Renegotiation  of  tariff  concessions,  215 
Travel  of  U.S.  citizens  in.  Department  announcement 

regarding,  422 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air  services  transit,   international   agreement,   1075 
Disputes,  compulsory  settlement  of,  optional  protocol 

concerning,  848 
Double  nationality,  protocol  (1930)   relating  to  mili- 
tary obligations  in  cases  of,  403 
GATT,  7th  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications 

to  texts  of  schedules,  936 
German  external  debts,  agreement  on,  518 
High  seas,  convention  on,  848 
Investment  guaranty,  agreement  with  U.S.  amending 

1952  agreement,  848 
State  treaty,  715 
Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on, 

848 
Universal  postal  convention  (1057) ,  403 
War  damage  and  restitution  legi.slation,  619 
Austrian  state  treaty,  715 
Auto  travel,  international.     Sec  Travel 
Aviation : 

Aerial  photography.  See  under  Surprise  attack 
Air  navigation,  international  symposium  on,  535 
Aircraft,  U.S. : 

FHghts  over  international  waters,  text  of  U.S.  note 

protesting  Soviet  attacks  on,  909 
Flights    toward    Soviet    Union,    U.S.    rejects    Soviet 

charges  regarding,  texts  of  notes,  648 
Helicopter,  crew,  and  passengers  detained  in  East 
Germany,  correspondence  and  statements  regard- 
ing return  of:  Dulles,  109,  110:  Defense-State  De- 
partments press  release,  50;  Soviet  note,  148;  U.S. 
aide  memoire,  52, 108, 147 
Navy    Neptune  plane  case,    submitted    to   ICJ,   and 

Soviet  rejection  of  ICJ  jurisdiction,  420,  698 
Soviet  attack  on  transport  plane  near  Yerevan,  texts 

of  U.S.  and  Soviet  notes  regarding,  146,  202 
Transport  plane  crash  in   Soviet  Armenia,  U.S.  re- 
quests information  on,  texts  of  notes,  50.5,  .531,  618, 
6.59,  885 
Transportation  of  salk  vaccine  to  San  Marino,  699 
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Aviation — Continued 
Aircraft,  U.S. — Continued 

Violations  of  Soviet  airspace,  text  of  U.S.  note  re- 
jecting Soviet  charges,  885 
Civil  Aviation  Organization,  International.     See  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958,  statement 

on  signing  (Eisenhower),  327 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Aerial  refueling  facilities  in  Canada,  agreement  with 
Canada  relating  to  establishment,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of,  87 

Air  navigation  equipment,  agi-eement  extending  19.55 
agreement  with  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  for 
lease  of,  134 

Air  navigation  services  in  Faroe  Islands,  Greenland, 
and  Iceland,  agreements  (19.56)  for  joint  financing, 
87 

Air  services  transit,  international  agreement  on,  1075 

Air  transport,  agreements  with  :  Brazil,  1031 :  Den- 
mark, 175,  223  ;  France,  296 ;  Mexico,  592 ;  Norway, 
175,  223 :  Peru,  176  ;  Sweden,  175,  223 

Aircraft,  convention  (1948)  on  international  recog- 
nition of  rights  in,  403,  518 

Aircraft  carrier  Bellcau  Wood,  agreement  with 
France  amending  agreement  relating  to  loan  of, 
475 

International  carriage  by  air,  protocol  and  1929  con- 
vention for  unification  of  certain  rules  relating  to, 
175,  223 

Manila  Air  Station,  agreement  with  Philippines  re- 
lating to,  404 

Babcock,  James  O.,  984 
Baghdad  Pact : 
Developments   in,   excerpt  from   President's   report  to 

Congress,  84 
Ministerial   Council,   meeting  of,   texts   of  declaration 

and  communique,  272 
Soviet  views  on,  letter  (Krushchev),  276 
Balance-of-payments : 

IMF   annual   report  on   status  of,  statement    (Robert 

Anderson),  795 
Restrictions,  question  of  removal  of,  address  (Dillon), 

745 
U.S.-Latin  America,  1957  and  1st  quarter  of  1958,  ar- 
ticle (Lederer,  Culbertson),  311 
Balloons,  U.S.  meterological,  Soviet  complaint  regarding 
flight  over  Soviet  territory,  texts  of  U.S.  and  Soviet 
notes,  504,  739 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.     See  Inter- 
national Bank 
Banks,  proposed  establishment  in  less  developed  countries 
to  aid  economic  development,  address  and  statement: 
Mcintosh,  1065  ;  Smith,  1002 
Bareo,  James  W.,  88,  754 
Barrau  Pelaez,  Manuel,  814 
Barros  Hurtado,  Cesar,  54 

Baruch  plan  for  control  of  atomic  energy,  787,  998 
Bases,  U.S.,  overseas.     See  Military  bases 
Battle  Act,  embargo  list  revised,  392,  467 
Bayer,  Celal,  183 
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Beale,  W.  T.  M.,  Jr.,  713,  067 
Becker.  Loftus  E.,  416 
Belgium  : 

Brussels  AVorld's  Fiiir,  211 

GATT,  report  on  waiver  under,  034 

Ruanda-Urundi,  admini-stration  as  trust  territory,  518, 

644,  1029 
Treaties,  asreenients,  etc. : 

Double  taxation  on  income,  convention  supplement- 
ing 1048  convention  with  U.S.  for  avoidance  of,  175 
GATT,    declaration,    proces    verbal,    and    protocols 

amending,  206,  936,  984 
ICJ,  statute,  223 
Opium,  protocol  (1953)  regulating  production,  trade, 

and  use  of,  518 
Universal  postal  convention  ( 1057 ) ,  403 
Bell.  John  O.,  1076 

Bcllcnu  Wood,  U.S.  aircraft  carrier,  loan  to  France,  475 
Bellricbard.  Andrew  A.,  661 
Benjamin  Franklin  Foundation  for  Berlin,  913 
I  Herding.  Andrew  H.,  55,  955 
I  Berenson.  Robert  Lawrence,  716 
I  Berlin  : 

"Free  city."  Soviet  proposal,  U.S.  views,  address  and 

statement :  Department,  948 ;  Jlurphy,  1045 
Soviet  proposal   to   relinquish  responsibilities  to  East 
Germany : 
Eisenhower-Dulles  meeting  on,  094 
Four-power  views,  text  of  communique,  1041 
Polish  support  of  Soviet  position,  statement  (Dulles), 

052 
U.S.  views,  address  and  statements:  Dulles,  047,  948, 
040.  O.jO,  052,  953,  1041 ;  Murphy,  1044,  1046 
West  Berlin : 

Free  University  of  Berlin,  10th  anniversary  of,  mes- 
sage (Dulles),  822 
IAEA,  statute,  application  to,  1.34 
Medical  training  center,   U.S.  participation  in  plan- 
ing, 013 
U.S.  position  on,  statement  (Dulles),  813 
I  Berry,  Lampton,  676 
1  Bicycles,  escape-clause  relief  held  unnecessary  on  imports, 

of,  628 
I  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  appointments  to,  013 
I  Bolivia  : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  814 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  782 

Disputes,  eompulsary  settlement  of,  optional  protocol 

concerning,  782 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  high 

seas,  convention  on,  782 
High  seas,  convention  on,  782 
Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  znne.  convention  on, 

782 
Universal  postal  convention  ( 1057 ) ,  403 
U.S.  Operations  Mission  to,  appointment  of  director,  368 
Bonbright,  James  C.  H.,  800 
Bonhomme,  Ernest,  1042 

Bonin    Islands,    question    of    compensation    for    former 
inhabitants  of,  U.S. -Japan  joint  statement,  .533 


Boonstra,  Clarence  A.,  331 
Brant.  Albert  W.,  401 
Brazil : 

Economic    development    program    in    Latin    America, 
Brazilian   proposals  for,   statement    (Dulles),  051 
IBRD  loan,  663 

ICA  health  center,  success  of,  address  (Smith),  382 
Middle   East    .situation,   proposed   summit   meeting   at 
U.N.,  letters  supporting  (Eisenhower,  Kubitschek), 
281 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural    suriJluses,    agreement    amending    1956 

agreement  with  U.S.,  260 
Air  transport,  agreement  amending  1046  agreement 

with  U.S.,  1031 
Atomic  energy,    civil   uses   of,   agreement   amending 

1955  agreement  with  U.S.,  175,  222 
Austrian  state  treaty,  715 
Cultural   property,   convention    (1054)    and  protocol 

for  protection  in  event  of  armed  conflict,  759 
Military    mission,    agreement    with    U.S.    extending 

1048  agreement,  1075 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957) ,  403 
U.S.-Brazilian  relations,  302,  .303,  .304.  300 
Visit  of  Secretary  Dulles,  111,  .301 

Western  policy  decisions,  proposed  larger  Latin  Ameri- 
can representation  in,  statement  ( Dulles) ,  267 
Breadth  of  territorial  sea.     See  Territorial  waters 
British   Cameroons,  review  of  progress  in,  address  and 
statement:    Marian   Anderson,    1028;    Satterthwaite, 
643 
British    Empire     (see    also    United    Kingdom),    present 

status  of,  U.S.  views,  statement  (Dulles),  738 
Broadcasting.     See  Telecommunications 
Brussels  World's   Fair,   designation   of   President's   per- 
sonal representative  to  and  report  on  U.S.  exhibit,  211 
Bulgaria : 

Cultural  property,  protocol  for  protection  in  event  of 

armed  conflict,  1031 
High  seas,  convention  on,  801 

Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on,  801 
Universal  postal  convention  (1057) ,  403 
Bullis,  Harry  A.,  493 
Burma  : 

Hungarian  question,  views  on,  KMIO 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Military  equipment,  agreement  with  U.S.  regarding 

sale  of,  222 
Purchase   of   Indian    textiles,    agreement   with    U.S. 

providing  currency  of  India  for,  .592 
Universal  postal  convention  ( 1957 ) ,  403 
U.S.  aid,  86 
Burns,  Norman,  400 
Burrill,  Meredith  F.,  309 

Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic    {see  also  Soviet 
Union)  : 
Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  892 
High  seas,  convention  on,  848 

Territorial  sea  and  conti,guous  zone,  convention  on.  848 
Universal  postal  convention  (1057) ,  403 
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Calendar  of  international  meetings,  38,  216,  397,  550,  700, 

886 
Calhoun,  John  A.,  592 
CaUao,  Port  of,  IBRD  loan  to  improve,  628 
Cambodia : 

GATT,  decision  to  accede  to,  933 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  403 
Visit  of  Prime  Minister  to  U.S.,  577 
Cambridge  Researcli  Center,  U.S.  Air  Force,  504,  739 
Cameron,  Turner  C,  549 

Cameroons,  British,  review  of  progress  in,  address  and 
statement:   Marian  Anderson,  1028;    Satterthwaite, 
643 
Cameroun,   French,  progress   toward   independence,   ad- 
dress and  statement :  Marian  Anderson,  1028 ;  Satter- 
thwaite, 643 
Canada : 
Arms  traffic,  U.S.  license  requirements  on  export  and 

import,  amended,  971 
Canada    House,    inaugural   ceremonies,   remarks    (El- 
brick),  694 
80th  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  U.S.  participation, 

393 
IJC,  U.S.-Canada,  466,  773 

Joint  Defense,  Canada-U.S.  Committee  on,  establish- 
ment and  functions,  agreement  and  joint  statement 
(Eisenhower,  Diefenbaker),  204,  208,  555 
Nuclear  test  suspension,  Geneva  meetings  on.  See  Ge- 
neva conference  of  experts  and  Geneva  technical 
talks 
Surprise  attack,  prevention  of,  Geneva  meeting  on.    See 

Geneva  technical  talks 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Aerial  refueling  facilities  in  Canada,  agreement  with 
U.S.  relating  to  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of,  87 
Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  554 
Disputes,  compulsory  settlement  of,  optional  protocol 

concerning,  555 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  high 

seas,  convention  on,  554 
High  seas,  convention  on,  554 
Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on, 

554 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  403,  636 
U.S.  Ambassador,  appointment,  800 
U.S.-Canadian  relations,  address  and  remarks:  Dillon, 

318 :  Dulles,  66, 765 ;  Elbrick,  694 
Visit  of  President  Eisenhower,  204 
Visit  of  Secretary  Dulles,  proposed,  105, 109 
Western  alliance,  Canadian  role  in,  statements  (Dulles), 
66 
Canal  Zone : 
Bridge  at  Balboa,  U.S.  funds  appropriated  for  building 

of,  68 
Working  conditions  in,  U.S.  legislation  regarding  and 
message  (Eisenhower), 237 
Oapehart,  Sen.  Homer  E.,  549 
Capital,  private,  investment  abroad.     See  Investment  of 

private  capital  abroad 
CARE.    See  Cooperative  for  American  Relief  Everywhere 
Cargo,  William  I.,  331, 725 
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Catudal,  Honors  M.,  1013, 1050 

Censorship  vs.  Freedom  of  Ideas,  address  (Berding),  55 
Central  America  (see  also  Inter- America,  Latin  America, 
Pan  American,  and  individual  cofintries),  report  to 
President  on  visit  to,  statement  (Milton  Eisenhower), 
309 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  history  and  operation  of,  re- 
marks (Allen  Dulles),  827 
Ceylon : 
DLF  loans,  68, 156 

Import  restrictions,  GATT  consultations  on  and  aboli- 
tion of,  349,  931 
Soviet-bloc  aid,  article  (Wright) ,  922, 923 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  with  U.S.,  41, 

223 
Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  848 
Disputes,  compulsory  settlement  of,  optional  protocol 

concerning,  848 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  high 

seas,  convention  on,  848 
High  seas,  convention  on,  848 
Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on, 

848 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957) ,  403 
U.S.  Ambassador,  appointment,  676 
University  of  Ceylon,  U.S.  aid  for  expansion,  430 
Chagla,  Mahomed  All  Currim,  1042 
Chamoun,  Camille,  181, 182, 184,  235 
Charter   of   the    United   Nations.    See    United   Nations 

Charter 
Chemicals  and  allied  products,  U.K.  lifts  import  restric- 
tions on,  289 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  692,  721 
Children's  Fund,  U.N.,  732 
Chile : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  199 
ICARE,  915, 1061 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  892 

Educational  exchange  programs,  agreement  with  U.S. 

amending  1955  agreement  for  financing,  (536 
Rawinsonde  observation  stations,  establishment  and 
operation  of,  agreement  with  U.S.  extending  1957 
agreement,  1031 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  403 
U.N.  building  in,  proposed  financing,  statement  (Hicken- 
looper)   and  text  of  General  Assembly  resolution, 
982 
China  [see  also  China,  Communist;  and  China,  Republic 
of): 
Cultural  heritage,  preservation  of,  address  (Dulles),  993 
Reunification  of,  U.S.  views,  statements  (Dulles),  599, 

603,  604 
"Two  Chinas"  proposal,  U.S.  views,  text  of  U.S.  memo- 
randum, 389,  390 
China,  Communist,  (see  also  Communism  and  Soviet-bloc 
countries)  : 
Aggression  in : 

Korea,  addre.ss,  statement,  and  report:  Dulles,  525 j 

Eisenhower,  481 ;  Hickenlooper,  1021, 1023 
Taiwan  Straits.    See  Taiwan  Straits 
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China,  Comiuimist — Continued 
Ambassadorial  talks  with  U.S.    See  Warsaw  ambassa- 
dorial talks 
Commune  system,  addresses;  Berding,  958;  Cumming, 

942 ;  Dulles,  866,  991,  993  ;  Murphy,  908 
Detention  aud  release  of  U.S.  citizens.     See  Warsaw 

ambassadorial  talks 
Economic    offensive.      See    Less    developed    countries : 

Economic  offensive 
Impermanence  of  regime,  statement  (Dulles) ,  487 
Korea,  reunification  of  and  withdrawal  of  forces  from, 

proposals  regarding.     See  Korea 
Objectives  in  Asia,  address  (Cumming),  941,  942 
Propaganda,  address  and  statement :  Berding,  957,  958 ; 

Dulles,  685 
Refugees  admitted  to  U.S.,  497 

The  Sino-Sovict  Economic  Offensive  in  the  Less  De- 
veloped Countries,  published,  31 
Subversive  activities  in  Far  East,  addresses :   Dulles, 

990,  991 ;  Herter,  495,  496 
Trade : 
Far  East,  offensive  in,  556 
U.S.  restrictions  on,  562, 1051, 1054 
Travel  by  U.S.  newsmen  to,  statement  (Dulles),  685 
U.A.R.  support  of,  statement  (Dulles),  489 
U.N.  representation,  question  of,  addresses  and  state- 
ments: Dulles,  563,  564,  992;  Lodge,  585;  Wilcox, 
512 
U.S.  policy  of  nonrecognition  : 
Addresses,  memorandum,  and  statement :  Department, 

385 ;  Dulles,  563,  735,  991,  992 
National  Council  of  Churches  position,  950 
Soviet  views,  letter  (Khrushchev),  343 
China,  Republic  of : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  613 
DLF  loans,  238,  928,  929, 1012 
National  holiday,  exchange  of  messages   (Eisenhower, 

Chiang  Kai-shek) ,  692 
Renunciation  of  force  principle  (see  also  Warsaw  am- 
bassadorial talks),  application  to  defense  of,  state- 
ment (Dulles),  770 
Soviet  position  toward,  address  (Herter),  808 
Taiwan  Straits,  Communist  aggression  in.    See  Taiwan 

Straits 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Atomic  energy,  peaceful  uses  of,  agreement  with  U.S. 
amending  1955  research  reactor  agreement,   1055, 
1075 
CJontinental  shelf,  convention  on,  554 
Disputes,  compulsory  settlement  of,  optional  protocol 

concerning,  555 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  high 

seas,  convention  on,  554 
High  seas,  convention  on,  554 
ICEII,  convention,  296 
Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on, 

5&4 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957) ,  403 
U.N.  membership,  question  of,  address  and  statements : 

Dulles,  504 ;  Lodge,  585 
U.S.  aid,  86,  576,  600 
U.S.  cultural  relations  with,  article  (Colligan),  113,  115 
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China,  Republic  of — Continued 
U.S.  policy  toward  (see  also  Taiwan  Straits),  386,  721, 
735 
Chou  En-lai,  688 
Civil  aviation.     See  Aviation 

Civil   Aviation   Organization,   International.     See  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization 
Civil  service  personnel,  U.S.,  retention  of  rights  for  em- 
ployees transferred  to  IAEA,  Executive  order,  394 
Civilians,  Geneva  convention  (1949)  relative  to  protection 

in  time  of  war,  555,  848,  1075 
Civilians,  U.S.    See  United  States  citizens 
Claims : 

Arab  refugees,  compensation  problem  of,  U.S.  efforts  to 

solve,  address  (Ludlow),  778 
Austrian  war  damage  and  restitution,  legislation  regard- 
ing, 619 
Danish  ships  requisitioned  in  World  War  II,  agreement 

vrtth  U.S.  for  settlement,  440 
Germany,  claims  against : 

External  debts,  German,  agreement  on,  518 
General  War  Sequel  Law,  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, 699 
German  assets  in  Portugal  and  claims  regarding  mone- 
tary gold,  agreement  on,  936 
Property  rights  and  interests  in  Germany,  charter  of 
Arbitral  Commission  on,  41,  983 
Pacific  Islands  Trust  Territory,  progress  in  settlement 

of  claims  against  U.S.,  statement  (Nucker),  172 
U.S.  against  Soviet  Union,  Navy  Neptune  plane  case 
submitted  to  ICJ,  420,  698 
Clark,  William  D.,  733 
Claxton,  Philander  P.,  Jr.,  760 
Clock,  Philip,  223 

Coal,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  restrictions  on  im- 
ports, U.S.  discussions  on,  578 
Coffee,    Latin    American,    marketing    problems,    address 
(Rubottom)    and    U.S. -Brazil    joint    communique, 
302,  655,  656 
Coggeshall,  Lowell  T.,  839 
"Cold  war,"  evaluation  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  actions  and 

successes  in,  address  ( Berding) ,  955 
Cole,  James  E.,  661 

Collective  security  (see  also  Mutual  defense  and  Mutual 
security)  : 
Europe.     See   European   security   and   North   Atlantic 

Treaty  Organization 
Latin  America.    See  Organization  of  American  States 
Near  and  Middle  East.    See  Baghdad  Pact  and  League 

of  Arab  States 
Pacific  area.    See  ANZUS  Council  and  Southeast  Asia 

Treaty  Organization 
Regional  arrangements : 

Deterrent     to     Communist     aggression,     addresses: 

Cargo,  728 ;  Dulles,  241,  989,  991 ;  Wilcox,  27 
U.S.  participation,   President's  message  and  report 
to  Congress,  excerpts,  83 
Soviet  rejection,  address  and  statement :  Dulles,  374 ; 

Lodge,  973 
U.N.    authorization   and   role,   addresses:    Cargo,   729; 
Dulles,  571 ;  Eisenhower,  337 ;  Wilcox,  996 
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Collective  security — Continued 
U.S.    policy,    address    and    statement:    Lodge,    973; 
Murphy,  141 
Colligan,  Francis  J.,  112 
Colombia  : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  with  U.S.,  331, 

1031 
Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  554 
Disputes,  compulsory  settlement  of,  optional  protocol 

concerning,  555 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  high 

seas,  convention  on,  554 
High  seas,  convention  on,  554 
Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on, 

554 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957) ,  403 
tl.S.-Colombia    relations,    letters    (Eisenhower,    Lleras 
Camargo),  30 
Colombo  Plan : 

Consultative  Committee,  10th  annual  meeting : 
Announcement  of ,  and  U.S.  delegations  to,  846 
Ministerial  meeting,  remarks  and  statement:  Dillon, 

858 ;  Dulles,  857 ;  Eisenhower,  853 
Final  communique  and  extract  from  annual  report, 
860 
Economic  development  program,  comparison  with  Com- 
munist program,  statement  (Dulles) ,  951 
Objectives,  addresses :  Dillon,  872 ;  Dulles,  865 
Private  foreign  Investment  in  countries  of,  views  on, 

statement  (Smith),  1063 
U.S.  support,  address  (Dulles),  562 
Colonialism : 
Communist  policy  and  objectives,  addresses    (Dulles), 

898,  990 
U.S.  policy,  address  ( Satterthwaite) ,  642 
Columbus  Day,  195S,  688 
Commerce,  Department  of : 
Announcement  of  changes  in  U.S.  export  controls,  392 
Preparation    of   recommendations   to    expand    private 
investment  abroad,  address  (Dillon) ,  873 
Commercial    treaties    and    agreements    (see    also   Trade 
agreements),    provisions    for    protection    of    private 
foreign   investment,   address  and   statement :    Beale, 
967 ;  Dillion,  1058 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  349, 1019 
Commodity    Arrangements,    International,    Interim    Co- 
ordination Committee  for,  recommendation  for  meet- 
ing on  lead  and  zinc  problem,  847 
Commodity  Trade,  International,  Commission  on,  358,  360 
Commodity  trade  problems,  international : 
Addresses,    articles,    and    statement :    Oatudal,    1053 ; 

Dillon,  743,  921 ;  Phillips,  358  ;  Wright,  927 
GATT  contracting  parties'  views,   U.S.   delegation  re- 
port, 934 
Communes,  Chinese  Communist,  addresses :  Berding,  958 ; 
Cumming,  042;   Dulles,  866,  991,  993;   Murphy,  908 
Communications.     See  Telecommunications 
Communism    (see  also  China,  Communist;  Propaganda; 
and  Soviet  Union)  : 
Africa,    subversive    activities    in,    address     (Satterth- 
waite), 645 


Communism — Continued  / 

Communist  Party  activities  in  U.S.,  address  (Herter), 

806 
International  communism : 

Challenge  and   threat  of,   addresses,   announcement, 
remarks,   and   statements:    ANZUS   Council,   612; 
Dulles,  5,  61,  733,  767,  900;  Spaak,  609,  960;  U.S.- 
Japanese joint  statement,  533 
Evolutionary  trend  away  from,  statements  (Dulles), 

734,  768 
Goal  of,  statement  (Eisenhower),  103 
Indirect  aggression.     See  Aggression 
Newly    independent    nations,    policy     for,     address 

(Dulles),  898,  900 
Strategy,     address     and     statement:     Dulles,     949; 

Murphy,  1043,  1047 
U.S.    and   free-world   efforts   to  combat,    addresses: 

Dulles,  4,  989 ;  Smith,  380 
Vulnerability    of,    addresses :    Berding,   957 ;    Dulles, 
901,993,994 
Investment  of  private  capital  abroad,  Commiuiist  oi>- 

position  to,  statement  (Smith),  1063 
Promises  of  Communists,  dependability  of,  statement 

(Dulles),  602 
Subversive    activities,    addresses :     Dulles,    991,    992 ; 

Kohler,  154 
Supporters  of,  need  for  U.S.  legislation  to  deny  pass- 
ports to,  address,  letter,  message,  and  statement: 
Dulles,  110,  250;   Eisenhower,  250;  Murphy,  251; 
O'Connor,  880 
Conferences   and   organizations,    international    (see   also 
subject),  calendar  of  meetings,  38,  216,  397,  550,  700, 
886 
Congress,  U.S. : 

Documents  relating  to  foreign  policy,  lists  of,  38,  SO, 
164,  249,  327,  368,  396,  440,  518,  549,  699,  782,  929, 
1019 
Election  campaign,  question  of  injecting  foreign  policy 

into,  statements  (Dulles),  683,  686 
ICJ,  Senate  decision  on  domestic-jurisdiction  reserva- 
tions to,  address  (Rogers),  538 
Joint  sessions,  addresses  before : 
President  of  Philippines,  121 

Prime  Minister  of:  Afghanistan,  129;   Ghana,  284; 
Italy,  287 
Legislation : 

Appropriation  of  funds  for : 
Mutual  security  program,  1959,  correspondence  and 
statements:   Dillon,  243;   Dulles,   104,   107,  239; 
Eisenhower,  103,  547 
Panama  Canal  Zone  bridge,  68 
Commission  on  International  Rules  of  Judicial  Pro- 
cedure,  establishment   of,    address    (Rogers),   537 
EURATOM    Cooperation    Act   of   1958,    statements: 

Dillon,  247  ;  Eisenhower,  415 
Mutual     Security     Act,     1954,     section    413(c)     as 

amended,  716 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958,  state- 
ment on  signing  (Eisenhower),  327 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  working  conditions  in,  237 
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1  'ousress,  U.S. — Continuod 
Legislation — Continued 
J.  Trade   agreements   program,    extension   of,   articles, 

letters,     and    statements:     Catudal,     1013,     1050; 
Dulles,  34  ;  Eisenhower,  132,  39C  ;  Kallis,  «2 ;  Mills, 
132 
Treated  seed  wheat,  veto  of  bill  increasing  dut.v  on 
imports,  message  (Eisenhower),  395 
Legislation,  proposed : 
Mutual  security  program,  appropriations  for,  state- 
ments (Dulles),  811 
Passports,   control  and  issuance  of,   address,  letter, 
message,  and  statements :  Dulles,  110,  250 ;  Eisen- 
hower, 250 :  Murphy,  251 ;  O'Connor,  880 
Outer  space,  peaceful  uses  of.  bipartisan  Congressional 
support  for  proposed  I'.S.  resolution  in  U.N.,  state- 
ment (Johnson),  977,  978 
Presidential  messages,  reports,  etc.    Sec  Eisenhower: 

Messages,  reports,  and  letters  to  Congress 
Role  in  developing  foreign  policy,  statements  (Dulles), 

66,  813 
Taiwan  Straits  situation,   U.S.  position,  congressional 
support   of,   address  and   statement:   Dulles,   486; 
Maurer,  1008 
U.X.  permanent  emergency  force,  resolution  proposing 
establishment    of.    Department    views,    statement 
(Wilcox),  324 
Conservation  of  living  resources  of  the  high  seas,  conven- 
tion on.  5.54,  675,  782,  848,  891 
Consular  service,  U.S.     See  Foreign  Service 
Consultative  Committee  on  Cooperative  Economic  Devel- 
opment in  South  and  Southeast  Asia.    See  Colombo 
Plan 
Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  554,  675,  782,  848,  892 
Cooper,  Howard  W.,  329 

Cooperative  for  American  Belief  Everywhere,  514,  659 
Copyright  convention   (1952),  universal,  and  protocols  1, 

2,  and  3,  936,  983 
Corre.spondents,  U.S. : 
In  Soviet  Union,  censorship  of,  address  (Berding),  57 
Travel  to  Communist  China,  question  of  issuing  pass- 
ports for,  statement  (Dulles),  685 
I  Costa  Kica : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  199 
Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  554 
Disputes,  compulsory  settlement  of,   optional  protocol 

concerning,  555 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  high 

sea.s,  convention  on,  554 
High  seas,  convention  on,  554 

Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on,  554 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  403 
Cotton,  long-staple,  modification  of  import  quota  on,  an- 
nouncement and  proclamation,  214 
Council  of  Permanent  Representatives,  NATO,  functions, 

address  (Dulles),  572 
Cuba: 
Arms  shipment  to,  alleged,  U.S.  denial  of,  153 
Detention  of  U.S.  citizens,  statements  (Dulles),  104,  109, 

110 
GATT,  tariff  renegotiations,  13th  session  of  contract- 
ing parties,  discussion,  9.32 
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Cuba — Continued 
Guantanamo    Naval    Base   water   installations,    with- 
drawal of  U.S.  Marine  guard,  282 
Products  of,  application  of  U.S.  trade  agreements  leg- 
islation to,  article  (Catudal),  1017, 1018 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Atomic  energy,   civil  uses  of,   agreement  with  U.S. 

superseding  1956  agreement,  505,  518 
Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  554 
Disputes,  compulsory  settlement  of,  optional  protocol 

concerning,  555 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  high 

seas,  convention  on,  5.54 
High  seas,  convention  on,  554 
Shrimp  conservation,  convention  with  U.S.  regarding, 

440 
Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on, 

554 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957) ,  403 
U.S.  intervention  in,  alleged,  statement  (Dulles),  111 
Culbertson,  Nancy  F.,  311 

Cultural,  technical,  and  educational  fields,  agreement  with 
Soviet    Union    for    exchanges    in.      See    Exchange 
agreement 
Cultural   property,   convention    (1954)    and  protocol  for 
protection  in  event  of  armed  conflict,  and  regulations 
of  execution,  759, 1031 
Cultural  relations : 
Chinese    culture,    U.S.    policy    to    preserve,    address 

(Dulles),  993 
Soviet  proposal  for  agreement  with  U.S.  and  European 

states,  text  of  draft  treaty,  466 
Western  impact  on  Asian  culture,  address  (Gumming), 
942,  943,  944 
Cultural  relation.?,  U.S. : 

Afghanistan,  agreement  with,  87,  128 

Development  of  U.S.   program  of,  article   (Colligan), 

112 
Latin  America,  statement  (Dulles),  10 
Soviet  Union : 
Address  (Rabb),  888 

Exchange  agreement  of  1958,   agreements  and  ex- 
changes under  and  progress  report  on,  289,  390,  391, 
577,  696 
Spain,  address  (John  Lodge),  963,  964 
20th  anniversary  of  U.S.  cultural  exchange  program 
291 
Gumming,  Hugh  S.,  Jr.,  941 
Customs  (See  also  Tariff  policy,  U.S.)  : 
Customs  courts,  right  to  appeal  to  reestablished,  1054 
Customs  privileges,  reciprocal,  for  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel, agreement  with  El  Salvador,  41 
Haiti,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  duty-free  entry  of  relief 

supplies  and  packages,  555 
Private  road  vehicles,  convention  (1954)  on  temporary 

importation  of,  331,  591,  848,  936 
Touring,   convention    (1054)    concerning  facilities  for, 
223, 331, 591,  847,  936 
Czechoslovakia : 
Detention  of  U.S.  citizens  for  border  violations,  U.S. 
requests  release,  texts  of  U.S.  and  Czechoslovak 
notes,  660 
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Czechoslovakia — Continued 
Nuclear  test  suspension,  Geneva  meetings  on.    See  Ge- 
neva conference  of  experts  and  Geneva  meeting  to 
negotiate 
Summit  meeting,  proposed : 

Czechoslovak  attendance  at,  Soviet  proposal,  22 
Exchange  of  views  on  holding,  texts  of  U.S.  note  and 
Czechoslovak  memorandum,  539 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  892 

High  seas,  convention  on,  848 

Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on, 

848 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957) ,  403 

Dale,  William  N.,  260 
Daud,  Sardar  Mohammad,  127 
Debts,  German  external,  agreement  on,  518 
Defense.     See  Mutual  defense  and  National  defense 
Defense  and  Civilian  Mobilization,  Office  of,  duties  under 
national  security  provision  of  trade  agreements  leg- 
islation, 544 
Defense  support  program  : 
Aid  to  Turkey,  323 
Appropriations  for,  85,  242 
De  Gaulle,  Gen.  Charles,  271, 276,  612,  814, 1012 
Denmark : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  815 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air   transport   services,    agreements   amending  1944 

agreement  with  U.S.,  174,  223 
Atomic  energy,  civil  uses  of,  amendments  to  1955  re- 
search reactor  agreement  with  U.S.,  54,  87,  518 
Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  554 
Disputes,  compulsory  settlement  of,  optional  protocol 

concerning,  555 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  high 

seas,  convention  on,  554 
GATT,  declaration  extending  standstill  provisions  of 

article  XVI,  984 
GATT,  7th  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications 

to  texts  of  schedules,  936 
High  seas,  convention  on,  5.54 

Ships  requisitioned  by  U.S.  during  World  War  II, 
agreement  with  U.S.  for  settlement  of  claims,  440, 
474 
Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on, 

554 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957) ,  403,  036 
Department  of  State.     See  State  Department 
Desai,  Morarji  R.,  535 

Development  Advisory  Board,  International,  493 
Development  association,   international,   proposed   estab- 
lishment, addresses,  letters,  remarks,  and  statements : 
Anderson,  415,  794 ;  Beale,  908 ;  Dillon,  797,  798,  859, 
871,  919 ;  Dulles,  528 ;  Eisenhower,  413,  856 ;  Phillips, 
707 
Development  institutions,  regional,  proposed : 
Arab  states.     See  under  Arab  states 
Inter-American : 

Foreign  ministers  meeting,  text  of  communique,  576 
Remarks  and  statements :  Dillon,  347,  871,  918,  920 ; 
Dulles,  951 
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Development  institutions — Continued 
U.S.  support,  address,  article,  and  statement : 
Beale,  968 ;  Mcintosh,  1065 ;  Wright,  927 
Development  Loan  Fund : 

Appropriation    for,    proposed    legislation,    statements: 

Dillon,  243  ;  Dulles,  242 
Deputy  Managing  Director,  appointment,  134 
Establishment    and   functions,    addresses,    article,    re- 
marks, report,  and  statement:  Dillon,  859,  870,  871; 
Dulles,  561,  562 ;  Eisenhower,  81,  82,  84,  86,  87,  855, 
856 ;  Murphy,  907,  908 ;  Reinhardt,  516 ;  Wright,  926, 
927 
Guaranties  collectibility  of  private  development  loans, 

announcement,  1012 
Loan  application  questions,  listed,  1062 
Loans  in:  Ceylon,  68,  156;  China,  Republic  of,  238,  928, 
929 ;  Greece,  69  ;  India,  67,  535  ;  Iran,  154 ;  Malaya, 
290 ;  Pakistan,  156 ;  Paraguay,  156,  774 ;  Philippines, 
121 ;  Turkey,  534 
Private  investment  abroad,  promotion  of  and  assistance 
to,  remarks  and  statement:  Beale,  968,  Mcintosh, 
1064 
Use  of  Turkish  currency  repayments,  agreement,  592 
Dief  enbaker,  .John,  204,  208 
Dillon,  Douglas : 

Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements : 
Economic  development,  796.  858 

EURATOM,  proposed  legislation  regarding  U.S.  pro- 
gram with,  247 
Inter-American     development    institution,    proposed 

establishment,  347 
International  trade,  problems  affecting,  742 
Latin  America,  economic  development  in,  918 
Mutual  security  program  for  fi.scal  year  1959,  243 
Private  foreign  investment,  U.S.,  expansion  and  pro- 
tection of,  1056  I 
Soviet  economic  offensive,  31,  817,  869  1 
U.S.  foreign  economic  policy,  318 
Appointments : 

Ministerial  representative  to  13th  session  of  GATT, 

713 
U.S.  representative  to  OAS  special  committee,  713 
Under  SecretaiT  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  111 
Trip  to  study  mutual  security  program  operations,  532 
Diplomatic  representatives  abroad,  U.S.     See  under  For- 
eign Service 
Diplomatic  representatives  in  the  U.S.,  presentation  of 
credentials:  Argentina,  54;  Bolivia,  814;  Chile,  199; 
China,  Republic  of,  613 ;  Costa  Rica,  199 ;  Denmark, 
815 ;  Ethiopia,  613 ;  Finland,  653  ;  Greece,  815 ;  Guate- 
mala, 10 ;  Haiti,  1042 ;  India,  1042 ;  Jordan,  904  ;  Libya, 
54;  Luxembourg,  815;  Nepal,  767;  Paraguay,  277; 
Sweden,  199  ;  United  Arab  Republic,  346  ;  Venezuela, 
346;  Yugoslavia,  767 
Disarmament   (see  also  Armaments;  Armed  forces,  and 
Disarmament  Commission,  U.N.)  : 
Nuclear  weapons.     See  Atomic  energy,  nuclear  weapons 
Outer  space,  international  control  for  peaceful  uses  only, 

proposal.     See  Outer  space. 
Progress    and    prospects   for,    address    and   statement 
(Dulles),  810,  903 
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I)isarmaiiieiit — Continued 
U.X.  consideration  of  problem  of : 
Address,  letter,  and  statements:  Barco,  754;  Cargo, 
729;  Eisenhower,  218;  Lodge,  666,  747,  751,  752,  753, 
837 
Text  of  resolution,  839 
U.S.    and    Soviet   positions,    addresses,    correspondence 
and    statements:    Dulles,    527;    Ei.senliower,    378; 
Hickenlooper,  783  ;  Khrushchev,  97, 100 ;  Lodge,  788, 
789 ;  Murphy,  142,  874,  1047 ;  Soviet  note,  463,  464, 
465,  466 ;  Wilcox,  509,  997 
Use  of  savings  for  economic   development,   statement 

(Phillips),  705 
Western  position,   text  of  U.S.-U.K.-Freneh  memoran- 
dum, 13,  16 
Disarmament,    The    Intensified    Effort,    1955-1958,    pub- 
lished, 331 
Disarmament  Commission,  U.X. : 

Membership  question,  statements  (Lodge)   and  text  of 

General  Assembly  resolution,  837 
Soviet  obstruction   to  progress  in,  address  and  state- 
ment :  Lodge,  747  ;  Murphy,  875 
!  Disputes,  pacific  settlement  of : 

NATO  procedures  for,  address  (Dulles),  573 
1907  convention  for  pacific  settlement,  636 
Optional   protocol    concerning   compulsory    settlement, 

555,  782,  848,  892,  984 
U.N.  achievements,  address  (Cargo),  731 
:  DLF.     See  Development  Loan  Fund 
:  Doerfer,  John  C,  634 
'.  Dominican  Republic : 

Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  5.54 

Disputes,   compulsoiy  settlement  of,  optional  protocol 

concerning,  5.55 
Disputes,  international,  1907  convention  for  pacific  set- 
tlement of,  636 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  high 

seas,  convention  on,  554 
High  seas,  convention  on,  554 

Laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land,  1907  convention  re- 
specting, and  annex,  592 
Narcotic  drugs,  protocol  bringing  under  international 
control  drugs  outside  scope  of  1931  convention  con- 
cerning, 134 
Opivmi,  1953  protocol  regulating  production,  trade,  and 

use  of,  134 
Salvage   at   sea,  convention  for  unification  of  certain 

rules  with  respect  to,  555 
Territorial    sea    and   contiguous   zone,    convention   on, 

554 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  403 
Double  taxation  on  income : 
Agreements  and  conventions  for  avoidance  of,  with : 
Belgium,   175;   Norway,   176,   222;   Pakistan,   176; 
United  Kingdom,  176,  759,  760,  782 
Treaties  to  avoid,  incentive  for  investment  of  private 
capital  abroad,   remarks,  and  statements:  Beale, 
967  ;  Dillon,  920, 1058 ;  Smith,  1061 
Drake,  Russell  P.,  223 

Draper  Committee,  study  of  military  and  economic  pro- 
grams, 547,  950,  954 


Draper,  William  H.,  Jr.,  954 
Drugs,  narcotic : 
Opium,  protocol  (1953)  regulating  the  production,  trade, 

and  use  of,  134, 518 
Opium  and  other  drugs,  convention  (1912)  relating  to 

suppression  of  abuse  of,  as  amended,  175,  260 
Protocol    (1948)    bringing  under  international  control 
drugs  outside  the  scope  of  1931  convention,  134 
Dual  nationality,  1930  protocol  relating  to  military  obli- 
gations in  cases  of,  403 
Dulles,  Allen  W.,  827 
Dulles,  John  Foster : 

Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements : 

Afghanistan,  cultural  agreement  with,  129 
Aggression,  indirect,  definition  and  Communist  use 

of,  265,  266,  268, 269,  271,  307 
American  Foreign  Ministers  meeting,  104,  486,  601 
Arab  nationalism,  U.S.  position,  269 
Arab   States,   Pact  of  the  League  of,  410,   411,  686 
Asian  economic  development  programs,  951 
Aswan  Dam,  770,  773 
Berlin,  U.S.  policy.     See  Berlin 
Brazil,  U.S.  relations  with,  302,  303,  304,  309 
British  Empire,  present  status,  738 
Canada,  U.S.  relations  with,  66, 109,  765 
China,  Communist : 
Aggression  in  Taiwan  Straits.    See  under  Taiwan 

Sti'aits 
Announcement  of  troop  witlidrawal  from   Korea, 

772 
Impermanence  of  i-ule,  487 
New  tactics  of,  685 

U.S.  policy  of  nonrecognition,  735,  950 
China,  Republic  of : 

Mainland,  question  of  return  to,  599,  603 
Position  on  use  of  force  by,  770 

U.S.  policy  {see  also  Taiwan  Straits),  722,  735,  736 
Colombo  Plan,  benefits  of,  857 
Communist  tactics,  U.S.  efforts  to  combat,  602,  733, 

734,  768,  949 
Congressional  election  campaign,  question  of  injecting 

foreign  policy  into,  683,  687 
Consultations  between  U.S.-U.K.-France,  question  of, 

814 
Cuba,  alleged  U.S.  intervention  in.  111 
Detention   and   release  of  U.S.   citizens  by  foreign 

governments,  104, 106,  108, 109,  110 
Disarmament,  331,  527,  734,  810,  903 
Draper  Committee,  950 
Economic  development,  647,  865 
European  free  trade  area,  importance  of  tariff  policy, 

813 
European    security,    question    of    negotiating    with 

Soviets  on,  949 
Far  East,  U.S.  policy  for,  487,  490,  491,  561,  989 
Foreign  policy,  U.S.,  486,  733,  813,  897,  989 
French  attendance  at  summit  conference  on  Middle 

East,  question  of,  271 
German  reunification,  812,  949 

Hungarian  patriots,  Soviet  responsibility  for  execu- 
tion of,  6 
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Dulles,  John  Foster — Continued 
Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements — Continued 
Interdependence,  role  of  English-speaking  peoples  in 

development  of,  738 
Italy,  relations  with  NATO  and  Arab  states,  949 
Iraq,   recognition  of  government,  effect  in  Lebanon 

and  Jordan,  270 
Japan,  question  of  revision  of  security  treaty,  487 
Latin  America  : 

Cultural  exchange  with,  10 

Economic  development,  Brazilian  proposal,  951 

Foreign  Ministers  meeting,  104,  486,  601 
Lead  and  zinc  import  quotas,  597 
Lebanon,  U.S.  position  on  situation  in.     See  Middle 

East  situation 
Liaison  between  NATO  and  OAS,  question  of,  771 
Marshall  plan,  3 
Mexico,  U.S.  relations  with,  994 
Middle  East  {see  also  wider  Middle  East  situation), 

240,  737 
Mutual  security  program : 

Accomplishments  and  importance,  3 

Appropriations  for,  104, 107,  239,  811 
NATO : 

Canadian  role,  66 

Interdependence  in  action,  571 

Ministerial  meeting,  departure  for,  1040 
Nonquota  visas  for  fugitives  from  Communist  areas 

in  Middle  East,  issuance  of,  107 
Nuclear  weapons  tests,   suspension  of.     See  Atomic 

energy,  nuclear  weapons ;  Geneva  conference  of  ex- 
perts ;  and  Geneva  meeting  to  negotiate 
Outer  space,  problem  of,  528,  868,  898,  900 
Passports,  proposed  legislation  regarding,  7,  110 
Peace,  373,  525 

Progress  and  Human  Dignity,  865 
SEATO,  4th  anniversary,  447 
Soviet  Union : 

Arctic  inspection  proposal,  rejection  of,  734,  7G6 

Berlin  proposals.     See  Berlin 

Collective  security  views,  573 

Detention  of  U.S.  airmen,  110 

Exchange  of  information  with,  107 

Loan  to  U.A.R.  for  Aswan  Dam,  770 

Negotiating  with,  951 

Nuclear  tests,  position  on  suspension,  768,  771,  952 

System,  evolution  of,  768 
Spaak  address  regarding  Communist  challenge,  597 
Strategic   shipments   to   Soviet-bloc   countries,   ques- 
tion of.  111 
Sudanese  change  of  government,  appraisal  of,  952 
Summit  meeting,  proposed,  negotiations  regarding,  6, 

8,  240 
Surprise  attack,  prevention  of.     See  Geneva  technical 

talks  and  Surprise  attack 
Taiwan  Straits  situation.  Communist  aggression  in, 

and  U.S.  policy.     See  under  Taiwan  Straits 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  extension  of,  34 
U.A.R.  foreign  policy,  question  of  Communist  influ- 
ence, 952 
U.S.-Canadian  export  policies,  204,  209 


Dulles,  John  Foster — Continued 

Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements — Continued 

U.S.  economic  aid  programs,  736 

UNESCO  10th  session  of  General  Conference,  swear- 
ing-in of  U.S.  delegation,  552 

Warsaw  ambassadorial  talks,  U.S.-Communist  China, 
106,  109,  488,  492,  598,  599, 600 

Western    policy    decisions,    Brazilian    proposal    for 
larger  Latin  American  representation,  267 

Western  hemisphere,  unity  of,  304,  305,  306 
Correspondence  and  messages : 

Atomic  energy  for  mutual  defense  i)urposes,  agree- 
ment with  U.K.  regarding,  158 

Free  University  of  Berlin,  10th  anniversary  of  found- 
ing, 822 

Korea,   Republic  of,   10th  anniversary  of  independ- 
ence, 346 

Pan  African  conference,  message  to  Prime  Minister 
Nkrumah,  642 

Passport  legislation,  proposed,  250 
Inauguration  of  FSI  senior  ofBcer  course,  675 
Interviews  and  meetings : 

American  Foreign  Ministers  meeting,  574 

ANZUS  Council  meeting,  612 

Baghdad  Pact  ministerial  meeting,  237,  272,  281n 

British   TV    broadcast,    transcript   of    interview    by 
William  D.  Clark,  733 

Canadian  TV  broadcast,  transcript  of  interview  by 
Edgar  Mclnnis,  61 

Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer,   meeting  to  exchange 
views  on  world  situation,  237,  281 

Japanese  Foreign  Minister,  447,  532 

NATO  ministerial  meeting,  1040, 1041 

President  Chiang  Kai-shek,  721 

President  Eisenhower,  meeting  on  world  problems,  994 

Prime  Minister  of  Cambodia,  577 

Thai  National  Assemblymen,  693 
News  conferences,  6,  104,  265,  485,  597,  681,  809,  947 
Visit  to  Brazil,  111,  301 
Visit  to  Canada,  proposed,  105,  109 

East- West  contacts  (see  also  Cultural  relations  and  Ex- 
change of  information)  : 
Development  of,  U.S.-U.K. -French  reply  to  Soviet  pro-    ' 

posal,  text  of  memoranda,  15,  16.  21 
U.S.-Soviet  Union.    See  Exchange  agreement 
East- West  trade : 

Expansion  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  trade,  letters  and  state- 
ment :  Dulles,  8 ;  Eisenhower,  Khrushchev,  20,  200 
Restrictions  on,  relaxation  of,  statement  (Dulles),  111 
Soviet  use  of  trade  with  West,  address  (Dillon),  818 
U.S.  legislative  restrictions  on,  392,  467,  1051,  1054 
ECAFE.   See  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 

East 
ECE.    See  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  U.N. : 

Docimients,  lists  of,  330,  403,  673, 1030, 1075 
Economic  commissions.    iS'ee  Economic  commissions 
26th  session,  statements  (Kotschnig,  Phillips),  351,  357, 
358,  360 
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Ecouomic  and  social  programs  and  progress,  U.N.,  address 

and  statement :  Cargo,  732  ;  Kotscbnig,  300 
Economic  and  technical  aid  to  foreign  countries  (sec  also 
Agricultural  surpluses,   Colombo  Plan,   Development 
Loan  Fund,  Exiwrt-Import  Bank,  International  Banlv, 
International    Cooperation    Administration,    Mutual 
security  and  other  assistance  programs,  and  United 
Nations :  Technical  assistance  program)  : 
Addresses,   article,   remarlis,   and   statements :    Dillon, 
859,  918,  920,  1057;  Dulles,  241,  736;  Eisenhower, 
854;  Murphy,  907;  Reinhardt,  51-4;  Wilcox,  1,000; 
Wright,  922 
Aid   to:   Africa,   646,   647;   Brazil,   305;   Ecuador,   87; 
Ghana,  2S3 ;  India,  493,  516,  535,  545  ;  Morocco,  41 ; 
Spain,   964,  965;    Sudan.   440;   Tunisia,   156,   760; 
Turkey,  322,  533  ;  Yugoslavia,  555,  984 
Sino-Soviet  block  program.     See  Less  developed  coiui- 

tries :  Economic  offensive 
U.S.  program,  Draper  Committee  to  study,  547,  950,  954 
Economic  Commission  for  Africa,  U.N.,  created,  646 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  U.N., 
U.S.  delegate  to  Working  Party  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment and  Planning,  designation,  474 
Economic  Commission  for  Euroi)e,  U.N. : 

Electric  Power  Committee,  designation  of  U.S.  delegate 

to  meetings  of,  329 
Timber  Committee,   16th   session,   designation  of  U.S. 
delegate  to  ,  517 
I  Economic  Cooperation,  European,   Organization  for,  323 
I  Economic  development  {see  also  Economic  and  technical 
aid)  : 
Africa,  address  (Satterthwaite),  646,  647 
Arab  states,  planning  economic  development  in,  address 

(Burns),  469 
Asia  (see  also  Colombo  Plan),  addresses  and  remarks: 

Cumming,  946 ;  Dulles,  561 ;  Parsons,  566,  570 
Brazil,  address  (Dulles)   and  text  of  U.S.-Brazil  joint 

communique,  302,  305 
Financing  of  {see  also  Agricultural  surpluses.  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  Export-Import  Bank,  Interna- 
tional Bank,  International  Monetary  Fund,  Invest- 
ment of  private  capital  abroad,  and  Special  Fimd), 
address  (Dillon), 318 
Free  world  and  Communist  methods,   comparison  of, 

address  (Dulles),  306,  865 
Ghana,  joint  statement    (Eisenhower,   Nkrumab),   283 
Institutions  for.    /S'ce  Development  association  and  De- 
velopment institutions 
Latin  America : 

Addresses,    remarks,    and    statements :    Dillon,    918 ; 
Dulles.  951;  Herter,  914,  915,  916;  Murphy,   908; 
Rubottom,  655 
Foreign  Ministers  meeting,  text  of  communique,  575 
Management  as  a  factor  in,  address  (Herter),  914 
Philippine  progress,  address  and  joint  statement  (Eisen- 
hower, Garcia),  121,  124 
Relationship  to  peace,  remarks  (Murphy) ,  740 
Spain,  addres.s  (John Lodge),  964,  965 
U.S.  proposals  for  furthering,  addresses,  remarks,  and 
statements :    Dillon,    797,    858 ;    Dulles,    527,    951 ; 
Eisenhower,  341,  854 ;  Satterthwaite,  647 


Economic  policy  and  relations,  U.S. : 

Aid  to  foreign  countries.     See  Agricultural  surpluses. 
Development  Loan  Fund,  Economic  and  technical 
aid,  Exix)rt-Import  Bank,  and  Mutual  security 
Domestic  economy,  address  and  statement :  Dillon,  742 ; 

I'hillips,  353,  355 
East- West  trade.   See  East-West  trade 
Foreign  economic  policy : 

Addresses,   article,   and   letter:    Dillon,   318;   Eisen- 
hower, 412  ;  Murphy,  905 ;  Wright,  922 
Economic  development  abroad,  proposals  for  further- 
ing.   See  Economic  development. 
Soviet   economic   offensive,   policy   to  combat.     See 
Less  developed  countries :  Economic  offensive 
Regional  meeting  of  U.S.  economic  officers  in  Europe  to 

discuss,  688 
Tariff  policy.     See  Tariff  policy 
Economic  situation,  world,   review   of,  statement    (Phil- 
lips), 351 
ECOSOC.    See  Economic  and  Social  Council,  U.N. 
Ecuador : 

ICA  loan  for  11th  inter-American  conference,  68 
Reaffirmation   of  friendship  with   U.S.,   letter    (Ponce 

Enriquez),209 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  with  U.S.,  with 

memorandums  of  understanding,  175 
Aircraft,  convention    (1948)    on  international  recog- 
nition of  rights  in,  403 
Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  892 
Financial  assistance,  agreement  with  U.S.,  87 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  403 
Edmund  A.  Walsh  School  of  Foreign  Service,  Georgetown 
University,   dedication  ceremonies,   remarks    (Eisen- 
hower, Murphy),  689 
Education  («ee  a7«o  Educational  exchange)  : 
American-sponsored  schools,  libraries,  and  community 

centers,  use  of  foreign  currencies  to  support,  435 
Arab  states,  need  for  engineering  and  technical  educa- 
tion, address  (Burns) ,  472 
Ceylon,  U.S.  aid,  430 

Foreign  Service,  academic  training  for,  remarks  (Eisen- 
hower, Murphy) ,  689 
IAEA  programs,  U.S.  proposed  and  sujiport,  remarks 

(McCone),670,  671 
ICA  programs,  addresses :  Herter,  915 ;  Smith,  1063 
Soviet  challenge  to  U.S.  education,  addresses :  Cargo, 

727  ;  Murphy,  907 ;  Wilcox,  24 
UNESCO  ijrograms,  U.S.  suggestions  and  support,  402, 

890 
UNWRA  program  for  Arab  refugees,  address  (Ludlow), 
777 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  U.N. : 
The  Challenge  to  UNESCO,  address  (Rabb) ,  888 
Constitution,  296 
Director     General,     meeting     with     interdepartmental 

group,  259 
lOtb  general  conference,  U.S.  delegation  and  alternate 
representative  to,  401,  552,  792 
Educational  Exchange,  Advisory  Commission  on,  422 
Educational  exchange  program,   international    {see  also 
Education)  : 
Advisory  Commission  on,  appointment  to,  422 
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Educational  exchange  program — Continued 
Agreements   with:    Chile,   636;    Spain,    715,    760,   963; 

Thailand,  592 ;  U.K.,  591,  592 
Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  appointments  to,  913 
Financing  of,  use  of  foreign  currencies  for,  434 
History  of,  article  (Colligan),  115 
Latin  America,  U.S.  increase  In  program  for,  address 

(Rubottom),655 
Soviet  Union.     See  Exchange  agreement 
Egypt  {see  also  United  Arab  Republic)  : 

CARE  distribution  of  surplus  U.S.  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, address  (Reinhardt),515 
Soviet-bloc  economic  offensive  in,  32,  922 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957) ,  403 
Eisenhower,  Dwight  D. : 

Addresses,  remai-ks,  and  statements : 

Afghan-U.S.   relations,   joint  statement   with   Prime 

Minister  Daud,  127 
American  principles,  657 
Arab  develojiment  institution,  proposed,  473 
Canadian-U.S.  relations,  204,  208, 209 
Columbus  Day,  1958,  6SS 
Disarmament,  208 

Economic  development,  U.S.  proposals  to  assist,  853 
EURATOM  Cooperation  Act  of  1958,  approval  of,  415 
Foreign  Service  School,  Georgetown  University,  ded- 
ication ceremonies,  689 
Free-world  cooperation  and  America's  security,  103 
Ghanaian-U.S.  relations,  joint  statement  with  Prime 

Minister  Nknimah,  283 
Italian-U.S.    relations,   joint   statement   with   Prime 

Minister  Fanfani,  287 
Lebanon,  dispatch  of  U.S.  troops  to,  181, 184 
Middle  East  situation : 
General  Assembly  session   to  consider,  proposed, 

342 
U.S.  program  for  settlement,  337 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958, 327 
Nuclear  weapons  tests,  U.S.  offer  to  negotiate  agree- 
ment for  suspension  of,  378,  723 
Philippine-U.S.  relations,  joint  statement  with  Pres- 
ident Garcia,  120, 125 
SEATO,  4th  anniversary,  447 
Soviet  economic  offensive,  383 
Soviet  nuclear  tests,  U.S.  position  on,  810 
Trade  agreements  program,  reciprocal,  approval  of 

extension,  396 
U.S.  exhibit  at  2d  International  Conference  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,  opening,  493 
Administration   and   authority   for    trade   agreements 

program,  542, 1013, 1050 
Correspondence  and  messages : 
Atomic  energy  for  mutual  defense  purposes,  agree- 
ment with  U.K.,  160 
Brazillan-U.S.  relations  and  visit  of  Secretary  Dulles 

to  Brazil,  303 
China,  Republic  of,  national  holiday,  692 
Colombian-U.S.  friendship,  reaffirmation,  30 
General  De  Gaulle,  congratulations  to,  612 
Geneva  conference  of  technical  experts,  48,  149,  236 
Guinea,  Republic  of,  U.S.  recognition,  966 


Eifienhower,  Dwight  D. — Continued 

Correspondence  and  messages — Continued 
IBRD  and  IMF,  proposed  increase  in  resources,  412, 

793 
Lebanon,  U.S.  assistance  to,  183,  235 
Middle  East  situation,  proposed  heads  of  government 
conference  in  Security  Council  for  settlement  of, 
229,  274,  281,  369 
Military  assistance  program,  appointment  of  Draper 

Committee  to  study,  954 
Mutual  security  program,  views  on,  546 
Panama,   equal   working  conditions  in   Canal   Zone, 

approval  of  legislation  regarding,  237 
Pan-American  cooperation,  209 
President  Heuss  of  Germany,  visit  to  U.S.,  22 
President  Lopez  Mateos  of  Mexico,  greetings,  1012 
Summit  meeting,  proposed,  Western  position  on,  95 
Taiwan  Straits  situation,  498,  605 
U.S.-Soviet  trade,  proposed  expansion  of,  200 
UNESCO,  10th  general  conference,  888 
United  Nations,  U.S.  support  of,  448 
Executive  orders.    See  Executive  orders 
Meetings : 

Prime  Minister  Harold  MacmUlan,  23 
Secretary  Dulles  to  discuss  world  problems,  994 
Messages,  reports,  and  letters  to  Congress : 

Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act, 
8th  semiannual  report  (Jan.  1-June  30,  1958),  423 
Atomic  energy  for  mutual  defense  purposes,  agree- 
ment with  U.K.,  157 
Lead  and  zinc,  imposition  of  import  quotas  on,  579 
Lebanon,  dispatch  of  U.S.  troops  to,  182 
Mutual   security   program,   13th   semiannual  report, 

excerpts,  91 
Nuclear  power  program,  joint  U.S.-EURATOM,  rec- 
ommended, 70,  72 
Passport  legislation,  proposed,  250 
Trade  agreements  legislation,  proposed,  132 
Treated  seed  wheat,  veto  of  biU  Increasing  duty  on 

imports,  395 
Umbrella  frames,  decision  against  proposed  Increase 

in  import  duty,  627 
United  Nations,  12th  annual  report  on  U.S.  participa- 
tion in,  218 
Proclamation.     See  Proclamations 

TV-radio  broadcast  to  Nation  on  Taiwan  Straits  situa- 
tion, 481 
Visit  to  Canada,  204 
Eisenhower,  Milton  S.,  309 
El-Kekhia,  Mansour  Fethi,  54 
El  Salvador: 

President,  proposed  visit  to  U.S.,  822 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. 
Aircraft,  convention  on  international  recognition  of 

rights  in,  518 
Customs   privileges   for   Foreign   Service   personnel, 

reciprocal,  agreement  with  U.S.  relating  to,  41 
Private  road  vehicles,  customs  convention  (1954)  on  I 

temporary  importation,  936 
Touring,   convention    (1954)    concerning  customs  fa- 
cilities for,  223 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  403 
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Hlbrick,  C.  Burke,  611,  G94,  800 
Klpctions : 

Korea,  jiroposed  for  reunification  of : 
Deiiartinent     announcement,      statement      (Hicken- 

loopor).  and  U.K.  note.  152,  1020 
General  Assembly  resolution,  1025 
Togoland,  statement  (Anderson)  and  General  Assembly 
resolution,  107-1 
Electric   Power  Conmiittee    (ECE),   designation  of  U.S. 

delegate  to  meetings  of,  329 
Ellsworth  Station,  Antarctica,  U.S.  and  Argentine  cooper- 
ation in  scientific  work  at,  text  of  joint  announce- 
ment, 210 
Emergency  Force,  TT.N.,  for  the  Middle  East,  220,  325,  326 
Escalante  Dunin,  Manuel  G.,  199 

"Escape-clause"  provisions  of  trade  agreements  legisla- 
tion, 543,  1052 
Ethiopia  : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  613 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  403 
Visit  of  U.S.-U.K.  scientific  panel,  782 
EURATOM.     See  European  Atomic  Energy  Community 
Europe  (see  also  individual  countries)  : 
Collective  security.     See  European  security  and  North 

Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Common  market.     See  European  Economic  Community 
Eastern  Europe: 

Easing  tension  in.  Western  memorandum  and  letter 

(Khrushchev),  16, 17,  98 
Xuclear-free  zone  in,  Polish  proposal,  letter   (Khru- 
shchev), 97, 99 
Soviet  views  regarding,  343 
Economic  cooperation  and  development  in  Western  Eu- 
roije   (see  also  European  Atomic  Energy  Commu- 
nity ;   European  Economic  Community ;   European 
Economic  Cooperation,  Organization  for;  and  Eu- 
rojjean    free-trade    area),    efforts    for,    addresses: 
Dulles,  572;  Herter,  497 
Inspection  zones  to  prevent   surprise   attack   in,   U.S. 

views  on  Soviet  proposal,  text  of  note,  279 
Refugees.     See  Refugees  and  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee for  European  Migration 
Soviet  proposal  for  treaty  of  friendship  and  cooperation 
with  U.S.  and  Euroi>ean  states,  texts  of  U.S.  and 
Soviet  notes,  462 
U.X.  Economic  Commission  for,  329,  517 
U.S.  diplomatic  officers  in,  meetings  of,  611,  688 
Unity : 
EURATOM  influence,  statement  (Dillon),  248 
Italian  contribution,  address  (Zellerbach),  959 
European  Atomic  Energy  Community : 
Agreement  for  joint  program  with  U.S.  for  advance- 
ment of  peaceful  applications  of  atomic  energy : 
President  Eisenhower's  recommendation  to  Congress, 

announcement  and  message  to  Congress,  70 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  hearings,  state- 
ment (Dillon),  247 
EURATOJI   Cooperation   Act  of   1958,   approval   of, 

-Statement  (Eisenhower),  415 
Texts  of  agreement  and  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing and  current  actions,  41,  74,  475 


European  Atomic  Energy  Community — Continued 

Agreement    for    cooperation    in    civil    uses    of   atomic 
energy  with  U.S.,  830,  892 
European    Common    Market.     See    European    Economic 

Community 
European  Economic  Community : 
Relationship  to  GATT,  745,  931,  932 
U.S.  position,  statement  (Dulles),  36 
European  Economic  Cooperation,  Organization  for,  aid  to 

Turkey,  323 
European  free-trade  area,  proposed : 

Contracting  Parties  to  GATT  views,  931,  932 
U.S.  position,  statement  (Dulles),  813 
European   Migration,   Intergovernmental  Committee  for, 
meetings  of  Executive  Committee  and  Council  of,  ar- 
ticle (Warren),  255 
European  security  (see  also  Berlin;  Germany:  Reunifica- 
tion; and  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization)  : 
Question  of  reopening  negotiations  with  Soviet  Union 

on,  statement  (Dulles),  949 
Soviet  position,  letter  (Khrushchev),  99 
U.S.-U.K.-French  position,   memorandum,   14,   15,   16 
Evans,  Luther  H.,  2.59,  402 

Exchange  agreement,   U.S.-Soviet,  in  cultural,  technical, 
and  educational  fields : 
Annoiuicements    and    agreements    on    exchanges    of: 
Films,  289,  696 
National  exhibits,  577,  696 
Radio-TV  specialists,  U.S.  delegation  to  Soviet  Union, 

740 
Science  educators,  Soviet,  visit  to  U.S.,  910 
U.S.  progress  report  on,  390 
Exchange  of  information : 
Hungarian  obstruction  to,  912 
Soviet  opposition  to,  address  (Berding),  55 
U.S.  program,  development  of,  article   (Colligan),  114 
U.S.-Soviet  exchange: 
Agreement  for.     See  Exchange  agreement 
Distribution  of  press  releases,  U.S.  requests  reciproc- 
ity, announcement  and  U.S.  note,  321 
Question  of  increasing,  statements   (Dulles),  107 
UNESCO  objective,  address  (Rabb),  891 
Exchange  of  persons   (see  also  Cultural  relations,  East- 
West  contacts,  and  Educational  exchange)  : 
Soviet  Union.     See  Exchange  agreement 
Thai  National  Assemblymen,  visit  to  U.S.,  693 
Executive  orders : 
Civil-service  rights  of  personnel  transferred  to  IAEA, 

protection  of,  394 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  specification  of  laws  ex- 
empting functions  of,  664 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation,  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of,  213 
Secretary  of  State,  oflicers  designated  to  act  as,  1031 
Exhibits,   national,    announcements   and   agreement   re- 
garding exchange  of  with  Soviet  Union,  577,  696 
Expert  Committee  on  U.N.  Public  Information,  1066,  1069 
Export-Import  Bank : 

Functions,  remarks  and  statements :  Dillon,  245,  1058 ; 
Eisenhower,  855 
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Export-Import  Bank — Continued 

Loans  and  credits  in :  Africa,  647  ;  EURATOM,  71,  73 ; 
I'liilippines.    121:    Latin   America,   314,    G55,   919; 
Poland,  659 ;  Turliey,  534 
Exports : 
Latin  America,   article    (Lederer,   Culbertson),  311 
Soutli   and   Southeast  Asia,   Colombo  Plan  report  on, 

860,  861,  864 
U.S.-Canadian     policies     regarding,     joint     statement 
( Dulles,  Smith ) ,  204.  209 
Exports,  U.S.   (.see  also  Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agree- 
ment on  ;  and  Trade)  : 
Address  and  statements :   Anderson,  795 ;   Dillon,  742, 

743 ;  Phillips,  354,  355 
Agricultural  surpluses,  foreign  disposal  of,  66,  206,  423 
Arms,  U.S.  regulations  amended,  970 
Latin  America,  article   (Lederer.  Culbertson),  311 
Soviet-bloc  countries,  legislative  controls  on,  392,  467, 
1051,  10.54 
External  debts,  German,  agreement  on,  518 

Falc6n  Briceiio,  Marcos,  346 
Fanfanl,  Amlntore,  287,  960,  961,  963 
Far  East  (sec  «?.so  Asia  and  individual  cotintrics)  : 
Addresses :  Cumming.  941 ;  Dulles,  561 
U.S.    polic.v    in,    addresses,    remarks,    and    statement : 
Dulles.  487,  490,  491,  573.  9S9  ;  Parsons,  566 
Farinholt,  Larkin  H..  41 
Faroe  Islands,  agreement  (1956)  on  joint  financing  of  air 

navigation  services  in,  87 
Fessenden,  Russell,  549 

Figs,  dried,  escape-clause  relief  held  unnecessary  on  im- 
ports of,  628 
Films,  negotiations  and  agreement  for  reciprocal  exchange 

with  Soviet  Union.  289,  391.  696 
Finance    Corporation,    International.    See    International 

Finance  Corporation 
Financial  assistance,  agreement  with  Ecuador  providing 

for,  87 
Finland : 

Ambassador  to  U.S..  credentials,  653 
Tariff  concessions,  renegotiations  under  GATT.  215 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  amending  1955 

and  1957  agreements  with  U.S.,  296 
Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  848 
Disputes,  compuLsory  settlement  of,  optional  protocol 

concerning,  848 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  high 

seas,  convention  on,  848 
GATT,  7th  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications 

to  texts  of  schedules,  936 
High  seas,  convention  on,  848 
Rqad  traffic,  1949  convention  with  annexes,  847 
Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on, 

848 
Universal  postal  convention  ( 1957 ) ,  403 
Visa  requirements  for  nonimmigrants,  agreement  with 
U.S.  waiving,  404 
Fisheries.  Northwest  Atlantic : 

International    Commission    for,    appointment    of    U.S. 

commissioner,  936 
Protocol  to  international  convention  for,  403 
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Fisheries   Commission.    International   North   Pacific,   ap-   ' 

pointment  of  U.S.  commissioner,  673 
Fisheries    Council,    Indo-Pacific,    agreement    (1948)     for 

establishment  of,  782 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  the  high 

seas,  convention  on,  554.  675,  782,  848,  891 
Fisk,  James  B..  4.52 
FitzGerald,  William  H.  G.,  224 
Florit,  Carlos  Alberto,  348 

Flour  milled-iu-bond,  provisions  of  trade  agreements  leg- 
islation regarding  tariff  duty  on,  1018 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations  : 
Agricultural  production,   achievements  in  raising,   ad- 
dresses :  Cargo,  732 ;  Phillips,  834 
National   food    reserve   policies,    report    on,    statement 
(Phillips).  357 
Foreign  aid,  U.S.  Sec  Economic  and  technical  aid.  Mutual 

security,  and  individual  countries 
Foreign  currency : 

Sales  of  agricultural  surpluses  for  and  use  in  overseas 

programs,  315,  424,  426 
Turkish,  agreement  relating  to  owner.ship  and  use  of 

repayments  by  Turkey  to  DLF,  592 
Yugoslav,  agreement  providing  for  use  of  unexpended 
balance  available  under  1955  economic  aid  agree- 
ment with  Yugoslavia,  984 
Foreign  economic  polic.v.     See  under  Economic  policy  and 

relations 
Foreign   Ministers   of   American   Republics,   Washington 
meeting : 
Announcement  and  text  of  communique,  574 
Statements :  Dulles,  486,  601 ;  Rubottom,  655,  658 
Foreign   Ministers   meeting   as   prelude   to  smnmit   con- 
ference : 
Soviet  position,  22 
U.S.-U.K.-French  position,  16 
Foreign  policy,  U.S. : 

Basic   elements   and   principles  of,   addresses :    Dulles, 

375,  376,  897  ;  Murphy.  141 
Bipartisan  support  of,  address  and  statement  (Dulles), 

374,  813 
Congres.sional     documents     relating     to.     Sec     under 

Congress 
Congressional  election  campaigns,  question  of  partisan 

debate  on,  statements  (Dulles),  682,  686 
Formulation  of:  ! 

Consultations  with  allies,  610.  765 
Political  and  economic  factors.  905 
Public  opinion  influence.  598 
FSI  advanced  program  of  study  on.  675 
Goals  of,  address  (Herter),  494 

Importance  of  tourism  to,  address  (John  Lodge),  823 
Legislation.     Sec  un4er  Congress 
Maine  election,  effect  on  outcome  of,  statement  (Dulles), 

486 
Need  for  balance  in,  address  (Murphy),  874 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  19il,  Volume  I, 

General,  The  Soviet  Union,  published,  41 
Foreign  Service   (sec  also  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration and  State  Department)  : 
Academic  training  for,  remarks  (Eisenhower,  Murphy), 
689 
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Foveifrn  Service — Continued 

Ambassadors,  apiiointuioiits  and  eontirniatiuns,  134,  17G, 

212;!,  4T(i,  liTC,  SOO,  tOTO 
Consul  general,  designation,  470 
Consular  agencies  in  I'eru,  closings  and  opening,  21i4, 

892 
Consulates  at : 

Klrkuk,  Iraq,  closing,  1076 

Peshawar,  Pakistan,  opening,  476 

Zagreb,   Yugoslavia,   elevation   to  consulate  general 

status,  519 
Dependents   of   personnel   in   Lebanon,   return   author- 
ized, 688 
Director  General,  designation,  984 
Economic  and  commercial  staffs,  functions,  statement 

(Dillon),  1058 
Embassy  at  Tripoli,  Libya,  moved  to  Benghazi,  224 
European  officials,  regional  meetings  of,  611,  688 
Examination,  postponed,  519 
Institute.     See  Foreign  Service  Institute 
Operations  in  Africa,  visit  of  Assistant  Secretary  Sat- 

terthwaite  to  observe,  782 
Role   in   administration  of  immigration  laws,   address 

(Auerbach),  621 
Science  officer.s,  appointments,  1048 
Selection  Board.s,  12th  meeting,  announcement  of  and 

list  of  members,  518 
Foreign  Service  Institute : 

Training   course  for   senior    officers,   inauguration    of, 

675 
Visa  training,  address  (Auerbach),  622,  624 
Foreign  trade.     See  Trade 

Formosa.     See  China,  Republic  of,  and  Taiwan  Straits 
Foster,  William  C,  816 
France : 

African    territories    (see    also    individual    territory), 

developments  in : 
Address    and    statements :    Marian    Anderson,    1028, 

1073:  Satterthwaite,  64.3,  644;  Sears,  844 
General  Assembly  resolutions  (texts),  845,  1074 
Berlin  problem.     See  Berlin 
Coordination  of  jwlicies  and  resources  with  U.S.  and 

U.K.,  proposals  by  General  DeGauUe,  814,  1012 
Friendship    and    cooperation    treaty    with    U.S.    and 

European  states.  Western  reply  to  Soviet  proposals, 

texts  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  notes,  462 
German  reunification.     See  German  reunification 
Middle  East,  propo.sed  smnmit  conference  on,  question 

of  French  attenditnce,  statement  (Dulles),  271 
Nuclear    test    suspension,    Geneva    meetings    on.     Sec 

Geneva  conference  of  experts  and  Geneva  meeting 

to  negotiate 
President  of,  congratulatory  message  to  (Eisenhower), 

612 
Summit  meetings,  proposed.     See  Summit  meeting 
Surprise  attack,  prevention  of.     See  Geneva  technical 

talks  and  Surpri.se  attack 
Trade  policy  problems,  GATT  contracting  parties  13th 

session  views,  934 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  amending  1957 

agreement  with  U.S.,  176 


France — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

Aircraft  carrier  liclleaii  Wood,  agreement  amending 

agreement  with  U.S.  relating  to  loan  of,  475 
Civil  air  transport  services,  notice  of  intent  to  termi- 
nate 1946  agreement  with  U.S.,  296 
Disputes,  compulsory  settlement  of,  optional  protocol 

concerning,  848 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  high 

seas,  convention  on,  848 
German  assets  in  Portugal  and  certain  claims  regard- 
ing monetary  gold,  agreement  on,  936 
German  assets  in  Spain,  protocol  terminating  obliga- 
tions of  1948  accord,  554 
High  seas,  convention  on,  848 
Radio  network,  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  agreements  with 

U.S.  relating  to  establishment,  518 
Special  tools,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  transfer  of,  1031 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957) ,  403 
U.N.  public  information  program,  U.S.  views  on  French 
recommendations,  statement   (Hickenlooper),  1071, 
1072 
Francis,  Clarence,  423 

Free-trade   area,   European.     .S'ce  European  free-trade 
Free  University  of  Berlin,  10th  anniversary  of  founding, 

message  (Dulles),  822 
Freedom,  The  Defense  of,  address  ( Kohler ) ,  154 
Freedom  of  Ideas  vs.  Censorship,  address  (Berding),  55 
French  Cameroun,  progress  toward  independence,  address 
and    statement :    Marian    Anderson,     1028 ;     Satter- 
thwaite, 643 
French  Guinea,  withdrawal  from   French  West  African 

Federation,  address  (  Satterthwaite).  644 
French  Togo.    See  Togo 

French  West  African  Federation,   developments  in,  ad- 
dress (Satterthwaite),  644 
Friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  treaties,  provisions 
for  protection  of  private  foreign  investment,  address 
and  statement :  Beale,  967  ;  Dillon,  1058 
Friend.ship  and  cooperation,   Soviet  proposal  for  treaty 
with  U.S.  and  European  states,  texts  of  U.S.  and  Soviet 
notes  and  prop<Jsed  treaty,  462 
Fritz,  Roy  F.,  400 
Frondizi,  Arturo,  210, 954 

Fulbright,  Sen.  J.  William,  547  ~ 

Full)right  Act.    See  Educational  exchange  program 
Fujiyama,  Aiiehiro,  447,  .532 
Fulliam.  Thomas  A.,  936 

Fur,  hatters',  reduction  of  import  duty  on,  announcement 
and  proclamation,  .392 

Gabriel,    Ralph    H.,    792 

Gallman,  Waldemar  J.,  176,  273,  984 

Garcia,  Carlos  P.,  120 

GATT.    See  Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on 

General  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade.    See  Tariffs  and 

trade,  general  agreement  on 
General  Assembl.v,  U.N. : 
Aggression,  indirect,  denunciation  of,  address  (Dulles), 
375 
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General  Assembly,  U.N. — Continued 

China,  question  of  representation  in  U.N.,  rejection  of 

proposal  to  consider,  statements  (Lodge),  585 
Disarmament,  consideration  of  problem.     See  Disarma- 
ment :  U.N.  consideration 
Documents,  lists  of,  330,  403,  590,  755,  983, 1030, 1075 
Hungarian    question.    See    Hungarian    question :    U.N. 

efforts 
Korean  question,  efforts  to  resolve,  statements  (Hicken- 

looper),  1020, 1026 
Outer  space  discussion.  Sen.  Lyndon  Johnson  to  speak 

for  U.S.  at,  868 
Public  information  program,  U.N.,  function,  statement 

( Hickenlooper ) ,  1068 
Refugee  programs.    See  Refugees 
Resolutions : 

Aggression,  indirect,  307 

Building  in  Chile,  982 

Korean  question,  1025 

Middle  East  situation,  411 

Race  conflict  in  South  Africa,  844 

Representation  of  a  member  state,  recognition  by  U.N., 

586 
South-West  Africa,  841 
Tdgoland,  1074 

U.N.  public  information  program,  1072 
U.N.  Special  Fund,  establishment  of,  709 
Taiwan  Straits  situation,  question  of  consideration  by, 

statement  (Dulles),  489 
3d  emergency  session.    See  under  Middle  East  situation 
13th  session : 

Agenda,  292, 589,  590,  630 
Problems  confronting,  address  (Wilcox),  506 
U.S.  delegates,  294 
General  War  Sequel  Law,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 

provisions  regarding  filing  of  claims,  699 
Geneva  ambassadorial  talks,  U.S.-Communist  China.    See 

Warsaw  ambassadorial  talks 
Geneva  conference  of  experts  to  study  the  possibility  of 
detecting  violations  of  a  possible  agreement  on  the 
suspension  of  nuclear  tests : 
Participants,  lists  of,  11, 12,  48, 102, 103,  462,  520 
Preparations    for,    letter    and    message    (Eisenhower, 

Thompson),  47,  48 
Prospects  for  success,  statement  (Dulles),  8 
Relationship  to  cessation  of  nuclear  tests,   U.S.  and 
Soviet  positions,   aide  memoire   and   statements: 
Department,  148;  Dulles,  9;  U.S.  and  Soviet  aide 
memoire,  11,  47, 101,  235 
Russian     political    officers,    presence    of,     statements 

(Dulles),  106 
Success  and  accomplishments  of : 
Addresses  and  statements :  Cargo,  730 ;  Dulles,  903 ; 
Eisenhower,  378;    Lodge,   668,   748,   753;    Murphy, 
875 ;  Wilcox,  509 
Concluding  conference  statement  ( Pisk) ,  452 
Texts  of  final  communique  and  report,  452,  453 
Geneva  conventions  (1949)  on  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war,  wounded  and  sick,  and  civilians,  555,  848,  1075 
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Gene\a  meeting  to  negotiate  an  agreement  on  suspension 
of  nuclear  weapons   tests  and  establishment  of  an 
international  control  system : 
Acceptance    of    U.S.    proposal    for,    Soviet,    statement 
(Eisenhower)  and  texts  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  notes, 
378,  503 
Attendance  by  Secretary  Dulles,  question  of,  686,  724 
General    Assembly    resolutions    regarding,    statements 
(Lodge)    and   texts  of  resolutions,   783,  787,   790, 
(texts),  791,  792 
Prospects  for  success,  statement  (Dulles),  772 
Soviet  obstruction  to  progress,  address  (Mui-phy),  1047 
U.S.  delegation,  503,  724 

Western   and   Soviet  proposals,  addresses,   notes,   and 

statements :    Barco,    754 ;    Eisenhower,    378,    723 ; 

Herter,  808  ;  Lodge,  748,  751,  752,  786,  787,  788,  837 ; 

Murphy,  875 ;  U.S.  and  Soviet  notes,  503,  723 

Geneva    technical    talks   on    preventing   surprise    attack 

(see  also  Surprise  attack)  : 

Acceptance  of  U.S.  proposal  for,  texts  of  U.S.  note  and 

Premier  Khrushchev's  letter,  278 
Date  of,  exchange  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  notes  regarding, 

texts,  504,  648 
Importance  of,  address  (Dulles),  903 
Participants,  U.S.  and  Western,  lists  of,  688,  815 
Progress  of  and  prosi>eets  for  success : 

Addresses  and  statements :  Dulles,  772 ;  Lodge,  838 , 

Murphy,  875,  876 ;  Wilcox,  509 
Meeting  (Eisenhower,  Dulles)  on,  994 
Soviet  obstruction  to,  addresses :  Murphy,  lOil ;  Wil- 
cox, 998,  999 
U.N.  Committee  I  resolutions  regarding,  texts,  791,  792 
U.S.   and    Soviet   positions,    address   and   statements : 
Herter,  808  ;  Lodge,  749,  752 
Geophysical  Year,  International.    See  International  Geo- 
physical Year 
Germany : 

Berlin.    See  Berlin 

Foreign  forces  in,  Soviet  proposal  for  reduction,  97,  465, 

466 
Reunification  of : 

Federal    Republic   request   regarding,    exchanges    of 
corre.spondence :    U.S.   and  Federal   Republic   aide 
memoire,  613 ;  U.S.  and  Soviet  notes,  615 
Free  elections  for,  U.S.  and  Western  support,  address, 
memoranda,  and  statement:  Dulles,  812;  Murphy, 
1047;  U.S.-U.K.-French  memoranda,  14,  16 
Negotiations  with  Soviet  Union  on,  question  of  re- 
opening, statement  (Dulles),  949 
Peace  treaty,  Soviet  proiwsal  for,  20,  97,  98 
Soviet  violation  of  agi'eements  for  and  opjKJsition  to, 
addresses    and    statements :    Dulles,    63,    65,    526 ; 
Herter,  807  ;  Murphy,  1045, 1046 
Soviet    violation    of    agreements    regarding,    address 
(Herter),  806,  807 
Germany,  East : 

Berlin,  Soviet  proposal  to  relinquish  responsibilities  to.^ 
See  Berlin 
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Germany,  East — ^Continued 

Detention  of  U.S.  helicopter  crew  and  passengers,  cor- 
re.spondence  and  statements  regarding  return  of : 
Defense-State  Departments  press  release,  50 ; 
Dulles,  109,  110;  Soviet  note,  148;  U.S.  aide 
memoire,  52, 108, 147 
Refugees,  flight  to  West  Germany,  statement  (Lodge), 

5SS 
U.S.  policy  of  nonreeognition  of,  statement    (Dulles), 
To.") 
Germany,  Federal  Kepublic  of: 

Claims  against,  legislation  regarding: 
General  War  Sequel  Law,  690 
German  Federal  Restitution  Law,  620 
Import  restrictions,  question  of  elimination,  578,  714, 

931, 932 
Aliddle  East  situation,  U.S. -German  meeting  on,  joint 

communique  (Dulles,  Adenauer),  281 
President,  visit  to  U.S..  22, 126 
Trade  with  Communist  China,  389 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air  navigation  equipment,  agreement  extending  1955 

agreement  with  U.S.  for  lease  of,  134 
Assets  in  Portugal,  German,  and  certain  claims  re- 
garding monetary  gold,  agreement  on,  936 
Assets  in  Spain,  German,  protocol  terminating  obliga- 
tions arising  from  1948  accord  regarding,  554 
Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  848 
Disputes,  compulsory  settlement  of,  optional  protocol 

concerning,  848 
External  debts.  German,  agreement  on.  518 
GATT.  declaration  extending  standstill  provisions  of 

article  XVI  :4,  984 
High  seas,  convention  on,  848 
LA.EA,  statute,  application  to  West  Berlin,  134 
NATO,    national    representatives    and    international 

stafif,  agreement  on  status  of,  296 
Naval   vessels  or  small  craft,  agreement  with   U.S. 

amending  1957  agreement  for  loan,  848 
North  Atlantic  Ice  Patrol,  agreement  (1956)  regard- 
ing financial  support  of.  223 
Property,  rights  and  interests  in,  charter  of  Arbitral 

Commission  on,  41,  983 
Sugar,    protocol    amending   international    agreement 

(1953)  on,  636 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957) ,  403 
Visit  of  Secretary  Dulles,  237 
Visit  of  Under  Secretary  Dillon.  532 
f  Ghana  : 
I      IBRD,  membership,  633 

Import  restrictions,  GATT  consultations  on,  349 
Prime  Minister,  visit  to  U.S.,  283 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Collisions  at  sea,  regulations  (1948)  for  preventing, 

675 
Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  554 
Corn,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  supply  of,  665 
Disputes,  compulsory  settlement  of,  optional  protocol 

concerning,  555 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  high 

seas,  convention  on,  554 
High  seas,  convention  on,  554 
International  load  line,  convention  (1930),  675 
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Ghana — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

Investment  guaranty  program,  agreement  with  U.S., 

620,  675 
Safety  of  life  at  sea,  convention  (1948)  on,  675 
Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on, 

554 
Touring,  convention    (1954)    concerning  customs  fa- 
cilities for,  936 
Treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  woundetl  and   sick, 
and  civilians,  Geneva  conventions   (1940)    on,  555 
Visit  of  U.S.-U.K.  scientific  panel,  782 
Gold,  U.S.  position  on  price  of,  statement  (Robert  Ander- 
son ) ,  705 
Grant,  James  P.,  200 
Grant-aid : 
U.S.  to :  Ceylon,  430 ;  Lebanon,  592;  Latin  America,  314 ; 

Turkey,  323 
UNRWA  program  for  Arab  refugees,  terminated,  ad- 
dress (Ludlow),  777 
Great  Britain.     See  United  Kingdom 
Greece : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  815 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  with  U.S.,  amend- 
ing 1957  agreement,  936 
DLF  loan,  69 

Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  403 
Visit  of  Under  Secretary  Dillon,  532 
Green.  Sen.  Theodore  Francis,  547,  605 
Greenland,   agreement    (1956)    on  joint  financing  of  air 

navigation  services  in,  87 
Guatemala : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  10 
Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  554 
High  seas,  convention  on,  554 

Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on,  554 
Universal  postal  convention  ( 1957 ) ,  403 
Guinea : 

U.S.  recognition  of  Republic  of,  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence (Eisenhower,  Toure),  966 
Withdrawal    from    French   West   African    Federation, 
address  (Satterthwaite),  644 

Haberler,  Gottfried,  930 
Haiti : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  1042 
Revolt  in,  U.S.  regrets  reported  involvement  of  Ameri- 
cans, 282 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  554 

Disputes,  compulsory  settlement  of,  optional  protocol 

concerning,  555 
Duty-free  entry  and  exemption  from  taxation  of  relief 
supplies  and  packages  into  Haiti,  agreement  with 
U.S.,  .555 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  high 

seas,  convention  on,  554 
High  seas,  convention  on,  554 
Military  training  unit,  temporary  assignment  to  Haiti, 

agreement  with  U.S.  for,  892 
Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on, 

554 
Universal  postal  convention  ( 1957 ) ,  403 
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Hammarskjold,  Dag,  184, 190,  220, 1066 

Hanes,  John  W.,  Jr.,  984 

Hardcastle,  John  B.,  661 

Harrison,  George  McGregor,  294,  842 

Hart,  Parker  T.,  716 

Hatters'  fur,  reduction  of  import  duty  on,  announcement 
and  proclamation,  392 

Heads  of  Government  meetings,  proposed.  See  Siunmit 
meeting  and  Middle  East  situation:  Heads  of  Gov- 
ernment 

Health  and  sanitation  {see  also  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion) : 
Malaria  eradication,  U.S.  and  WHO  efforts,  290,  381, 

382,  732,  834 
U.S.  programs  in  less  developed  countries,  report  on, 
address  (Smith),  381,  382 
Health  Organization,  World.     See  World  Health  Organ- 
ization 
Heisbourg,  Georges,  815 

Helicopter,  U.S.,  detention  of  crew  and  passengers  in  East 
Germany,  correspondence  and  statements  regarding 
return  of:  Defense-State  Departments  press  release, 
50;  Dulles,  109,  110;  Soviet  note,  148;  U.S.  aide 
memoire,  52, 108, 147 
Henderson,  Loy  W.,  611 
Herter,  Christian  A.,  addresses  and  statements : 

Communist  China  cease-fire  gesture  in  Taiwan  Straits 

area,  650 
Danish  ships  requisitioned  by  U.S.  in  World  War  II, 

agreement  with  Denmark  for  compensation,  474 
International  Politics  and  the  Preservation  of  Peace, 
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Management,  importance  to  economic  development,  914 
The  Meaning  of  International  Obligations,  805 
U.S.  national  security  policy,  1037 
Heuss,  Theodor,  22,  126 
Heywot,  Zaude  Gabre,  613 
Hickenlooper,  Sen.  Bourke  B. : 

Confirmation  as  U.S.  representative  to  General  Assem- 
bly, 294 
Statements : 

Disarmament,  U.S.  position  on,  783 
IAEA  annual  report,  U.S.  views,  935 
Korean  question,  U.N.  efforts  to  solve,  1020, 1026 
U.N.  budget  for  1959, 755 

U.N.  building  in  Chile,  proposed,  U.S.  support,  982 
U.N.  public  information  program,  1066, 1069 
U.N.  refugee  programs,  U.S.  contributions  to,  798,  799 
High  seas,  conventions  on  the,  554,  675,  782,  848,  891 
Highway  improvement  program,  Turkish,  U.S.  aid  for,  85 
Hill,  Key  M.,  368 
Holy  See : 

Disputes,  compulsory  settlement   of,  optional  protocol 

concerning,  555 

High  seas,  convention  on,  554 

Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on,  554 

Universal  postal  convention  ( 1957 ) ,  403 
Honduras : 

U.S.  Operations  Mission,  designation  of  director,  892 

Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  403 
Hoover,  Herbert,  211 
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Hospitals  and  medical  care,  veterans,  agreements  with 

Philippines  regarding,  176 
Human  rights : 

Communist  suppression  of,  address   (Dulles),  866,  867 
Covenants,  U.S.  position  on,  statement  (Lord) ,  758 
Human  Rights  Week,  1958,  proclamation,  917 
Humphrey,  Sen.  Hubert  H.,  547 
Hungarian  question : 

Instigation  and  organization  of  revolt,  denial  of  Soviet 
charge    against    VOA,    statement    (Hickenlooper), 
1070 
Refugees,  assistance  to,  256, 2.57,  259,  912 
2d  anniversary  of  Hungarian  revolt  against  Communist 

rule,  739 
Soviet  intervention  in  Hungary : 
Addresses,    remarks,    and   statements:    Herter,    807; 

Lodge,  589 ;  Murphy,  651 ;  Rogers,  151 
Chinese  Communist  support  of  Soviet  actions,  389 
U.N.  efforts  to  resolve : 

Addresses  (Wilcox)   and  text  of  U.S.  note,  508,  911, 

1000 
Inscription  on  13th  General  Assembly  agenda,  state- 
ment (Lodge).  589 
President's  12th  annual  report  to  Congress  on  U.S. 

participation  in  the  U.N.,  220 
U.N.  Special  Committee  on  the  Problem  of  Hungary, 
new  report,  295 
Hungary : 

Internal  affairs,  text  of  U.S.  note  refuting  charges  of 

interference  in,  910 
Patriots,  executions  and  reprisals  against,  statements : 

Department,  526 ;  Dulles,  6,  7 
St.  Stephen's  Day,  195S,  379 

Soviet  intervention  in.    See  under  Hungarian  question 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
High  seas,  convention  on,  891 
Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on, 

891 
Universal  postal  convention  ( 1957 ) ,  403 
Hydroelectric    power,    IBRD    loan    for    development    in 
Brazil,  663 

IAEA.    See  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International 

IBRD.     See  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 

Development 
ICA.    See  International  Cooperation  Administration 
ICAO.    See  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
ICARB.    See  Instituto  Chileno  de  Administracion  Racional 

de  Bmpresas 
Ice  Patrol,  North  Atlantic,  agreement  regarding  support 

of,  223 
Iceland : 

Sino-Soviet  economic  offensive  in,  32 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,   agreement  supplementing 

1958  agreement  with  U.S.,  223 
Air  navigation  services  in,  1956  agreement  on  joint 

financing,  87 
Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  554 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  high 

seas,  convention  on,  554 
High  seas,  convention  on,  554 
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Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Coutiuuod 

Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on, 

554 
Universal  postal  convention  ( 1957 ) ,  403 
ICEM.     See  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 

Migration 
ICJ.    .Sec  International  Court  of  Justice 
IDAB.    8cc  luteriintioual  Develoimient  Advisory  Board 
IFC.    See  International  Finance  Corporation 
IGY.    See  International  Geophysical  Year 
IJC.    See  International  Joint  Commission 
ILO.    See  International  Labor  Organization 
IMF.    See  International  Monetary  Fund 
Immigration  into  U.S. : 
Administration  of  immigration  laws  by  Department  of 
State  and  Foreign  Service,  article  and  statement: 
Auerbach,  621 ;  Dulles,  107 
Refugees.    See  Refugees  and  displaced  persons 
Visas  issued  during  1958,  tables,  624 
Imi)orts  (see  iilso  Exports.  Tariffs  and  trade,  and  Trade)  : 
Latin  America,  from  U.S.,  increase  in,  314 
Private   road   vebicles,   customs  convention    (1954)    on 

temporary  importation,  331,  .591.  848.  936 
South  and  Southeast  Asia,  Colombo  Plan  report  on,  860, 

861 
U.S.  («cea?.so  Tariff  policy,  U.S.)  : 

Arms,  U.S.  regulations  on.  amended,  970 
Importance  to  U.S.  and  world  economy,  address  and 
statements :  Anderson,  795 ;  Dillon,  742,  743,  744 ; 
Phillips.  354 
Latin  America,  increase  in.  313 
Lead  and  zinc,  problem  of.    See  Lead  and  zinc 
Inagaki,  Heitaro.  665 
Income  tax,  conventions  for  avoidance  of  double  taxation. 

See  Double  taxation 
India : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  with  related  letter 

with  U.S.,  176.  591,  636 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  1042 
Finance  Jlinister,  visit  to  U.S.,  535 
Free  world  economic  aid  to,  address  (Reinhardt).  516 
IBRD  loan  for  railway  improvement,  545 
Prevention  of  surprise  attack,  resolution  on,  U.S.  sup- 
port, statement  (Lodge),  791,  (text)  792 
Representation  of  China  in  U.N.,  proposal  for  inclusion 

of  question  on  agenda,  statements  ( Lodge) ,  585 
Soviet-bloc  aid,  article  ( Wright ) ,  922,  923 
Summit  meeting  on  Middle  East  situation,  question  of 

representation,  statement  (  Dulles),  268 
U.S.  aid,  67, 156,  245,  493, 

U.S.  policy  regarding,  statement  (Dulles),  736,  737 
Universal  postal  convention  (19.57),  403 
Visit  of  Under  Secretai-y  Dillon,  .532 
Indirect  aggression.     See  Aggression 
Indo-Pacifie    Fisheries    Council,    agreement    (1948)    for 

establishment  of,  872 
Indonesia : 
Colombo   Plan,  selection  as  site  for   11th   meeting  of, 

861 
Disputes,   compulsory  settlement  of,  optional  protocol 
concerning,  555 


Indonesia — Continued 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  high 

seas,  convention  on,  554 
GATT,  7th  protocol  of  rectifieations  and  modifications 

to  texts  of  schedules,  936 
Geneva  conventions  (1949)  on  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war,  wounded,  sick,  and  shipwrecked,  and  civilians, 
848 
High  seas,  convention  on,  5.54 
Military  equipment  and  services,  agreement  with  U.S. 

for  purchase  of,  384,  404 
Opium  and  other  drugs,  convention   (1912)   relating  to 

suppression  of  abu.se  of,  as  amended,  260 
Soviet-bloc  aid,  article  (Wright),  922,  923 
Universal  postal  convention  (19.57),  403 
Industrial  property,  diplomatic  conference  for  revision  of 
the  international  convention  for  protection  of,  U.S. 
delegation  to,  635 
Industrial  research  and  zoning,  ICA  programs  of  assist- 
ance in  less  developed  countries,  1063 
Information,  exchange  of.     See  Exchange  of  information 
Information,    Public,   Expert   Committee   on   U.N.,   1066, 

1069 
Information,  Reciprocity,  Committee  for,  349, 1019 
Information  activities  and  programs: 

Exchange  of  information.     See  Exchange  of  informa- 
tion 
Information  center,  U.S.,  to  be  opened  at  80th  Canadian 

National  Exhibition,  393 
Investment  opportunities.  over.seas,  U.S.  facilities  for 
gathering  and  disseminating  information  regarding, 
968,  1058,  1061,  1065 
Scientific : 

Export  of,  removal  from  State  Department  jurisdic- 
tion over,  970 
Proposal  to  coordinate  U.S.  activities,  1049 
U.X.  public  information  program,  statements  (Hicken- 

looper)  and  General  Assembly  resolution,  1066 
Weather,  ICAO  financing  of  North  Atlantic  stations  for 
obtaining,  885 
Information  Agency,   U.S.     See  United   States  Informa- 
tion Agency 
Inspection  and  control  systems : 
Detection   of   nuclear   weapons   tests,   negotiations   re- 
garding.    See   Geneva   conference   of   experts  and 
Geneva  meeting  to  negotiate 
Prevention    of    surprise    attack,    proposals    for.     See 

Geneva  technical  talks  and  Surprise  attack 
Relationship    to    disarmament,    addresses    and    state- 
ments :  Dulles,  .527,  903 ;  Lodge,  749,  752,  980 ;  Mur- 
phy. 876  :  Wilcox.  509,  998 
Instituto    Chileno   de    Administraci6n    Racional    de   Ex- 

presas,  915,  1001 
Inter-American    Affairs,    Bureau    of,    reorganization    by 

State  Department,  592 
Inter-American   conference,   lltli.    U.S.    loan   to  Ecuador 

for,  68 
Inter-American  cooperation  and  imity,  strengthening : 
Address,  letters,  and  remarks :  Dulles,  304,  305,  306 ; 

Eisenhower,  210,  303 ;  Frondizi,  210 
American  Foreign  Ministers  meeting,  text  of  communi- 
que, 575,  576 
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Inter-American  cooperation  and  unity — Continued 
U.S.-Brazil  joint  communique,  301 
U.S.  views  on  proposed  meeting,  statement    (Dulles), 

104 
Visit  of  Milton  Eisenhower  to  Central  America,  report 
on,  309 
Inter-American   development   institution,   proposed.     See 

under  Development  institutions 
Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission,  appointment 

of  U.S.  commissioner,  174 
Interdependence,    principle   of,    address    and    statement : 

Dillon,  318 ;  Dulles,  738 
Intergovernmental   Committee   for   European   Migration, 
meetings  of  Council  and  Executive  Committee,  article 
(Warren),  255 
Intergovernmental   Maritime   Consultative   Organization, 

convention  (1948)  on,  296, 1075 
Interim  Coordinating  Committee  for  International  Com- 
modity AiTaugements,   recommendation  for  meeting 
on  lead  and  zinc  problem,  847 
International  Atomic  Energy   Agency.     See  Atomic   En- 
ergy Agency,  International 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(see  also  Development  Loan  Fund,  International  Fi- 
nance    Corporation,     and     International     Monetary 
Fund) : 
Aid  to  India,  245,  516,  535 
Annual  report,  anoimeement  and  statement    (Dillon), 

632,  796 
Articles  of  agreement,  554 

Authorized    capital,    U.S.    proposes    increase    in,    ad- 
dresses,  article,   letters,   remarks,  and  statement: 
Anderson,  414 ;  Dillon,  859,  871 ;  Dulles,  528  ;  Eisen- 
hower, 412,  855  ;  Wright,  927 
Board    of    Governors,    annual    meeting,    message   and 

statements   (Anderson,  Dillon,  Eisenhower),  793 
Executive  director,  U.S.,  appointment  of,  1073 
International  development  association,  proposed  estab- 
lishment as  an  affiliate  of.     See  Development  asso- 
ciation, international 
Loans  in:  Africa,  646;  Asia,  562;  Brazil,  663;  India, 

545  ;  Latin  America,  919 ;  Peru,  628 
Reports  on  financial  activities,  328,  836 
Spanish  membership,  964 

Suez    Canal    compensation,    announcement    of   signing 
final  agreement  for,  349 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization : 
Air  navigation,  special  meeting  on,  535 
Nortli    Atlantic    ocean    stations,    rescues    by    weather 
ships,  885 
International    Commission    for    the    Northwest   Atlantic 

Fisheries,  appointment  of  U.S.  commissioner,  936 
International   Committee   on   Onomastic   Sciences,   func- 
tions, 399 
International  convention  for  protection  of  industrial  prop- 
erty, U.S.  delegation  to  diplomatic  conference  for  re- 
vision of,  035 
International  Cooperation  Administration   (see  also  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  Economic  and  technical  aid, 
and  Mutual  security)  : 
Asian  economic  development  fund,  156 
Cooperation  with  CARE,  address   (Reinhardt),  515 
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International  Cooperation  Administration — Continued 
Deputy  Director,  appointment    (Saccio),  440 
Deputy  Director  for  Management,  appointment   (Fitz- 

Gerald),  224 
Deputy  Director  for  Program  and  Planning,  appoint- 
ment (Grant),  260 
Directors  of  Operations  Missions  and  representatives, 
appointments  and  designations,  176,  223,  368,  519, 
716,  760,  892,  984 
Health  programs,  290,  381,  382 
Investment      guaranty      program.     See      Investment 

guaranty 
Investment  of  private  capital  abroad,  efforts  to  stimu- 
late, statement  (Smith),  1060 
Loan  to  Ecuador  for  11th  inter-American  conference,  68 
Management    programs    in    Latin    America,    address 

(Ilerter),  915 
Relief  aid  to  civilians  in  Taiwan  Straits  area,  576 
Technical  cooperation  program,  expansion  of,  address 

(Dillon),  871,  872 
Visit  of  Director  to  observe  operations  in  Africa,  782 
International  Court  of  Justice : 
Compulsory  jurisdiction,  U.S.  position,  address    (Rog- 
ers), 537,538,  539 
Statute,    declaration   recognizing  compulsory   jurisdic- 
tion, 223,  554,  675 
Taiwan   Straits  situation,   question  of  submitting  for 

settlement,  statements   (Dulles),  681,  682,  687 
U.S.    claim    against    Soviet   Union   for   destruction   of 
Navy  Neptune  plane,   U.S.  application,   announce- 
ments, and  texts  of  notes,  420,  698 
International  Development  Advisory  Board,  493 
International    development    association,    proposed.     See 

Development  association,  international 
International  Finance  Corporation  (see  also  Development 
Loan  Fund  and  International  Bank)  : 
Articles  of  agreement,  554,  592 

Functions  of,  address  and  remarks  (Beale,  Dillon),  871, 
968 
International  Geophysical  Year : 
Meetings  of  scientists  in  Soviet  Union,  391 
Oceanographic    survey,    participation    of    Soviet    ship 

Vityag  in,  578 
Outer-space    activities,     U.S.     support    of,     statement 

(Lodge),  975 
Relationship  to  satellite  programs,  address   (Becker), 
418 
International  Joint  Commission  (U.S.-Canada)  : 

Semiannual  executive  meeting,  text  of  joint  release,  773 
U.S.  commissioner,  appointment  of,  466 
International  Labor  Organization,  report  on  appraisal  of 

its  programs,  statement  (Kotschnig),  362,  3(54 
International    law     (see    also    International    Court    of 
Justice)  : 
Development  of,  remarks  (Murphy),  740 
International  order  under,  address   (Rogers),  536 
Laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land,  convention  (1907) 

and  annex,  592 
Law  of  the  sea,   conventions  and  protocol  regarding, 

554,  675,  782,  848,  891,  984 
Outer  space,  legal  aspects  of,  address  and  statement: 
Becker,  416 ;  Lodge,  977 
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International  law — Continued 
Rule  of  law,  developing  universal  respect  for,  remarks 

(Murphy),  051 
Taiwan  Straits  situation,  legal  authority  of  U.S.  posi- 
tion, address  (XIaurer),  1005 
U.S.  support,  address  (Dulles),  902 

Western     legal     system,     adoption    in     Asia,     address 
( Gumming ),  943 
International    Monetary    Fund    {see   also    International 
Bank) : 
Aid  to :  Latin  America,  312 ;  Turkey,  322,  323 
Annual  report,  statement   (Anderson),  794 
Articles  of  agreement,  554 
Board    of    Governors,    annual    meeting,    message   and 

statement    (Anderson,  Eisenhower),  793 
Functions  of,  remarks  (Dillon),  920 
Quotas,   U.S.  proposes  increases  in,  addresses,  letters, 
and  remarks :  Anderson,  414  ;  Dillon,  871 ;  Dulles, 
528 ;  Eisenhower,  412,  855 
International    Xorth   Pacific   Fi-sheries   Commission,    ap- 
pointment of  U.S.  commissioner,  673 
International  organizations   (sec  also  sul)jcct)  : 

Calendar  of  international  meetings,  38,  216,  397,  550, 

700,  886 
Works  of,  protocol  2  concerning  application  of  univer- 
sal copyright  convention  (1952)  to,  983 
International    Rice    Commis.sion,    amended    constitution, 

782 
International   Rule-s  of  Judicial  Procedure,   Commission 

on,  537 
International   Scientific  Committee  for  Trypanosomiasis 
Research,  designation  of  U.S.  observer  to  7th  meet- 
ing. 400 
International  Telecommunication  Union    {see  also  Tele- 
communications),  U.S.  delegation  to  administrative 
telegraph  and  telephone  conference  of,  634 
Investment  guaranties,  U.S.  program: 

Accomplishments  and  functions,  addresses  and  state- 
ments:  Dillon,  10.58;  Dulles,  502;  Reinhardt,  516; 
Smith,  1060 
Agreements  with :  Austria,  848 ;  Ghana,  620 
DLF  program,  1012,  1064 
Efforts  to  expand,  remarks  (Beale),  967,  968 
Investment  of  private  capital  abroad  : 
Africa,  address  (Satterthvvaite),  646 
Brazil,  U.S.  investments  in,  address   (Dulles),  305 
Canada,   U.S.    investments   in,   address    (Eisenhower), 

207 
Colombo   Plan   countries,   needed   for  development   of, 

communique  and  report,  861,  863,  804 
Expansion  and  protec-tion  of,   U.S.  efforts,  addresses, 
article,  remarks,  and  statements :  Beale,  907,  Dil- 
lon, 245,  859,  873,  920,  1056 ;  Eisenhower,  855,  856 ; 
Melntcsh,     1004;     Murphy,     908,     Smith,     1060; 
Wright,  927 
Investment    guaranties.     See     Investment    guaranties 
Latin    America,    U.S.    investments    in,    addresses,    ar- 
ticle, and  remarks :  Dillon,  919,  920 ;  Herter,  914 ; 
Lederer,  Culbertson,  315 ;  Rubottom,  655,  656 
Iran: 
DLF  loan  to,  l.'>4 
Shah,  visit  to  U.S.,  153 


Iran — Continued 
Soviet  interference  in,  address  (Herter),  807 
Support  of  U.S.  action  in  Lebanon,  183 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  554 

Fishing  and  con.servation  of  living  resources  of  high 

seas,  convention  on,  5.54 
High  seas,  convention  on,  554 
IAEA,  statute,  554 
Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on, 

554 
Universal  postal  convention  (19.57),  403 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  134 
U.S.  health  centers  in,  382 
U.S.  requests  information  on  missing  Air  Force  plane, 

505 
Visit  of  Under  Secretary  Dillon,  532 
Iraq  {see  also  Arab  Union)  : 

Overthrow  of  government  in  {see  also  Middle  East  sit- 
uation), statements:  Eisenhower,  182,  183;  Lodge, 
186,  187,  195 
U.S.  Ambassador,  appointment,  1076 
U.S.  citizens  in,  protection  of,  199 
U.S.  consulate  at  Kirkuk,  closing  of,  1076 
U.S.  recognition  of,  270,  273 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  403 
Ireland : 

IBRD  membership,  633 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Atomic  energy,  civil  uses  of,  agreement  with  U.S.,  176 

Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  675 

Copyright  convention   (1952),  universal,  protocols  1, 

2,  and  3  to,  983 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  high 

seas,  conventions  on,  675 
High  seas,  convention  on,  675 
IFC  articles  of  agreement,  554 

Sugar,  international  agreement  (1953)  on,  with  pro- 
tocol and  annex,  1031 
Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on, 

675 
Universal  copyright  convention  (1952),  936 
Universal  postal  convention  (19.57),  403 
Irrigation  and  land  development  projects  in  Ceylon,  DLF 

loan,  68 
Israel : 
Arab  refugees,  U.S.  and  U.N.  efforts  to  solve  problems 
of,  address  and  statement :  Hickenlooper,  798 ;  Lud- 
low, 775 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  with  U.S.,  176, 

55.5,  892 
Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  554 
Disputes,  compulsory  settlement  of,  optional  proto- 
col concerning,  555 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  high 

seas,  convention  on,  554 
High  seas,  convention  on,  554 
Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on, 

5.54 
Universal  postal  convention  (19.57),  403 
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Italy: 
Foreign  policy,  U.S.  view.s  on,  address  and  .statements: 

Dulles,  949,  9.50 ;  Zellerbaeh,  9i".9 
National  Poultry  Meat  Fair  at  Varese,  U.S.  exhibit,  429 
Prime  Minister,  visit  to  U.S.,  287 
Surprise  attack,  prevention  of.     See  Geneva  technical 

talks 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  amending  1956 

agreement  with  U.S.,  176 
Financial  aid  for  public  works  projects  in  San  Ma- 
rino, agreement  with  San  Marino,  928 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  40.3 
Ti-ust  Territory  of  Somaliland.     See  Somalllaud 

Jamali,  Fadhil,  186,  198 
Japan : 

Atomic  energy  safeguards,  request  for  IAEA  to  admin- 
ister, remarks  (McCone).669 
Chinese   Communist   trade  offensive   against,   remarks 

(Par-sons),  567,  568 
Foreign  Minister,  visit  to  U.S.,  447,  532 
GATT,  request  for  full  application  by  all  members  and 
selection  of  Tokyo  as  site  for  meeting  of,  933,  935 
International  trade  fair  at  0.saka,  U.S.  participation, 

429 
Lelsanon,  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  in,  proposed  resolu- 
tion relating  to,  199 
Nuclear  weapons  testing,   suspension  of,  co.sponsor  of 
resolution   on,   statements    (Lodge),   790,   791,   792 
(test) 
Prisoners   of   war,    Soviet   failure   to  return,    address 

(Herter),  806 
Trade  Mission,  visit  to  U.S.,  665 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,  declaration  extending  standstill  provisions  of 

article  XVI :/,,  984 
ICJ,  statute,  675 

Japanese    contributions    under    1952    administrative 

agreement  for  U.S.  services  and  supplies  in  Japan, 

agreement  with  U.S.  relating  to,  592 

Parcel  post,  agreement  and  protocol  with  U.S.,  1076 

Security  treaty  with  U.S.,  question  of  revision,  487, 

532 
Research  and  power  reactor  for  civil  uses  of  atomic 
energy,  agreement  and  protocol  with  U.S.,  40,  41, 
074,  675,  1076 
Re.search   reactor   for   civil   uses  of   atomic  energy, 

agreement   (19.55)   with  U.S.,  terminated,  1076 
United  Nations  forces  in  Japan,  agreement  regard- 
ing status  and  agreed  official  minutes,  223 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957), 403 
.Tarring,  Gunuar  Valfrid.  199 
Jernegan,  John  D.,  1076 
Johnson.  Sen.  Uyndon  B..  868,  977 
Johnston,  Eric,  289 
Johnstone,  James  R.,  549 
Joint    Commission     (U.S.-Canada),     International,     See 

International  Joint  Commission 
Joint  Defense,  Canada-U.S.  Committee  on,  agreement  and 
joint  statement    (Eisenhower,   Diefenbaker)    for  es- 
tablishment, 204,  208,  555 
Jones,  Riiliei-t  L..  174 
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Jordan  (see  also  Arab  Union)  : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  904 

Army  of,  request  U.S.  survey  team  to  study,  651 

Opium  and  other  drugs,  convention   (1912)  relating  to 

suppression  of  the  abuse  of,  175 
Political  independence  and  security  of,  efforts  to  pre- 
serve.    See  Middle  East  situation 
ITniversal  postal  convention  (1957),  403 
Jordan  River  project,  nonacceptance  by  Arab  states  for 
rehabilitation  of  Palestine  refugees,  address    (Lud- 
low ) .  777,  778 
Judicial  Procedure,  Commission  on  International  Rules 

of,  5.37 
Jum'a,  Midhat,  904 

Justice,  International  Court  of.     See  International  Court 
of  Justice 

Kallis,  Selma  G.,  542 
Kamll,  Mustafa,  346 
Kearns,  Henry,  713 
Kennedy,  Sen.  John  F.,  .547 
Kennedy,  John  P.,  662 

Khrushchev,     Nikita,     correspondence     with     President 
Eisenhower  on  : 
Middle  East  situation,  229,  275,  342,  369 
Nuclear  weapons  tests,  Geneva  conference  of  experts 

on  detection  of,  149 
Summit  meeting,  proposed,  agenda  proj^osals,  96 
Surprise  attack,  prevention  of,  acceptance  of  U.S.  pro- 
posal for  talks  on,  279 
Taiwan  Straits  situation,  499 
U.S. -Soviet  trade,  expansion  of,  200 
King,  Gordon  D.,  476 
Knuth-Winterfeldt,  Kield  Gustav,  815 
Koegel,  Lawrence,  592 
Kohler,  Foy  D.,  154 
Korea  : 
Communist   aggression   in,  address,   report,  and  state- 
ment :   Dulles,  525 ;   Eisenhower,  481 ;   Hickenlooper, 
1021,  1023 
Reunltication  of: 

General    Assembly    actions    regarding,     statements 
(Hickenlooper)  and  text  of  resolution,  1020,  1025, 
1026 
"Sixteen"  requests  for,  announcements,  communica- 
tion  (Lodge),  and  U.K.  note  regarding,  1.52,  1003 
Soviet  prevention  of,  address   (Herter).  807 
Troop  withdrawal  from : 

Chinese   Communist   announcement   of,   U.S.    views, 

statements.  Dulles,772 ;  Hickenlooper,  1023 
U.N.  Command  replies  to  Communist  requests,  texts, 
781 
Korea,  north : 

Korea,  proposal  for  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from, 

U.N.  Command  reply  to,  781 
Soviet  creation  of,  statement  ( Hickenlooper ) ,  781 
Korea,  Republic  of : 

Independence  of.  10th  anniversary,  message   (Dulles), 

346 
Minl.ster  of  Reconstruction,  vi.sit  to  U.S.,  693 
U.N.    membership,    Soviet    veto,    statement     (Hicken- 
looper), 1025 
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Korea.  Republic  of — Continued 
U.S.  aid,  y4 

U.S.  cultural   relations  with,  article   (Colligau).  115 
Universal   imstal   convention    (1957).   403 

Kotschnis.  Walter  M.,  3i;0 

Kretzniann.  Edwin  II.  J.,  5!)2 

Kubitscliek  de  Uliveira,  Juseelino,  282 

Labor : 

Education,  ICA  programs,  1063 

Forced  labor,  Chinese  Communist,  addresses:  Berding, 
t)58 ;  Cumming,  942 ;  Dulles,  866,  991,  993  ;  Murphy, 

oos 

Working  conditions  in  Panama  Canal  Zone.  U.S.  legis- 
lation    regarding,     announcement     and     message 
1  Eisenhower) ,  237 
Labor   Oi-ganization,   International,   report  on  appraisal 

of  its  programs,  statement  (Kotschnig),  362,  364 
Lacy,  William  S.  B.,  390 
Langer.  Sen.  William.  .547 
Laos : 

Aircraft,    convention    (1948)    on    international    recog- 
nition of  rights  in.  403 
I'niversal  postal  convention  (1957).  403 
U.S.  Operations  Mission,  designation  of  director,  176 
Latin  America  (gee  also  Inter- American,  Organization  of 
American    States,    Pan    American,    and    individual 
countries)  : 
Balance  of  payments  with   U.S.  during  1957  and  1st 
quarter  of  1958.  article  (Lederer.  Culbertson),  311 
Collective  security,  address    (Dulles),  .305,  306 
Economic  development,     f^ce  inidcr  Economic  develop- 
ment 
Foreign  Ministers,  Washington  meeting : 
Announcement  and  text  of  coramimique,  574 
Statements :   Dulles,  486.  GOl :   Rubottom.  655,  6-58 
Inter-American  development  institution,  proposed. 

See  under  Development  institutions 
Italian  relations  with,  address  ( Zellerhach ) .  960 
Participation    in   decisions   regarding   worlil    problems, 

letters  (Eisenhower,  Kubitschek),  2S1 
Soviet-bloe   economic   activities   in,    article    (Wright), 

923,  924 
U.S.   cultural    relations   with,    article    and    statement: 

Oolligan.  113:  Dulles.  10 
U.S.  policy  toward,  address  (Ruliottoni),  054 
Lavergne,  Daly  C..  176 
Law,  international.    See  International  law- 
Lead  and  zinc,  problem  of  oversnpjil.v  of : 
Geneva  meetings  on,  U.S.  delegation  to,  847 
U.S.  imposition  of  import  quotas  : 
Announcement  at  Latin  American  Foreign  Ministers 

meeting,  statement  (Dulles),  601 
Letter  and  proclamation  (Eisenhower) ,  579 
U.S.  position,  addresses,  letter,  and  statement :  Dillon. 
744  :  Dulles,  597  ;  Eisenhower,  69  :  Mann,  5S3 
I  League  of  Arab  States,  Pact  of,  410,  411,  686 
j  League  of  Nations.  Soviet  policy  regarding,  996 
1  Lebanon : 

Deitendents  of  U.S.  oSii-ials  in.  authorized  to  return  bo, 

688 
ICA  research  institution.  1(M".3 
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Lebanon — Continued 
I'olitical  independence  and  security  of,  efforts  to  pre- 
serve.   See  Middle  East  situation 
Travel  in,  Americans  advised  against,  31 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Continental  shelf,  convention  on.  554 

Fi.shing  and  comservation  of  living  resources  of  high 

seas,  convention  on,  554 
High  seas,  convention  on,  554 
Special  assistance  for  budgetary  support,  agreement 

with  U.S.  granting,  592 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  403,  (536 
Wheat,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  sui)ply,  68 
Visit  of  Under  Secretary  Dillon,  .532 
Lederer,  Walther.  311 
Leffler,  Ross  L.,  673 

Legi.slation,   foreign,    regarding  war   damage   and   resti- 
tution : 
Austria,  619 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  620.  699 
Legislation.  U.S.    >S'ee  under  Congress 
Lemus,  Jos^  Maria,  822 

Less   developed   countries    ( .5ee   also   Development   Loan 
Fund,  International  Bank,  and  Special  Fund)  : 
Appeal  of  communism  to  peoples  of,  946, 1038 
Commodity  problems,  efforts  to  solve,  statement  (Phil- 
lips), 3.58 
Economic  development.    Sec  Economic  development 
Economic   offensive   of    Soviet   Union    and    Soviet-bloe 
countries   in,   and   U.S.   programs   and   policies   to 
counter : 
Addresses,   article,   remarks,   and   statements :   Cum- 
ming. 941 ;  Dillon,  244,  245,  320,  819,  821,  869 ;  Allen 
Dulles,  828  :  Dulles,  35,  36.  Ill,  241,  990,  992;  Herter, 
1038,  1039:  Murphy,  90.5,  907,  908,  1043:  Parsons, 
566,  569 ;  Phillips,  704,  8.33 ;  Reiuhardt,  517 ;  Smith, 
382  :  Wilcox.  25,  26  ;  Wright.  922 
State  Department  publication  on,  31 
Food  re.serve  policies  in,  importance  of  establishment  in, 

.statement  (Phillips),  .3.57 
Investment  of  U.S.  private  capital  in.     Sec  Investment 

of  private  capital  abroad 
Postwar  inflation  in,  statement  (  Phillips),  352 
U.X.  technical  assistance  program.     See  under  United 

Nations 
U.S.  aid.  3,  515,  516,  517,  705,  899 
Liatis.  Alexis  S.,  815 
Libby,  W.  F.,  160 
Liberia  : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  .5.54 

Disputes,  compulsory  settlement  of,  optional  protocol 

cimcei'iiing,  555 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  high 

seas,  convention  on,  554 
High  seas,  convention  on,  5.54 

Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on,  554 
Univcrsiil  ixistal  convention  (1957),  403 
U.S.  aid,  86 

U.S.  Operations  Mission,  designation  of  director,  984 
Visit  of  U.S.-U.K.  scientific  panel,  782 
Lilxmati.  Roland  V..  635 
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Liibya : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  54 
IBRD,  membership,  836 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

IBRD,  articles  of  agreement,  554 
IFC,  articles  of  agreement,  592 
IMF,  articles  of  agreement,  554 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957) ,  403 
U.S.  aid,  84 

U  S.  Embassy,  transfer  from  Tripoli  to  Benghazi,  224 
Liechtenstein,  universal  copyright  convention  (1952),  and 

protocols  1  and  2, 936, 983 
Linen  toweling,  escape-clause  relief  held  unnecessary  on 

imports  of,  628 
Lleras  Camargo,  Alberto,  30 
Load  line  convention  (1930),  international,  675 
Loan  Fund,  Development.     See  Development  Loan  Fund 
Loans,  U.S.    {see  also  Development  Loan  Fund  and  Ex- 
port-Import Bank) : 
ICA  loan  to  Ecuador  for  11th  inter-American  confer- 
ence, 68 
Latin  America,  address  and  article:  Lederer,  Culbert- 

son,  314 ;  Rubottom,  655 
Proceeds    from    sales    of    surplus    agricultural    com- 
modities, use  for  loans,  430,  431,  432,  433,  434,  1063, 
1065 
Lodge,  Henry  Cabot : 
Addi-ess  and  statements : 

Chinese  representation  in  the  U.N.,  question  of,  U.S. 

position,  585 
Disarmament : 
Agenda  items,  procedure  for  discussion,  666,  667, 

668 
U.S.  and  Soviet  views  on,  747,  751,  752,  753,  787 
Lebanese  complaint  against  intervention  by  U.A.R., 

88,  90,  186 
Nuclear  weapons  tests,  suspension  and  control  of,  U.S. 
position   on   proposed   resolutions   regarding,    790, 

837,  839 
Outer  space,  peaceful  uses  of,  U.S.  views  and  pro- 
posal regarding,  972,  974,  980 
"Peaceful  coexistence,"  General  Assembly  approval 

of  rewording  of  agenda  item  on,  590 
"Situation  in  Himgary,"  inscription  of  item  on  Gen- 
eral Assembly  agenda,  U.S.  support,  589 
U.S.  troops  in  Middle  East,  question  of  withdrawal 

of,  629 
United  Nations  and  American  Ideals,  448 
United  Nations  Day,  1958,  727 
Communication   to   U.N.    Secretary-General   regarding 

Korean  reunification,  153 
Confirmation  as  U.S.   Representative  to  U.N.   General 
Assembly,  294 
Lodge,  John  Davis,  823,  963 
Longman,  Tremper,  519 
Loomis,  Daniel  P.,  822 
Lopez  Mateos,  Adolfo,  1012 
Loran  transmitting  station,  agreement  with  Nicaragua 

for  establishment,  555 
Lord,  Mrs.  Oswald  B.,  294,  758 
Ludlow,  James  M.,  775 
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Luxembourg : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  815 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,  proces  verbal  of  rectification  concerning  proto- 
col amending  part  I  and  articles  XXIX  and  XXX, 
protocol  amending  preamble  and  parts  II  and  III, 
and  protocol  of  organizational  amendments,  296  ^ 

GATT,  protocol  of  rectification  to  French  text,  296 
GATT,   7th  protocol   of  rectifications  and  modifica- 
tions to  texts  of  schedules,  936  f 
Property  rights  and  interests  in  Germany,   charter         | 
of  Arbitral  Commission  on,  41  j 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  403  1 

Macmillan,  Harold,  23,  83,  275,  277  1 

MagiU,  Robert  N.,  440 

Malaria   eradication,    U.S.   and   ^YHO   efforts,   290,   381, 

382,  732,  834 
Malaya,  Federation  of : 

DLF  loan  for  seaport  improvement,  290 
IBRD,  membership,  633  ' 

Import  restrictions,  GATT  consultations  on,  349 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council,  agreement  (1948)  tor 

establishment  of,  782 
International   Rice   Commission,   amended   constitu- 
tion and  rules  of  procedure,  782 
Military   equipment,   materials,   and  services,   agree- 
ment with  U.S.  for  purchase,  675 
Road   traffic,   convention    (1949)    on,   with    annexes, 

675 
UNESCO,  constitution,  296 

Maleter,  Pal,  7 

Management,    importance  to   economic  development,   ad- 
dress   and    statements:    Dillon,    920;    Herter,    914, 

Smith,  1061  . 

Manila  Air  Station,  agreements  with  Philippines  relating 

to,  404 
Mann,  Thomas  C,  583 
Mansfield,  Sen.  Mike,  294,  547,  702,  708 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization,  Intergovernmental, 

convention  (1948)  on,  296,  1075 
Marshall  plan,  address  (DuUes),  3 
Satsu     and     Quemoy     Islands.     See     Taiwan     Straits 

situation 
Maurer,  Ely,  1005 
Mayo,  Charles  W.,  839 
McBride,  Robert  H.,  549 
McClellan,  Harold  Chadick,  696 
McConaughy,  Walter  P.,  222 
McCone,  John  A.,  633,  668 
McElhlney,  Thomas  W.,  592 
McElroy,  Neil  H.,  160 
Mclnnis,  Edgar,  61 
Mcintosh,  Dempster,  1064 
McKay,  Douglas,  773 
McKinney,  Robert  M.,  633,  673 
McLaughlin,  Robert  E.,  126 
McNaughton,  Gen.  A.  G.  L.,  773 
McWhorter,  Roger  B.,  466 

Medical   care   and   veterans   hospitals,   agreements  with 
Philippines  regarding,  176 
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MtHlifnl    delegations,    agreement   with    Soviet   Union  for 
reiini-oial  exchange  of,  U.S.  progress  report  on,  391 
Mouaiiaee,  Robert  B.,  13-1 
Merchant,  Livingston  T.,  SOO 
Meteorology.    Sec  Weather 
Mexico : 

Inauguration  of  President  Lopez  Mateos,  greetings  from 

rre.sident  Eisenhower  on  occasion  of,  904,  1012 
Special  U.N.  Fund,  views  on  election  of  Governing  Coun- 
cil members,  706 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural     commodities,     agreements     with     U.S. 

amending  lO.j"  agreement,  176,  936 
Air   transport,   agreement   with   U.S.   amending   the 
memorandum  of  understanding  of  the  provisional 
agreement  592 
Sugar,  protocol  amending  1953  agreement,  636 
Television,    agreement   with    U.S.   for   allocation    of 

ultra-high-frequency  channels,  260 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  403 
Micronesia.    See  Pacific  trust  territories :  Pacific  Islands 
Middle  East  situation : 

Addresses,  i-emarks  and  statements :  Barco,  SS,  Depart- 
ment, 650 ;  Dulles,  8,  10,  104,  105,  106,  240,  265,  266, 
267,  268,  269,  270,  271,  272,  308,  376,  409,  493,  526, 
737,  811 ;  Eisenhower,  181,  183,  337,  342 ;  Fanfani, 
287 ;  Herter,  494 ;  Lodge,  88,  90,  186,  189,  191.  193, 
196,  197,  198,  449;  MuiT>hy,  651,  652,  879,  1043; 
Nkrumah,  283,  286 ;  White  House,  231 ;  Wilcox,  506 
CoiTespondence,  joint  communique,  and  messages : 
Bayar,  183 ;  Chamoun,  236  ;  Dulles,  Adenauer,  281 ; 
Eisenhower,  182,  220,  229,  233,  235,  274,  281; 
Khrushchev,  231,  234,  275,  342,  369,  500 ;  Kubitschek, 
282  :  Mirza,  183 ;  Pahlavi,  183 
Baghdad  Pact  ministerial  meeting,  views  on,  text  of 

communique,  273 
General  Assembly,  3d  emergency  session,  actions  and 
efforts  in : 
Acceptance    of    proposal   for,    letters    (Eisenhower, 

Khrushchev),  342 
Arab  resolution,  statement  (Dulles),  409,  411  (text) 
U.S.  program  for  the  Middle  East,  proposed,  address 
(Eisenhower),  337 
German-U.S.  exchange  of  views  regarding,  joint  com- 
munique (Dulles,  Adenauer),  281 
Heads  of  Government  meeting  to  discuss,  proposed : 
Attendance  of  General  de  Gaulle,  statement  (Dulles), 

271 
Brazilian  support  of  proposal  for,  letter  (Kubitschek), 
281 
French  views  regarding,  276,  277 

Ghanaian  views  regarding,  283,  286 
Indirect  aggression,  question  of  discussion  of,  state- 
ments (Dulles),  229,  205,  266,  267,  268,  274 
Negotiations  regarding,  letters  and  statements :  Dul- 
les, 265,  266,  267,  268,  271 ;  Eisenhower-Khrushchev, 
229,  274,  369 
Participants,  question  of,  268,  275,  277 
Italian-U.S.  exchange  of  views  regarding,  joint  state- 
ment (Eisenhower,  Fanfani),  287 
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Middle  East  situation — Continued 
Security  Council  actions  and  efforts  in : 

Complaint  by  Lebanon  of  U.A.R.  intervention,  state- 
ments :  Barco,  88 ;  Lodge,  88,  90,  ISO,  1S9,  191,  193, 
ltM5,  197 
Dispatch   of    U.N.   Observation   Group    to   Lebanon, 
statement  (Dulles)  and  text  of  resolution,  (text) 
90,  105 
Draft  resolutions : 
Japanese,  198,  199 
Soviet  Union,  190, 191n 
U.S.,  189,  193,  197,  198 
-•6th  U.S.  Fleet,  use  of,  letters  and  statement:  Dulles,  10; 
Khrushchev,  231,  500 ;  Pahlavi,  Mirza,  Bayar,  183 
Soviet   i)osition,   letters   and    statements :    Eisenhower, 
230;   Khrushchev,   231,    234,   275,   342;   Lodge,   90, 
190,  191, 193,  197 
Travel    in    Middle    East    State    Department    advises 

against   199 
U.K.  dispatch  of  troops  to  Jordan,  U.S.  and  Soviet  views 
regarding,  correspondence  and  statements:  Dulles, 
409,  410;  Eisenhower,  229;  Khrushchev,  231,  232, 
234 ;  Lodge,  193 
U.N.  efforts  for  peace  in,  address  (Wilcox) ,  506 
U.N.  Observation  Group  in  Lebanon.     See  Observation 

Group 
■^.S.  Armed  Forces,  dispatch  to  and  withdrawal  from 
Lebanon,  addresses,  letters,  mes-sages,  remarks,  and 
statements:  Bayar,  183;  Department  650;  Dulles, 
106,  267,  271,  272,  409,  410,  493,  526,   811;  Eisen- 
how^-,  181,  183 ;  Khrushchev,  276,  342 ;  Lodge,  186, 
196,  197,  449,  588,  629;  Mirza,  183;  Murphy,  652; 
Pahlavi,  183 
*D.S.  position,  addresses,  letters,  and  statements:  Dul- 
les, 8,  10,  104, 105, 106,  240,  308,  376,  526,  811 ;  Eisen- 
hower, 181,  183,  229,  230 ;  Herter,  494 ;  Lodge,  449 ; 
Murphy,  651,  652,  879,  1043 ;  Wilcox,  507 
U.S.  recognition  of  Iraqi  Government,  effect  of,  state- 
ment (Dulles),  270 
Military  assistance   (see  also  Blilitary  missions.  Mutual 
defense,  and  Mutual  security)  : 
Agreements    providing   military   equipment,   materials, 
and   services,   with ;   Burma,   222 ;   Indonesia,  384, 
404;  Malaya,  675 
Assistance  to  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  agreement 

regarding  loan  of  naval  vessels  to,  848 
China,  Republic  of.    See  Taiwan  Straits  situation 
Lebanon.    See  Middle  East  situation 
Soviet-bloc  activities,  article  (Wright),  922 
U.S.  program  : 

Draper  Committee  to  study,  950,  954 
Exchange   of   views   on.   President   Eisenhower   and 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  letters,  546 
Military  bases,  U.S. : 

Contributions  of  allies  for,  address  (Smith),  380 

Cuba,  withdrawal  of  U.S.  Marine  guard  from  Guanta- 

namo  Naval  Base  in,  282 
Philippines,  agreement  relating  to  Manila  Air  Station, 

404 
Soviet  views  on,  97,  972,  981 
Jlilitarj'  equipment  materials,  facilities,  and  services,  use 
of  foreign  currencies  for  procurement  of,  426,  429,  430 
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Military   missions,    U.S.,    agreements    for,   with :    Brazil, 

1075 ;  Haiti,  892 ;  Jordan,  651 
Military  obligations  in  cases  of  dual  nationality,  protocol 

(1930)  relating  to,  40.3 
Military    program,    U.S.      See   Mutual    defense,    Mutual 

senirity,  anil  National  defense 
Mills,  Rep.  Wilbur  D.,  133 
Mirza,  Iskander,  183 
Missiles.   U.S.   supply  of  sidewinder  guided   missiles   to 

Republic  of  China,  statement  (Dulles) ,  600 
Monaco,  universal  posted  convention  (1957),  403 
Monetary  Fund,  International.     See  International  Mone- 
tary Fmid 
Money  orders,  international,  agi'eement  with  U.A.R.  for 

exchange  of,  1076 
Montgomery,  Edwai-d  P.,  519 
Moore,  John  Bassett,  494 
Moore,  Ross  E.,  892 
Morgan,  Thomas  E.,  379 
Morocco : 

IBRD,  membership.  633 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Economic,   technical,   and   related  assistance,   agree- 
ment supplementing  1957  agreement  with  U.S.,  41 
Transportation     by    air,     international,     convention 
(1929)   for  unification  of  certain  rules  relating  to 
and  protocr)!,  223 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957), 403 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  223 
Morse,  Sen.  Wayne,  .547 
Muller,  Willard  C,  760 
Murphy,  Franklin  David,  422 
Murphy,  Raymond  E.,  440 

Murphy,  Robert,  addresses,  remarks,  and  statement : 
Academic  training  and  diplomacy,  690 
The  Bases  of  Peace,  740 
International  communism,  strategy  of,  1043 
Passport  legislation,  proposed,  2.51 
Rule   of   law,   comparison   of   U.S.   and   Soviet  respect 

for,  651 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  141,  874,  905 
Mutual  defense  assistance  agreements  (see  also  Military 
missions),  with : 
Japan,  agreement  for  Japanese  financial  contributions, 

592 
Norway,  agreement  amending  annex  C  of  1950  agree- 
ment, 592 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951   (Battle 

Act) ,  embargo  list  revised,  392, 467 
Mutual  defense  treaties  and  agreements  (.see  also  ANZUS 
Council,  Baghdad  Pact,  Collective  security.  Mutual 
security.  National  defense.  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  aird  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion) : 
Canada,    U.S.-Canadian   Committee  on   Joint   Defense, 

agreement  for  establishment,  208,  555 
China,    Republic    of,    U.S.    defense    treaty    with.     See 

Taiwan  Straits  situation :  U.S.  decision  to  aid 
Japan,  question  of  revision  of  U.S.  security  treaty  with, 

487,  .532 
Philippines,  mutual  defense  pact  with,  joint  statement 
(Eisenhower,  Garcia),  120 


Mutual  defense  treaties  and  agreement.? — Continued 
U.K.,  agreement  on  mutual  defense  purposes  of  atomic 
energy  with,  157,  161   (text),  310,  331 
Mutual  security  and  other  a.ssistance  programs  (.see  also 
Agricultural  surpluses.  Collective  security.  Economic 
and   technical   aid,  Military  assistance,   and  Mutual 
defense) : 
Addresses  and  statement :  Dulles,  3 ;  Eisenhower,  103 ; 

Murphy,  143;  Smith,  380;  Wilcox,  27 
Administration  and  coordination  of  (see  also  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration),  State  Depart- 
ment, 111,  .532,  1076 
Africa,  address  (Satterthwaite),  646 
Defense  support.     See  Defense  supiwrt 
DeveloiHuent  Loan  Fund.     See  Development  Loan  Fund 
Draper  Conunittee  to  study,  .547,  950,  954 
Exemption  of  certain  functions  from  restrictive  pro- 
visions of  law.  Executive  order,  664 
Financial  aid  for  medical  training  center  in  Berlin,  913 
Investment  guaranty  program.     See  Investment  guar- 
anty program 
Latin  America,  article   (Lederer,  Culbertson),  314 
19.59  program  : 

Analysis  of,  address  ( Smith) ,  380 

Appropriations  for,   letters  and  statements :  Dillon, 

243;   Dulles,   104,  107,  239,  811;   Eisenhower,  103, 

.546 ;  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  547,  548 

Pictorial  exhibit  on,  3» 

President's    13th    semiannual    report    to    Congress   on 

(July  1-Dec.  31,  1957),  excerpts,  81 
Role  of  private  enterprise  in  advancing  purpo.ses  of, 
proposed  study  of,  716,  970,  10.59 

NAC.     See  North  Atlantic  Council 

Nagy,  Imre,  6,  7 

Narcotic  drugs.     See  Drugs 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958,  statement  on 

signing  (Eisenhower),  327 
National   defense   and   security    (.see   also  Collective  se- 
curity. Mutual  defense,  and  Mutual  security)  : 
Maintenance  of,  address  (Dulles),  903 
Passport  issuance  to  Communists,  danger  to,  address 

(O'Connor),  882,  884 
Trade  agreements  legislation,  provisions  regarding,  arti- 
cles :  Catudal,  1054,  Kallis,  .544,  1054 
The    United   Nations   and   National   Security,   address 

(Cargo),  725 
U.S.  policy  of,  international  aspects,  address  (Herter), 
1037 
National  exhibits,  announcements  and  agreement  regard- 
ing exchange  of  with  Soviet  Union,  577,  696 
National  Science  Foundation,  coordinator  of  Federal  sci- 
ence information  activities,  1049 
Nationalism  : 

Africa,  growth  in,  address  (Satterthwaite),  641 
Arab,   U.S.  position  toward,  statements:   Dulles,  269; 

Lodge,  192.  195 
Asian,  features  of,  address  (Cumming),  945 
Problems  arising  from  development  of,  address   (Wil- 
cox), 24,  25 
Soviet  use  of,  statements  (Dulles),  62,  239,  240 
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Nationalism — Continued 

Trend   of   Soviet    policies  toward,   statement    (Dulles), 
TliS 
Nationalit.v,   dual,   iirutoeol    (IIKO)    relating   to   militar.v 

obligation  in  cases  of,  403 
NATO.     See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Nauru,  Trust  Territory  of,  progress  in,  statement  (ilarian 

Anderson),  1029 
Naval  vessels.     See  Ships 

Navigation,  friendship,  and  commerce  treaties,  provisions 
for  protection  of  private  foreign  investment,  address 
and  statement :  Beale,  9GT  ;  Dillon,  1058 
Navigation  (see  also  Aviation  and  Safety  at  .sea)  ;  agree- 
ment with  Nicaragua  for  e.stablishment  of  a  Loran 
transmitting  station,  .j.'i.") 
Near  and  Middle  East    (see  also  Middle  East  situation 
and  hidiridiialeoinitries)  : 
Arab-Israeli  dispute,  article   (Ludlow),  775,  77(5 
Arab  states.    See  Arab  states 
Collective  security.     See  Baghdad  Pact  and  League  of 

Arab  States 
Economic    development    in,    address    and    statement : 

Burns,  469 ;  Dulles,  737 
Italian  relati(ms  with,  address  ( Zellerbach),  060 
Oil,  need  for  Western  markets,  statement  (Dulles),  737 
Prevention  of  disease  in,  address  and  statement :  Eisen- 
hower, 340:  Smith,  382 
Refugee  problem.     See  under  Refugees 
Soviet  policy  in.  article  and  statements:  Dillon,  245; 

Dulles,  240 :  Lodge,  192 ;  Wright,  923 
Suez  Canal  problem.     See  Suez  Canal 
U.S.  policy  in,  address  (Murphy),  879 
Visit  of  Assistant  Secretary  Rountree,  1004 
Nepal : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  767 
Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  554 
Dispute.s,  compulsory  settlement  of,   optional  protocol 

concerning,  .555 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  high 

seas,  convention  on,  554 
High  seas,  convention  on,  .5.54 

Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on,  554 
Universal  postal  convention  (10.57),  403 
Netherlands : 

Dairy  products,  U.S.  import  restrictions  on.  034 
Renegotiation  of  tariff  concessions  under  GATT,  215 
Special  U.N.  Fund  Governing  Council,  election  of  mem- 
bers, views  on,  706,  707 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air  navigation  services  in  Faroe  Islands,  Gret-nlaud, 
and  Iceland,  10.56  agreements  on  joint  financing  of, 
87 
Continental  shelf,  conventicm  on,  802 
Cultural  proi)erty,  1054  convention  and  protocol  for 
protection  in  event  of  armed  conflict  and  regula- 
tions of  execution,  1031 
Dispute.s,  compulsory  settlement  of,  optional  protocol 

concerning,  802 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  high 

seas,  convention  on,  891 
GATT,  protocols  amending,  .55.5,  036 
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Netherlands — Continued 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

GATT,   7th  protocol   of  rec-tifications  and    modifica- 
tions to  texts  of  schedules,  936 
German  external  debts,  agi-eement  on.  518 
High  seas,  convention  on.  891 
Territorial  .sea  and  contiguous  zone,  c<mvention  on, 

SOI 
Universal  postal  convention  ( 1057),  403 
Neutralism,  Ghanaian  policy  of,  addresses:    (Nkrumah), 

284,  285 
New  Guinea,  Trust  Territory  of : 

Exchange  of  parcels  with  U.S.,  agreement   (U.S.-Aus- 

tralia)  for,  715 
Progre.ss  in,  statement   (Marian  Anderson),  1029 
New  Zealand : 

ANZUS  Council  meeting,  612 

Import  restrictions,  reduction,  031 

Renegotiation  of  tariff  concessions  under  GATT,  215 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  848 
Disputes,   compulsory  settlement  of,  optional   proto- 
col concerning.  848 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  f>f  high 

seas,  convention  on,  848 
GATT,  7th  prot(K-ol  of  rectifications  and  modifications 

to  texts  of  schedtiles,  936 
High  .seas,  convention  on,  848 

International  carriage  by  air,  protocol  amending  1929 
convention  for  unification  of  certain  rules  relating 
to,  175 
Nonimmigrant  visa.s,  agreement  modifying  agreement 

with  U.S.,  134 
Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on. 

848 
Universal  postal  convention  (10.57),  403 
Trust  Territor.y  of  Western  Samoa,  i>rogress  in,  state- 
ment (Marian  Anderson),  1029 
Newsmen,  U.S. : 

In  Soviet  Union,  censorship  of,  address   (Berding),  57 
Travel  to  Communist  China,  question  of  i.s.suing  pass- 
ports for,  statement  (  Dulles) ,  685 
Nicaragua  : 

Lox-an   transmitting  st^ition,   agreement  with   U.S.   for 

establishment,  .555 
Polio  outbreak  in,  U.S.  aid  to  combat,  address  (Smith), 

382 
Sugar,  protocol  amending  10.53  agreement,  848 
Universal  po.stal  convention  (1957) ,  403 
Nigeria,  Federation  of : 
Developments  in,  address  (Satterthwaite),  (544,  (545 
Visit  of  U.S.-U.K.  scientific  panel,  782 
Nikezic.  Marko,  767 
Nixon,  Richard  M.,  131,  28.5,  1042 
Nkrumah,  Kwame,  283,  642 

Non-Self-Governing  Territories  (see  also  Self-determina- 
tion and  Trust  territories),  U.N.  Committee  on  In- 
formation from,  address  (Satterthwaite),  (544 
North  Atlantic  Council : 

Foreign  Ministers  spring  meeting,  acceptance  of  U.S. 
invitation  to  meet  in  Washington,  570 
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North  Atlantic  Council — Continued 
Paris  meeting : 
Departure  statement  (Dulles),  1040 
Soviet  note  regarding,  Department  statement  on,  1042 
U.S.  delegation,  1041 
North  Atlantic  Ice  Patrol,  agreement  regarding  financial 

support  of,  223 
North  Atlantic  ocean  stations,  rescues  in  1957  by  weather 

ships,  885 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization    (see  also  Atlantic 
Community  and  North  Atlantic  Council)  : 
Addresses :  Dulles,  571 ;  Spaak,  607 
Canadian  role  in,  remarks  and  statement  (Dulles),  66, 

765 
Developments  in,  excerpts  from  President's  report  to 

Congress,  83 
Establishment  and  effectiveness,  addresses :  Cargo,  728, 

729 ;  Mui-phy,  1046 
Italian  role  in,   address  and   statement :   Dulles,   949 ; 

Zellerbach,  959 
Liaison  viith  OAS,  question  of,  statement  (Dulles),  771 
National  representatives  and  international  staff,  agree- 
ment (19.51)  on  status  of,  29C 
Role  in  U.S.  foreign  policy,  address  (Murphy),  142 
Soviet     views    on    German    participation,     statement 
(Dulles),  65 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries : 

International  Commission  for  the,  appointment  of  U.S. 

commissioner,  936 
Protocol  to  international  convention  for,  403 
Norway ; 
Draft  resolution  on  Middle  East  situation,  409 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air  transport  sei^vices,  agreements  with  U.S.,  174,  175, 

223 
Double  taxation  on  income,  convention  with  U.S.  sup- 
plementing 1949  convention  for  avoidance  of,  176 
GATT,  declaration  extending  standstill  provisions  of 

article  XVI :  J,,  984 
GATT,  7th  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications 

to  texts  of  schedules,  936 
Property,  rights  and  Interests  in  Germany,  charter  of 

Arbitral  Commission  on,  983 
Mutual  defense  assistance,  agreement  amending  1950 

agreement  with  U.S.,  475 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  403,  636 
Nucker,  Delmas  H.,  165 
Nuclear  energy.    Sec  Atomic  energy 

OAS.  See  Organization  of  American  States 
Observation  Group,  U.N.,  in  Lebanon : 

Address  and  statements:  Barco,  88;  Dulles,  105;  Lodge, 

88, 187, 189, 193, 194, 198 ;  Wilcox,  997 
Security  Council  resolution,  text,  90 
O'Connor,  Jeremiah  J.,  3G8 
O'Connor,  Roderic  L.,  SSO 

Office  of  Defense  and  Civilian  Mobilization,  duties  under 
national  security  provision  of  trade  agreements  legis- 
lation, 544 
Oil,  Middle  East : 

ImiKjrtance  to  Middle  East  economic  development,  ad- 
dress ( Burns ) ,  473 
Need  for  Western  markets,  statement  (Dulles) ,  737 
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Onomastic  sciences,  U.S.  delegation  to  6th  Congress,  399 
"Operation     Pan    America."       See    Inter-American    co- 
operation 
Opium,  protocol  (1953)  regulating  production,  trade,  and 

use  of,  134,  518 
Opium  and  other  drugs,  convention  (1912)  relating  to  sup- 
pression of  abuse  of,  as  amended,  175,  260 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation,  aid  to 

Turkey,  323 
Organization  of  American  States : 
Address  ( Dulles) ,  305,  306 

American  Foreign  Ministers  meeting,  proposals  regard- 
ing, text  of  communique,  575,  576 
Liaison  with  NATO,  question  of,  statement  (Dulles) ,  771 
Special  Committee,  appointment  of  U.S.  representative 

to,  713 
U.S.-Brazil  supiwrt,  text  of  joint  communique,  301 
Outer  space  («eeo?«o  Satellites,  earth-circling)  : 
Control  of,  address  (Becker),  416 
DisaiTnament  aspects  of,  statement  (Lodge) ,  750 
Legal  questions  regarding,  address  (Rogers),  537 
Peaceful  uses  of : 

Soviet  position,  address  (Wilcox),  999 

Summit  meeting,  proposed,  agenda  item.  Western  and 

Soviet  positions,  14, 16, 19 
U.N.  consideration  of : 

Senator  Johnson  to  speak  for  U.S.,  statement  (Dul- 
les), 868 
U.S.    views    and    proposals,    statements :    Johnson, 
977  ;  Lodge,  972,  974,  980 
U.S.   proposal  for  international  cooperation   in,   ad- 
dresses :  Cargo,  730 ;  Dulles,  528,  900 ;  Lodge,  450 ; 
Wilcox,  510,  999 

Pacific  trust  territories : 
Nauru,  developments  in,  statement  (Marian  Anderson), 

1029 
New  Guinea : 

Exchange  of  postal  parcels  with  U.S.,  agreement  ( U.S.- 
Australia) for,  715 
Progress  in,  statement  (Marian  Anderson),  1029 
Pacific  Islands : 

Report  on  U.S.  administration,  statement  (Nucker), 

165 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  extension  to,  404 
Western  Samoa,  progress  in,  statement  (Marian  Ander- 
son), 1029 
Pact  of  mutual  cooperation.    Sec  Baghdad  Pact 
Pact  of  the  League  of  Arab  States,  410,  411,  686 
Pahlavi,  Mohammad  Reza,  153, 183 
Pakistan : 

DLF  loan  to,  156 

Smallpox    epidemic    in,    U.S.    aid   to   combat,    address 

(Smith),  382 
Soviet-bloc  credits  to,  article  (Wright),  922 
Support  of  U.S.  action  in  Lebanon,  183 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  with  U.S.,  1076 
Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  892 
Disputes,  compulsory  settlement  of,  optional  protocol 
concerning,  984 
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Pakistan— Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

Double  t.axatiou  ou  income,  convention  with  U.S.  for 

the  avoidance  of,  176 
Fishing  and  consei-vation  of  living  resources  of  high 

seas,  convention  on,  891 
GATT,  7th  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications 

to  texts  of  schetlules,  936 
High  seas,  convention  on,  S91 
IMCO.  194S  convention  on,  1075 

Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on,  891 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  403 
U.S.  consulate  at  Peshawar  opened,  476 
Visit  of  Under  Secretary  Dillon,  532 
Palestine  refugee  problem,  U.S.  and  U.N.  efforts  to  solve, 
address  and  statement :  Hickenlooper,  798 ;  Ludlow, 
775 
Palmer,  Joseph,  2d,  476 
Pan  American  Railway  Congress  Association,  appointment 

of  U.S.  National  Commission,  822 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization  : 

MaLaria  eradication  program,  U.S.  contribution,  290 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference,  U.S.  delegation  to 
loth  meeting,  553 
Panama  («eea7so  Canal  Zone)  : 

Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  554 

Disputes,  compulsory  settlement  of,  optional  protocol 

concerning,  555 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  high 

seas,  convention  on.  554 
High  seas,  convention  on,  554 

Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on,  5.54 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957) ,  403 
Vessels  of  Panamanian  registry  in  Canal  Zone,  agree- 
ment extending  1957  agreement  with  U.S.  relating 
to  inspection  of,  475 
Papau,  exchange  of  parcels  with  U.S.,  postal  agreement 

between  U.S.  and  Australia  for,  715 
Paraguay : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  277 
DLF  loans,  156,  774 

Universal  postal  convention  (1957) ,  403 
Parcel  post,  agreements  with  :  Australia,  715  ;  Japan,  1076 
Parsons,  J.  Graham,  566 
Passports  {see  also  Vi.sas)  : 

Department  regulations  restricting  issuance,   Supreme 
Court  decision  regarding,  statements    (Dulles),  7, 
110 
Legislation  authorizing  denial  to  Communists : 
Need  for,  address  (O'Connor),  880 
Proposed,    letter,    mes.sage,    and    statement:    Dulles, 
250 ;  Eisenhower,  250 ;  Murphy,  251 
Question  of  issuance  for  travel  by  newsmen  to  Commu- 
nist China,  statement  (Dulles),  685 
Patents : 
Protection  of,  diplomatic  conference  for  revision  of  In- 
ternational convention  for  protection  of  industrial 
property,  U.S.  delegation  to,  635 
Rights   and   Information,    U.S.-EURATOM    agreement 
for  cooperation,  provisions  regarding,  77 


Peace : 

Addresses  and  remarks:  Dulles,  373,  525,  561,  897,  902; 
Eisenhower,  481 ;  Herter,  494 ;  Murphy,  740 ;  Smith, 
380 
"Peaceful  coexistence,"  General  Assembly  approval  of 
rewording  of  agenda  item  relating  to,  590 
Peace  force,  U.N.     See  United  Nations  peace  force 

Peace  treaty,  German,  4-power  exchange  of  views  on, 
texts  of  aide  memoire  and  notes,  613 
Peaceful  settlement  of  disputes.     See  Disputes 
Penfield,  James  K.,  476 
"Peril-point"  provisions  of  trade  agreements  legislation, 

articles :  Catudal,  1050,  1051 ;  Kallis,  543 
Peru : 

IBRD  loan,  628 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  amending  1957 

and  1958  agreements  with  U.S.,  475,  760 
Air  transport  services,  agreement  amending  annex  to 

1946  agreement  with  U.S.,  176 
Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  892 
Sugar,  international  agreement   (1953),   with  proto- 
col amending  and  annex,  892 
Universal  postal  convention    (1957),  403 
U.S.  consular  agencies  in,  opening  and  closing,  224,  892 
Pe.scadores.     See  Taiwan  Straits  situation 
Philippines : 

IAEA,  statute,  475 

Manila  Air  Station,  agreements  with  U.S.  relating  to, 

404 
President,  visit  to  U.S.,  120 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  403 
Veterans  hospitals  and  medical  care,  agreements  with 
U.S.  regarding,  176 
Phillips,  Christopher  H.,  351,  704,  707,  831 
Phleger,  Herman,  294 
Pickering,  Ernest,  260 
Plate,  Juan,  277 
Poland : 

Berlin  question,  effect  of  Soviet  position  on  Polish  ter- 
ritorial claims,  statement  (Dulles),  952 
Nuclear  test  suspension,  Geneva  meetings  on.     See  Ge- 
neva conference  of  experts  and  Geneva  meeting  to 
negotiate 
Salk  vaccine,  purchase  from  U.S.,  659 
Summit  meeting  attendance,  Soviet  position  on,  22 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  amending  agree- 
ment with  U.S.,  87 
Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  892 
High  .seas,  convention  on,  891 
Road  traffic,  1949  convention  on,  1075 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  403 
U.S.  cotton  exhibit  at  Poznan,  429 
Polatkan,  Hasan,  533,  534 
Poliomyelitis    (Salk)    vaccine,   U.S.   shipments   overseas, 

659,  699 
Ponce  Enriquez,  Camilo,  209 
Ponomarev,  Boris,  1043 
Porter,  Dwight  J.,  224 
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Portugal : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  848 
Disputes,   compulsory  settlement  of,   optional  proto- 
col concerning,  848 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  high 

seas,  convention  on,  848 
German   assets   in   Portugal   and   certain  claims  re- 
garding monetary  gold,  agreement  on,  936 
High  seas,  convention  on,  848 
Road  vehicles,  private,  1954  customs  convention  on 

temporary  importation  of,  848 
Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on, 

848 
Touring,  1954  convention  concerning  customs  facili- 
ties for,  847 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  403 
U.S.  Ambassador,  appointment,  800 
Postal  agreements : 
Air  post  office  at  Manila  Air  Station,  agreement  with 

Philippines  for  relocation  of,  404 
Money   orders,   international,    agreement   with   U.A.R. 

for  exchange  of,  1076 
Parcel  post,  agreements  with :  Australia,  715 ;  Japan, 

1076 
Postal  convention   (1957),  universal,  403,  636 
Potsdam  agreements,   relationship  to  German   question, 

806,  950,  952, 1046 
Poultry  Congress,  11th  World's,  U.S.  delegation  to,  401 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee,  1049,  1050 
Press  releases,  reciprocity  for  distribution  in  Soviet  Union, 

text  of  U.S.  note  regarding,  321 
Prisoners  of  war : 

Geneva  convention    (1949)    on   treatment  of,  555,  848, 

1075 
Soviet  failure  to  return,  address  (Herter),  806,  807 
Private  capital,  investment  abroad.     See  Investment  of 

private  capital 
Private  enterprise,  role  in  advancing  U.S.  foreign  policy 
objectives,  study  proposed  on  ways  of  expanding,  716, 
970,  1059 
Proclamations  by  the  President : 

Cotton,  long-staple,  import  quota  modified,  214 
General  Pulaski's  memorial  day,  658 
Hatters'  fur,  reduction  of  import  duty,  392 
Human  Rights  Week,  19oS,  917 

Lead  and  zinc,  imposition  of  import  quotas  on,  580 
United  Nations  Day,  195S,  30 
Visit  the  United  States  of  America  Year,  613 
Propaganda,  Couunuuist : 
Addresses:  Berding,  5.5,  955;  Dulles,  .563,  685,  866;  El- 
brick,  695 
U.S.  efforts  to  combat,  addresses:  Berding,  60;  Cargo, 
728 :  Wilcox,  27 
Propaganda,    inflammatory    propaganda    in    the    Middle 
East,    proposed    U.N.    action    regarding,    addresses : 
Dulles,  526 ;  Eisenhower,  339 
Property,   cultural,   convention    (1954)   and  protocol  for 
protection  in  event  of  armed  conflict,  and  regulations 
of  execution,  759,  1031 


Property,   industrial,  diplomatic  conference  for  revision 
of  international  convention   (1934)    on,  U.S.  delega- 
tion, 635 
Property,  rights  and  interests  in  Germany,  charter  of  Ar- 
bitral Commission  on,  41,  983 
Protection  of   U.S.   citizens  abroad.     See  United   States 

citizens 
Public  Information,  Expert  Committee  on  U.N.,  1066,  1069 
Public  opinion   (see  also  Propaganda),  influence  on  U.S. 

foreign  policy,  statements  (Dulles),  .598 
Publications : 

Congressional    documents    relating   to    foreign    policy, 
lists  of,  38,  80,  164,  249,  327,  368,  396,  440,  518,  549, 
699,  782,  929,  1019 
GATT,  Trends  in  International  Trade,  a  Report  iy  a 
Panel  of  Experts,   General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  Ocncva,  October  1958,  report  published, 
714,  930ji 
Scientific,  U.S.  program  to  supply  to  scientists  and  en- 
gineers, 1049 
State  Department : 
Disarmament,  The  Intensified  Effort,  1955-1958,  pub- 
lished, 331 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  19.'fl,  Volume 

I,  General,  The  Soviet  Union,  41 
Lists  of  recent  releases,  42,  332,  404,  519,  555,  676,  760, 

800,  892,  936,  984, 1032, 1076 
The  Sino-Soviet  Economic  Offensive  in  the  Less  De- 
veloped Countries,  31 
Translation,  publication,  and  distribution  of,  use  of  for- 
eign currencies  for,  435 
United  Nations,   lists  of  current  doeument.s,  329,  402, 
590,  673,  755,  800,  847,  982,  1030,  1075 
Pulaski,  Gen.  Casimir,  658 

Quemoy  and  Mat-su  Islands.     See  Taiwan  Straits  situa- 
tion 

Rabb,  Maxwell  M.,  401,  888 
Racial  conflict  in  Africa  : 
Address  and  statements :  Harrison,  842 ;  Salomon,  840 ; 

Satterthwaite,  645 
General  Assembly  resolution,  844 
Radiation,  atomic.     See  Atomic  energy,  radioactive  fall- 
out 
Radio.     See  Telecommunications 

Railway  Congress  Association,   Pan  American,  appoint- 
ment of  U.S.  National  Commission,  822 
Rawinsonde  observation  stations,  establishment  and  op- 
eration   of,    agreement    with    Chile    extending   1957 
agreement,  1031 
Reciprocity  Information,  Committee  for,  349,  1019 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  International  Bank  for. 

See  International  Bank 
Reed,  Henry  C,  331 
Refugees  and  displaced  persons : 
Arab,  U.S.  and  U.N.  efforts  to  solve  problem  of,  address 

and  statement:  Hickenlooper,  798,  Ludlow,  775 
Chine.se,  visas  issued  for  admittance  to  U.S.,  497 
East    German,    flight    to    West    Germany,    statement 

(Lodge),  588 
Hungarian,  U.S.  aid,  912 
ICEM  assistance  to,  article  (Warren),  255 
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Refugees  and  displaceU  persons — Continued 

U.X.  High  Coiiiuiissiouer's  program  for,  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to,  statement  (Hiclienlooper),  799 
Universal  copyriglit  convention  (1952),  protocol  1  con- 
cerning   application    of    convention    to    worlss    of 
stateless  persons  and  refugees,  983 
Regional  development  institutions,  proposed.     See  Devel- 
opment institutions 
Regional  planning  in  relation  to  urbanization  and  indus- 
trialization,  U.N.  seminar   on,   designation   of   U.S. 
representative,  260 
Reinhardt,  G.  Frederick,  .514 

Relief   and   reliabilitiition.     See   Agricultural   surpluses. 
Cooperative   for  American  Relief  Everywhere,  Eco- 
nomic and   technical   aid,   Refugees,   and  individual 
countries 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees,  U.N. : 
Efforts  of,  address  (Ludlow),  776,  778,  779,  780 
U.S.  contributions  to,  statement  (Hickenlooiier),  798 
Relief  supplies  and  packages,  duty-free  entry  and  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  of,  agreement  with  Haiti,  555 
"Renunciation  of  force"  principle,  discussions  at  Warsaw 
ambassadorial  talks  regarding  Taiwan  Straits.    See 
Warsaw  ambassadorial  talks 
Research  and  development : 

IAEA  program,  U.S.  proposal  for,  remarks   (McCone), 

670,  671 
Industrial,  ICA  program,  1063 
NATO   program,   excerpts   from   President's  report   to 

Congress,  S3 
U.S.-EURATOJI  joint  program.  76 
Rhodesia  and  Xyasaland,  Federation  of : 
GATT ; 

Consultations  on  import  restrictions,  349 
Declaration  extending  standstill  provisions  of  article 

XVI :.},  984 
7th  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modificati<ins  to  texts 
of  schedules,  936 
ICA  liaison  officer  at  Salisbury,  designation  of,  519 
U.S.  consul  general  to  Salisbury,  designation  of,  476 
Rice  Commission,  International,  rules  of  procedure  and 

amended  constitution,  782 
Risden,  Brig.  Gen.  Richard  A.,  651 
Road  traffic,  convention  (1949)  on,  with  annexes,  260,  675, 

759,  847,  1075 
Road    vehicles,   private,   customs   convention    (1954)    on 

temporary  importation  of,  331,  591,  848,  936 
Rogers,  William  P.,  151,  .536 
Rountree,  William  M.,  10O4 
Euanda-Urimdi,  Trust  Territory  of : 

Opium,  1953  protocol  regulating  production,  trade,  and 

use  of,  518 
Progress  toward  independence,  address  and  statement : 
llarian  Anderson,  1029;  Satterthwaite,  644 
Rnbottom,  Roy  R.,  Jr.,  654 
Rumania : 

Nuclear   test   suspension,    Geneva    meetings    on.      See 
Geneva  conference  of  experts  and  Geneva  meeting 
to  negotiate 
High  seas,  convention  on,  891 

Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on,  891 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957) ,  403 

index,  July  fo   December   1958 


Ryukyu  Islands,  exchange  of  views  on  hmd  problem  of, 
joint  statement  (Dulles,  Fujiyama),  533 

Saccio,  Leonard  J.,  440 
Safety  at  sea  : 
International  load  line  convention  (1930),  675 
North  Atlantic  Ice  Patrol,  agreement  regarding  finan- 
cial support  for,  223 
North    Atlantic    ocean    stations,    rescues    in    1957    by 

weather  ships,  885 
Regulations  (1948)  for  preventing  collisions  at  sea,  675 
Safety  of  life  at  sea,  convention  (1948)  on,  675 
St.  Lawrence  River,  IJC  report  on  activities  to  improve 

navigation  on,  773 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Coi-poration,  direction 

and  supervision  of,  Executive  order,  213 
St.  Stephen's  Day,  1!)5S,  397 
Salk  vaccine,  U.S.  shipments  overseas,  659,  699 
Salomon,  Irving,  204,  S40 
Salvage  at  sea,  convention  for  unification  of  certain  rules 

relating  to,  555 
Samoa,  Western,  Trust  Territory  of,  progress  iu,  statement 

(Marian  Ander.son),  1(»29 
San  Marino  : 

Public  works  projects,  U.S.-Italy  commitment  to  aid 

928 
U.S.  donation  of  Salk  vaccine,  699 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  403 
Sanitary  conference.   Pan  American,   U.S.   delegation   to 

15th  meeting,  533 
Satellites,  earth-circling: 

IGY  relationship  to  satellite  program,  address  (Becker) 

418 
Soviet  propaganda  implications,  address  (Berding)    55 
60 
Satterthwaite,  Joseph  C,  476,  641 
Saudi  Arabia  : 
IBRD,  membership,  633 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  403 
Scholarships,  Board  of  Foreign,  appointment  of  members 

to,  913 
Science  Advisory  Committee,  President's.  1049,  1050 
Science  and  technology    (see  also  Atomic  energy.  Inter- 
national    Geoi)hysical     Year,     Outer     space,      and 
Weather)  : 
Cooperation  in  science : 

Antarctica,     U.S.     proposal     regarding     and     U.S.- 
Argentine joint  annoimcement,  210,  899 
NATO  progress,  83.  (ilO 
Education.     See  Education 

Exchanges  with  Soviet  Union.    See  Exchange  agreement 
Importance  to  less  developed  countries,  remarks  (Mans- 
field), 703 
Information : 

Coordination  of  U.S.  activities,  1049 
Export  of,  regulations  removing  from  State  Depart- 
ment jurisdiction  over,  970 
Research     and     development.       See     Research     and 

development 
Science   officer   program.    State   Department,    appoint- 
ments, 1048 
Soviet  activities  and  developments,  241,  249,  578,  955 
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Science  and  technology — Continued 
U.S.-U.K.  scientific  panel  visit  to  Africa,  782 
UNESCO  activities,  U.S.  suggestions  regarding,  address 

(Rabb),  890 
Use  of  foreign  currencies  to  finance  scientific  activities, 
423 
Sea,  law  of  the,  conventions  and  protocol  regarding,  554, 

675,  782, 848,  891, 984 
Seaport  improvement,  DLF  loan  to  Malaya  for,  290 
Sears,  Mason,  844 

SEATO.     See  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
Secretary  of  State : 
Administration   of  immigration  laws,  address    (Aiier- 

bach),  621 
Executive  order  designating  ofl5cers  to  act  as,  1031 
Passport  issuance,  control  over,   address    (O'Connor), 
880,  881 
Security,  collective.     See  Collective  security 
Security,  national.     See  National  defense  and  security 
Security  Council : 

Chinese  membership,  U.S.  views,  388 
Doctunents,  lists  of,  329,  402,  673,  755,  982,  1030 
Middle  East  situation,  actions  and  efforts  in.     See  un- 
der Middle  East  situation 
Summit  meeting  at,  proposed.     See  Middle  East :  Heads 

of  Government 
Taiwan   Straits  situation,   question   of   submission   to, 

statement  (Dulles),  489 
Veto  power,  Soviet  abuse  of,  198,  199,  529,  902,  957,  996 
Self-determination : 
Ghanaian  support  of,  address  (Nkrumah),  284 
U.S.  position,  address  (Lodge),  451 
Seppala,  Richard  Rafael,  653 
Serrano  Palma,  JosS,  199 
Shah,  Rishikesh,  767 
Shelton,  Turner  B.,  289 
Sheppard,  William  J.,  519 

Shihmen  Dam,  U.S.  aid  to  Republic  of  China  for  con- 
struction of,  928 
Ships  and  shipping : 
Danish  ships  requisitioned  by  U.S.  in  World  War  II, 
agreement  with  Denmark  for  settlement  of  claims, 
440,  474 
IMCO  convention,  296,  1075 
Law  of  the  sea,   conventions  and  protocol  regarding, 

554,  675,  782,  848,  891,  984 
Load  line  convention,  international,  675 
Loan  of  U.S.  naval  vessels,  agreements  with :  Prance, 
475;  Germany,  Federal  Republic  of,  848;  Turkey, 
760 
Panamanian  registered  vessels  in  Canal  Zone,   agree- 
ment extending  1957  agreement  with  U.S.  relating 
to  inspection,  475 
Safety  at  sea.    See  Safety 
Salvage  at  sea,   convention  for  unification  of  certain 

rules  relating  to,  555 
Soviet  ship  Vityas  to  call  at  U.S.  ports,  578 
Tonnage   certificates,    agreement   with   Yugoslavia    re- 
garding reciprocal  recognition  of,  87 
U.S.  naval  ships  in  Taiwan  Straits.     See  under  Taiwan 
Straits  situation 


Shrimp  conservation,  convention  with  Cuba  regarding, 

440 
Sihanouk,  Prince  Norodom,  577 
Sino-Soviet  Economic   Offensive  in   the  Less  Developed 

Countries,  The,  published,  31 
Sisco,  Joseph  J.,  331 
Smith,  Sen.  H.  Alexander,  548 
Smith,  J.  H.  Jr.,  380,  782,  1060 
Smith,  Sydney,  204,  209 

Social  and  economic  programs  of  the  U.N.  and  special- 
ized agencies,  statement   (Kotschnig),  360 
Somaliland,  Trust  Territory  of : 
Designation  of  ICA  representative,  760 
Progress  toward  independence,  address  and  statement : 

Marian  Anderson,  1029;  Satterthwaite,  643 
U.S.  mutual  security  assistance  to,  excerpts  from  Pres- 
ident's report  to  Congress,  86 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  403 
Song  In-sang,  693 
South  Africa,  race  conflict  in,  statement  (Harrison)  and 

text  of  General  Assembly  resolution,  842 
South  Africa,  Union  of : 
GATT,  7th  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications 

to  texts  of  schedules,  936 
Racial  policies,  statement  (Harrison)  and  text  of  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution,  842 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  403 
South  and  Southeast  Asia.     See  Asia 
South- West  Africa,  U.S.  views  regarding,  statement  (Sal- 
omon)   and  texts  of  General  Assembly  resolutions, 
840 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization : 
Developments   in,   excerpt  from   President's  report   to 

Congress,  84 
4th  anniversary,  statement  and  remarks  (Dulles,  Eisen- 
hower), 447 
Soviet-bloc  countries  (see  also  Communism,  Soviet  Union 
and  individual  countries) : 
Economic    and    trade    offensive.     See    Less    developed 

countries :  Economic  offensive 
Trade  with,  U.S.  legislative  restrictions,  392,  467,  1051, 
1054 
Soviet  Union  (see  also  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public, Communism,  East-West  contacts,   Soviet-bloc 
covmtries,  and  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic)  : 
Arctic  inspection  zone.  Soviet  veto  of  U.S.  proposal  for. 

See  under  Surprise  attack 
Aswan  Dam,  loan  to  U.A.R.  for,  statements   (Dulles), 

770,  773 
Berlin  question.     See  Berlin 
Challenge  to  U.S.,  addresses:  Cargo,  726,  727;  Wilcox, 

24 
China,  Communist,  Soviet  position  on,  addresses,  letter, 
report,  and  statement:  Department  memorandum, 
388;    Dulles,    564,    565,    566;     Eisenhower,    482; 
Khrushchev,  499 ;  Lodge,  586 ;  Maurer,  1009 
Cultural  and  information  exchanges  with  U.S.,  address, 
article,  and  statement :  CoUigan,  115,  118 ;  Dulles, 
107 ;  Rabb,  888 
Disarmament.     See  Disarmament 
Economic  aid  and  trade  offensive.    See  under  Less  de- 
velojjed  countries  <, 
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Soviet  Union — Continued 

Evaluation  of  current  world  trends,  article  (Pononia- 
rev),  1043 

Foreign  economic  policy,  addresses :  Dillon,  817 ;  Mur- 
phy, 905,  906 

Friendship  and  cooperation,  proposal  for  treaty  with 
U.S.  and  European  states,  tests  of  U.S.  and  Soviet 
notes,  462 

German  reunification.     See  under  Germany 

Hiiuirarian  question.     Sec  Hungarian  question 

Imi>erialism  of,  addresses:  Kohler,  154;  Spaak,  607, 
608 ;  Wilcox,  25 

International  agreements,  Soviet  violation  of,  address 
and  remarks:  Herter,  806;  Murphy,  651 

Khrushchev.  Xikita.     See  Khruschchev 

Korean  question,  Soviet  obstruction  to  U.N.  efforts  to 
solve,  statements  (Hlckenlooper),  1020,  1021,  1026, 
1027 

Middle  East  policy.  See  Middle  East  situation  and 
under  Near  and  Middle  East 

Nationalism,  Soviet  use  of,  statements  (Dulles),  02, 
239,  240 

Nationalist  policy,  evolutionary  trend  toward,  state- 
ments (Dulles),  768,  769 

NATO  meeting  in  Paris,  receipt  by  U.S.  of  Soviet  note 
concerning,  1042 

Negotiations  with,  U.S.  efforts,  address  and  statement 
(Dulles),  903,  951 

Nuclear  tests,  susi)ension  of : 

Agreement  on,  proposed.     See  Geneva  meeting  to  ne- 
gotiate 
Detection  of.     See  Geneva  conference  of  experts 
Soviet  views  on.     See  Atomic  energy,  nuclear  weap- 
ons: Testing  of 

Outer  space.     See  Outer  space 

Press  release  distribution,  U.S.  requests  reciprocity, 
Department  announcement  and  text  of  U.S.  note, 
321 

Propaganda.     See  Propaganda 

Scientific  developments  of,  .statements :  Dillon,  249 ; 
Dulles,  241 

Special  U.N.  Fund,  Soviet  views  on  election  of  Govern- 
ing Council,  statement  (Phillips),  706 

Summit  meetings,  proposed.     See  Summit  meeting 

Surprise  attack,  prevention  of.  See  Geneva  technical 
talks  and  Surprise  attack 

Taiwan  Straits  situation,  Soviet  views.  See  binder 
Taiwan  Straits 

Threat  to  free  world,  statements  (Dulles),  61 

Trade  with.     See  East- West  trade 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  892 
Cultural,  technical,  and  educational  fields,  agreement 
with  U.S.  for  exchanges  in.     See  Exchange  agree- 
ment 
High  seas,  convention  on,  848 
Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries,  protocol   (19.56)   to  the 

international  convention  for,  403 
Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on, 

848 
Universal  postal  convention  (19.57),  403 
Visa  fees  for  nonimmigrants,   agreement  with  U.S. 
relating  to  reciprocal  waiver.  1031 
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Soviet  Union — Continued 
U.N.,    Soviet  role  in,   address  and   statement :   Lodge, 

790 ;  Wilcox,  995 
U.N.  mission  at  New  York,  demonstrations  at,  49,  344 
U.N.  public  information  program,  Soviet  views  on  dis- 
semination   of    information,    statement     (Hlcken- 
looper), 1070,  1071 
U.S.  aircraft,   Soviet  attacks  on  and  charges  against. 

See  Aviation  :  Aircraft 
U.S.  collective  security  arrangements,  refuting  Soviet 
charges  against,  address  and  statements :   Dulles, 
573 ;  Lodge,  972,  981 
U.S.-Soviet  travel  restrictions,   U.S.  proposal  for  eas- 
ing, 384 
U.S.  weather  balloons,  Soviet  complaint  against,  texts 

of  notes,  .504,  739 
Veto  in  Security  Council,  abuse  of,  198,  199,  529,  902, 

957,  996 
Vityaz  to  call  at  U.S.  ports,  578 
Spaak,  Paul-Henri,  597,  607 
Space  and  National  Aeronautics  Act  of  1958,  statement 

(Eisenhower),  327 
Spain : 

IBRD,  membership,  836 

Travel  industry,  promotion  of,  address  (John  Lodge), 

824 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural     commodities,     agreements     amending 

1958  agreements  with  U.S.,  176,  826,  848 
Educational  exchange,  agreement  with  U.S.,  715,  760 
German  assets  in   Spain,   protocol  terminating  obli- 
gations arising  from  1948  accord,  554 
IBRD,  articles  of  agreement,  554 
IMF,  articles  of  agreement,  554 
Private  road   vehicles,   1954  customs  convention  on 

temporary  importation  of,  591 
Touring,  1954  convention  concerning  customs  facili- 
ties for,  591 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  403 
U.S.  relations  with,  address   (John  Lodge),  963 
Visit  of  Under  Secretary  Dillon,  532 
Spanish  Institute,  963 
Sparkman,  Sen.  John  J.,  547 
Special  assistance.     See  Mutual  security 
Special  Fund,  U.N. : 
Eistablishment : 

General  Assembly  resolution,  text,  709 
Statements:    Mansfield,  702,   708;   Phillips,  704,   707 
Purposes  of,  address  (Phillips),  835 
U.S.  pledge  for  1958,  statement  (Mansfield),  708 
Specialized   agencies,   U.N.    (see  also  name  of  agency), 
economic   and   social   i)rograms,   review   of,   address 
and  statement :  Kotschuig,  360 :  Phillip.s,  834 
Sputniks,  Soviet,  propaganda  impact  of,  address   (Berd- 

ing),  955 
State  Department   {ice  also  Foreign  Service  and  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration)  : 
Administration  of : 

Immigration  laws,  addre.ss  (Auerbach),  621 
Passport  controls.     See  Passports 
Advisory   Commission   on    Educational    Exchange,   ap- 
pointment to,  422 
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state  Department— Continued 
African  Affairs : 

Assistant     Secretary    for,     confirmation     (Satterth- 

waite),  476 
Bureau  of,  establishment,  475 
Appointments  and  designations,  41,  223,  224,  260,  331, 
368,   440,   476,   519,    549,   592,   676,   716,   760,    800, 
984,  1076 
Cultural  exchange  program,  20th  anniversary  of,  291 
Director  General  of  the  Foreign  Service,  designation 

(Gallman),984 
European  Affairs,  Assistant  Secretary  for,  appointment 

(Merchant),  800 
Foreign  Service  examination,  postponed,  519 
Inter-American  Affairs,  Bureau  of,  reorganization  of, 

592 
Mail   on   Taiwan   Straits   situation,   release   of,   state- 
ments (Dulles),  597,  598,  601,  602 
Mutual  security  program : 

Administration  of,  excerpts  from  President's  report 

to  Congress,  82 
Consultant  to  assist  study  on,  appointment  (Straus), 
716 
Publications.     See  Publications 
Regulations  on  international  traffic  in  arms,  amended, 

text,  970 
Science  officer  program,  overseas  appointments,  1048 
Secretary  of  State,  officers  designated  to  act  as,  text 

of  Executive  order,  1031 
Security    and    Consular   Affairs,    Bureau    of,    designa- 
tion of  administrator  (Hanes),  984 
Under    Secretary   for    Economic   Affairs,   appointment 
(Dillon),  111 
Stateless   persons   and   refugees,    protocol    1    concerning 
application  of  universal  copyright  convention  (1952) 
to  works  of,  983 
Status-of -forces  agreements : 
NATO  national  representatives  and  international  staff, 

1951  agreement,  296 
U.N.  forces  in  Japan,  19.54  agreement,  223 
Straus,  Ralph  I.,  716 
Strauss,  Lewis  L.,  400,  634 

Student-exchange  program.     See  Educational  exchange 
Stutesman,  John  H.,  Jr.,  440 
Sudan : 
Economic,  technical,  and  related  assistance,  interpreta- 
tion  of   certain   clauses   of   1958   agreement   with 
U.S.,  440 
IAEA,  statute,  3.30 
IBRD,  membership,  633 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  403 
U.S.  recognition  and  appraisal  of  new  Government  of, 
Department       announcement       and       statement 
(Dulles),  913,952 
Suez  Canal  problem : 
Compensation,   signing   of   final   agreement  for,   349 
United  Nations  action  on,  12th  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress, letter  (Eisenhower),  220 
Sugar    agreement    (1953),    international,    with    protocol 
(1956)   amending  and  annex,  636,  848,  892,  1031 


Summit  meeting  for  reduction  of  international  tensions, 
proposed : 
Agenda : 

Procedure  for  review  of.  Western  proposal : 
Department  statement,  96 
List  of  items,  16 

U.S.     requests     Soviet     consideration     of,     letter 
(Eisenhower),  9.5 
Western  and  Soviet  proposals,  texts  of  letters,  mem- 
orandum, and  notes,  12,  17,  96,  462 
Czechoslovak  views  on  and  requests  participation  in. 

U.S.  reply,  texts  of  notes,  539 
German   problem,   German  Federal   Republic  requests 
solution  by,  exchange  of  correspondence,  texts  of 
U.S.  and  German  aide  memoire,  and  U.S.  and  So- 
viet notes,  613 
Preparatory  work  for,   negotiations   regarding,   corre- 
spondence  and  statement:     U.S.   and   Soviet  aide 
memoire,   16,   22 ;   Dulles,   6 ;    Eisenhower-Khrush- 
chev, 274 
Prospects  for,  statement  (Dulles),  8 
Soviet  publication  of  unpublished  communications  on. 

Department  announcement,  12 
U.S.  position,  addresses  and  statement :    Berding,  956 ; 
Dulles,  240 ;  Murphy,  144 
Summit  meeting  on  Middle  East  situation,  proposed.    See 

Middle  East  situation :    Heads  of  Government 
Suomela,  Arnie  J.,  673 

Supreme  Court,   U.S.,   decision  regarding  passport  issu- 
ance restrictions.     See  Passports 
Surplus  agricultural  commodities.     See  Agricultural  sur- 
pluses 
Surprise  attack,  prevention  of : 

Aerial  photography,  U.S.  and  Soviet  proposals  regard- 
ing, addresses  and  correspondence:    Becker,  418; 
Soviet  memorandum  and  notes,  20,  465,  466,  649; 
Wilcox,  998 
Agenda  item  for  proposed  summit  conference,  Western 

and  Soviet  positions,  14,  16,  20 
Arctic  inspection  zone,  Soviet  veto  of  U.S.  proposal  for, 
addresses,    remarks    and    notes :     Berding,    956 ; 
Dulles,  527,  734,  766,  899;  U.S.  and  Soviet  notes, 
279,  648 
Control  posts,  Soviet  proposal  for,  20,  2S0 
Geneva  meeting  on.     See  Geneva  technical  talks  on  pre- 
venting surprise  attack 
Importance  to  disarmament,  statement  (Dulles),  734 
U.N.  consideration  of.  statements  (Lodge)  and  texts  of 

Committee  I  resolutions,  783,  791 
U.S.-Canadian    views,    joint    statement    (Eisenhower, 

Diefenbaker),  208 
World     tensions,     importance     to     easing,     statement 
(Dulles),  63 
Sweden : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  199 
Nuclear  weapons  testing,   suspension  of,  U.S.  support 
for  re.solution  co.sponsored  by,  statements  (Lodge), 
790,  791 ;  text,  792  i 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air   transport   services,    agreements   amending  1944 
agreement  with  U.S.,  174,  223 
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Sweden — Continnod 
Treaties,  agreoments,  etc. — Continued 

GATT.  declaration  extending  standstill  provisions  of 

article  XVI :  4,  984 
GATT,   7th   protocol  of   rectifications  and   modifica- 
tions to  texts  of  schedules,  93G 
Universal  postal  convention   (1957),  403 
U.S.  Anib.Tssador.  appointment,  SOO 
Switzerland : 
GATT,  negotiations  for  provisional  participation,  933 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  S4S 

Disputes,  compulsory  settlement  of,  optional  protocol 

concerning,  555 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  high 

seas,  convention  on,  8-18 
High  seas,  convention  on,  554 
Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on, 

848 
Universal  postal  convention  (19.")7),  403 
Visit  of  Under  Secretary  Dillon,  532 
Syria  {see  also  United  Arab  Republic)  : 
Sino-Soviet  economic  offensive  in,  32 
Soviet-bloc  military  aid  to.  article  (Wright),  922 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  403 

Taiwan  Straits  situation : 

Addresses,  announcement,  remarks,  and  statements : 
ANZUS  Council,  612:  Department,  41.">.  57fi,  6.50; 
Eisenhower,  481 ;  Green,  600 :  Herter,  495,  496,  650 ; 
Lodge,  586,  588 ;  Maurer,  1005 ;  Murphy,  652,  877 ; 
1044:  White  House,  446,  499,  530;  Wilcox,  511; 
U.S.-Japanese,  533 

Addresses  and  statements  (Dulles),  445,  48.5,  486,  487, 
488,  489,  490,  491,  492,  525,  565,  573,  598,  599,  600, 
601,  602,  603.  604,  650,  681,  682,  683,  684,  685,  686, 
687,  688,  722.  769,  771,  1010 

Correspondence,  joint  communique,  and  memorandum : 
Department,  385;  Dulles,  379;  Eisenhower,  498, 
605:  Green,  606;  Khrushchev,  499;  Morgan,  379; 
U.S.-Republic  of  China,  721 

Aggression  by  Communist  China  in  : 

Addresses,  remarks,  report,  and  statement :    Depart- 
ment 415 ;  Dulles.  485,  525  ;  Eisenhower,  481 ;  Her- 
ter, 495.  496 :  Lodge,  588 ;  Murphy,  652,  877,  1044 
National  Security  Council  meeting  at  Newport,  R.I., 
on,  statements :   Dulles,  445 ;  White  House,  446 

Allies  support  of  U.S.  position,  question  of,  letters  and 
statements :  Dulles,  489,  491,  686 ;  Eisenhower- 
Green,  605 

ANZUS  Coimcil  views,  agreed  announcement,  612 

Civil  war  asijects  of,  question  of,  U.S.  views,  statements 
(Dulles),  488,  604 

Communist  cease-fire  in : 

Announcement,  U.S.  views,  statements  (Department, 

Dulles,  Herter),  6.50,  681 
Breaking  of.  statements  (Dulles),  722,  769 
Dependability  of,  statements  (Dulles),  602,  603,  685, 

686,  769 
U.S.-Republic  of  China  exchange  of  views  regarding, 
statement  (Dulles),  604 

Effort  to  keep  Congress  and  public  Informed  on,  state- 
ments (Dulles),  4!I0 


Taiwan  Straits  situation — Continued 

Legal  background  of,  address  (Maurer),  1005 
Meeting  with  Chou  En-lai  on,  question  of,  statements 

(Dulles),  rm,  688 
Negotiations  at  War.saw  to  resolve.     See  Warsaw  am- 
bassadorial talks 
Republic  of  China's  armed  forces  on  offshore  islands: 
Buildup  of,  statements  (Dulles),  486,  487,  600 
Reduction   or  withdrawal   from,   question   of,   state- 
ments  (Dulles),  602,  681,  682,  68.3,  687,  771 
Secretary  Dulles  meeting  with  Foreign  Minister  Fuji- 
yama, views  on,  joint  statement,  533 
Secretary  Dulles  meeting  with  President  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,   joint  communique  and  statement    (Dulles), 
721,  722 
Soviet  position : 
Charge  of  U.S.  aggression  in.  refuting  of,  letters  and 
statements :    Eisenhower-Khrushchev,  498  ;  Lodge, 
586 ;  White  House.  499 
Report  (Eisenhower),  482 

U.S.    rejection   of   Soviet   note.   White   House   state- 
ments. 530 
State  Department  mail  on,  release  of  information  from, 

statements  (Dulles),  597,  598,  601,  602 
Submission  to  ICJ  or  U.N.  for  settlement,  question  of, 

statements   (Dulles),  489.  492.  600,  681,  682,  687 
3-mile  limit,  significance  of,  statements  (Dulles),  487, 

488 
U.A.R.     support     of     Communist     China,     statement 

(Dulles),  489 
U.S.  deci.sion  to  aid  Republic  of  China  in  defen.se  of 
Quemoy  and  Matsu : 
Addresses,  letter,  and  statements:  Dulles,  485,  490, 

56.5,  573,  602;  Eisenhower,  605;  Murphy,  653 
Bipartisan  support  for,  statement   (Dulles).  486 
U.S.  naval  vessels  escort  for  Chinese  supply  vessels : 
Cessation  of.  Department  statement.  6.50 
Question  of  U.S.  action  if  Communist  attack,  state- 
ments (Dulles),  485,  487 
U.S.  relief  aid,  576 

U.S.    policy,    addresses,    letters,    remarks,    report,   and 
statements :  Dulles,  379,  604,  684.  1010 :  Eisenhower, 
481,  605;  Murphy,  652,  877;  Wilcox,  511 
Tanganyika,  Trust  Territory  of,  developments  in.  .state- 
ments :  Marian  Anderson,  1029 ;  Satterthwaite,  643 
Tariff  Commission,  U.S.    {see  also  Tariff  policy),  duties 

of,  132,  543,  544,  545,  1050,  1055 
Tariff  policy,  U.S.  {see  also  Customs;  Tariffs  and  trade, 
general  agreement  on;  and  Trade  agreements)  : 
Cotton,    long-staple,    proclamation    modifying    import 

quota  on,  214 
Hatters'  fur,  proclamation  reducing  duty  on  imports  of, 

392 
Lead  and  zinc.     See  Lead  and  zinc 

President  defers  investigation  of  tariffs  on  imports  of 
bicycles,    dried    flgs,    linen    toweling,    and    watch 
movements,  628 
Umbrella  frames.  President  decides  against  increase  in 

duty  on  imports  of,  627 
Wheat,   treated  seed,   veto  of  bill  increasing  duty  on 
imports,  message  (Eisenhower),  395 
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Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on : 

Congressional  approval  of,  caveat  regarding,  1054 
Contracting  parties  to,  13th  session  of : 
Address  (Dillon),  742 
Report  by  U.S.  delegation  on,  930 
U.S.  advisers  and  delegation  to,  713,  714 
Declaration  extending  standstill  provisions  of  article 

XVI  -4,  984 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  restrictions  on  coal  im- 
ports, review  of,  578 
Organizational  amendments  to,  protocol  of,  296,  555 
Part  I  and  articles  XXIX  and  XXX,  protocol  amend- 
ing, 296,  555 
Preamble  and  parts  II  and  III,  protocol  amending,  296, 

936 
Procfes  verbal  of  rectification  concerning  protocol  amend- 
ing part  I  and  articles  XXIX  and  XXX,  protocol 
amending  preamble  and  parts  II  and  III,  and  pro- 
tocol of  organizational  amendments,  296 
Rectification  to  French  text,  protocol  of,  296 
Rectifications  and  modifications  to  texts  of  schedules, 

7th  protocol,  936 
Renegotiations   concluded  with :   Australia,   New  Zea- 
land, Austria,  Finland,  the  Netherlands,  215 
Supplementary  concessions,  6th  protocol  of,  636 
U.S.  negotiations  with  certain  contracting  parties  re- 
garding import  restrictions,  349 
Taxation : 

Agreement  with  Haiti  for  exemption  of  relief  supplies 

and  packages  from  internal  taxation,  555 
Double  taxation,  avoidance  of.     See  Double  taxation 
Incentives  to  stimulate  private  foreign  investment,  re- 
marks and   statements :    Beale,   967 ;    Dillon,   920, 
1058 ;  Smith,  1061 
Technical  aid  to  foreign  countries.     See  Economic  and 

technical  aid  and  Mutual  security 
Technical  assistance,  U.N.     See  under  United  Nations 
Technical  Cooperation,  Colombo  Plan  Council  for,   U.S. 

intention  to  join,  860 
Technical  exchange  with   Soviet   Union.     See  Exchange 

agreement 
Technology.     See  Science 
Telecommunications  (see  also  Voice  of  America)  : 

Administrative    telegraph    and    telephone    conference, 

U.S.  delegation,  635 
Armed  forces  radio  network,  agreement  with  France 
relating  to  establishment  in  Metropolitan  France, 
518 
Loran  transmitting  station,  agreement  with  Nicaragua 

for  establishment,  555 
Radio  signals,  recording  of,   use   in  detection   of  nu- 
clear tests,  457 
Television,  agreement  with  Mexico  providing  for  allo- 
cation of  ultra-high-frequency  channels,  200 
TV-radio  programs  and  specialists,  exchange  with  So- 
viet Union,  392,  740 
U.N.  radio  programs,  U.S.  views  on  dissemination  of, 

statement  (Hickenlooper),  1068,  1069,  1070 
U.N.    system   for   monitoring   propaganda    broadcasts, 
U.S.  proposal  for,  addresses:  Dulles,  526;  Eisen- 
hower, 339 
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Territorial  waters : 

Convention  on  the  territorial  sea  and  the  contiguous 

zone,  .554,  675,  782,  848,  891 
Taiwan   Straits  situation,   significance  of  3-mile  limit 

in,  statements  (Dulles),  487,  488 
U.S.-Canada,  IJC  report  on  development  of,  773 
Textiles,   Indian,   agreement  with  Burma  providing  In- 
dian currency  for  purchase  of,  592 
Thailand : 

DLF  loan,  1065 

National  Assemblymen,  visit  to  U.S.,  693 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  5.54 
Educational  exchange  programs,  agreement  amend- 
ing 1950  agreement  with  U.S.  for  financing,  592 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  high 

seas,  convention  on,  554 
High  seas,  convention  on,  554 
Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on, 

554 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  403 
Thompson,  Llewellyn  E.,  47 
Timber  Committee   (ECE),  designation  of  U.S.  delegate 

to  16th  session  of,  517 
Togoland,  Trust  Territory  of : 

Administration  by  France  and  proposed  independence 
for: 
Addresses  and  statement:  Marian  Anderson,   1028; 

Satterthwaite,  643 ;  Sears,  844 
Trusteeship  Coimeil  resolution,  845 
Independence,  attainment  in  1960,  statement   (Marian 
Anderson)   and  texts  of  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tions, 1073 
Tonnage  certificates,  agreement  with  Yugoslavia  regard- 
ing reciprocal  recognition  of,  87 
Tools,   special,   agreement  with   France  for  transfer  of, 

1031 
Toure,  Sekou,  966 

Tourism.    See  Travel,  international 

Trade   (see  also  Agricultural  surpluses ;  Customs ;  Eco- 
nomic   policy;     Exports;     Imports;    Tariff    policy; 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on ;  and  Trade 
fairs)  : 
Arms,      International     trafiic     in,      U.S.      regulations 

amended,  970 
Battle  Act  controls,  revised,  392,  467 
Canada,   U.S.  trade  relations  with,  addresses :  Dillon, 

318,  319,  320 ;  Eisenhower,  206 ;  Elbrick,  695 
China,    Communist,    U.S.    restrictions    on    trade   with, 

389,  562,  1051.  1054 
Commercial  treaties,  provisions  for  protection  of  pri- 
vate foreign  investment,   address  and  statement: 
Beale,  967 ;  Dillon,  1058 
East- West  trade.    See  East-West  trade 
Far  East,  comparison  of  U.S.  and  Communist  China 
trade  policies   in,   address  and  remarks:   Dulles, 
992 ;  Parsons,  566 
Foreign  trade  policy,  U.S.,  address  (Eisenhower),  207 
International  trade: 
Effects  of  developments  in  U.S.  on,  statements:  An.^ 
derson,  794 ;  Phillips,  354 
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Trade — Continued 

International  trade — Continued 
Expansion  of : 

(JATT  contracting  parties  proposals  for,  930 
Importance    to    economic    development,     remarks 

(Eisenhower),  854,  85G 
Soviet  proposal  for,  20,  97 

U.S.  efforts  for,  addresses,  article,  and  remarks : 
Dillon,  872,  918,  921 ;  Dulles,  899 ;  Murphy,  908 ; 
Wright,  926 
Problems  affecting,  address  (Dillon),  742 
Role  of  tourism  in,  823 

Trends  in,  GATT  report  on,  published,  930» 
Japan,  U.S.  trade  relations  with,  533,  665 
Latin   America,    U.S.   trade   relations   with,   addresses 
and  article :  Dillon,  921 ;  Lederer,  Culbertson,  311 ; 
Rubottom,  656,  657 
Philippines,  U.S.  trade  relations  with,  address   (Gar- 
cia), 124,  125 
Soviet  Union  and  Soviet-bloc  countries.     See  Less  de- 
veloped countries :  Economic  offensive 
South  and  Bast  Asia,  U.S.  trade  relations  with,  address 

(Dulles),  561 
Relationship  to  peace,  remarks  (Murphy),  740 
Role  in  U.S.  foreign  policy,  address  (Murphy),  143 
Trade  agreements  legislation.     See  Trade  agreements 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958 : 
Approval  of,  statement  (Eisenhower),  396 
Escape  clause  provisions,  questions  regarding,  letters 

(Eisenhower,  Mills),  132 
Foreign  policy  aspects  of,  statement  (Dulles),  34 
Principal  provisions,  summarized,  article  (Kallis),  542 
Trade  agreements  legislation,  a  section-by-section  analy- 
sis, article  (Catudal),  1013,  1050 
Trade  fairs : 
Importance  of,  address  (Dulles),  865 
U.S.  participation  in.  393,  428 
Trademarks,  protection  of,  diplomatic  conference  for  re- 
vision of  international  convention  for  protection  of 
industrial  property,  635 
Travel,  international  (see  also  Passports  and  Visas)  : 
Americans  advised  against  travel  in  : 
Austria,  eastern,  422 
Lebanon,  31 
Middle  East,  199 
Communist  China,  question  of  U.S.  newsmen  traveling 

to,  statement  (Dulles),  685 
Importance    in    international    affairs,    address    (John 

Lodge),  823 
Latin  America,   U.S.   travel  in,  article    (Lederer,   Cul- 
bertson), 314 
Promotion  of,  U.S.  efforts,  291 

Road  traffic,  convention   (1949)   on,  with  annexes,  2Q0, 
I  675,  759,  847,  1075 

'      Road  vehicles,  private,  customs  convention   (1954)   on 
temporary  importation  of,  331,  591,  848,  936 
Touring,  convention   (1954)   concerning  customs  facili- 
ties for,  223,  331,  591,  847,  936 
Tourist  travel,   U.S.-Soviet,   U.S.   report  on  exchange 

agreement  with  Soviet  Union  regarding,  392 
U.S.-Soviet  travel  restrictions,   U.S.  requests  reply  to 
L,  proposal  for  reciprocal  easing  of,  text  of  note,  384 
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Travel,  international — Continued 

Visit  the  United  States  of  America  Year,  proclama- 
tion, 613 
Travel  Policy  Committee,  Interdepartmental,  formation 

of,  291 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    international     {for    specific 
treaty,  see  country  or  subject)  : 
Current   actions   on,    41,    87,    134,    175,   223,   260,   296, 
330,     403,     440,    475,     518,     554,     591,     636,     675, 
715,  759,  782,  847,  891,  936,  983,  1031,  1075 
Importance  of,  address  (Herter),  805 
Trends  in  IntenMtional  Trade,  report  published,  714 
Trust  Territories,   U.N.    («ee  also  individual  territory), 

progress  in,  statement  (Marian  Anderson),  1027 
Trusteeship  Council,  U.N. : 
Activities  in  Africa,  512,  643 
Documents,  lists  of,  330,  403,  800,  847 
Report   on   progress   in    trust   territories,   U.S.   views, 

statement  (Marian  Anderson),  1027 
Togoland,   resolution  recommending  independence  and 
end  of  trusteeship,  845 
Trypanosomiasis  Research,  International  Scientific  Com- 
mittee for,  designation  of  U.S.  observer  to  7th  meet- 
ing, 400 
Tuna  Commission.  Inter-American  Tropical,  appointment 

of  U.S.  commissioner,  174 
Tunisia : 

IBRD,  membership,  633 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  848 
Economic,   technical,  and  related  assistance,   agree- 
ment   supplementing    1957    agreement    with   U.S., 
760 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  high 

seas,  convention  on,  848 
High  seas,  convention  on,  848 
Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on, 

848 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  403 
U.S.  aid,  86,  156 

Visit  of  U.S.-U.K.  scientific  panel,  782 
Visit  of  Under  Secretary  Dillon,  532 
Turkey : 

Financial  assistance  to,  announcements  and  joint  state- 
ments, 322,  533 
Soviet-bloc  credits  to,  article  (Wright),  922 
Support  of  U.S.  action  in  Lebanon,  183 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural     commodities,     agreements     amending 

1956  and  1958  agreements  with  U.S.,  176,  404,  1031 

GATT,  declaration  extending  standstill  provisions  of 

article  XVI :  4,  984 
GATT,   7th  protocol   of  rectifications  and  modifica- 
tions to  texts  of  schedules,  936 
ICJ,  statute  of,  declaration  recognizing  compulsory 

jurisdiction  renewed,  554 
Loan  of  vessels,  agreement  with  U.S.  relating  to,  760 
Ownership   and   use  of  local  currency  repayments 

to  DLP,  agreement  with  U.S.  relating  to,  592 
United  Nations  forces  in  Japan,  agreement  regarding 

status  and  agreed  oflScial  minutes,  223 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  403 
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Turkey — Contimied 

U.S.  mutual  security  assistance  to,  excerpts  from  Presi- 
dent's report  to  Congress,  85 
Visit  of  Under  Secretary  Dillon,  532 

U.A.R.     See  United  Arab  Republic 
U.S.S.R.     See  Soviet  Union 

Ukrainian    Soviet    Socialist    Republic    (see   also    Soviet 
Union)  : 
Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  892 
HIsli  .seas,  convention  on,  848 
Territorial   sea   and   contiguous   zone,   convention   on, 

848 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  403 
Umbrella  frames.  President  decides  against  increase  in 

import  duty  on,  letters,  627 
Underdeveloped  countries.     See  Less  developed  countries 
UNESCO.     See  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization, U.N. 
Union  of  South  Africa.     See  South  Africa,  Union  of 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.     See  Soviet  Union 
United  Arab  Republic  (.see  also  Egypt  and  Syria)  : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  346 
A.s\van  Dam : 

Soviet  loan  for,  statement  (Dulles),  770 
U.S.  aid,  question  of,  statement  (Dulles),  773 
Circulation  of  forged  docimient  regarding  U.S.  policy 

toward,  348 
Foreign   policy,   question   of  Communist  influence   on, 

statement  (Dulles),  9.52 
Intervention  in  Lelianon,   Security  Council  considera- 
tion of  Lebanese  complaint  regarding.     See  under 
Middle  East  situation 
Money  orders,  international,  agreement  with  U.S.  for 

exchange  of,  1076 
Soviet-bloc    economic    offensive    in,    article    (Wright), 

923 
Suez  Canal,  final  agreement  regarding  compensation  for 

nationalization  of,  349 
Support  of  Communist  China,  statement  (Dulles),  489 
United  Kingdom : 
African  territories : 

Progress  in,  address  and  statement :  Marian  Ander- 
son, 1028,  1029;  Satterthwaite,  043,  644 
Visit  of  U.S.-U.K.  scientific  panel,  782 
Berlin  problem.     See  Berlin 

Coordination  of  policies  and  resources  with  U.S.  and 
France,  proposals  by  General  DeGaulle,  814,  1012 
Disarmament  proposal,  Soviet  views  on,  788 
Dispatch  of  troops  to  Jordan.    See  under  Middle  East 

situation 
Friend.ship  and  cooperation  treaty,  reply  to  Soviet  pro- 
posal for,  462 
German  reunification.     See  German  reunification 
Import  restrictions : 

Chemicals  and  allied  products  from  dollar  area,  re- 
moval of,  289 
GATT  consultations,  349 
Korean  question,  transmittal  of  U.N.  Command  request 
for  settlement  of,  announcements  and  texts  of  notes, 
153,  1003 
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United  Kingdom — Continued 
Nuclear    test    suspension,    Geneva    meetings    on.     See 
Geneva  conference  of  experts  to  study  a)id  Geneva 
meeting  to  negotiate 
Secretary  Dulles  interview  for  British  TV  broadcast, 

transcript,  733 
Summit  meetings  proposed.     See  Summit  meeting 
Surprise  attack,  prevention  of.     See  Geneva  technical 

talks  and  Surprise  attack 
Trade  relations  with  Communist  China,  389 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Atomic  energy,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  cooperation 

for  mutual  defense  purposes,  134,  157,  310,  330 
Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  5.54 
Disputes,  compulsory  settlement  of,  optional  proto- 
col concerning,  555 
Double  taxation  on  income,  avoidance  of,  agreements 
amending  1945  convention  with  U.S.,  176,  7.59,  760, 
782 
Educational  exchange  program,  agreement  witli  U.S. 

for  5-year  extension  of,  .591,  .592 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  high 

seas,  convention  on,  5.54 
German   assets  in   Portugal  and  certain   claims  re- 
garding monetary  gold,  agreement  on,  936 
German  as.sets  in   Spain,   protocol  terminating  obli- 
gations arising  from  1948  accord,  554 
High  .seas,  convention  on,  554 

Road  traffic,  1949  convention  with  annexes,  260,  7.59 
Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on, 

554 
Universal  postal  convention  ( 1957 ) ,  403 
U.N.  public  information  program,  U.S.  views  on  U.K. 

recommendations,  1071,  1072 
Visit  of  Under  Secretary  Dillon,  532 
United  Nations : 
Addresses : 

The  Arab  Refugees :  A  Decade  of  Dilemma  for  the 

United  Nations  (Ludlow),  775 
The   United   Nations:    The   Road   Ahead    (Wilcox), 

506 
The  United  Nations  and  American  Ideals   (Lodge), 

448 
The  United  Nations  and  National  Security  (Cargo), 

725 
The    United    States    and    the    Soviet    Union    in    the 
United  Nations  (Wilcox),  995 
Budget  for  19.59,  statement   (Hickenlooper) ,  755 
Building  in  Chile,  proposed,  statement  (Hickenlooper), 

982 
Challenge  of  indirect  aggression  to,  statement  ( Lodge) , 

195 
Charter.     See  United  Nations  Charter 
Disarmament,  efforts  for.     See  under  Disarmament  and 

Disarmament  Commission,  U.N. 
Documents,  lists  of,  329,  402,  590,  673,  755,  800,  847, 

982,  1030,  1075 
General  Assembly.     See  General  Assembly 
Hungarian  question.     See  Hungarian  question 
Information    activities,    public,    statements     (Hicken- 
looper), and  text  of  General  Assembly  resolution, 
1060 
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United  Nations — Continued 
Invitation  to  observe  U.S.  test  on  reduced  fallout,  dem- 
onstration cancelled,  237 
Membership  question: 

China.    U.S.   and   Soviet  positions,   addresses,   letter, 
menioraudum,   and  statements :   Department,  387 ; 
Dulles,    oCiS,    .")(!4,    922 ;    Khrushchev,    502 ;    Lodge, 
585 ;  Wilcox,  512 
Korea,  Republic  of,  U.S.  support,  1025 
Middle  East  situation.     Sec  Middle  East  situation 
Outer  space,  peaceful  uses  of,   U.\.  consideration  of. 

Sec  iiiitlcr  Outer  space 
Refusee.-J.  aid  to.     ^'cc  Refugees  and  displaced  persons 
Role  in  preservation  of  peace,  address :   Dulles,  525 ; 

Herter,  805 
Secretary-General,  184,  190,  220,  1066 
Security  Council.     See  Security  Council 
Seminar  on   regional   planning  in   relation   to  urbani- 
zation  and   industrialization,   designation   of   U.S. 
representative,  260 
Soviet    position    regarding,    address    and    statement: 

Lodge,  789,  790 ;  Wilcox,  090 
Soviet  U.N.  headquarters,  N.Y.,  demonstrations  before, 
Soviet  aide  memoire,  letter,  and  exchange  of  notes 
with  U.S.  regarding,  49, 344 
Specialized  agencies    (sec  also  mniic  of  agency),  eco- 
nomic and  social  programs,  review  of,  address  and 
statement:   Kotschuig,  .360;  Pliillips,  834 
Strengthening  of.   Western  agenda  item  for  proposed 

summit  meeting,  1.5,  17 
Taiwan   Straits  situation,  question  of  submission  for 
settlement,  statements  (Dulles),  489,  492,  600,  087 
Technical  assistance  program,  expanded  : 
Address  (Phillips).  833,  834 
IAEA,  possible  isarticipation  in,  034 
Special  Fund.     See  Special  Fund 
U.S.  pledge  for  1959.  statement    (Man.stield),   708 
U.S.  support  for,  addresses  and  remarks  :  Dillon,  871 ; 
Dulles,  528 ;  Eisenhower,  8.">4 
Trust  territories.     See  Trust  territories  and  Trustee- 
ship Council 
U.S.-Ghanaian    support    of,    statements     (Eisenhower, 

Nkrumah) ,  283,  284,  285,  286 
U.S.  participation  and  support,  26.  218 
Cnited  Nations  Charter : 
Article  .51,   application  to  control  of  outer  space,   ad- 
dress (Becker),  417 
Collective    security    arrangements,    provision    for,    ad- 
dresses :  Dulles,  571 ;  Eisenliower,  337 
Objective  of,  statement  (Dulles),  410 
Prohibition  against  use  or  threat  of  force  and  aggres- 
sion, address  (Dulles),  375 
U.S.   right   to   aid   Lebanon,   authority   for,   statement 

(Lodge),  187 
U.S.  support  of,  address  (Dulles),  902 
Violations  of,  529,  911,  912 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund,  732 
United    Nations    Command    (Korea),    actions    regarding 

Korean  question,  1.52,  781,  1003,  1022,  1024 
United  Nations  Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self- 
Governing  Territories,  address  (Satterthwaite),  644 
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United  Nations  Day,   19.58,   proclamation  ami  statement 

(Lodge),  30,  727 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council.     See  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  U.N. 
United   Nations   Economic   Commissions.     See   Economic 

Commissions 
United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization.    See  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization,  U.N. 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  for  the  Middle  East, 

220,  325,  326 
United  Nations  Expert  Conmiittee  on  Public  Information, 

lOCiO,  1069 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization,  See 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  U.N. 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  799 
United    Nations    International    Conference    on    Peaceful 

Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,  2d,  400.  493 
United  Nations  Observation  Group  in  Lebanon.     See  Ob- 
servation Group 
United  Nations  peace  force,  proposed  establishment : 
Congressional    resolution    recommending.    Department 

views,  statement  (Wilcox),  324 
U.S.    and    Soviet   positions,   addresses :     Dulles,    527 ; 
Eisenhower,  3.39,  341:  Wilcox,  508,  997 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 

Refugees.     See  Relief  and  AVorks  Agency 
United  Nations  Special  Fund.     See  Special  Fund,  U.N. 
United    Nations    Trusteeship    Council.     See   Trusteeship 

Council,  U.N. 
United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  functions  re- 
garding proposed  U.S.-EURATOM  nuclear  power  pro- 
gram, 70,  71,  76,  77 
United  States  citizens  and  nationals : 
Claims,   U.S.   Navy   Neptune  plane  case  submitted   to 

lOJ,  420,  698 
Employed  by   U.N.,   denial   of   Soviet  charges  against, 

statement  (Hiekenlooper),  1071 
Protection  of : 
Armed  forces  personnel  detained  overseas,   U.S.  ef- 
forts for  release.     See  under  Armed  forces,  U.S. 
Communist  China,  detention  of  U.S.  civilians,  efforts 

for  release.     Sep  Warsaw  ambassadorial  talks 
Cuba,     detention     of     U.S.     nationals,     statements 

(Didles),  104,  109,  110 
Middle  East  situation,  U.S.  efforts  for,  31,  181,  199, 

688 
Pass|iort  restrictions  for,  address  (O'Connor),  881 
Travel  in  certain  areas  of  Austria,  Department  ad- 
vises against,  422 
Role  in  U.S.  foreign  policy,  address  (Dulles),  904 
United  States  Information  Agency : 
Designation   as   coordinator  of  U.S.   exhibit  at  Gorki 

Park,  577 
Information  center  to  be  opened  at  80th  Canadian  Na- 
tional Exhibition,  393 
Program     to     counter     Soviet     propaganda,     address 

(Cargo),  729 
Use  of  foreign  currencies  to  finance  overseas  programs, 

435 
Voice  of  America.     See  Voice  of  America 
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United  States  Operations  Missions,  appointments  of  direc- 
tors, 176,  223,  368,  716,  892,  984 
United   States   Supreme  Court,  decision  regarding  pass- 
port issuance  restrictions.    See  Passports 
United    States   Tariff   Commission,    duties   of,    132,   543, 

544,  545,  1050,  1055 
Universal  copyright  convention   (1952),  and  protocols  1, 

2,  and  3,  936,  983 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  403,  636 
UNRWA.     See  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 

Refugees,  U.N. 
Upton,  T.  Graydon,  1073 
Uruguay : 
Health   centers  in,   success   of,   address    (Smith),   382 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  554 
Disputes,  compulsory  settlement  of,  optional  protocol 

concerning,  555 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  high 

seas,  convention  on,  554 
High  seas,  convention  on,  554 
Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on, 

554 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  403 

Vaccine,  Salk,  U.S.  shipments  overseas,  659,  699 
Vatican  City.    See  Holy  See 
Venezuela : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  346 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Atomic    energy,    peaceful    uses    of,    agreement    with 

U.S.  superseding  1955  agreement,  673,  675 
Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  848 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  high 

seas,  convention  on,  848 
High  seas,  convention  on,  848 
Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on, 

848 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  403 
Vessels.    See  Ships  and  shipping 
Veterans  hospitals   and   medical   care,   agreements   with 

Philippines  regarding,  176 
Veto  power  in   Security   Council,    Soviet  abuse  of,  198, 

199,  529,  902,  957,  996 
Viet-Nam : 
Emergency  relief  provided  by  CARE,  address    (Rein- 

hardt),  514 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  with  U.S.,  with 

memorandum  and  exchange  of  notes,  176 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  403 
Visas  (see  also  Pa-ssports)  : 

Issuance  to  fugitives  from   Communist  areas  and  to 
Middle    East    refugees,    statements:    Department 
497;  Dulles,  107 
Nonimmigrant  visas,  agreements  regarding,  with  :  Fin- 
land, 404;  New  Zealand,  134;   Soviet  Union,  1031 
Nonissuance  to  CommuDists,  Walter-McCarran  Act  pro- 
vision, 884 
Role  of  Foreign  Service  and  State  Department  in  issu- 
ance, address  (Auerbaeh),  621 
U.S.    issuance   during   1957   and   1958,    tables,   33,   624 
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Visit  the  United  States  of  America  Year,  proclamation, 

613 
Vityaz,  Soviet  ship,  to  call  at  U.S.  ports,  578 
VOA.    See  Voice  of  America 
Voice  of  America : 
Facilities,  use  for  dissemination  of  U.N.  information, 

statement  (Hickenlooper),  1070, 1071 
Hungarian  charges  against,  U.S.  reply  to,  text  of  U.S. 

note,  912 
Jamming  of,  Soviet  efforts,  address   (Berding),  56,  57 
Soviet   propaganda,    progi'am   for   countering,   address 
(Cargo),  729 

Wadsworth,  James  J.,  294 
Wagner,  George  Corydon,  Sr.,  517 
Wailes,  Edward  T.,  134 

Walsh,  Edmund  A.,  School  of  Foreign  Service,  George- 
town   University,    dedication    ceremonies,    remarks 
(Eisenhower,  Murphy),  689 
Walter-McCarran     Act,     visa     provisions     of,     address 

(O'Connor),  884 
Wan  Waithayakon,  220 

War  damage  and  restitution,  Austrian  legislation  regard- 
ing, 619 
War  risk  guaranties,  agreement  with  Austria  amending 

1952  agreement  regarding,  848 
War  Sequel  Law,  General,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 

provisions  regarding  filing  of  claims,  699 
War  victims,  Geneva  conventions   (1949)   for  protection 

of,  555,  848,  1075 
Warfare,  convention  respecting  the  laws  of  war  on  land 

(1907),  592 
Warren,  George  L.,  255 

Warsaw  ambassadorial  talks,  U.S.-Communist  China : 
Negotiations  concerning  detention  and  release  of  U.S. 
citizens  and  renunciation  of  force  In  Taiwan  area, 
address,    letter,    report,    and    statements :    Dulles, 
106,  109,  488,  492,  598,  600,  603,  604;  Elsenhower, 
484,  499 ;  Maurer,  1007 ;  White  House,  446 
Status  of  negotiations,  remarks  and  statement :  Dulles, 
599 ;  Murphy,  653 
Warsaw  Pact,  18,  19,  463,  464 
Washburn,  Barr  V.,  260 
Watch  movements,  escape-clause  relief  held  unnecessary} 

on  imports  of,  628 
Water-resources  experts,  Asian,  visit  to  U.S.,  347 
Watson,  Robert  C,  635 
Weather : 

Balloons,  U.S.,  Soviet  complaint  regarding  flight  over! 
Soviet  territory,   texts  of  U.S.  and   Soviet  notes,| 
504,  739 
North  Atlantic  ocean  stations,  rescues  during  1957  bj 

weather  ships,  885 
Rawinsonde  observation  station,  agreement  with  Chile| 
extending   1957  agreement  for  establishment  and 
operation  of,  1031 
Weber,  Eugene  W.,  773 
Welch,  RoUand,  676 
West  African  Federation,  French,  developments  in,  ad-| 

dress  (Satterthwaite),  644 
Western   Hemisphere   solidarity,  strengthening   of.    See 
Inter- American  cooperation  and  unity 
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Western   Samoa,   Trust  Territory  of,  progress  in,  state- 
ment (Marian  Anderson),  1029 
Whaling  convention  (1JM6),  international,  amendments  to 

schedule,  759 
Wheat : 

Emergency  relief  to  Lebanon,  68 

Loan  to  India,  agreement  amending  1951  agreement  re- 
garding, 535 
Surplus  wheat,  U.S.  disposal  policies,  address  and  state- 
ments :  Dulles,  66 ;  Eisenhower,  206 
Treated   seed   wheat.   President  vetoes  bill  increasing 
duty  on  imports  of,  395 
WHO.     Sec  World  Health  Organization 
Wigglesworth,  Richard  B.,  800 
Wilcox,  Francis  O..  24,  259,  324,  506,  995 
Wiley,  Sen.  Alexander,  635 
Willoughby,  Woodbury,  519 
Wise,  Watson  W.,  2&1 
World  Bank.     See  International  Bank 
World  Court.     See  International  Court  of  Justice 
World   economic  situation,   review   of,   statement    (Phil- 
lips), 351 
World  Health  Organization : 

Alternate  U.S.  representative,  appointment,  839 
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The  Mutual  Security  Program:  An  Expression  of  Our  Faith 


Address  by  Secretary  Dulles ' 


Ten  years  ago  I  stood  here,  in  this  Washington 
Cathedral,  with  Secretary  of  State  Marshall.  We 
then  appealed  to  Christian  citizens  to  support  the 
projected  European  recovery  program.  They  re- 
sponded, and  their  response  created  much  of  the 
public  backing  which  the  Marshall  plan  required. 

Western  Europe,  with  that  help,  quickly  made 
its  economic  recovery.  Our  investment  in  that 
result  has  justified  itself  many  times  over,  whether 
that  justification  be  sought  in  material  terms  or 
in  terms  of  the  satisfaction  tliat  always  comes 
from  having  accomplished  a  creative  task. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  new  program — that 
of  assisting  the  peoples  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries to  achieve  higher  economic  levels.  This  pro- 
gram is  not  as  spectacular  as  was  the  Marshall 
plan.  It  does  not  involve  yearly  public  funds  of 
the  magnitude  that  were  involved  in  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  progi'am.  That  is  partly  because 
private  efforts  can  play  a  relatively  greater  part 
and  partly  because  it  is  a  task  that  can  only  be 
carried  forward  gi-adually.  We  are  not  quickly 
reconstituting  an  already  highly  developed  in- 
dustrial economy  that  has  been  shattered  by  war. 
We  are  laying  the  foundation  for  something  that 
never  existed  before.  But  the  present  program 
is  just  as  much  an  imperative  as  was  the  Marshall 
plan.  I  rejoice  that  the  churches  of  this  country 
are  supporting  it. 

That  they  are  supporting  it  is  made  evident 
here  today.     In  this  Cathedral  thei-e  is  to  be  dedi- 


'  Made  at  the  Washington  Cathedral  on  June  22  (press 
release  339)  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  in  the 
Cathedral  museum  of  a  photographic  exhibit  on  U.S. 
mutual  security  programs  in  underdeveloped  countries. 


cated  a  pictorial  exhibit  showing  some  of  the 
humanitarian  aspects  of  this  nation's  mutual  se- 
curity program.  This  will  be  seen  during  the 
coming  months  by  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people.  These  pictures  portray,  far  more  elo- 
quently than  could  any  words  of  mine,  the  reasons 
why  such  efforts  should  command  the  active  sup- 
port of  the  religious  people  of  this  land. 

I  know  that  the  churches  of  America  have  their 
own  programs  for  alleviating  hunger,  disease,  and 
need  throughout  the  world.  A  recent  report  from 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  reveals  that, 
on  the  basis  of  last  year's  fig-ures,  the  welfare 
agencies  of  the  Protestant,  Eoman  Catholic,  and 
Jewish  faiths  are  sending  annually  about 
$300  million  worth  of  food,  clothing,  medicine, 
agricultural  implements,  and  other  goods  to  needy 
millions  in  every  accessible  corner  of  the  world. 
This  individualistic  giving  is  of  immense  value. 
Private  gifts  are  unmistakably  motivated  by  per- 
sonal concern  and  compassion,  which  the 
less  fortunate  crave.  Government-to-govemment 
transactions  are  always  subject  to  the  suspicion 
that  they  have  political  motivation. 

Nevertheless,  the  problem  is  too  big  to  be  left 
wholly  to  individual  effort.  Its  proportions  cor- 
respond to  a  political  revolution  that  is  farflung 
and  drastic  in  its  implications. 

The  Path  to  Economic  Health 

Within  the  last  15  years  700  million  people  of 
20  countries  have  won  political  independence. 
Others  who  were  semi-independent  have  become 
fully  independent.    TMs  rapid  political  evolu- 
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tion  has  given  rise  to  new  economic  problems.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  is  no  longer  any  politically 
responsible  mother  comitry.  On  the  other  banc 
the  possession  of  political  independence  has  gen- 
erated new  hope  among  those  who,  having  been 
bogged  down  for  centuries  in  a  morass  of  abject 
poverty,  feel  that  political  change  should  also 
bring  with  it  economic  change  and  a  better  pros- 
pect for  their  rising  in  the  economic  scale. 
Numbness  is  rej^laced  by  new  aspirations.  These 
have  spread  contagiously  to  others  who,  although 
they  may  long  have  enjoyed  political  independ- 
ence, have  never  enjoyed  economic  good  health. 

Of  course  economic  well-being  can  never  be  had 
merely  as  a  free  gift  from  one  people  to  another. 
Economic  progress  requires  a  stable  political  order 
with  sound  fiscal  and  taxation  practices.  It  re- 
quires that  the  people  work  hard  and  accept  the 
setting  aside,  for  future  growth,  of  some  of  the 
fruits  of  their  labor. 

In  tlie  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  trust  the  people.  It  rules  them 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  Discipline,  hard  work,  and 
austerity  are  imposed.  Out  of  the  resultant  pro- 
duction the  people  get  little  and  the  Government 
takes  much.  It  uses  its  "take"  to  build  its  mili- 
tary establishment,  to  engage  in  foreign  adven- 
tures, and  to  buUd  up  heavy  industry  and  other 
capital  developments  which  accomplish  rapid 
industrialization. 

In  the  case  of  countries  where  there  is  no  such 
dictatorial  rule,  large  dependence  has  to  be  placed 
upon  the  people  themselves.  They  must  estab- 
lish stable  political  mstitutions  and  freely  accept 
self-discipline,  hard  work,  and  frugality  in  order 
that  their  nation  may  make  economic  progress. 

In  most  cases  the  facts  justify  putting  this  trust 
in  the  people. 

However,  no  people  can  start  on  the  path  to- 
ward a  better  economic  life  if  they  are  so  mider- 
nourished  and  so  plagued  with  disease  that  they 
do  not  have  the  vitality  wherewith  to  work. 
Neither  can  they  be  "self-starters"  if  they  do  not 
have  tools  and  if  they  cannot  acquire  the  technical 
knowledge  needed  to  enable  them  to  use  tools.  In 
the  case  of  these  countries,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
"priming  the  pump."  Many  of  these  economies 
have  no  pump  to  prime.  We  must  help  them 
provide  the  pump  and  help  them  learn  how  to 
prime  it. 


Our  Government  is  not  trying  to  accomplish 
the  impossible  task  of  suddenly  lifting  up  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world  to  a  standard  of  living  com- 
parable to  our  own.  We  have  gained  that  through 
many  generations  of  stable  government,  soimd 
fiscal  and  taxation  policies,  and,  on  the  part  of 
individuals,  frugality,  self-discipline,  and  hard 
work.  What  we  are  doing  is  to  help  create  the 
conditions  which  will  enable  other  peoples  with 
similar  qualities  to  get  started  along  a  similar 
road. 

We  are  showing  them  better  metliods  of  agri- 
culture. We  are  providing  some  more  efficient 
agricultural  tools.  We  are  explaining  methods  of 
irrigation.  We  are  demonstrating  what  sanita- 
tion can  mean  to  a  nation's  health.  We  are  work- 
ing in  the  fields  of  nursing,  engineering,  civU 
administration,  and  education.  We  are,  where 
circumstances  justify,  helping  the  technical  educa- 
tion and  training  which  must  precede  indus- 
trialization. And  where  technical  skills  are 
already  sufficiently  advanced  and  where  natural 
conditions  are  propitious,  we  are  helping  to  in- 
stall industrial  plants. 

In  the  course  of  doing  tliese  things,  we  send 
many  thousands  of  Americans  to  other  lands  to 
point  the  way  to  a  new  and  brighter  future  and 
we  bring  thousands  from  other  lands  to  the 
United  States  for  education,  technical  training, 
and  experience.  This  interchange  is,  itself,  an  im- 
portant step  in  developing  international  under- 
standing and  good  will. 

The  Moral  Considerations 

All  that  we  are  doing  can  be  amply  justified 
by  pure  national  expediency.  It  is  a  necessary 
measure  to  thwart  the  Communist  strategy  of 
seeking  to  pick  up  small  and  weak  countries,  one 
by  one,  imtil  finally  tlie  United  States  itself  is 
encircled  and  subject  to  economic  strangulation 
and  perhaps  to  overwhelming  military  assault. 
Without  our  mutual  security  program,  and  with- 
out a  liberal  trade  program,  the  United  States 
would  quickly  be  gz'avely  im^jeriled. 

Those  having  official  responsibility  for  the  na- 
tional security  have  a  clear  duty  to  point  out  these 
facts.  AYe  do  not,  however,  like  to  see  our  pro- 
grams based  merely  on  these  considerations.  Gov- 
ernment has  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  to 
take  account  of  moral  considerations.  There  is, 
I  believe,  high  authority  for  that  assertion. 
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George  "Washington,  in  his  Farewell  Address, 
pointed  out  that  "of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits 
whicli  lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and 
morality  are  indispensable  supports."  And  he 
added,  "The  mere  politician,  equally  with  the  pi- 
ous man,  ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish  them." 

It  is  in  accordance  with  American  doctrine  and 
tradition  that  our  people,  individually  and 
through  their  private  and  public  organizations, 
should  rise  up  to  meet  the  new  and  great  challenge 
which  faces  us.  That  is  not  only  to  our  self- 
interest  ;  it  is  instinctive  with  us  and  it  is  right 
that  we  should  do  so. 

In  my  address  here  10  yeai-s  ago  I  said,  and  I 
repeat  today : 

This  nation  cannot  long  survive  as  a  citadel  of  seLf- 
indulging  privilege,  surrounded  by  massed  human  misery. 
No  individual  has  ever  been  able  to  do  that.  No  class 
has  ever  been  able  to  do  that.  No  nation  has  ever  been 
able  to  do  that.  The  United  States  is  today  a  paradise 
compared  to  most  of  the  world.  But  it  will  be  a  fool's 
paradise  if  we  do  not  malje  honest,  substantial  efforts 
to  help  others  to  lift  themselves  out  of  the  morass  into 
which  they  have  fallen. 

We  speak  much  nowadays  of  the  principle  of 
interdependence.  Governments  and  peoples  are 
beginning  to  see  more  clearly  than  ever  that  they 
cannot  stiind  alone.  This  doctrine  of  interdepen- 
dence has  been  proclaimed  in  eloquent  terms  by 
many  of  the  political  leaders  of  the  free  world. 
But  its  origin  is  a  basic  religious  truth.  As  put 
by  Saint  Paul  in  his  Letter  to  the  Romans :  "We, 
being  many,  are  one  body  m  Christ,  and  every  one 
members  one  of  another." 

We  need  not  be  ashamed  or  mistrustful  of  our 
faith.  Indeed,  without  it  we  would  be  poor  and 
impotent. 

The  threat  of  international  communism  is  far 
more  formidable  than  if  it  represented  merely  ag- 
gressive ambition.  It  also  represents  a  creed 
with  basic  concepts  about  the  world  and  the  right 
and  duty  to  use  any  means  to  impose  tliese  con- 
cepts upon  the  world.  According  to  that  creed, 
human  beings  are  animated  particles  of  matter; 
they  should  be  brought  into  order  and  harmony  by 
being  made  to  conform  to  a  master  plan  of  world- 
wide scope ;  Soviet  Commimist  leadership  has  the 
duty  to  do  that  and,  if  it  succeeds,  then  there 
would  be  world  peace,  total  harmony,  and  maxi- 
mum productivity. 


This  dedication  to  a  materialistic,  atheistic  creed 
of  worldwide  application  has  been  the  moving 
force  which  has  enabled  a  small  group,  who  41 
years  ago  controlled  nothing,  now  to  control  about 
a  third  of  the  world's  population.  No  such  de- 
velopment could  have  occurred  except  within  the 
framework  of  a  creed.  The  leaders  of  interna- 
tional communism  make  no  attempt  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  they  have  their  articles  of  faith  and  that 
their  policies  stem  from  them. 

We  on  our  part  have  our  creed.  We  believe  in 
God.  We  believe  that  each  individual  human 
being  has  his  origin  and  destiny  in  God  and  on 
that  account  has  a  spiritual  nature  and  personal 
dignity.  We  believe  that  all  men  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  rights  of  which  they  cannot 
be  justly  deprived  by  any  government  or  group 
of  men,  however  powerful.  We  believe  that  aU 
men  should  have  equal  opportunity. 

Such  is  our  faith.  But  too  often  we  seem  to 
doubt  that  our  faith  meets  the  needs  of  our  time. 
Too  often  we  fail  to  see,  or  hesitate  to  avow,  any 
connection  between  our  faith  and  our  works. 

That  is  a  grave  defect.  It  is  not  enough  merely 
to  have  faith.  There  needs  to  be  a  clear  connection 
between  faith  and  works.  Once  that  connection 
is  broken,  men  become  progressively  enfeebled. 
No  amoimt  of  armament  or  wealth  can  repair  that 
weakness. 

Napoleon  said  that  in  war  the  moral  is  to  the 
material  as  three  is  to  one.  The  ratio  is  even 
higher  under  the  conditions  of  today.  Unless  we 
see  that  our  deeds  serve  a  faith  of  universal  ap- 
Ijlication,  then  our  deeds  will  not,  either  in  quan- 
tity or  in  quality,  rise  to  the  level  of  the  need. 
Then  there  could  readily  ensue  a  dark  age  which 
would  erase  the  great  humanitarian  gains  slowly 
and  painfully  won  over  the  centuries  by  our  Judeo- 
Christian  civilization. 

The  mutual  security  program,  vividly  portrayed 
by  the  pictorial  exhibit  being  inaugurated  here 
today,  deserves  the  vigorous  support  of  eveiy  citi- 
zen of  spiritual  faith.  That  program  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  moral  law  under  which  we  live.  It 
is  a  practical  expression  of  that  article  of  our 
faith  which  declares  that,  though  the  people  of  the 
world  be  many,  we  are  "every  one  members  one 
of  another." 
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Secretary  Dulles'  News  Conference  of  June  17 


Press  release  332  dated  June  17 

Secretary  Dulles:  As  you  know,  I  thiak,  we  are 
expecting  shortly  the  arrival  here  of  President 
Garcia  of  the  Philippines.  We  look  forward  very 
much  to  the  visit  of  this  Head  of  Government  of 
a  great  and  friendly  country.  I  shall  have  to 
leave  promptly  at  11 :  30  in  order  to  meet  him  at 
the  airport. 

Any  questions  ? 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary.,  would  you  assess  for  us  now 
the  possibilities  of  a  summit  conference  after 
yesterday''s  diplomatic  '■^courtesies''''  exchange  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States?  ^ 

A.  I  assimie  you  put  the  word  "courtesies"  in 
quotation  marks.  It  is  not  easy  to  evaluate  the 
great  mass  of  material  which  was  given  out  yes- 
terday although  of  course  part  of  it  is  material 
with  which  we  have  been  familiar. 

The  exclianges  that  have  taken  place  at  the 
meetings  of  the  three  Western  Ambassadors  with 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  result  from  an  effort 
on  our  part  to  try  to  make  the  careful  preparation 
which  we  believe  is  essential  to  have  a  successful 
summit  meeting.  The  letter  from  Chairman 
Elhrushchev  to  President  Eisenhower  and  the 
comparable  letters  which  have  been  sent  to  Prime 
Minister  Macmillan  and  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil de  Gaulle  indicate  apparently  an  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  face  up 
to  some  of  the  practical  problems  that  were  raised 
by  the  proposals  that  had  been  put  forward  in 
Moscow  by  the  three  Western  Ambassadors. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  con- 
sistently professed,  at  least,  to  believe  that  a  sum- 
mit meeting  should  deal  with  matters  as  to  which 
there  was  a  good  possibility  of  agreement.  We 
have  accepted  that  view  although  also  we  believe 
that  there  should  be  a  permissible  discussion  of 
other  matters  of  great  importance  even  though 
there  was  not  a  likelihood  of  agi-eement.     But 


'  For  background,  see  p.  12. 


we  have  felt  that  it  would  be  important  to  find 
out  what  were  the  matters  as  to  which — to  use 
a  Soviet  term — there  was  a  good  possibility  of 
agreement.  So  we  took  up  these  various  matters 
and  asked  for  an  exposition  of  Soviet  views  on 
them,  and  we  gave  certain  expositions  of  our 
views  at  that  point. 

Apparently  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to  break  off 
that  kind  of  preparatory  work  and  to  move  di- 
rectly, without  preparation,  into  a  summit  meet- 
ing. It  still  professes  to  want  to  have  a  meeting 
to  reach  certain  agreements  and  to  deal  with 
matters  as  to  which  agreement  is  likely.  But  it 
seems  imwilling  to  probe  in  advance  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  an  agreement  in  fact  is  likely  and 
when  we  ourselves,  at  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
do  not  see  where  any  agreement  of  great  signifi- 
cance is  likely. 

Now  the  breaking  off  of  these  talks,  if  indeed 
that  is  the  meaning  of  the  Soviet  letters — and  it 
seems  to  be  one  interpretation — the  breaking  off  of 
those  preparatory  talks  would  certainly  require 
a  reevaluation  of  the  situation  by  the  Western 
Powers. 

You  may  recall  at  the  meeting  at  Copenhagen 
of  the  NATO  Council  there  was  unanimous  ex- 
pression of  the  fact  tliat  any  summit  meeting 
would  have  to  be  cai-efully  prepared.  Now  there 
seems  to  be  an  indication  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  that  it  is  not  willing  to  have  careful 
preparation. 

Execution  of  Imre  Nagy 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary^  is  it  your  interpretation  of 
the  execution  of  Imre  Nagy  that  there  is  any  con- 
nection with  the  attitude  in  Moscoto  toward  the 
summit  meeting? 

A.  It,  I  think,  indicates  another  step  in  the  re- 
version toward  the  brutal  terrorist  methods  which 
prevailed  for  a  time  under  Stalm  and  which  were 
so  bitterly  denounced  at  the  20tli  Party  Congress 
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by  ]Mr.  Khrushchev.  Khrushchev  rode  to  power 
on  a  denunciation  of  the  methods  of  Stalin,  which 
methods  lie  seems  now  to  be  copying. 

It  is  ratlier  significant,  first,  that  the  news  about 
the  execution  first  came  over  the  Moscow  radio 
and,  secondly,  that  the  execution  occurred  in  ap- 
parent violation  of  a  pledge  of  safe  conduct  which 
had  been  given  Imre  Nagy.  xVs  you  will  recall, 
he  had  sought  and  obtained  diplomatic  refuge  in 
the  Yugoslav  P]mbassy.  He  gave  that  up,  and  the 
Yugoslav  Government  gave  it  up,  in  reliance  of  a 
pledge  of  safe  conduct.  That  appears  to  have 
been  violated.  This  is  another  illustration  of  some 
of  the  dangers  of  doing  business  with  the  Com- 
munists. 

Q.  Is  it  your  inferpretatio^i,  sir,  that  the  exe- 
cution in  fact  is  a  Soviet  act  and  not  a  Hungarian 
act? 

A.  I  believe  that,  if  the  Hungarians  had  any 
part  in  it,  they  were  acting  as  agents  in  carrying 
out  the  will  of  the  Soviet  Government. 

Q.  Are  you  in  a  position,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  say 
anything  as  to  token  this  execution  and  alleged 
trial — when  that  okctucdly  occulted? 

A.  Our  presimiption  is  that  it  occurred  recently, 
but  that  is  only  a  presimiption.  We  don't  know. 
The  whole  affair,  the  alleged  trial  and  the  execu- 
tion, were  of  course  carried  out  in  complete  secrecy 
with  no  opportunity  for  the  executed  persons  to 
state  their  case  before  any  court  of  world  opinion 
or  before  the  world  press.  We  cannot  even  know 
when  they  were  executed. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  relate  the,  execution  of 
Mr.  Nagy  in  any  ivay  with  the  current  Yugoslav 
difficulties  with  the  Soviet  Union?  Is  this  per- 
haps a  warning  to  Tito? 

A.  It  could  have  a  relationship  and  be  a  sug- 
gestion to  President  Tito  that,  if  he  is  not  more 
compliant,  he  may  sooner  or  later  suffer  a  like  fate. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  now  that  the  Soviets  have  ap- 
parently broken  off  the  diplomatic — the  Ambas- 
sadors^ conference,  tnill  you  continue  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  President  and  Mr. 
Khrushchev? 

A.  We  are  in  consultation  with  our  allies  as  to 
how  to  deal  with  the  present  situation.  It  is  not, 
of  course,  definitive  that  the  diplomatic  talks  are 
broken  off.     That  is  an  inference  to  draw  from 


Department  Statement  on  Execution 
of  Hungarian  Patriots 

Press  release  334  dated  June  17 

The  execution  of  Imre  Nagy  and  Pal  Maleter  and 
other  Hungarian  patriots,  first  publicly  announced 
last  night  [June  16]  by  Radio  Moscow,  can  only  be 
regarded  by  the  civilized  world  as  a  shocking  act  of 
cruelty.  The  preparation  of  this  act,  beginning 
with  the  Soviet  abduction  of  Imre  Nagy  from  the 
Yugoslav  Embassy  in  Budapest  in  violation  of  as- 
surances of  safe  conduct  pledged  by  the  Soviet 
puppet,  Kadar,  was  by  stealth  and  secrecy.  It  fol- 
lows, significantly,  on  Mr.  Khrushchev's  April  visit 
to  Budapest.  It  has  also  come  at  a  time  when  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  attempting  to  persuade  the 
world  that  international  discussion  of  the  plight  of 
Hungary  and  Eastern  Europe  generally  should  not 
take  place  because  it  would  constitute  unwarranted 
intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  these  coun- 
tries. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  has  pursued  a  policy  of 
terror  toward  the  peoples  of  Hungary  and  of  the 
other  dominated  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  for 
over  12  years,  must  bear  fundamental  responsibil- 
ity for  this  latest  crime  against  the  Hungarian 
people  and  all  humanity.  The  murder  of  these  two 
Hungarian  leaders,  who  chose  to  serve  the  interests 
of  their  nation  rather  than  those  of  Soviet  com- 
munism, brings  to  a  tragic  culmination  the  Soviet- 
Communist  betrayal  of  the  Hungarian  people.  It 
is  the  executioners  of  Imre  Nagy  and  Pal  Maleter, 
and  not  the  executed  patriots,  who  have  committed 
treason  against  the  Hungarian  nation.  By  this  act 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet-imposed  regime  in 
Hungary  have  once  more  violated  every  principle  of 
decency  and  must  stand  in  judgment  before  the 
conscience  of  mankind. 


what  has  taken  place ;  it  is  not  explicit.  I  think 
that  is  what  it  may  mean.  And  we  will  be  talking 
with  the  others,  not  only  the  British  and  the 
French,  who  were  participating  in  this  particular 
effort  with  us,  but  also  with  our  NATO  allies,  as 
to  how  we  deal  with  the  present  situation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Supreme  Court  held  yes- 
terday that  the  Department  regulations  restricting 
the  issuance  of  passports  to  Communists  and 
others  of  doubtful  loyalty  are  without  statutory 
fowulation.  Do  you  plan  to  propose  legislation 
at  this  Congress  to  restore  your  authority  or  give 
you  such  authority? 

A.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  that  question 
yet  because  we  have  not  yet  had  time  adequately 
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to  evaluate  the  decision.  There  is  always  a  possi- 
bility of  asking  for  a  rehearing.  It  was,  as  you 
know,  a  five-to-four  decision.  That  would  have 
to  be  discussed  with  the  Department  of  Justice, 
which  conducts  these  cases.  We  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion today  to  announce  what  will  be  our  proper 
course. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  emphasize 
that  the  departmental  regulations  in  question 
were  not  regulations  that  were  introduced  by  this 
administration.  They  were  regulations  which 
this  administration  inherited.  They  had  been 
introduced  and  put  in  force  under  President  Tru- 
man and  Secretary  Acheson,  and  we  merely  con- 
tinued them. 

Situation  in  Lebanon 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  give  ics  your  assess- 
ment of  the  situation  in  Lebanon,  and  whether  or 
not  any  action  seems  to  be  required  under  the  cir- 
cumstances? 

A.  The  situation  in  Lebanon  is,  obviously,  one 
which  causes  very  considerable  anxiety  to  those 
who  believe  in  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
the  countries  in  the  Middle  East.  That,  as  you 
will  recall,  was  proclaimed  as  of  vital  interest  to 
the  United  States  by  a  Middle  East  resolution.^ 
I  would  also  recall  the  fact  that,  even  though  at 
the  moment  the  disturbance  assumes,  in  part  at 
least,  the  character  of  a  civil  disturbance,  it  is  cov- 
ered by  the  United  Nations  resolution  of  1949  on 
indirect  aggression.'  This  denounces  the  foment- 
ing from  without  of  civil  strife.  Therefore  we 
watch  the  situation  with  concern. 

The  events  are  moving  on  a  day-to-day,  hour- 
to-hour  basis,  and  I  would  not  feel  that  it  was 
wise,  or  I  would  be  on  solid  ground,  in  discussing 
them  in  detail  at  this  time. 

Q.  Can  you  say,  sir,  what  our  attitude  is  to- 
ward a  larger  U.N.  force  in  the  area,  possibly  on 
the  Syinan-Lebanese  border? 

A.  I  believe  that  the  representatives  of  the 
United  Nations  who  have  already  arrived  there 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  force  somewhat  larger  in  number 
and  somewhat  different  in  composition  than  had 
been   anticipated  at  fu-st.    It  may   have  to  be 


larger,  and  it  may  also  have  to  have  greater  ele- 
ments of  mobility  than  had  been  originally  con- 
templated. I  believe  that  that  is  being  sympa- 
thetically considered  by  the  Secretary-General. 
He  himself,  I  think,  plans  to  go  out  to  the  area 
today.  The  United  States  would  be  disposed  to 
support,  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  any 
action  along  those  lines  which  commended  itself 
to  the  Secretary-General. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  several  weeks  ago  Premier 
Khrushchev  sent  the  President  a  letter  in  which 
he  made  a  bid  for  increased  trade.  What  is  the 
situation  on  this? 

A.  We  are,  I  hope,  approaching  the  moment 
when  a  reply  will  be  made  to  that  letter.  In  view 
of  certain  implications  of  the  letter,  we  shall 
probably  also  want  to  discuss  its  handling  with 
our  allies  before  we  make  it,  although  I  think  the 
reply  will  be  relatively  short.  I  don't  want  you 
to  have  to  look  forward  to  another  50-page  letter. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretai^,  what  do  you  think  now  of 
the  prospects  for  technical  talks  in  Geneva  on  the 
means  of  supervising  a  nuclear-testing  ban?* 

A.  I  hope  that  those  talks  will  go  forward. 
There  are  one  or  two  minor  points  where  there 
seems  to  be  not  a  complete  meeting  of  the  minds 
between  tlie  parties,  but  our  group  is  planning  to 
go  ahead,  to  be  there,  as  far  as  we  now  foresee,  on 
the  first  of  July. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  those  minor  points? 

A.  Well,  they  could  be  blown  up  into  major 
points.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
all  points  as  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  had  pre- 
viously given  its  assent,  we  do  not  go  on  the  as- 
siunption  that  they  will  try  to  make  them  into 
major  points.  They  could  be  built  up,  of  course, 
into  major  points.    I  hope  tliey  will  not  do  so. 

Prospects  for  Summit  Conference 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  give  tis  an  idea  of 
the  reason  for  this  zigzagging  course  of  the  Soviet 
on  the  summit  conference — why  they  are  blowing 
hot  and  cold,  possibly  on  one  occasion  one  way  and 
now  in  another  direction? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  their  basic  attitude  has 
varied.    Their  tactics  have  varied.    They  have 


^  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  25,  1957,  p.  481. 
'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Noy.  28,  1949,  p.  807. 


*  For  background,  see  iUd.,  June  9,  1958,  p.  939. 
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wanted  and  still,  I  guess,  want  to  have  a  summit 
conference  if  they  can  have  such  a  conference  on 
their  own  terms,  where  they  would  feel  that  they 
could  score  a  propaganda  victory,  where  they 
could  give  the  free  world  the  impression  that  the 
cold  war  was  over,  relax  our  efforts,  and  so  forth. 
That's  a  very  natural  objective  if  they  can  get 
away  with  it.  And  they  have  been  trying  to  get 
away  with  it  by  various  means.  We  have  been 
trying  to  hold  to  a  steady  course  of  saying  we 
want  to  have  a  summit  conference  if  it  can  be 
conducted  under  conditions  where  it  will  be  not 
a  mere  spectacle  but  a  real  means  of  solving  some 
of  the  world's  problems,  and  let's  find  out  in  ad- 
vance whether  it  will  be  that  kind  of  meeting. 

Now  they  have  squirmed  quite  a  lot  when  it 
comes  to  that  aspect  of  the  matter.  They  have 
squirmed,  you  might  say,  in  a  tactical  way  while 
still  holding  to  the  broad  strategic  concepts  of 
wanting  to  have  a  meeting  on  their  terms.  Now 
it  looks  as  tliough  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  careful  diplomatic  study  of  the  matters 
that  might  be  discussed  would  disclose  such  a 
disparity  of  views  that  there  would  really  be  no 
solid,  logical  reason  for  having  such  a  conference. 
And,  being  faced  up  with  that,  they  are  now 
swinging  back  to  ti^y  to  bring  it  about  on  their 
terms  by  a  broad  propaganda  offensive.  Their 
tactics  have  been  one  of  zigzag  or  squirming;  their 
basic  objective  is  to  have  the  kind  of  meeting 
which  would  serve  their  piirposes.  I  think  in 
that  respect  they  have  been  consistent. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary.,  shortly  hefore  the  fxiblica- 
tion  of  the  documents  yesterday  you  said  in  an  in- 
terview you  thought  it  would  he  several  months 
hefore  a  summit  conference  could  ie  arranged. 
What  V?  your  estimate  now?  Do  you  think  there 
is  a  "possibility  of  having  a  summit  conference 
this  year? 

A.  "Well,  I  think  I  have  said  several  times  I 
didn't  want  to  get  into  predictions  in  that  re- 
spect. I  still  think  it  will  be  a  little  time  before 
there  is  a  summit  conference,  if  indeed  there  is 
one  at  all.  You  may  recall  that  this  has  already 
been  under  discussion  for  6  months,  since  it  was 
brought  up  in  December,  and  that  quite  a  lot  of 
problems  remain  totally  unresolved.  Even  if, 
which  is  unlikely,  the  Western  powers  were  will- 
ing to  waive — give  up — the  type  of  careful  prepa- 
ration about  substantive  matters,  there  are  also 


other  matters  such  as  composition  and  the  like 
which  will  need  to  be  resolved.  Also  there  is 
supposed  to  be  a  meeting  of  foreign  ministers  be- 
fore there  is  any  summit  meeting. 

We  have  a  nmnber  of  engagements  ahead  in 
various  respects.  There  is  a  Baghdad  Pact  meet- 
ing in  London  in  the  latter  part  of  July.  I'm 
hoping  to  go  to  Brazil  in  August.  And  it  doesn't 
seem  to  me  that  in  fact  there  is  much  likelihood 
of  a  summit  meeting  within  the  next  month  or 
two.  I  would  not  want  to  alter  the  response  I 
made  to  a  question  in  that  respect  last  Sunday, 
but  also  I  would  not  want  to  get  into  predicting 
just  whether  one  might  be  held  this  year  or  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary.,  to  go  hack  for  a  moment 
to  the  technical  talks  which  are  to  he  held  hi  Ge- 
neva— the  Soviet  Union  ohviously  assumes  that 
any  agreement  on  inspection  m,ethods  would  lay 
us  under  ohligation  to  agree  to  suspension  of  tests, 
quite  apart  from  other  elements  in  the  disarma- 
nfient  package,  whereas  last  week  I  helieve  you  said 
that  an  agreement  on  test  suspension  would  he 
made  conditional  upon  further  steps.  Well,  that 
seems  to  he  a  basic  difference  here. 

A.  It  could  be  a  basic  difference,  and  I  don't 
know  now  whether  the  Soviets  are  trying  to 
make  it  into  a  basic  difference  or  whether  they 
are  just  trying  to  see  if  they  can  pick  up  a  little 
extra  by  squeezing  us  a  bit  at  the  last  moment. 
Now  it  was  agreed  from  the  beginning  that  this 
study  by  the  experts  would  be  conducted  without 
prejudice  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  there 
would  be  a  suspension  of  testing  or  the  interrela- 
tion of  any  suspension  of  testing  with  other  mat- 
ters. And  the  Soviets  accepted  to  have  the  ex- 
perts study  it  on  those  conditions.  Now  they 
seem  to  be  trying  to  get  a  little  extra  there. 

Now,  if  in  reality  they  want  to  reopen  the  whole 
basic  presupposition  of  the  meeting,  then  of  course 
it  would  be  a  major  affair.  It  can  be  interpreted 
that  way.  Possibly  in  light  of  other  events  that 
is  the  correct  interpretation.  I  don't  know.  But 
up  until  yesterday  at  least  we  had  been  inclined 
to  think  that  they  were  just  saying,  "Well,  now, 
everybody  is  prepared  to  have  this  meeting,  let's 
see  if  we  can't  by  squeezing  a  little  footnote  into 
our  last  letter  gain  a  little  bit  extra."  That  is  a 
very  common  tactic  of  the  Communists — some- 
times of  others.  I  can't  blame  them  for  trying. 
Now  the  question  is,  if  they  don't  get  away  with  it, 
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then  what  are  they  going  to  do  ?     I  hope  that  they 
will  still  go  ahead.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  go  hack  to  Lebanon  foi-^  a 
moment— ^ou  said  the  United  States  will  le  dis- 
posed to  support  such  action  as  Mr.  Hainmar- 
skjold  might  propose.  Were  you  speaking  of 
diplomatic  support  or  the  possibility  of  an  offer 
of  military  support? 

A.  I  was  speaking  of  supporting  them  diplo- 
matically in  the  United  Nations.  Now,  if  there 
were  a  call  made  for  us  to  participate  physically 
in  that  effort,  I  think  we  would  be  inclined  to  go 
along  with  that  also. 

Relations  With  Latin  America 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  returned  from  an  eminently  suc- 
cessful tour  of  South  America,  in  fact  of  all  of 
latin  America,  yesterday,  and  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  you  could  tell  us  {a)  if  you  had  been  ap- 
prised of  the  tremendous  popular  response  to  the 
American  group  in  an  area  where  other  visitors 
frovi  th-e  United  States  had  run  into  some  diHiculty 
and  {b)  if  in  your  review  of  the  Latin  American 
policy  you  are  planning  to  boost  this  type  of  ex- 
change. 

A.  I  think  I  can  give  a  "yes"  to  both  of  your 
questions.  I  was  aware  of  the  good  reception 
given.  And  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  think  at  all 
that  the  incidents  which  related  to  Vice  President 
Nixon's  visit '  are  characteristic  of  the  attitude  of 
our  friends  to  the  south  toward  the  North  Ameri- 
cans in  general.  There  were  special  circumstances 
and  conditions  that  applied  there.  But  I  believe 
that  the  good  will  between  our  Republic  and  the 
other  Republics  and  their  peoples  is  still  there 
to  a  very  large  extent  and  that  such  events  as  you 
refer  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  that.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  to  develop  that,  to  cultivate  it, 
strengthen  it.     I  hope  that  we  will  be  doing  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  regarding  the  physical  sup- 
port you  said  in  the  answer  to  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  Lebanon,  is  there  any  connection  between 
your  statement  and  the  fact  that  the  Navy  has 
ordered  1,700  more  marines  to  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean and  the  6th  Fleet  an  what  is  called  a 
routine  replacement?  But  the  timing  seemed  to 
he  very  significant. 


■  Ihid.,  p.  950. 


A.  I  would  have  to  say  that  I  wasn't  aware  of 
this  particular  movement  that  you  refer  to.  I'm 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  6th  Fleet  is  watching 
the  situation — some  of  its  elements  are  close  to  the 
situation— that  they  liave  on  a  rotating  basis  ele- 
ments which  could,  if  need  be,  respond  to  ap- 
propriate invitation.  But  this  particular  move- 
ment you  refer  to  has,  I  think,  no  political  sig- 
nificance because  I  was  not  aware  that  they  had 
made  a  shift  of  their  personnel  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  I  recall,  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  Egypt  there  was  a  tacit  agreement,  was 
there  not,  that  neither  the  United  States  nor  the 
Soviet  Union  would  contribute  troops  to  the 
United  Nations  force  that  attempted  to  maintain 
the  peace  there?  Would  the  same  considerations 
that  led  to  that  decision  likely  obtain  in  any  deci- 
sion 07-  any  call  for  forces  in  the  present  crisis? 

A.  It  might.  Let  me  say  there  was  no  tacit 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  in  that  respect.  It  was,  I  think,  the 
judgment  of  those  in  the  United  Nations  who 
were  organizing  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  that  it  would  be  better  to  avoid  calling  on 
the  so-called  great  powers  to  make  contributions. 
And  that  might  continue  to  be  their  view.  I  don't 
know.  I  was  answering  a  hypothetical  question 
that,  if  we  were  called  on,  would  we  respond,  and 
I  said  I  thought  we  would. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  that  imply  that  the  only 
possibility  of  a  United  States  military  action  in 
the  Lebanese  area  wmdd  he  in  response  to  a 
United  Nations  call? 

A.  No,  there  are  other  possible  contingencies. 

Q.  Wmdd  you  spell  those  out,  Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  I'm  afraid  I  have  got  to  leave. 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Guatemala 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Guate- 
mala, Carlos  S.  Antillon  Hernandez,  presented  his 
credentials  to  President  Eisenhower  on  June  16. 
For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  326. 
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Western  and  U.S.S.R.  Experts 
Named  for  Technical  Talks 

U.S.  AIDE  MEMOIRE  OF  JUNE  20 

Press  release  336  dated  June  20 

The  following  U.S.  aide  memoire  toas  delivered 
an  June  SO  at  Mo»coio  by  the  U.S.  E?nbas.<iy  to 
the  Soviet  Ministnj  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  notes  the  acceptance  by  the  Government 
of  the  USSR  of  the  proposal  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  that  a  meeting  of 
experts  convene  at  Geneva  on  or  about  July  1  to 
consider  means  of  detecting  nuclear  explosions. 
With  regard  to  duration  of  the  meeting,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  con- 
siders that  there  is  sufficient  agreement  between 
the  views  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  as  set  forth  in  the  letters  of  President 
Eisenhower  dated  May  2-1  ^  and  June  10  =  and  the 
letter  from  Premier  Khrushchev  dated  May  30  ^  to 
permit  commencement  of  work  by  the  experts. 
The  positions  of  the  Governments  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  of  America  regard- 
ing the  relationship  between  this  meeting  and  ces- 
sation of  nuclear  tests  have  also  been  set  forth  in 
these  letters. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica has  proceeded  on  the  basis  of  the  statement 
in  the  letter  of  May  9, 1958,^  from  Mr.  Khrushchev 
that  "the  Soviet  Government  agrees  to  having 
lx)th  sides  designate  experts."  We  note  with  con- 
cern that  the  Aide  Memoire  of  Jiuie  13  apj^ears  to 
shift  fiom  this  agreed  concej^t  of  a  panel  of  ex- 
perts on  each  side,  chosen  on  the  basis  of  tech- 
nical competence.  We  consider  that  a  useful 
meeting  of  experts  can  best  be  conducted  on 
the  basis  of  the  original  concept  of  a  panel  on  each 
side. 

In  the  letter  from  President  Eisenhower  dated 
June  10,  1958,  he  stated  "As  indicated  in  my  letter 
of  May  24,  1958,  our  side  at  this  discussion  will  in- 
clude experts  from  the  United  States,  United 
Kingdom,  France  and  possibly  from  other  coun- 
tries   which    have    specialists    with    a    thorough 


knowledge  in  the  field  of  detecting  nuclear  tests, 
and  we  note  that  you  have  no  objection  to  this." 
The  panel  on  our  side  is  now  being  formed  in 
accordance  with  this  principle,  and  will  include 
the  following  experts : 

Dr.  James  B.  Fisk,  Vice  President  of  Bell  Telephone  Lab- 
oratories and  Member  of  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee; 

Dr.  Robert  F.  Bacher,  Professor,  California  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Member  of  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Couunlttee ; 

Sir  John  Cockrof t,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ; 

Dr.  Ernest  O.  Lawrence,  Director,  University  of  Califor- 
nia Radiation  Laboratory ; 

Sir  William  Penney,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ; 

Professor  Yves  Rocard,  Director,  Laboratory  of  Physics, 
Ecole  Normale  Suiierieure  of  Paris; 

Dr.  Omond  Solandt,  Former  Chairman  of  the  Defense 
Research  Board  of  Canada. 

It  is  assumed  that,  since  experts  from  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Poland  as  well  as  the  Soviet  Union 
will  participate  on  your  side,  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  within  due  course  will  transmit 
the  names  of  Polish  and  Czechoslovakian  experts 
on  its  panel. 


SOVIET  AIDE  MEMOIRE  OF  JUNE  13  < 

Unofficial  translation 

The  Soviet  Government  with  satisfaction  notes  the  co- 
incidence of  points  of  view  of  the  Soviet  Government  and 
the  Government  of  the  USA  with  regard  to  convocation  in 
the  near  future  of  a  conference  of  experts  for  studying 
means  of  revealing  nuclear  explosions  and  to  the  fact 
that  all  work  of  the  experts  be  finished  in  a  period  of 
three  to  four  weeks  from  the  time  of  starting  the  work 
of  the  conference.  The  Soviet  Government  is  also  agree- 
able to  having  the  conference  of  experts  start  its  work  on 
July  1  in  Geneva. 

The  Soviet  Government,  as  it  has  already  stated  on  this 
subject,  proceeds  from  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  ex- 
perts will  be  completed  in  the  shortest  time  and  that,  as 
a  result,  there  will  be  achieved  an  understanding  regard- 
ing cessation  of  tests  of  nuclear  weapons  by  all  powers 
disposing  of  these  weapons. 

Consideration  is  also  taken  of  the  positive  answer  of 
the  Government  of  the  USA  with  regard  to  the  fact  that 
at  the  conference  in  question,  experts  of  the  USA,  Great 
Britain  and  France  will  participate  on  one  side,  and  ex- 
perts of  the  USSR,  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  on  the 
other,  and  that,  by  this,  the  question  of  the  composition 
of  the  conference  of  experts  can  be  considered  agreed 
upon. 


'  Bulletin  of  June  9, 1958,  p.  939. 
'lUd.,  June  30,  10.58,  p.  10a3. 
•  Ihid.,  June  9,  19.58,  p.  940. 


'  Handed  to  U.S.  Ambassador  Llewellyn  E.  Thompson 
at  Moscow  on  June  13  by  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
A.  Gromyko. 


Jo/y  7,   1958 
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As  far  as  the  enlisting  of  experts  of  other  countries  In 
the  work  of  the  conference  is  concerned,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment expresses  regret  that  at  the  given  stage  of  nego- 
tiations understanding  has  not  been  reached  about  hav- 
ing experts  of  India  already  participate  in  the  work  of 
the  conference  from  the  very  beginning. 

It  is  herewith  made  known  that  the  following  experts 
from  the  Soviet  Union  will  participate  in  the  conference : 

T.  K.  Federov,  corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  the  USSR 

N.  M.  Semenov,  academician 

I.  Y.  Tamm,  academician 

M.  A.  Sadovski,  corresponding  member  of  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  the  USSR 

M.  A.  Leipunskl,  professor,  doctor  of  physical-mathema- 
tical sciences 

I.  P.  Pasechnik,  scientific  collaborator  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  the  USSR 


K.  Y.  Gubkin,  scientific  collaborator  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  the  USSR 

S.  K.  Tsarapkin,  chief  of  section  of  international  organi- 
zations and  member  of  the  Collegium  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  USSR 

In  connection  with  the  thoughts  voiced  by  the  Ambas- 
sador of  the  USA  in  Moscow,  Mr.  Thompson,  in  conver- 
sation with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  USSR, 
A.  A.  Gromyko,  on  the  matter  of  several  organizational 
questions  concerning  the  conducting  of  the  conference, 
the  Soviet  Government  does  not  object  to  having  the  UN 
Secretariat  brought  in  for  technical  servicing  of  the  con- 
ference of  experts  and  for  setting  down  their  sessions  in 
the  form  of  protocols.  Agreement  Is  also  expressed  with 
the  thought  voiced  by  the  American  side  that  expenses 
of  conducting  this  conference  be  divided  equally  between 
both  sides. 

Moscow,  June  13, 1958 


United  States  Releases  Documents  on  Western  Proposals  for  Summit  Talks 
After  U.S.S.R.  Announces  Intention  To  Issue  All  Unpublished  Documents 


Following  is  a  Department  announcement  and 
the  texts  of  three  documents  released  hy  the  De- 
fartment  of  State  on  June  16  {press  release  330) , 
together  with  the  texts  of  a  Soviet  memorandum 
and  a  Soviet  aide  menwire  of  May  5. 


DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Soviet  Government  has  informed  the 
United  States  it  intends  to  publish  tlie  written 
communications  on  the  summit  talks  wliich  have 
not  been  published  heretofore.  In  view  of  the 
publication  by  the  Soviet  Goverimaent  of  Khrush- 
chev's letter  to  the  President  of  June  11,  includ- 
ing the  Soviet  agenda  proposals  presented  in  the 
Soviet  Government's  memorandiun  of  May  5,  the 
Department  of  State  has  decided  to  make  public 
the  following  documents  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  by  the  three 
Western  Ambassadoi-s  in  the  course  of  the  current 
preparatory  talks  in  Moscow : 

1.  A  memorandum  on  Western  agenda  pro- 
posals handed  to  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  on 
May  28. 


2.  An  aide  memoire  handed  to  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  on  May  28  reaffirming  the  concept  of  the 
three  Western  Powers  as  to  the  precise  scope  and 
character  of  the  preparatory  work  for  a  possible 
summit  conference. 

3.  A  proposed  schedule  for  the  review  of  the 
Western  and  Soviet  lists  of  agenda  proposals  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  what  subjects  should 
be  submitted  for  examination  by  heads  of  gov- 
ernment and  of  bringing  out,  by  general  discus- 
sion, the  possibilities  of  agreement.  This  was 
handed  to  the  Soviet  Government  on  May  31, 
1958. 


MEMORANDUM  ON  WESTERN  AGENDA 
PROPOSALS  > 

The  Governments  of  the  US,  UK  and  France 
believe  that  the  present  international  situation 
requires  that  a  serious  attempt  be  made  to  reach 


'  Handed  to  Soviet  Foreign  Minl.ster  Andrei  Gromyko 
at  Moscow  on  May  28  by  the  British  Ambassador  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
France. 
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agi'eement  on  the  main  problems  affecting  the  at- 
tainment of  peace  and  stability  in  the  world. 
They  consider  that,  in  the  circumstances,  a  Sum- 
mit meeting  would  be  desirable  if  it  would  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  serious  discussions  of 
major  problems  and  would  be  an  effective  means 
of  reaching  agreement  on  significant  subjects. 

They  regard  such  settlements  as  constituting 
effective  means  for  developing  a  spirit  of  confi- 
dence in  their  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
which  could  lead  to  cooperation  among  nations  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

Such  settlements,  if  they  are  to  serve  this  pur- 
pose, must  take  into  account  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  all  the  parties  concerned  and  must  em- 
brace the  necessary  elements  to  assure  their 
implementation. 

In  his  letter  of  January  12,  1958,^  President 
Eisenhower  put  forward  a  series  of  proposals  to 
Premier  Bulganin.  The  Governments  of  the  US, 
UK  and  France  consider  that  they  form  the  basis 
for  mutually  beneficial  settlements  at  a  meeting 
of  Heads  of  Government.  Some  of  the  considera- 
tions which  underlie  this  view  are  set  forth  below. 
In  making  their  proposals  in  the  field  of  disarma- 
ment, the  three  governments  recall  their  obliga- 
tions, undertaken  in  the  UN  Charter,  not  to  use 
any  weapons  against  the  territorial  integrity  or 
political  independence  of  any  state.  While  a  com- 
prehensive disarmament  remains  their  ultimate 
aim,  they  propose  certain  practical  balanced  and 
interdependent  measures  which  would  mark  sig- 
nificant progress  toward  controlling  the  arms  race 
and  thus  reducing  the  danger  of  war.  Progress 
of  this  sort  would  also  create  an  atmosphere  of 
confidence  which  could  facilitate  settlement  of  the 
political  controversies  that  disturb  relations  be- 

^       tween  the  Western  Powers  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  Reduction  in  both  nuclear  weapons  and  conven- 
tional armed  forces  and  armaments  are  vital  for 
this  purpose.  The  three  Governments  therefore 
consider  it  desirable  to  make  clear  once  again  what 
were  the  reasons  which  led  them  to  put  forward 
far  reaching  proposals  for  partial  disarmament 
in  1957. 

1.  Measures  to  control  production  of  fissionable 
materials  for  nuclear  weapons  and  to  reduce 
existing  military  stocks  of  su^h  materials 

'  Bulletin  of  Jan.  27, 1958,  p.  122. 
Jo/y  7,   7958 


As  for  the  nuclear  problem,  the  heart  of  the 
matter  is  not  the  mere  testing,  but  the  weapons 
themselves.  The  Western  Powers  seek  a  depend- 
able ending  to  the  accumulation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  a  dependable  beginning  of  the  steady  re- 
duction of  existing  weapons  stockpiles.  Since 
there  is  no  known  reliable  means  for  detecting  the 
weapons  already  made,  the  most  effective  and  feas- 
ible way  to  work  toward  the  reduction  and  elim- 
ination of  nuclear  weapons  is  to  halt  production 
of  fissionable  materials  for  making  them  and  to 
begin  reducing  weapons  stockpiles  by  equitable 
transfers  to  peaceful  uses.  The  Western  Powers 
are  prepared  to  discuss  these  measures  and  the 
ratios  of  materials  to  be  transferred  from  existing 
weapons  stocks  to  peaceful  uses  with  a  view  to 
arriving  at  equitable  proportions  for  such  trans- 
fers by  the  states  concerned. 

2.  Suspension  of  nuclear  tests 

If  there  is  agreement  to  put  an  end  to  the  pro- 
duction of  new  fissionable  materials  for  nuclear 
weapons,  the  way  lies  open  to  an  immediate  so- 
lution of  the  problem  of  nuclear  testing.  So  long 
as  unrestricted  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons 
continues,  and  new  means  are  being  developed 
for  delivering  nuclear  weapons  rapidly  and  surely 
the  suspension  of  nuclear  testing  does  not  con- 
stitute disarmament.  It  is  relevant  to  underline 
the  fact  that  the  existence  of  nuclear  stocks,  which 
are  constantly  growing,  constitutes  a  much  more 
serious  danger  than  nuclear  tests.  Thus,  the 
Western  Powers  propose  not  only  the  suspension 
of  nuclear  tests  but  the  stopping  of  production 
of  new  fissionable  materials  for  weapons  purposes 
and  the  progressive  conversion  of  stocks  of  these 
materials  to  peaceful  uses.  Testing  could  be 
stopped  indefinitely  if  the  necessary  inspection 
system  is  installed  and  the  production  of  fission- 
able materials  for  weapons  is  also  effectively 
ended.  Both  would  be  carried  out  under  effective 
measures  of  international  control. 

3.  The  reduction  and  limitation  of  conventional 
armn  and  manpower 

An  agreement  on  initial  verifiable  reductions 
of  armed  forces  and  their  stocks  of  arms  could 
ease  the  way  toward  settlement  of  problems  which 
create  international  friction.  In  their  turn,  such 
settlements  could  set  the  stage  for  further  reduc- 
tions.    This  is  a  sound  approach  for  developing 
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confidence  in  relations  between  the  countries.  On 
the  other  hand,  unverified  and  uncontrolled  uni- 
lateral measures  can  well  be  merely  shifts  in  de- 
ployment or  temporary  reductions.  They  do  not 
inspire  confidence. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  the  Western 
Governments  propose  that  the  Soviet  Union  join 
them  in  agreeing  on  an  initial  limitation  of  their 
armed  forces;  and  on  placing  in  storage  depots, 
within  their  own  territories,  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  international  control  organization, 
specific  quantities  of  designated  types  of  arma- 
ments. They  will  be  prepared  also  to  negotiate 
on  a  further  limitation  of  their  anned  forces  and 
armaments  provided  that  compliance  with  commit- 
ments above  has  been  verified  to  mutual  satis- 
faction, that  there  has  been  progress  toward  the 
solution  of  political  issues,  and  that  other  essen- 
tial states  have  accepted  equitable  levels  for  their 
armed  forces  and  armaments. 

4.  Measures  to  guard  against  surprise  attach 

Until  general  controlled  disarmament  becomes 
a  reality,  the  surest  way  toward  the  development 
of  confidence  lies  in  lifting  fears  of  surprise  at- 
tack. Growing  capabilities  of  surprise  attack  on 
a  massive  scale  underscore  the  importance  of  a 
prompt  beginning  on  measures  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  The  Western  Powers  want  to  meet  it 
on  the  broadest  scale  possible.  The  Governments 
of  the  US,  UK  and  France  express  their  readi- 
ness to  enter  into  discussion  of  this  subject  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  technical  considerations  of 
ways  and  means  of  achieving  this  end  in  the  most 
practical  way  and  from  the  standpoint  of  initial 
areas  to  be  included  in  the  progressive  installation 
of  such  a  system.  In  this  connection  the  three 
Governments  reaffirm  their  willingness  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Sub- 
committee on  August  29,  1957,'  to  consider  the 
installation  of  a  system  of  air  and  ground  in- 
spection as  a  safeguard  against  surprise  attack  on 
a  comprehensive  scale  embracing  all  of  the  US, 
USSR,  Canada,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  coun- 
tries involved,  the  greater  part  of  Europe  as  well. 
If  tliis  proposal  is  not  acceptable  to  the  USSR, 
the  three  Governments  are  also  prepared  to  con- 
sider tlie  establishment  in  tlie  first  instance  of 
smaller  zones  in  tlie  Arctic  and  European  regions, 

'  For  text  of  Western  disarmament  proposals,  see  ihid., 
Sept.  16, 1957,  p.  451. 


provided  that  the  latter  also  included  a  significant 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union.  As  the 
US  indicated  at  Geneva  in  1955,  if  agreement  is 
reached  on  the  installation  of  measures  of  air  and 
ground  inspection  on  the  comprehensive  scale  out- 
lined above,  negotiations  could  be  undertaken 
promptly  both  with  other  sovereign  states  in- 
volved and  with  tlie  Soviet  Union  for  the  appro- 
priate extension  of  such  inspection,  on  a  reciprocal, 
equitable  basis  and  subject  to  the  consent  of  any 
governments  concerned,  to  bases  outside  of  na- 
tional territory. 

5.  Use  of  outer  space  for  peaceful  purposes 

An  opportunity  to  stop  the  development  of  new 
and  more  powerful  weapons  was  tragically  lost  a 
decade  ago  when  the  US  offer  to  renounce  making 
atomic  weapons  and  to  make  the  use  of  atomic 
energy  an  international  asset  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses only  was  not  accepted.  A  great  step  for- 
ward in  building  confidence  among  peoples  and 
in  reducing  the  danger  to  humanity  from  new  and 
powerful  weapons  would  have  been  made  if  this 
offer  had  been  accepted.  The  responsible  coun- 
tries are  faced  once  more  with  a  similar  decision, 
laden  with  serious  consequences  for  mankind. 
Tlie  three  governments  propose  that  the  Soviet 
Union  join  in  the  establishment  of  a  group  of 
experts  who  would  make  the  necessary  technical 
studies  for  determining  what  measures  are  re- 
quired to  assure  that  outer  space  is  used  for  peace- 
ful purposes  only. 

6.  Reunification  of  Gerinany  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  1955  Directive  of  the  four 
Heads  of  Oovemment  to  the  Ministers  of  For- 
eign Affairs 

The  continued  division  of  Germany  is  a  major 
obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  confidence  and  the 
creation  of  conditions  of  genuine  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  Europe.  Thirteen  years  have  passed 
since  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe,  yet  no  peace 
settlement  has  been  made  with  Germany.  A 
necessary  prerequisite  for  such  a  settlement  is  the 
creation  of  a  government  which  truly  reflects  the 
will  of  the  German  people.  Only  a  government 
created  on  such  a  basis  can  undertake  obligations 
which  will  inspire  confidence  on  the  part  of  other 
countries  and  which  will  be  considered  just  and 
binding  by  the  people  of  Germany  themselves. 

The  Heads  of  Government  in  Geneva  recog- 
nized the  common  responsibility  of  the  four  pow- 
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ei"s  for  the  settlement  of  the  German  question  and 
the  reunilicatiou  of  Germany.*  They  agreed  that 
the  settlement  of  the  German  question  and  the  re- 
unification of  Germany  through  free  elections 
should  be  carried  out  in  conformity  with  the  na- 
tional interests  of  the  German  people  and  the  in- 
terests of  European  security.  The  Western  Pow- 
er's propose  that  the  Soviet  Union  join  witli  them 
in  immediate  steps  to  carry  out  their  responsibil- 
ity by  agreeing  to  permit  an  all-German  Govern- 
ment to  be  formed  by  free  elections  and  enabling 
it  to  carry  out  its  functions.  Such  an  agreement 
would  give  tangible  evidence  of  a  common  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  four  governments  to  create  the 
conditions  of  trust  on  which  a  lasting  peace  can 
be  based. 

7.  European  security  arrangements 

The  Western  Powers  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  expressed  concern  that  the 
creation  of  a  freely-chosen  all-German  Govern- 
ment with  the  full  attributes  of  sovereignty  would 
bring  about  changes  in  the  present  situation  in 
Europe  which  the  Soviet  Union  would  consider 
detrimental  to  its  security  interests.  The  three 
governments  are  prepared  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments concerning  European  security  which  would 
give  assurances  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  regard. 
The  arrangements  they  envisage  would  involve 
limitations  on  forces  and  armaments.  They 
would  also  involve  assurances  designed  to  prevent 
aggression  in  Eui-ope  by  the  exchange  of  under- 
takings to  take  appropriate  action  in  the  event  of 
such  aggression. 

The  three  governments  seek  no  one-sided  ad- 
vantage in  such  arrangements,  nor  do  they  con- 
template entering  into  arrangements  which  would 
give  a  one-sided  advantage  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
the  prejudice  of  their  essential  security  interests. 
Confidence  can  be  created  by  international  agree- 
ments only  if  the  agi-eements  take  equally  into  ac- 
count the  legitimate  security  interests  of  all  the 
parties  concerned. 

The  Western  Powers  call  on  the  Soviet  Union 
to  enter  into  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  Euro- 
pean security  in  this  spirit,  with  a  view  to  con- 
cluding a  treaty  which  would  enter  into  force  in 
conjunction  with  an  agreement  on  the  reunifica- 
tion of  Germany.    This  would  recognize  the  close 


'  For  text  of  directive,  see  iMtL,  Aug.  1,  1955,  p.  176. 
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link  which  the  powers  concerned  have  agreed  ex- 
ists between  the  two  subjects.  The  linked  settle- 
ment of  these  two  questions  and  the  confidence 
created  thereby  would  also  permit  further  prog- 
ress to  be  made  in  the  limitation  of  armaments 
generally. 

8.  InterTiational  exclmnges 

Lasting  peace  requires  a  satisfactory  settlement 
of  the  problems  which  concern  the  general  rela- 
tionship between  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  those  of  the  Western  countries.  An  impor- 
tant step  forward  along  the  path  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding would  be  made  if  the  interested  gov- 
ernments agreed  to  remove  the  obstacles  which 
still  prevent  peoples  from  knowing  each  other  and 
to  satisfy  the  common  aspirations  of  all  men  by 
guaranteeing  them  objective  and  complete  infor- 
mation and  by  promoting  closer  cultural  ties  and 
human  relations. 

In  July  1955,  at  the  Geneva  Conference,  the 
four  Heads  of  Government  included  this  question 
in  the  directives  given  to  the  Ministers  of  For- 
eign Affairs.  While  some  progress  has  been 
made  in  certain  fields  since  that  date,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  to  eliminate  the  obstacles  which 
still  hinder  mutual  acquaintance  and  understand- 
ing, the  conditions  for  a  durable  and  genuine 
peace. 

9.  Means  of  strengthening  the  United  Nations 

The  peoples  of  the  world  look  upon  the  UN  or- 
ganization and  the  pledges  of  its  members  em- 
bodied in  its  Charter  as  man's  best  hope  for  peace 
and  justice.  Thus,  the  Western  governments  can- 
not but  welcome  the  recent  assertion  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  it  believes  in  the  importance  of  the 
United  Nations  and  its  role  in  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security  as  well  as  in  the  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  international  issues.  Like  the  USSR, 
they  deem  that  efforts  should  be  made  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  by  every  means,  so 
that  it  should  be  able  to  fulfill  its  tasks  more  ef- 
fectively. One  practical  way  in  which  this  can  be 
done  now  is  through  an  undertaking  by  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  US,  UIv,  France  and  USSR  that 
they  will,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  avoid  vetoing  Se- 
curity Council  recommendations  as  to  how  na- 
tions might  proceed  toward  the  peaceful  solution 
of  their  disputes. 
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10.  Ways  of  easing  tensions  in  Eastern  Europe 

The  creation  of  conditions  of  stability  in  East- 
ern Europe  based  on  relations  of  independence 
and  friendship  among  the  countries  of  the  area 
would  greatly  contribute  to  the  cause  of  promot- 
ing a  just  and  lasting  world  peace.  That  this 
should  come  about  is  thus  not  an  aspiration  of 
neighboring  Western  Europe  alone,  but  of  all  the 
world.  This  international  interest  found  its  ex- 
pression in  the  international  agreements  concern- 
ing the  right  of  the  peoples  of  the  area  to  choose 
their  own  governments;  the  peace  treaties  with 
their  provisions  designed  to  safeguard  human 
rights;  the  efforts  of  many  countries  to  improve 
tlie  economic  welfare  of  the  people;  and  efforts  to 
eliminate  interference  in  their  internal  affairs. 

The  Western  Powers  believe  that  a  serious  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem  posed  by  the  existence  of 
tensions  in  Eastern  Europe  should  be  held  with 
the  aim  of  eliminating  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  countries  of  that  region  and  the  use 
of  force  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  there. 

The  Western  governments  believe  that  the  pro- 
posals set  forth  above  are  feasible  and  could  be 
put  into  effect  now.  They  believe  their  imple- 
mentation is  verifiable.  The  proposals  take  into 
account  the  legitimate  interests  and  security  needs 
of  the  countries  concerned.  Their  adoption 
could  create  a  basis  for  the  development  of  an  at- 
mosphere of  confidence  and  trust  that  would  fa- 
vor the  growth  of  more  active  mutually  beneficial 
relations  between  our  peoples  and  governments. 


TRIPARTITE  AIDE  MEMOIRE  OF  MAY  28 » 

The  Governments  of  the  US,  UIv  and  France 
after  consideration  of  the  Soviet  Government's 
Aide  Memoire  of  May  5,  have  concluded  that  the 
positions  of  the  governments  with  regard  to  the 
purpose  of  the  talks  between  the  three  Western 
Ambassadors  and  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
and  of  a  subsequent  Foreign  Ministers'  meeting 
are  sufficiently  close  to  permit  the  substantive  pre- 
paratory work  for  a  possible  Summit  meeting  to 
proceed  without  delay.  It  is  their  understanding 
that  this  work  should  go  forward  along  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 


"  Handed  to  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  at  Moscow  on 
May  28  by  the  British  Ambassador  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France. 
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The  purpose  of  the  preparatoiy  work  shall  be 
to  examine  the  position  of  the  various  govern- 
ments on  the  major  questions  at  issue  between 
them  and  to  establish  what  subjects  should  be 
submitted  for  examination  by  Heads  of  Govern- 
ment. It  is  vmderstood  that  it  would  not  be  the 
pui-pose  of  the  preparatory  work  to  reach  deci- 
sions, but  to  bring  out,  by  general  discussion,  the 
possibilities  of  agreement.  Wlien  they  have  made 
progress  in  these  talks  the  Ambassadors  and  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  will  also  have  the  task 
of  agreeing  on  the  time,  place  and  composition  of  • 
a  Foreign  Ministers'  meeting. 

The  special  tasks  assigned  to  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters themselves  shall  be  to  establish  whether 
they  are  satisfied  that  the  preparatory  work  af- 
fords the  prospect  that  a  Summit  meeting  would, 
in  fact,  provide  the  opportunity  for  conducting 
serious  discussions  of  major  problems  and  be  the 
means  for  reaching  agreement  on  significant  sub- 
jects. If  and  when  this  has  been  established  to 
their  satisfaction,  the  Foreign  Ministers  will  then 
reach  agreement  on  the  date,  place  and  compo- 
sition of  a  Summit  meeting. 

LIST    OF    GENERAL    HEADINGS    FOR     REVIEW- 
ING SPECIFIC  AGENDA  PROPOSALS 

(With  only  Western  items  listed  as  examples) 
May  31, 1958 

Disarmament 

(a)  Measures  to  control  the  production  of  fis- 
sionable material  for  nuclear  weapons  and  to  re- 
duce existing  military  stocks  of  such  material ; 

(b)  The  suspension  of  nuclear  tests; 

(c)  The  reduction  and  limitation  of  conven- 
tional arms  and  manpower; 

(d)  Measures  to  guard  against  surprise  attack ; 

(e)  The  use  of  outer  space  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

European  Security  and  Germany 

(a)  Reunification  of  Germany  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  1955  Directive  of  the  four 
Heads  of  Government  to  the  Ministere  of  Foreign 
Affairs ; 

(b)  European  security  arrangements. 

International  Exchanges 

(a)  Cessation  of  jamming  of  foreign  broad- 
casts ; 
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(b)  Censoi-ship; 

(c)  Free  distribution  juid  sale  to  tlie  public  of 
books  and  publications ; 

(d)  Free  distribution  and  sale  of  foreign  news- 
papei's  and  periodicals; 

(e)  Fi-eedom  of  travel. 

Methods  of  Improving  International  Cooperation 
Means  of  strengthening  the  United  Nations. 

Other  Topics 
Ways  of  easing  tension  in  Eastern  Europe. 

SOVIET  MEMORANDUM  OF  MAY  5» 

Official  translation 

Proposals  of  the  Soviet  Go\-Er..\MENT  as  to  Questions 
To  Be  Considered  at  the  Confebence  With  Partici- 
pation OF  the  Heads  of  Government 

On  January  8,  1958,  the  Soviet  Government  presented 
for  consideration  by  other  Governments  its  concrete  pro- 
posals on  problems  of  easing  international  tension." 
These  proposals  provide  for  a  high-level  conference  of 
top  government  oflScials  with  the  participation  of  the 
Heads  of  Government  to  discuss  issues  the  settlement  of 
which  would  promote  the  easing  of  international  tension 
and  the  creation  of  trust  in  relations  between  states. 

As  before,  the  Soviet  Government  considers  that  a  se- 
ries of  pressing  international  problems  can  be  solved  even 
at  the  present  time.  Its  position  is  that  it  is  necessary 
and  possible  to  achieve  agreement  among  states  on  out- 
standing issues  in  international  relations.  The  Soviet 
Union,  for  its  part,  has  listed  a  number  of  such  i.ssues 
and  is  prepared  to  participate  in  the  consideration  of 
other  problems  which  might  be  proposed  by  the  partici- 
pants in  the  conference  at  the  summit  provided,  of  course, 
that  these  questions  are  within  the  competence  of  the 
international  meeting  and  are  directed  toward  strength- 
ening peace. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  firmly  convinced  that  if  the 
Heads  of  Government  firmly  resolve  to  devote  their  ef- 
forts to  seeking  mutually  acceptable  solutions  for  press- 
ing international  problems,  then  it  is  i)OSSible  to  say  with 
certainty  that  the  forthcoming  conference  at  the  summit 
will  ensure  the  necessary  turning  point  in  the  develop- 
ment of  relations  between  states  in  the  direction  of  im- 
proving the  entire  international  situation  and  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  "cold  war." 

Taking  into  account  the  exchange  of  views  which  has 
occurred  on  the  question  of  convening  a  conference  at 
the  summit  and  seeking  to  facilitate  the  completion  of 


'Handed  to  the  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  French  Ambassadors 
at  Moscow  on  May  5  by  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko. 
'  Xot  printed. 
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the  preparatory  work  for  this  conference  in  as  short  a 
period  as  pos.sible,  the  Soviet  Government  for  its  part  sub- 
mits for  consideration  at  the  conference  the  following 
questions  and  at  the  same  time  sets  forth  some  views  on 
these  questions : 

1.  Immediate  cessation  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons 
tests 

Cessation  of  tests  of  all  types  of  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons  is  a  pressing  problem  for  which  it  is  possible 
to  find  a  practical  solution.  Universal  cessation  of  tests 
of  such  weapons  would  have  beneficial  results  in  strength- 
ening the  cause  of  peace  and  putting  an  end  to  the  arma- 
meut.s  race.  Agi-eemeut  on  this  question  would  be  a  defi- 
nite barrier  to  the  creation  of  new  and  still  more  destruc- 
tive types  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  and  would  be 
a  practical  step  on  the  road  to  complete  prohibition  of 
.such  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

The  necessity  for  an  immediate  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion is  dictated  also  by  the  fact  that  continued  tests  of 
atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  are,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  most  prominent  scientists,  increasing  the  con- 
centration of  atomic  radiation  in  the  atmosphere,  the  soil, 
and  the  water,  which  are  already  creating  a  serious  dan- 
ger to  the  health  and  life  of  people  now  living  and  threat- 
ening the  normal  development  of  future  generations.  This 
danger  will  increase  still  more  in  the  future  if  an  end 
is  not  put  to  experimental  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons. 

At  the  present  time,  nuclear  weapons  are  being  pro- 
duced by  only  three  states— the  USSR,  the  USA,  and 
the  United  Kingdom, — and  the  cessation  of  tests  of  such 
weapons  now  depends,  since  the  Soviet  Union  has  already 
unilaterally  ceased  its  tests,  upon  only  two  powers — 
the  USA  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment expects  that  the  USA  and  the  United  Kingdom 
will  cease  without  delay  their  testing  of  nuclear  weapons, 
so  that  it  may  be  possible  to  agree  at  the  conference, 
with  tlie  participation  of  the  Heads  of  Government,  on 
the  consolidation  of  such  decisions  by  the  tliree  powers 
by  means  of  appropriate  agreements. 

Although  modern  technical  devices  for  detecting  nuclear 
explosions  can  record  any  explosions  of  atomic  and 
hydrogen  weapons,  no  matter  where  they  are  carried 
out,  and  each  power  concerned  can  itself  determine 
whether  the  other  parties  are  complying  with  the  agree- 
ment to  cease  the  tests,  the  Soviet  Government  re- 
iterates its  consent  to  the  establishment  of  international 
control  over  the  cessation  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  by 
means  of  international  control  pofsts,  as  it  already  pro- 
posed in  June  19.57.  It  considers  that  it  will  not  be 
diflScult  to  agi-ee  on  concrete  measures  for  such  control 
as  soon  as  the  Governments  of  the  USA  and  the  United 
Kingdom  also  cease  testing  such  weapons.  Otherwise, 
any  negotiations  concerning  questions  of  control,  whether 
they  be  on  the  level  of  experts  or  any  other  level,  will 
inevitably  become  fruitless  di-scussions  and  will,  naturally, 
have  no  real  results. 

To  make  the  cessation  of  tests  of  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons  contingent  upon  the  solution  of  other  disarma- 
ment questions,  concerning  which  there  are  still  serious 
differences  of  opinion  and  the  solution  of  which  is  a  more 
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complex  matter,  would  be  tantamount  to  an  actual  re- 
fusal to  cease  the  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  tests. 
Although  the  immediate  cessation  of  nuclear  weapons 
tests  by  all  the  powers  possessing  such  weapons  would 
place  the  Warsaw  Pact  member  nations  in  an  unfavorable 
position  in  comparison  with  the  NATO  nations,  since  the 
Soviet  Union  has  carried  out  considerably  fewer  experi- 
mental explosions  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  than 
the  USA  and  the  United  Kingdom,  nevertheless  the  Soviet 
Union  has  consented  to  this  in  the  desire  to  make  a  prac- 
tical beginning  for  the  cessation  of  the  atomic  arms  race. 
The  acceptance  of  this  proposal  by  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  United  Kingdom  would  put  an  end  to 
tests  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  everywhere  and 
forever. 

2.  Renunciation  of  the  use  of  all  types  of  atomic,  hydro- 
gen, and  rocket  weapons 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  that  the  achievement 
of  agreement  on  the  Joint  renunciation  by  the  states 
possessing  nuclear  weapons — the  USSR,  the  USA,  and  the 
United  Kingdom — of  the  use  of  all  lypes  of  such  weapons, 
including  air  bombs,  rockets,  of  any  range,  with  atomic 
and  hydrogen  warheads,  atomic  artillery,  etc.,  would  be 
an  important  step  toward  eliminating  the  danger  of 
atomic  war  and  reducing  tension  in  relations  between 
states.  In  case  agreement  is  reached  to  renounce  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons,  any  government  that  would  dare  to 
violate  such  an  agreement  would  reveal  itself  to  the  eyes 
of  the  peoples  as  an  aggressor,  as  an  enemy  of  peace. 

The  great  significance  of  such  an  agreement  is  con- 
firmed by  historical  experience.  As  is  known,  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  chemi- 
cal and  bacteriological  weapons  played  an  important  role 
in  the  matter  of  preventing  the  utilization  of  such  types 
of  weapons  during  the  Second  World  War.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Soviet  Government,  the  decision  to  renounce 
the  use  of  atomic,  hydrogen,  and  rocket  weapons  could 
be  legalized  by  means  of  extending  the  Geneva  Protocol 
of  1925  to  nuclear  and  rocket  weapons. 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  that  an  agreement  of 
the  powers  now,  at  this  stage,  to  renounce  the  use  of 
nuclear  and  rocket  weapons  would  create  an  auspicious 
basis  for  the  achievement,  at  the  next  stage,  of  such 
measures  as  the  complete  and  unconditional  prohibition 
of  nuclear  weapons,  the  cessation  of  their  production, 
with  their  elimination  from  the  armaments  of  states,  and 
the  liquidation  of  all  stockpiles  of  such  weapons. 

3.  Creation  in  Central  Europe  of  a  zone  free  of  atomic, 
hydrogen  and  rocket  weapons 

At  the  present  time,  two  groups  of  states  oppose  each 
other  in  Central  Europe  and  armed  forces  and  armaments 
of  various  types,  in  quantities  abnormal  for  peacetime, 
are  concentrated  there.  This  one  circumstance  alone 
creates  a  serious  threat  to  peace  and  it  is  impossible  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  in  such  a  situation,  by  evil  intent 
or  by  chance,  the  flres  of  a  new  war  can  break  out  with 
the  use  of  the  most  modern  means  of  destruction,  that  is, 
nuclear  and  rocket  weapons. 


In  order  to  preclude  the  danger  of  such  a  turn  of  events, 
the  Soviet  Government  deems  it  expedient  to  examine 
at  the  conference  the  proposal  of  the  Government  of  the 
Polish  People's  Republic  concerning  the  creation  in 
Europe  of  a  zone  free  of  atomic,  hydrogen,  and  rocket 
weapons,  which  would  include  the  territories  of  the 
Polish  People's  Republic,  the  Czechoslovak  Republic,  the 
German  Democratic  Republic,  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany.  Assumption  by  these  states  of  the  obliga- 
tion not  to  produce  or  to  permit  the  stationing  on  their 
territories  of  nuclear  weapons  of  all  possible  types,  and 
also  the  establishment  of  sites  for  the  launching  of  rockets 
capable  of  carrying  nuclear  warheads,  would  undoubtedl.v 
help  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  military  conflicts  break- 
ing out  in  the  center  of  Europe.  In  as  much  as  the 
Governments  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic,  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic,  and  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
have  already  declared  their  agreement  to  be  included 
in  a  zone  free  of  atomic  weapons,  the  creation  of  such  a 
zone  now  depends  only  on  the  agreement  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Agreement  among  the  Governments  of  the  USSR,  the 
USA,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France  on  the  advisability 
of  creating  a  zone  free  of  atomic  weapons  in  this  area 
of  Europe  would  undoubtedly  facilitate  reaching  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  with  regard  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many's joining  this  zone. 

Agreement  on  the  creation  of  a  zone  free  of  atomic 
weapons  in  Europe  will  be  effective  if,  along  with  the 
corresponding  obligations  of  the  states  included  in  the 
said  zone,  the  powers  that  include  nuclear  and  rocket 
weapons  among  the  armaments  of  their  forces  would, 
for  their  part,  assume  an  obligation  to  respect  the  status 
of  this  zone  and  consider  the  territory  of  the  states  in- 
cluded in  it  as  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  use  of  atomic, 
hydrogen,  and  rocket  weapons.  As  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
it  has  already  declared  its  readiness  to  assume  the  above- 
mentioned  obligations  if  the  Governments  of  the  US,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  do  the  same. 

The  obligations  of  the  states  included  within  the  zone 
and  the  obligations  of  the  Great  Powers  could  be  legalized 
both  in  the  form  of  an  appropriate  international  treaty 
and  also  In  the  form  of  appropriate  unilateral 
declarations. 

For  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  effectiveness  of  the  ob- 
ligations and  their  fulfillment,  the  states  concerned  would 
be  obligated  to  establish  in  the  territory  of  the  zone  free 
of  atomic  weapons  a  system  of  broad  and  effective  con- 
trol, both  on  land  and  in  the  air,  with  the  establishment 
of  control  points  by  agreement  of  the  states  concerned. 
The  creation  in  the  center  of  Europe  of  a  zone  free  of 
atomic  weapons  would  be  an  important  step  on  the  road 
toward  cessation  of  the  dangerous  arms  race  and  removal 
of  the  threat  of  atomic  war. 

4.  Non-aggression  pact 

Seeking  to  further  the  easing  of  international  tension, 
the  Soviet  Government  considers  that  it  would  be  in  the 
interests  of  cessation  of  the  "cold  war"  and  of  the  arms 
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race  to  conclude  in  one  or  another  form  a  non-aggression 
pact  (or  agreement)  between  the  states  members  of 
NATO  and  the  states  participating  in  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
Conclusion  of  such  a  pact  would  be  an  important  step  on 
the  road  toward  the  creation  of  an  all-European  system 
of  security  and  the  strengthening  of  mutual  trust  and 
cooperation  between  states. 

If  the  Western  powers  display  a  desire  to  conclude  such 
a  pact  or  agreement,  then  in  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet 
Government  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment on  its  form  on  tbe  basis  of  a  multilateral  agreement 
among  all  countries  included  in  the  Warsaw  Pact  organ- 
ization and  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance,  or  among  cer- 
tain countries  belonging  to  these  groups,  or,  lastly,  in  the 
form  of  non-aggression  agreements  on  a  bilateral  basis 
iK'tween  separate  members  of  these  groups. 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  that  the  basis  for 
such  an  agreement  must  be  the  mutual  renunciation  by 
the  contracting  parties  of  the  use  of  force  or  threat  of 
force  and  the  obligation  to  .settle  disputes  which  may 
arise  between  the  parties  to  the  agreement  by  peaceful 
means  alone.  The  desirability  of  mutual  consultations 
among  the  parties  to  the  agreement,  in  connection  with 
the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  undertaken  by  them 
under  the  agreement,  should  also  be  envisaged. 

Such  a  pact  could  be  open  to  accession  by  all  the  other 
states  of  Europe  in  order  to  facilitate  the  creation  at  a 
later  stage  of  a  system  of  all-European  security  and  the 
gradual  liquidation  of  existing  military-political  groups. 

In  proposing  the  conclusion  of  a  non-aggression  pact, 
the  Soviet  Government  regards  it  as  the  first  step  toward 
a  radical  improvement  in  the  relations  among  the  states 
included  in  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  organization  and  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  conclusion 
at  a  later  stage  of  a  broader  treaty  on  European  security. 

5.  Prohibition  of  the  tise  of  outer  space  for  military  pur- 
poses; liquidation  of  foreign  military  ba^es  in  foreign 
territories;  international  eooperation  in  the  study  of 
outer  space 

Scientific-technical  progress  in  the  realm  of  rocket  tech- 
nology has  raised  the  question  of  what  direction  the  use 
of  the  latest  scientific  achievements  will  take :  Will  they 
serve  peaceful  purposes  or  will  they  be  used  for  further- 
ing the  arms  race,  increasing  the  danger  of  the  outbreak 
of  an  atomic  war? 

An  effective  measure,  which  would  completely  exclude 
the  possibility  of  using  outer  space  for  military  purposes 
and  which  would  ensure  application  of  the  tremendous 
achievements  in  the  creation  of  rocket  and  artificial  earth 
satellites  exclusively  for  peaceful  purpf>ses,  would  be  a 
Complete  and  unconditional  ban  on  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons,  together  with  their  exclusion  from  armaments 
and  the  destruction  of  stockpiles.  Since  this  is  diflScult 
at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  Western 
powers,  and  must  obviously  be  realized  at  a  later  stage,  the 
Soviet  Government  proposes  that  at  the  present  stage 
agreement  be  reached  on  a  ban  on  the  use  of  outer  .space  for 
military  purposes  with,  at  the  same  time,  the  liquidation  of 
military  bases  in  foreign  teiTitories,  first  of  all  in  the  terri- 


tory of  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  Near  and  Middle 
East,  and  North  Africa.  Such  a  measure  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  security  of  all  states.  As  for  the  states 
in  whose  territory  such  military  bases  are  situated,  such 
a  decision  would  only  be  to  their  advantage,  as  the  liqui- 
dation of  military  bases  would  remove  the  threat  to  which 
they  subject  themselves  by  making  their  territory  avail- 
able for  the  establishment  of  foreign  military  bases. 

Guided  by  these  considerations,  the  Soviet  Government 
proposes  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  concluding  an 
international  agreement  on  the  use  of  outer  space  for 
l>eaceful  purposes,  which  would  include  the  following 
basic  provisions : 

A  ban  on  the  use  of  outer  space  for  military  purposes 
and  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  states  to  launch  rockets 
into  outer  space  only  in  accordance  with  an  agreed  inter- 
national program. 

Liquidation  of  foreign  military  bases  in  the  territory 
of  other  states,  first  of  all  in  Europe,  the  Near  and  Mid- 
dle East,  and  North  Africa. 

Establishment,  within  the  framework  of  the  UN,  of 
appropriate  international  control  of  the  fulfillment  of 
the  above  obligations. 

Creation  of  a  UN  agency  for  international  cooperation 
in  the  field  of  the  study  of  outer  space. 

Conclusion  of  such  an  agreement  would  lead  toward 
broad  international  cooperation  in  the  peaceful  use  of 
outer  space  and  would  initiate  joint  research  by  scientists 
of  all  countries  in  problems  connected  with  the  cosmos. 

6.  Reduction  in  the  number  of  foreign  troops  stationed  in 
the  territory  of  Germany  and  within  the  borders  of 
other  European  states 

Consistently  seeking  the  necessary  agreement  with 
other  powers,  the  Soviet  Union  more  than  once  has  intro- 
duced concrete  proposals  on  disarmament,  and  has  also 
carried  out  a  series  of  unilateral  measures  for  reducing 
its  own  armed  forces  and  armaments,  proceeding  from 
the  premise  that  the  other  Great  Powers  will,  for  their 
part,  follow  this  example.  The  Soviet  Union  is  an  advo- 
cate of  a  radical  solution  of  the  disarmament  problem, 
a  substantial  reduction  in  the  armed  forces  and  arma- 
ments of  states,  the  complete  withdrawal  of  foreign  armed 
forces  from  the  territory  of  Euroi)ean  states  members 
of  both  military  groups,  including  Germany,  and  the 
liquidation  of  all  foreign  military  bases  on  foreign 
territories. 

However,  inasmuch  as  the  Western  powers  have 
hitherto  not  displayed  their  readiness  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment on  all  these  questions,  the  Soviet  Union  proposes, 
at  this  stage,  that  a  start  be  made  toward  the  solution  of 
those  questions  on  which  there  already  exists  a  complete 
possibility  of  reaching  an  agreement.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment proposes  a  gradual  reduction  of  foreign  troops  in 
foreign  territories  and  submits  the  proposal,  in  the  nature 
of  a  first  step,  to  reduce  during  19.58  the  armed  forces  of 
the  USSR,  the  US,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
other  states  having  troojxs  in  the  territory  of  Germany, 
by  one-third  or  to  any  other  agreed  extent.    The  reduced 
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contingents  of  these  troops  must  be  withdrawn  from  the 
territory  of  Germany  Inside  their  own  national  frontiers. 
The  question  of  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  armed 
forces  and  armaments  of  states  and  the  conclusion  of  an 
appropriate  international  agreement  with  this  objective, 
as  well  as  the  complete  withdrawal  of  foreign  armed 
forces  from  the  territories  of  the  states  members  of 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Treaty  could  be  discussed  during 
the  following  stage  of  negotiations. 

7.  Conclusion  of  a  Oerman  peace  treaty 

All  the  peoples  of  Europe,  which  were  drawn  into  the 
war  on  the  side  of  Hitlerite  Germany,  have  long  been 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  a  peaceful  situation  and  have  been 
building  their  life  independently,  whereas  the  German 
people  are  still  deprived  of  the  conditions  for  the  peaceful 
development  of  their  country  and  existence  on  equal  terms 
with  other  peoples.  The  absence  of  a  peace  treaty  also 
has  a  negative  effect  on  the  solution  of  its  national  task 
of  unifying  the  country.  Furthermore,  the  lack  of  a 
solution  for  questions  connected  with  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment in  Germany  is  used  by  those  who  do  not  value  the 
fate  of  peace  in  Europe  for  drawing  the  Western  part 
of  Germany  into  preparation  for  atomic  war. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  Soviet  Government  con- 
siders that  the  powers  responsible  for  the  development 
of  Germany  in  a  peaceful  manner  should  strive  to  attain 
a  peaceful  settlement  with  Germany  as  soon  as  possible. 
Being  an  advocate  of  such  a  settlement,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment reiterates  its  proposal  for  a  discussion  at  a 
summit  conference  of  the  question  concerning  the  prep- 
aration and  conclusion  of  a  German  peace  treaty. 

However,  taking  into  consideration  the  attitude  of  the 
Governments  of  the  US  and  other  Western  powers 
toward  this  proposal,  the  Soviet  Government  would  be 
ready  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment at  least  on  the  first  steps  toward  the  solution 
of  this  question,  namely,  to  agree,  at  the  present  stage, 
on  the  basic  principles  of  a  German  peace  treaty  and 
the  manner  of  its  preparation.  In  this,  the  Soviet 
Government  proceeds  from  the  premise  that  preparatory 
work  toward  conclusion  of  a  German  peace  treaty,  with 
the  participation  of  German  representatives  from  the 
GDR  and  the  FRG,  would  give  impetus  to  the  unification 
of  the  efforts  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  toward  their  rap- 
prochement and  restoration  of  the  unity  of  the  German 
people. 

8.  Prevention   of  surprise   attack   against  one  state   hy 
another 

Inasmuch  as  it  still  does  not  appear  possible  at  the 
present  time  to  resolve  the  problem  of  disarmament  in 
full  and  there  is  talk  of  reaching  an  agreement  regarding 
partial  measures  of  disarmament,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment proposes  that  the  question  of  the  prevention  of 
surprise  attack  be  gradually  resolved,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  measures,  in  the  field  of  disarmament  In 
the  first  stage.  It  would  be  necessary  to  come  to  an 
understanding  concerning   the   establishment  of  control 
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posts  at  railroad  junctions,  in  large  ports,  and  on  main 
highways,  and  concerning  the  taking  of  aerial  photo- 
graphs in  the  zones  of  demarcation  of  the  principal  armed 
forces  of  the  military  groups  in  Europe,  at  the  present 
stage  in  definite  limited  areas,  which  will  be  considered 
as  the  most  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  eliminat- 
ing the  danger  of  .surprise  attack. 

In  proposing  such  an  approach  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  the  Soviet  Government  proceeds  from  the  prem- 
ise that  the  Western  powers  have  recognized  the  prac- 
tical value  of  the  Soviet  proposal  concerning  the 
establishment  of  control  posts  as  a  means  of  preventing 
surprise  attack.  This  gives  a  basis  for  hope  that  the 
conference  can  come  to  an  agreement  on  this  question. 

The  Soviet  Government  reiterates  its  proposal  on  the 
establishment  in  Europe  of  a  zone  of  aerial  inspection  to 
a  distance  of  800  kilometers  east  and  west  of  the  line 
of  demarcation  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  NATO  and 
Warsaw  Pact  military  groups. 

As  for  the  proposal  for  carrying  out  aerial  photography 
of  vast  regions  or  of  the  whole  territory  of  the  USSR 
and  the  USA,  this  question  cannot  be  considered  apart 
from  measures  for  easing  international  tension  and 
strengthening  trust  between  states,  especially  between 
the  Great  Powers.  In  the  present  international  situation, 
with  the  continuing  arms  race,  which  causes  international 
tension  as  well  as  distrust  and  suspicion  in  the  relations 
between  states,  with  the  "cold  war"  casting  its  black 
shadow  over  the  whole  international  situation,  the  pro- 
posal concerning  reciprocal  flights  over  the  entire  terri- 
tories of  both  countries  is  unrealistic.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment considers,  however,  that  this  step  can  be  carried  out 
at  the  concluding  stage  of  the  problem  of  disarmament, 
that  is,  when  the  question  concerning  the  complete  ban 
on  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons,  with  their  elimination 
from  armaments,  concerning  the  substantial  reduction 
of  the  armed  forces  and  armaments  of  states,  and  con- 
cerning the  liquidation  of  military  bases  in  foreign  terri- 
tories is  settled,  that  is,  when  relations  of  trust  between 
states  are  actually  established. 

9.  Measures  to  expand  international  trade  relations 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  that  at  the  present 
time  there  are  real  opportunities  for  taking  a  number 
of  steps  to  expand  international  trade  relations  as  the 
natural  and  most  dependable  basis  for  peaceful  coojwra- 
tion  among  all  states  independently  of  the  differences  in 
their  social  systems.  For  the  restoration  and  expansion 
of  the  trade  of  the  Western  countries  with  the  enormous 
market  of  the  East,  where  about  a  billion  people  live.  It 
is  essential  above  all  to  remove  the  discrimination  and 
barriers  hitherto  existing,  which  hinder  the  expansion  of 
international  trade. 

At  the  present  time,  as  a  result  of  the  industrial  slump 
and  the  decline  in  trade,  a  number  of  Western  countries 
are  experiencing  serious  economic  diflBculties,  the  remedy 
for  which  should  also  be  sought  by  means  of  the  develop- 
ment of  international  trade  and  not  by  means  of  an  arma- 
ments race,  or  the  intensification  of  economic  war  and 
blockade. 
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As  concrete  measures  for  the  expansion  of  international 
trade,  the  Soviet  Government  proposes  the  adoption  of  a 
declaration  of  the  basic  principles  of  international  eco- 
nomic cooperation,  in  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  in- 
clude clauses  on  the  observance  of  full  equality;  mutual 
benefit ;  the  inadmissibility  of  any  sort  of  discrimina- 
tion in  economic  and  trade  relations  between  states ; 
respect  for  the  soverign  right  of  each  state  to  dispose  of 
its  own  wealth  and  natural  resources ;  mutual  assistance 
and  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries  In  their  economic 
growth  without  the  presentation  of  any  sort  of  demand 
of  a  political,  military,  or  other  character  incompatible 
with  the  national  sovereignty  of  those  countries. 

There  is  also  an  urgent  need  to  hold  an  international 
econiimic  conference  at  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  the  further  development  of  interna- 
tional trade  on  a  long-term  basis  so  as  to  establish  con- 
fidence and  stability  among  trading  countries,  and  also  to 
discuss  the  question  of  the  creation,  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  UN,  of  an  international  trade  organization 
open  to  all  countries. 

It  would  likewise  be  necessary  to  discuss  such  urgent 
questions  as  the  rational  utilization  of  world  economic 
re.sources  and  the  granting  of  aid  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. For  such  aid,  it  would  be  possible  to  find  additional 
funds  by  means  of  the  reduction  of  expenditures  for 
armaments. 

10.  Development  of  ties  and  contacts  between  states 

The  Soviet  Government  attaches  great  importance  to 
the  development  of  international  contacts,  and  stands 
immutably  for  the  development  of  contacts  between  East 
and  West.  The  establishment  of  broader  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  ties  between  countries,  independent 
of  their  social  system,  on  the  basis  of  mutual  respect  for 
sovereign  rights  and  non-interference  in  their  internal 
affairs  satisfies  the  vital  interests  of  peoples,  and  pro- 
motes the  strengthening  of  friendship  and  of  economic 
cooperation  among  them.  This  is  confirmed,  in  particu- 
lar, by  the  successful  completion  of  bilateral  negotiations 
and  the  signing  in  Washington  of  a  Soviet-American 
agreement  in  the  fields  of  culture,  technology,  and  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  by  the  successful  collaboration  of  the 
scientists  of  many  countries  in  the  program  of  the  In- 
ternational Geophysical  Tear. 

The  Soviet  Government  also  attaches  great  importance 
to  the  establishment  and  expansion  of  regular  personal 
contacts  between  government  and  public  figures  of  the 
countries  of  the  East  and  the  West  for  an  exchange  of 
opinions  on  current  international  questions.  The  expan- 
sion of  such  ties  and  contacts  in  the  near  future  could  be 
realized  by  means  of  the  mutual  exchange  of  parlia- 
mentary delegations  and  delegations  of  public  entities ; 
mutual  exchange  of  delegations  of  scientific,  technical, 
and  cultural  workers ;  mutual  exchange  of  artists,  theater 
troupes,  symphony  orchestras,  etc. ;  mutual  exchange  of 
scientific  and  technical  literature  and  documents,  includ- 
ing designs  and  blueprints  of  machines  and  equipment, 
de.scriptions  of  technological  processes,  etc. ;  free  access  to 
industrial  exhibitions ;  mutual  exchange  of  students,  pro- 


fessors,    and     university     delegations ;     every     kind     of 
encouragement  for  tourism,  sporting  events,  etc. 

11.  Cessation    of    propaganda    for    war,    hostility,    and 
hatred  hetween  peoples 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  ten  years  have  already 
passed  since  the  adoption  in  October  1947  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  UN  General  Assembly  on  the  banning  of 
propaganda  for  war,  this  unanimous  resolution  of  the 
assembly  is  not  being  implemented  in  a  number  of  coun- 
tries. The  Idea  of  inevitability  of  a  new  war  is  being 
continually  suggested  to  the  peoples  of  these  countries 
in  the  press,  by  radio  and  television,  and  by  other  means ; 
the  necessity  of  a  race  in  nuclear  armaments  and  of  a 
further  increase  in  military  budgets  and  taxes  on  the 
population  is  being  urged. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  with  good  will  and  a  mutual  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  all  participants  in  the  summit  con- 
ference, it  would  not  be  difiicult  to  reach  an  under- 
standing on  the  question  of  ceasing  propaganda  for  war 
and  carrying  on  instead  a  propaganda  for  friendship 
among  peoples. 

A  settlement  of  this  question  could  be  achieved  by 
means  of  the  adoption  of  a  joint  declaration  whereby  the 
governments  participating  in  the  conference  would  con- 
firm their  intention  to  carry  out  faithfully  the  resolution 
of  the  UN  General  Assembly  of  October  1947  on  the 
banning  of  all  kinds  of  propaganda  for  war  Inimical  to 
the  cause  of  i)eace  and  mutual  understanding  and  would 
undertake  to  adopt  effective  measures  for  the  suppression 
of  such  propaganda  in  their  own  countries. 

12.  Ways  to  ease  the  tension  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East 

In  recent  years  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  there 
have  periodically  come  into  being  centers  of  tension  con- 
taining the  seeds  of  dangerous  international  conflicts  ca- 
pable of  leading  to  a  breach  of  world  peac-e.  In  order 
to  reduce  tension  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  it  is 
necessary  to  create  in  the  countries  of  that  region  the 
assurance  that  any  breach  of  peace  in  the  Near  and 
Middle  East  on  the  part  of  any  aggressive  forces  what- 
soever will  be  decisively  condemned  and  stopped.  One 
of  the  measures  could  be  a  joint  declaration  of  powers 
condemning  the  use  of  force  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes In  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  as  well  as  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  countries  of  that 
region.  It  would  also  be  possible  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing on  the  mutual  obligations  of  the  countries  par- 
ticipating in  the  conference  not  to  supply  weapons  to  the 
countries  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  and  also  not  to 
station  nuclear  and  rocket  weapons  in  those  countries. 

Considering  the  economic  difficulties  being  experienced 
by  the  countries  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  and  their 
aspiration  to  consolidate  their  Independence,  the  neces- 
sity arises  of  also  considering  the  question  of  economic 
collaboration  with  the  countries  of  the  Near  and  Middle 
East,  especially  in  the  field  of  assistance  for  the  creation 
in  them  of  a  national  industry,  proceeding  from  the 
principles  of  full  equality  and  mutual  benefit  without  the 
imposition  upon  them  of  any  political,  military,  or  other 
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conditions   whatsoevei'   that   are   incompatible   with   the 
principles  of  independence  and  sovereignty. 


SOVIET  AIDE  MEMOIRE  OF  MAY  5» 

Unofficial  translation 

The  Soviet  Government,  having  studied  the  reply  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  also  the  replies 
of  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France  to  the 
Aide  Memoire  of  the  Government  of  the  USSR  dated 
April  2*;,'  notes  that  the  governments  of  the  three  powers 
have  agreed  with  the  Soviet  Government's  proposal  that 
preliminary  exchange  of  opinion  through  diplomatic 
channels  on  necessary  preparation  for  a  foreign  ministers 
meeting  should  be  effected  in  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice generally  accepted  in  such  cases,  through  conversa- 
tions between  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  USSR  and  each 
of  the  ambassadors.  The  Soviet  Government,  like  the 
governments  of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  France,  considers  that  the  acceptance  of  such  pro- 
cedure in  no  way  predetermines  the  composition  of  the 
future  foreign  ministers  meeting  and  summit  conference. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Government  expresses 
regret  that  the  governments  of  the  three  powers  did  not 
agree  to  the  invitation,  at  the  present  stage  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  summit  conference,  of  representatives  of 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  whose  participation  would 
undoubtedly  help  to  produce  positive  results. 

The  Soviet  Government  does  not  share  the  opinion  of 
the  U.S.  Government  that  the  procedure  for  the  exchange 
of  opinions  through  diplomatic  channels  proposed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  was  allegedly  likely  to  hamper  preparatory 
work  for  the  summit  conference.  In  its  aide-memoire  of 
April  26  the  Soviet  Government  touched  upon  the  causes 
of  the  delay  in  preparing  for  the  summit  conference  and 
at  the  present  time  would  merely  like  to  point  out  that 
this  delay  hitherto  occurred  through  no  fault  of  the  So- 
viet side  and  contrary  to  its  desire. 

Now  that  the  question  of  the  procedure  for  the  ex- 
change of  opinions  through  diplomatic  channels  has  at 
last  been  agreed  upon,  the  Soviet  Government  expects  all 
the  sides  to  exert  necessary  efforts  for  the  earliest  ac- 
complishment of  this  work.  As  for  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
change of  opinion  through  diplomatic  channels  on  the 
question  of  preparing  for  the  foreign  ministers  meeting, 
the  Soviet  Government  proceeds  from  the  necessity  of 
concluding  as  soon  as  po.ssible  the  preparatory  work  for 
this  meeting  and  sees  no  reasons  for  relegating  to  the 
background  the  discussion  of  questions  connected  with 
the  organization  of  the  ministers  meeting. 

It  is  envisaged  that  during  the  exchange  of  opinion 
through  diplomatic  channels  the  parties  will  also  agree 
on  the  most  expedient  procedure  for  discussing  the  ques- 


'  Handed  to  the  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  French  Ambassadors 
at  Moscow  on  May  5  by  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko. 

°  For  text  of  tripartite  statement  of  May  3  and  Soviet 
aide  memoire  of  Apr.  26,  see  Bulletin  of  May  26,  1958, 
p.  852. 
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tions,  including  questions  connected  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  foreign  ministers  meeting.  As  already  pointed 
out,  the  Soviet  Government  does  not  exclude  the  possi- 
bility that  an  exchange  of  opinion  on  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  the  sides  propose  for  the  agenda  of  the  sum- 
mit conference  can  take  place,  in  case  of  necessity  and  by 
common  consent,  during  the  meeting  with  the  ambassa- 
dors and  during  the  foreign  ministers  conference  with  the 
object  of  ascertaining  the  advisability  of  placing  this  or 
that  question  on  the  agenda  of  this  conference  and  the 
possibility  of  adopting  mutually  acceptable  decisions  on 
them. 

The  Soviet  Government  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  on  its  part  exert 
efforts  to  reach  agreement  on  a  foreign  ministers  meeting 
in  the  nearest  future,  which  in  turn  should  insure  the 
earliest  convocation  of  a  summit  conference  with  the 
participation  of  the  heads  of  government. 

Identical  aides-meraoire  have  also  been  handed  to  the 
ambassadors  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  in  Mos- 
cow for  transmission  to  their  governments. 


President  Eisenhower  Exclianges  Notes 
Witli  Visiting  President  of  Germany 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  sent  hy  President 
Eisenhower  to  the  President  of  the  Federal  Re- 
pitblic  of  Germany  at  the  close  of  the  latter^f 
3-day  visit  to  Washington^  together  with  tlie  tenet 
of  President  Heuss'  reply. 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  16 

President  Eisenhower  to  President  Heuss 

JuiTE  7, 1958 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  This  note  is  just  to  wisli 
you  health  and  happiness  as  well  as  enjoyment 
of  the  visit  you  are  making  around  our  country. 

We,  in  Washington,  have  been  honored  by  your 
presence  and  express  the  wisli  that  you  will  carry 
from  tlie  city  pleasant  memories. 

With   expressions   of   high   esteem   and   affec- 
tionate regard  in  which  sentiments  Mrs.  Eisen- 
hower joins  me,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

DwiGiiT  D.  Eisenhower 

President  Theodor  Heuss 
Blair  Uotise 

President  Heuss  to  President  Eisenhower 

Detroit,  June  8,  1958 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  now  busily  engaged  in 
acquainting  myself  with  the  manysidedness  of  the 
"States"  :  Philadelphia's  bustle  was  followed  by  the  grace- 


'  For  background,  see  Buli.etin  of  June  30,  1958,  p.  1099. 
Department  of  Slate  BuUelin 


ful  calm  of  Hanover  and  of  Dartmouth  College;  Detroit's 
(lyuaiiiic  development  will  in  future  take  its  place  in  my 
memory  together  with  the  balanced  beauty  of  Ann 
Arbor — those  were  two  inspiring  days.  I  was  able  to 
have  many  a  good  conversation  and  everywhere  I  met 
with  great  human  kindliness. 

I  was  privileged,  Mr.  President,  to  have  your  kind 
letter.  I  should  not  like  to  delay  my  reply  until  I  leave 
your  country  two  weeks  hence;  I  know  already  today  that 
I  will  be  richer  because  of  these  most  vivid  impressions. 
The  warm  hospitality  with  which  I  was  received  in  your 
home  was  for  me  a  most  wonderful  overture  to  this 
journey  of  "discovery"  to  the  '"New  World".  I  wa.s 
touched  to  receive  as  a  remembrance  a  present  with  such 
rich  associations " — Jefferson  is  one  of  those  great  figures 


'  President  Eisenhower   presented   to   President   Heuss 
a  reproduction  of  a  table  designed  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 


of  American  history  whom  I  love;  I  always  felt  a  par- 
ticular personal  affection  for  him,  a  man  of  thought  and 
a  man  of  action. 

Already  today  I  am  certain  that  this  visit  to  the  U.S.A. 
will  be  of  great  profit  to  me  in  broadening  my  knowledge 
and  understanding. 

In  many  cases  it  will  confirm  what  was  revealed  to  me 
by  historical  studies  and  information  from  American 
friends.  But  I  believe  that  I  may  also  hope  that  the 
manifold  contacts  with  American  citizens  will  remain 
useful  for  the  spiritual  relations  and  thus  also  for  the 
political  ties  between  our  two  nations. 

With  the  request  to  convey  my  best  wishes  to  Mrs. 
Eisenhower  I  remain  with  gratitude  and  best  regards. 


Yours, 


Theodor  Heuss 


PRIME  MINISTER  MACMILLAN  VISITS  UNITED  STATES.  President  Eisenhower  bids  farewell  to  Harold  Mac- 
millan,  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  close  of  the  Prime  Minister's  unofHcial  visit  to  Washington  June 
7— H.  Mr.  Macmillan  came  to  the  United  States  to  receive  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree  and  to  deliver  the 
commencement  address  at  DePauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind.,  on  June  8.  (His  maternal  grandfather  was  the  first 
medical  graduate  of  DePauw  University.)  He  also  made  the  commencement  address  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  on  June  10.  While  he  was  in  Washington,  the  Prime  Minister  had  a  series  of  informal  talks  witli 
President  Eisenhower,  Secretary  Dulles,  and  other  Government  officials. 
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The  Soviet  Challenge  and  American  Education 


hy  Francis  O.  Wilcox 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  AJfairs  ^ 


No  one  can  deny  that  the  college  graduates  of 
1958  face  a  life  span  in  which  incredible  changes 
■will  take  place.  You  will  see  intercontinental 
missiles  able  to  reach  distant  targets  with  re- 
markable accuracy.  You  will  see  an  earth  shrunk 
to  infinitesimal  size  by  planes  traveling  far  faster 
than  the  speed  of  sound.  You  will  see  the  crea- 
tion of  weapons  even  more  destructive  than 
hydrogen  bombs.  You  will  see  fantastic  new 
methods  of  growing  food,  of  building  homes,  and 
of  traveling  through  space  that  the  human  mind 
cannot  now  comprehend.  You  will  embrace  the 
atomic  age  with  its  unlimited  power  for  good  and 
evil. 

These  developments  will  have  a  tremendous  im- 
pact upon  our  foreign  policy.  They  will  raise 
again  urgently  the  question  as  to  whether  man 
will  submit  to  a  rule  of  law  in  the  world  or  invite 
annihilation  in  another  great  war. 

I  would  like  to  explore  with  you  some  of  the 
elements  of  this  new  age.  In  particular,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  the  implications  and  challenges  of 
the  new  age  and  the  demands  which  these  chal- 
lenges impose  on  American  education. 

A  Changed  World 

It  is  perhaps  trite  to  point  out  that  we  live  in 
a  changed  world— vastly  different  fi'om  anything 
we  have  known  before.  It  has  been  changed,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  a  series  of  remarkable  scientific 
and  political  developments  and,  on  the  other,  by 
a  threat  to  individual  life  and  liberty  unparalleled 
in  history. 


'  Address  made  at  commencement  exercises  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  on  June  13 
(press  release  321  dated  June  12). 


Teclinologically  man  is  making  steady  progress 
toward  the  conquest  of  outer  space.  Artificial 
satellites  are  continually  circling  the  earth  in 
their  orbits.  Their  development  has  opened  al- 
most limitless  possibilities  for  tlie  advancement 
of  mankind  in  such  fields  as  radio  communica- 
tions, navigational  and  air  safety,  and  weather 
forecasting.  They  may  even  help  to  improve  our 
diet,  our  health,  and  many  other  aspects  of  our 
daily  life.  These  prospects  are  witliin  the  realm 
of  achievement  provided  that  nations  can  agree 
to  the  use  of  outer  space  solely  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. This  kind  of  agreement  would  have  a 
momentous  effect  on  relations  between  nations. 
Scientific  and  material  advantages  would  accrue 
to  all  mankind.  Good  faith  demonstrated  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain  would  also  help  to  relax 
the  tensions  which  now  beset  the  world. 

However,  developments  in  outer  space  are  only 
a  part  of  the  miraculous  gains  which  have  been 
achieved  in  science  and  technology.  Man  is  raji- 
idly  harnessing  atomic  energy.  This,  too,  will 
have  a  momentous  impact  in  many  facets  of 
human  endeavor.  Fortunately,  efforts  are  under 
way  to  achieve  international  development  and 
control  of  these  possibilities  through  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency,  which  came  into 
being  last  October  and  is  now  a  going  concern. 

The  Challenge  of  Nationalism 

These  scientific  advances  have  been  accom- 
panied by  far-reaching  political  challenges. 
These  political  challenges  stem  mainly  from  the 
nationalism  which  is  manifesting  itself  forcefully 
in  the  less  developed  coimtries,  particularly  in 
Asia  and  Africa.    This  dynamic  force  carries  with 
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it  an  explosive  potential  wliich  in  some  respects 
is  comparable  to  that  ol'  a  nuclear  bomb.  In  every 
quarter  of  the  world  peoples  of  tliese  newly  de- 
veloping countries,  in  addition  to  their  demands 
for  national  sovereignty,  are  clamoring  for  the 
material  benefits  which  they  associate  with  inde- 
pendence. Three-quarters  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion live  in  squalor  and  misery.  More  and  more, 
these  peoples  are  insisting  on  a  rising  standard 
of  living.  They  are  impatient  for  tangible  re- 
sults. The  Soviet  Union  is  well  aware  of  their 
hopes  and  ambitions,  and  it  is  sparing  no  effort 
to  exploit  their  aspirations  with  promises  of  a 
short  cut  to  paradise  which,  in  fact,  is  a  dark  and 
narrow  alley  to  slavery. 

These  new  developments  are  fast  remolding 
man's  entire  relationship  to  his  world  and  to  the 
universe.  The  world,  already  shrunk  by  modern 
means  of  communication  and  transportation,  will 
shrink  even  further  with  the  scientific  advances 
which  are  now  in  their  infancy.  As  a  result,  man- 
kind will  become  increasingly  interdependent. 
Common  problems  will  require  a  common  ap- 
proach. International  organizations  such  as  the 
United  Nations  will  be  called  upon  to  play  an  in- 
creasingly important  role  as  a  center  for  resolving 
these  issues  and  promoting  the  well-being  of  man- 
kind. 

These  are  the  elements  of  this  new  age  and  its 
challenges  for  mankind.  But  there  is  one  other 
formidable  challenge  for  us  and  the  entire  free 
world.  I  refer  to  the  increased  power  of  the  So- 
viet Union  as  it  enters  the  new  age. 

The  Nature  of  the  Soviet  Challenge 

The  Soviet  challenge  is  a  multiple  challenge. 
It  is  primarily  military  in  character.  But  it  also 
has  important  scientific,  political,  economic,  and 

,     educational  aspects. 

I  The  launching  of  the  fii-st  Sputnik  provides  a 
striking  demonstration  of  the  vast  capabilities  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  science  and  technology.  These 
capabilities  have  also  been  reflected  in  the  mili- 
taiy  field  where  long-range  missiles,  including  the 
ICBM,  have  been  developed.  As  a  result,  the 
U.S.S.R.  today  has  a  large  nuclear  striking  power 
to  which  we  and  other  free  nations  are  constantly 
exposed.  I  might  add  in  this  connection  that  our 
advance-warning  time  in  case  of  surprise  attack  by 
missiles  over  the  top  of  the  world  would  amount  to 


something  like  15  minutes,  with  no  part  of  the 
counti-y  safe  by  virtue  of  distance. 

Economically  the  Soviet  threat  provides  equal 
cause  for  concern.  In  30  short  years  the  Soviet 
Union,  at  a  terrific  cost  in  human  misery  and  suf- 
fering, has  progressed  from  a  backward,  agricul- 
tural country  to  the  second  most  heavily  indus- 
trialized nation  in  the  world.  According  to  Mr. 
Khrushchev  the  U.S.S.R.  aims  at  "catching  up 
and  sui-jiassing  the  United  States  in  per  capita 
production  within  the  shortest  possible  historical 
period  of  time."  The  Soviet  gross  national  prod- 
uct is  increasing  between  6  and  7  percent  annually. 
During  the  past  decade  its  output  of  electric  power 
rose  from  56.5  billion  to  210  billion  kilowatt  hours 
and  oil  production  from  26  million  to  98  million 
metric  tons.  By  1972  the  Soviets  plan  to  produce 
as  much  crude  oil  as  the  United  States  does  today. 
Even  the  inveterate  optimist  would  agree  that 
these  are  undeniable  indications  of  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding economy. 

The  Soviets  also  have  been  quick  to  use  their 
increased  economic  might  as  a  political  weapon. 
Since  World  War  II,  20  new  nations  have  emerged 
upon  the  world  scene.  The  Soviets,  aware  of  their 
intense  desire  for  rapid  industrialization,  point  to 
their  own  experience  as  concrete  evidence  of  a 
"quick  and  easy"  way  to  acquire  this  coveted 
status,  and  they  follow  it  up  with  seemingly  at- 
ti-active  offers  of  assistance.  In  the  past  2i^  years 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  has  committed  the  equivalent 
of  about  $1.9  billion  in  economic  and  militaiy  aid 
to  these  new  states.  The  Communist  bloc  has 
more  than  doubled  its  trade  with  these  countries 
since  1954. 

Nor  is  this  economic  offensive  confined  to  the 
newly  developing  nations.  About  70  percent  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  increased  trade  outside  the 
Communist  bloc  in  1957  was  with  the  industrial 
nations  of  Western  Europe. 

The  implications  of  this  economic  offensive  are 
enormous.  Unhampered  by  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances of  democratic  procedures  at  home,  the  So- 
viet Union  is  free  to  pureue  a  program  of  eco- 
nomic penetration  which  can  bind  the  political 
machinery  of  unsuspecting  nations  to  its  will. 

This  tlireat  alone  makes  our  trade  and  our 
foreign-assistance  programs  even  more  necessary 
than  ever  before.  They  are  not  "giveaway"  pro- 
grams. They  are  essential  to  keep  free  nations 
strong  in  order  that  free  men  may  stay  free.    By 
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helping  them  maintain  their  freedom,  we  help 
preserve  ours. 

This  increased  Soviet  power  has  encouraged 
their  leaders  to  inject  a  more  aggressive  note  into 
their  foreign  policy  while  sinmltaneously  posing 
as  the  great  champions  of  peace.  They  charge 
American  aircraft  with  "provocative  flights  in  the 
direction  of  the  Soviet  Union"  over  the  Arctic 
Circle.  Yet  they  flatly  reject  our  proposals  to 
set  up  international  inspection  zones  in  the  Arctic 
area.  They  piously  amiounce  their  cessation  of 
nuclear  tests  after  completing  the  most  extensive 
series  of  their  own  shrouded  by  the  utmost  se- 
crecy. But  they  are  curiously  silent  on  proposals 
to  stop  producing  nuclear  weapons.  They  bru- 
tally suppress  the  freedom  of  the  Hungarian 
people  with  tanks  and  troops.  However,  they 
refuse  to  allow  a  United  Nations  representative 
to  enter  the  country  to  survey  tlie  situation  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  "an  internal  Hungarian 
matter."  They  loudly  proclaim  the  virtues  of 
"peaceful  co-existence."  But  they  do  their  utmost 
to  subvert  the  governments  of  newly  developing 
countries  in  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

This  aggressive  Soviet  policy  is  being  imple- 
ment<>d  vigorously  through  tlie  U.S.S.R.'s  prop- 
aganda machinery  on  a  broad  front. 

These,  then,  are  the  main  components  of  the 
Soviet  challenge.  Together  they  represent  a  cen- 
trally directed,  shrewdly  and  rutlilessly  executed 
campaign  for  world  domination. 

The  enlianced  power  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  partic- 
ularly in  the  scientific  and  technological  fields,  is 
to  a  large  degree  the  product  of  Soviet  education. 
Tlie  Soviets  have  assigned  top  priority  to  the 
training  of  scientists  and  engineers  in  their 
schools  and  universities.  This  is  a  relatively  easy 
task  for  an  authoritarian  state,  where  people  can 
be  told  what  they  nmst  do. 

The  Role  of  Soviet  Education 

Education  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  as  carefully 
regimented  as  its  industry.  Also,  like  Soviet  in- 
dusti-y,  the  nation's  education  system  has  been 
developed  by  compulsory  measures  and  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Soviet  regime.  For  example,  in 
1914  there  were  86,500  students  in  institutions  of 
liigher  learning  within  the  present  boundaries  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Last  year  there  were  1,227,400. 
Again,  some  10,700  "specialists"  graduated  from 
secondary  and  higlier  special  educational  institu- 


tions in  1914.  In  1955  they  totaled  1,634,000. 
These  figures  reflect  the  heavy  Soviet  emphasis 
on  scientific  training  and  its  practical  application 
in  engineering  and  technology.  That  is  what  the 
Soviet  leaders  wanted.    That  is  what  they  got. 

Other  aspects  of  Soviet  education  are  also 
geared  to  the  grim  purposes  of  the  state.  For 
example,  the  Soviets  require  that  personnel  in 
their  foreign-aid  programs  have  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  of  the  country  to  which  they 
are  sent.  In  the  Soviet  Union  every  high-school 
student  must  study  one  foi'eign  language  for  6 
years.  If  he  attends  the  university,  he  must  learn 
a  second  foreign  language — which,  significantly, 
must  be  one  of  the  languages  of  Asia  or  Africa. 

There  are,  I  might  add,  an  amazing  total  of 
10  million  Soviet  students  studying  English.  By 
comparison,  half  of  our  high  schools  do  not  teach 
any  foreign  language.  In  those  which  do,  less 
than  15  percent  of  the  students  study  a  foreign 
language  for  even  as  much  as  a  year.  Only  8,000 
American  students  are  studying  Russian,  and 
those  who  are  learning  African  and  Asian  lan- 
guages are  rarer  still. 

I  cite  these  hard  facts  to  demonstrate  that 
Soviet  education  is  a  potent  force  to  reckon  with. 
Like  everything  else  in  Russia,  it  is  geared  to 
the  needs  of  the  state;  it  is  an  essential  instru- 
ment in  implementing  the  expansionist  policy  of 
Soviet  imperialism.  It  is  carefully  coordinated 
with  Soviet  foreign-policy  objectives. 

Meeting  the  Soviet  Challenge 

These  challenges,  of  course,  have  not  gone 
unmet  by  the  United  States.  With  strong  bipar- 
tisan support,  both  in  Congress  and  out,  we  have 
reacted  vigorously  to  tlie  Soviet  threat. 

First.  We  have  contributed  strong  support  to 
the  United  Nations  as  a  proven  instrument  of 
collective  security  and  as  a  center  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes  and  the  development  of 
programs  to  improve  man's  lot  in  life.  The 
United  Nations  has  provided  us  with  a  powerful 
forum  in  which  we  can  present  our  policies  and 
expose  the  fallacies  in  Soviet  propaganda. 

Second.  The  United  States  has  built  up  its 
own  defense  establishment  to  insure  not  only  our- 
selves but  the  entire  free  world  against  the  awful 
perils  of  surprise  attack.  The  Strategic  Air 
Command,  aided  by  the  latest  monitoring  devices 
and  an  elaborate  detection  and  warning  system, 
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Iiro\ides  the  backbone  of  this  powerful  deterrent. 
Our  other  weapons — the  nuclear  submarine, 
rockets  and  rocket-launching  devices,  missiles — 
in  fact,  the  entire  areenal  of  our  modern  weap- 
onry is  maintained  at  peak  quality. 

Third.  In  cooperation  with  our  allies  we  have 
developed  regional  collective-security  systems 
which  today  provide  the  free  world  with  its  chief 
defense  against  potential  aggression  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  refer  specifically  to  sucli  arrangements 
as  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization.  Equal- 
ly important  is  the  fact  that  these  regional  agi-ee- 
luents  are  promoting  not  only  military  coopera- 
tioii  among  tlieir  members  but  also  cooperation 
in  the  political,  economic,  and  cultural  fields. 

Fourth.  Our  mutual  security  program  is  help- 
ing friendly  nations  to  equip  and  maintain  armed 
forces  for  their  own  and  our  defense.  It  is  also 
assisting  the  less  developed  countries  to  build  up 
sufficient  economic  strengtli  to  maintain  tlieir 
freedom  and  help  sustain  the  peace.  Unlike  tlie 
Soviet  Union,  we  do  not  want  political  satellites. 
But  we  do  need  strong  allies  who  can  help  us 
repel  aggression  anywhere,  and  strong  allies  need 
strong  economies  and  stable  governments. 

Fifth.  The  United  States  also  has  taken  posi- 
tive steps  to  meet  the  Soviets'  worldwide  propa- 
ganda campaign.  The  United  States  Information 
Agency  carries  out  a  program  which  presents 
honestly  and  factually  all  aspects  of  American 
life.  Truth  is  the  most  impressive  asset  of  tliis 
program.  It  is  significant  tliat  the  Soviets  spend 
more  money  on  jamming  the  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  than  we  spend  on  the  entire  operations 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency.  Ob- 
viously, the  truth  hurts  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  and  our  allies  have,  in  short,  built  up  a 
fabric  of  political,  military,  and  economic  defenses 
imparalleled  in  history.  I  do  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  immodest  to  suggest  that 
the  support  of  this  fabric  depends  in  large  meas- 
ure on  us,  our  strength,  ability,  and  resourceful- 
ness. It  is  in  this  context  that  American  educa- 
tion, particularly  higher  education,  has  an  ex- 
tremely vital  role  to  play. 

Implications  for  American  Education 

Obviously,  education  in  a  free  society  does  not 
operate  in  the  Soviet  manner.  "\Ye  must  meet  the 
challenge  in  our  own  wav.    I  do  not  believe  that 


the  way  to  meet  the  challenge  is  for  every  student 
to  decide  suddenly  that  he  must  become  a  scien- 
tist or  an  engineer.  The  revelation  of  Soviet 
scientific  capabilities  has  produced  widespread  de- 
mands that  something  be  done  soon  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  scientific  training  and  the  quantity 
of  our  scientists  and  engineei-s.  Necessary  as  this 
is,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  complete  answer 
to  our  educational  needs. 

In  fact,  the  social  sciences  are  already  decades 
behind  the  physical  sciences.  If,  in  spite  of  this 
unfortunate  lag,  we  should  make  the  mistake  of 
overemphasizing  science  at  the  expense  of  the  hu- 
manities and  the  social  sciences,  we  will  run  the 
grave  danger  of  throwing  our  educational  system 
out  of  balance  and  turning  out  students  who  are 
intellectually  unequipped  to  face  the  complex 
problems  of  the  modern  world.  Our  needs  are  far 
deeper  and  cannot  be  met  by  a  single  reflex  action 
of  this  kind. 

I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  we 
should  chastise  the  physical  scientist  or  the  social 
scientist  for  the  dangerous  predicament  we  are  in. 
But  I  do  know  that,  if  man's  political  ability  does 
not  begin  to  match  his  inventive  genius  in  the  field 
of  science,  if  progress  in  government  and  inter- 
national organization  does  not  begin  to  keep  pace 
with  progress  in  teclmology,  mankind  will  surely 
face  collective  suicide. 

New  Attitude  Toward  Learning 

Clearly  one  basic  need  is  a  f  midamental  change 
in  American  attitudes  toward  learning  and  knowl- 
edge. Unfortunately  the  place  of  the  scholar  in 
American  life  has  never  ranked  as  high  as  it 
should;  all  too  often  teachers  are  looked  upon  as 
peculiar  individuals  who  teach  because  they  can't 
find  anything  else  in  life  to  do. 

This  anti-intellectual  atmosphere — which  is  in- 
deed regrettable — has  its  other  aspects.  Young 
students  with  a  genuine  desire  and  ability  for 
learning  are  sometimes  socially  ostracized  by  their 
fellow  students.  The  adult  "egghead"  is  treated 
with  equal  scorn  and  ridicule.  And  sometimes  the 
inquiring  mind  is  even  associated  with  disloyalty 
or  subversion. 

Now  obviously  this  is  not  an  ideal  atmosphere 
in  which  to  expect  education  to  flourish  and  a 
revitalization  of  the  arts  and  sciences  to  take  place. 
Unless  we  can  cultivate  among  our  students  a  gen- 
uine desire  to  learn  because  they  want  to  learn, 
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and  unless  there  is  real  respect  and  admiration 
for  the  teacher,  any  learning  that  may  occur  will, 
at  best,  be  superficial  in  nature. 

The  Role  of  the  Teacher 

Our  current  attitudes  toward  education  are  re- 
flected in  the  parsimonious  manner  in  which  we 
reward  our  teachers,  socially  as  well  as  financially. 
The  amount  of  money  we  spend  on  education  in 
this  country  is  woefully  inadequate.  We  devote 
approximately  5  percent  of  our  national  income 
to  education ;  the  Russians  sjDend  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  17  percent.  The  Russian  professor  is 
Ijaid  far  more  than  his  American  counterpart. 

Apart  from  that,  consider  the  contrast  between 
the  two  in  terms  of  prestige  and  status  in  the 
community.  Soviet  scientists,  professors,  and 
teachers  constitute  an  elite  class.  They  are  at  the 
pinnacle  of  Russian  society.  Nor  is  this  all  they 
receive.  There  are  material  and  visible  signs  of 
their  privileged  position.  They  are  allotted  the 
best  apartments  in  the  city  and  plush  villas  in  the 
country.  Their  children  attend  the  best  schools. 
Their  families  enjoy  the  choice  vacation  spots. 
They  are  honored  by  the  state  in  numerous  ways 
so  as  to  enhance  their  position  of  social  and  moral 
authority. 

Now  I  do  not  suggest  we  should  ci'eate  such  an 
elite  class  or  institute  a  slavish  adidation  of  the 
teaching  profession.  But  in  a  democracy,  where 
freedom  of  thought  is  the  bedrock  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions, there  is  no  higher  calling.  Our  teach- 
ers, more  than  any  other  group,  are  the  molders 
of  tomorrow's  ideas,  the  caretakers  of  tomorrow's 
civilization.  We  are  penny  wise  and  pound  fool- 
ish in  the  extreme  if  we  fail  to  accord  to  them  at 
least  the  recognition  and  the  compensation  which 
we  provide  for  labor,  govermnent  workers,  and 
the  armed  services. 

New  Emphasis  in  Educational  Programs 

However,  a  changed  attitude  toward  learning 
itself  is  not  enough.  In  addition  we  must  reeval- 
uate our  concept  of  the  nature  and  purposes  of 
education  if  we  are  to  develop  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship and  intelligent  citizenry  essential  to  our  sur- 
vival as  a  free  society. 

True,  we  need  scientists,  engineers,  and  tech- 
nicians, but  we  cannot  afford  their  being  politi- 
cally illiterate.     Their  role  in  society  is  so  impor- 


tant that  they  must  be  acutely  aware  of  the  forces 
at  work  in  the  world  about  them.  In  particular, 
communism  must  be  understood.  It  is  not  enough 
to  hate  communism  or  to  berate  it.  Clearly  it  is 
not  something  that  can  be  swept  under  the  rug. 
Communism  must  be  undei-stood — its  origins  and 
history,  its  techniques,  strengths,  and  weaknesses, 
together  with  its  specious  appeal — if  it  is  to  be 
combated  effectively.  Anything  short  of  teach- 
ing our  students  the  cold,  hard  facts  about  com- 
munism constitutes  a  dereliction  of  our  duty  as 
citizens  and  is  gambling  witli  our  heritage  of 
freedom. 

But  education  has  far  broader  purposes  than  an 
understanding  of  the  Soviet  challenge.  In  this 
connection  the  colleges  and  universities  have  a 
tremendously  challenging  role.  Personally  I 
would  like  to  see  more  commimity  education  ac- 
tivities on  world  affairs  and  expansion  of  the  stu- 
dent-exchange program.  I  would  like  to  see  more 
faculty  members  coming  to  Washington  to  be  ex- 
posed to  our  problems  at  first  hand  and  more  gov- 
ernment officials  returning  to  the  college  campus 
where  they  could  teach  and  think  and  charge  their 
intellectual  batteries. 

Above  all  I  should  like  to  see  the  colleges  and 
universities  make  a  concerted  effort  to  reach  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow — especially  students  in  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  engineering,  the  hiunanities,  the 
physical  sciences,  and  education — with  broad- 
gaged  courses  in  world  affairs.  No  student 
should  be  permitted  to  escape  from  his  tour  of 
duty  in  the  classroom  without  a  sound  grasp  of 
the  nation-state  system  and  the  forces  that  make 
for  war  and  peace  in  the  world. 

Training  for  Responsibilities  of  World  Leadership 

Americans  must  prepare  themselves  to  assume 
the  increasing  responsibilities  of  free-world  lead- 
ership. One  fundamental  requirement  in  this 
preparation,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  broader  and 
deeper  understanding  of  certain  basic  forces  at 
work  in  the  world.  Only  increased  attention  to 
history,  government,  economics,  and  foreign  af- 
fairs will  provide  this  understanding.  Such  an 
understanding  must  be  as  widespread  among  our 
Ijotential  leadei-s  as  it  is  deep  and  solid;  other- 
wise it  will  avail  us  little. 

In  addition  our  educational  system  must  place 
more  emphasis  on  those  vast  areas  of  knowledge 
which  stretch  beyond  the  traditional  confines  of 
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■\Vestern  culture  and  civilization.  History  and 
culture  do  not  stop  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  nor  at  the  Golden  Gate  in  San 
Francisco.  True,  most  of  our  students  today 
were  born  into  a  world  in  which  Western  concepts 
were  dominant.  But  they  will  exercise  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  a  world  in  which  Western  con- 
cepts must  be  reconciled  and  harmonized  with 
those  of  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa.  Per- 
haps the  most  significant  development  of  our 
times  is  the  persistent  quest  of  these  newly  de- 
veloping nations  for  equality,  freedom,  and  prog- 
ress. It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  Ave  learn 
more  about  their  cultures,  their  histories,  their 
languages,  and  their  aspirations  if  we  are  to 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  we  have  assumed. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  Americans  must  be 
trained  to  be  at  home  in  the  world  in  which  we 
live.  In  the  mid-20th  century  this  means  the  en- 
tire srlobe.  Someone  has  called  it  "training  for 
overseasmanship."  This  involves  not  only  an 
understanding  of  the  other  person's  language  and 
his  sense  of  values.  We  must  also  have  a  deeper 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  our  own  herit- 
age and  its  cultural  values  which  we  can  transmit 
to  other  people  in  a  manner  which  will  command 
their  attention  and  respect.  With  our  vast  com- 
mitments all  around  the  globe,  the  development  of 
these  qualities  and  abilities  is  absolutely  essential. 

More  Emphasis  on  Foreign  Languages 

This  leads  me  to  make  one  final  comment  about 
our  serious  neglect  of  foreign  languages.  Far  too 
many  Americans,  both  official  and  imofficial,  are 
doing  their  business  abroad  in  English.  Far  too 
many  Americans  are  taking  the  easy  way  out. 

A  foreign  language  can  be  a  discouraging  bar- 
rier to  understanding,  or  it  can  be  a  helpful  bridge 
leading  to  fruitful  contacts  with  the  people  of 
other  lands.  What  we  need  now  is  a  great  revival 
of  foreign-language  teaching  in  our  schools  and 
colleges.  For,  unless  we  move  quickly  to  fill  this 
dangerous  gap,  the  Soviet  Union  will  possess  an 
incalculable  advantage  in  the  long  period  of  cold- 
war  diplomacy  that  stretches  ahead  of  us. 

Concluding  Comments 

In  another  extremely  difficult  period  in  Amer- 
ican histoiy,  Abraham  Lincoln  commented  as 
follows : 


The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  the 
stormy  present.  The  occasion  Is  piled  high  with  difficulty, 
and  we  must  rise  with  the  occasion.  As  our  case  is  new, 
so  we  must  thinli  anew  and  act  anew. 

Once  again  the  times  call  for  fresh  thought 
and  fresh  action.  But  I  have  a  deep  and  abiding 
confidence  in  the  common  sense  of  the  American 
people  and  their  ability  to  face  up  to  challenges — 
once  they  are  identified  and  understood — with 
courage  and  decision. 

Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  greatest  lesson  the 
past  decade  has  taught  us.  We  must  assume  that 
we  have  ahead  of  us  a  long  and  tedious  period 
of  sacrifice  and  sustained  effort.  During  this  pe- 
riod we  must  not  only  imderstand  the  serious 
nature  of  the  threat  we  face,  but  we  must  possess 
the  will  to  meet  it.  There  is  no  alternative  if  the 
free  world  is  to  survive. 

Arnold  Toynbee  has  written  that  societies  have 
often  been  spurred  to  self-improvement  in  the  face 
of  external  challenges.  If  the  threat  our  society 
now  faces  teaches  us  to  place  a  higher  premium 
on  our  intellectual  and  educational  resources,  it 
will  have  served  at  least  one  useful  purpose. 

Many  people  have  asked  me  whether  there  is, 
in  fact,  any  real  basis  for  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Is  it  possible,  in  view  of  their  ag- 
gressive attitude,  to  find  any  common  ground  so 
that  tensions  may  be  relaxed  and  the  danger  of 
nuclear  war  reduced? 

Despite  the  frustrations  we  have  encountered 
in  negotiating  with  the  Russians,  I  am  convinced 
there  is  some  ground  for  hope.  In  1955,  for  ex- 
ample, after  10  years  of  pamful  negotiations,  the 
Soviet  Union  finally  signed  the  treaty  that  granted 
Austria  its  independence.  And  in  1957,  after  long 
and  bitter  opposition,  the  Soviets  agreed  to  the 
creation  of  the  new  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

These  two  examples  demonstrate  that  agreement 
with  the  U.S.S.R.,  in  some  areas,  is  not  impos- 
sible to  find.  But  in  our  endless  search  for  agree- 
ment we  must  never  permit  ourselves  to  become 
discouraged,  either  with  respect  to  particular 
foreign-policy  issues  or  with  respect  to  the  general 
trend  of  Soviet  policy.  This  would  be  fatal  to 
our  cause. 

If  we  are  to  prevent  Soviet  imperialism  from 
dominating  the  world,  the  dogged  persistence  of 
the  Russians  must  be  matched  with  equal  pei-sist- 
ence  and  determination  on  our  part.  If  we  do  this, 
the  Soviet  Union  may  eventually  come  to  realize 
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that  it  is  in  its  national  interest  to  make  some 
accommodation  to  the  free-world  position. 

We  must  I'emember,  however,  that  the  challenge 
we  face  is  not  a  short-run  proposition.  Soviet 
leaders  are  not  handicapped  by  any  timetable. 
The  cold  war — with  all  its  trickery,  its  subversion 
and  sabotage,  and  even  its  peripheral  ware — may 
run  for  10  or  20  or  30  years  or  more. 

The  role  of  our  colleges  and  universities  will 
become  more  important  as  the  threat  of  Soviet  im- 
perialism becomes  more  long-range  in  nature.  Up 
to  the  present  we  have  maintamed  our  position  in 
the  world  with  the  help  of  regional  alliances,  nu- 
clear weapons,  and  foreign  aid.  But  the  emphasis 
is  gradually  shifting.  Ideas  are  becoming  just  as 
important  as  nuclear  weapons,  and  univereity 
classrooms  as  important  as  military  installations. 

This,  in  essence,  is  the  challenge  which  confronts 
America  and  the  graduating  class  of  1958.  Let  us 
not  waver  in  our  determination  to  preserve  our 
heritage  of  freedom  in  a  free  world  of  free  men 
and  women. 


which  will  demonstrate  their  faith  in  the  United  Nations 
and  contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of  its  aims, 
problems,  and  accomplishments. 

I  also  call  upon  the  officials  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments  and  upon  local  officials  to  encourage  citizen 
groups  and  agencies  of  the  press,  radio,  television,  and 
motion  pictures,  to  engage  in  appropriate  observance  of 
United  Nations  Day  throughout  the  land  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  Committee  for  the  United  Nations. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  13th  day  of  June 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 

[seal]  fifty -eight,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
eighty-second. 

By  the  President : 
John   Foster  Dulles 
Secretary  of  State 


United  Nations  Day,  1958 

A     PROCLAMATION' 

Whereas  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  international 
peace  and  promoting  the  advancement  of  all  peoples  the 
United  States  of  America  joined  in  founding  the  United 
Nations ;  and 

Whereas  in  working  for  a  durable  world  order  of  free- 
dom and  justice,  the  firm  support  of  the  United  Nations  has 
always  been  a  fundamental  element  of  our  foreign  policy ; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  is  keenly  aware  that  the 
world  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  age  of  scientific  tech- 
nology which  holds  great  hopes  and  grave  perils  for  man- 
kind ;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  provides  an  unique  inter- 
national forum  and  constantly  seeks  to  improve  its  ma- 
chinery for  collective  security  and  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes ;  and 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
has  resolved  that  October  twenty-fourth,  the  anniversary 
of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
should  be  dedicated  each  year  to  making  known  the  pur- 
poses, principles,  and  accomplishments  of  the  United 
Nations : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  urge  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation  to  observe  Friday,  October  24,  1958, 
as  United  Nations  Day  by  means  of  community  programs 


President  Eisenhower  and  Dr.   Lleras 
Reaffirm  U.  S.-Colombia  Friendship 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  14 

The  White  House  on  June  14-  niade  puhlic  the 
following  exchange  of  letters  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo,  President- 
elect of  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 


President  Eisenhower  to  Dr.  Lleras 


Mat  12, 1958 


'  No.  3246 ;  23  Fed.  Reg.  4377. 


Dear  Dr.  Lleras  :  I  am  pleased  that  Vice  Pres- 
ident Nixon  is  having  the  opportunity  to  visit  Co- 
lombia and  to  discuss  with  you  and  other  Colom- 
bian leaders  mattere  of  mutual  interest  to  our 
countries.  Undoubtedly  such  exchanges  of  views 
will  serve  to  strengthen  further  the  long  and  close 
ties  of  friendship  and  cooperation  that  have 
linked  the  United  States  and  Colombia. 

The  recent  expression  of  popular  will  in  Colom- 
bia is  gratifying  to  the  world  as  indicative  of  the 
return  of  Colombia  to  constitutional  processes  of 
government,  and  your  election  as  President  of  Co- 
lombia is  heartening  to  all  of  us  who  cherish  dem- 
ocratic political  institutions. 
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I  am  Iiappy  to  take  advantage  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent   Xixon's    presence    in    Bogota    to    extend 
through  him  my  warm  greetings  to  you  and  my 
best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  administration. 
Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 

His  Excellency 
Dr.  Alberto  Lleras  Camaego 
President-elect  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
Bogota 


Dr.  Lleras  to  President  Eisenhower 

May  17,  1958 

Dear  Mr.  I*kesident:  On  his  recent,  most  welcome  visit 
to  Colombia,  Vice  President  Nixon  gave  me  Tour  Ex- 
cellency's message,  which  I  appreciated  very  much. 

It  was  particularly  gratifying  to  me  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  with  Vice  President  Nixon  all  the 
matters  of  common  interest  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Colombia.  The  Vice  President  has  a  very 
clear  concept  of  the  possibilities  and  future  developments 
in  the  field  of  cooperation  between  our  two  countries  and 
an  accurate  understanding  of  the  problems  concerning 
the  relations  between  his  country  and  the  nations  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  with  Mr.  Nixon  concerning  the  most 
effective  means  of  increasing  and  utilizing  the  bonds  of 
cooperation  existing  between  our  countries. 

I  wish  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  inform 
Tour  Excellency  that  the  Colombian  people  and  their 
Government  have  a  very  pleasant  memory  of  the  visit  of 
Vice  President  Nixon,  for  they  not  only  saw  in  him  a 
representative  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  Your  Excellency's  personal  representative,  but  also 
found  that  he  possessed  a  great  spirit  of  understanding 
and  an  accurate  appreciation  of  the  problems  of  our  coun- 
tries that  are  now  being  developed. 

As  Your  Excellency  states  In  his  generous  message, 
Colombia's  return  to  the  constitutional  processes  of  gov- 
ernment will  undoubtedly  facilitate  cooperation  between 
nations  that  love  democratic  political  institutions,  and  in 
particular  I  hope  that  the  new  Government  of  Colombia, 
following  the  tradition  of  all  its  previous  governments, 
will  maintain  with  the  United  States  the  closest  possible 
relations,  founded  on  the  similarity  of  the  political  prin- 
ciples upheld  by  their  peoples  and  embodied  in  their 
institutions. 

Thanking  Y'our  Excellency  for  your  good  wishes  for  the 
success  of  my  adminLstration,  I  express  to  you  my  own 
wishes  for  Your  Excellency's  personal  happiness,  together 
with  my  admiration  and  friendship. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

AxBEBTO  Lleras 


U.S.  Issues  Alert  to  Americans 
Traveling  in  Lebanon 

Press  release  329  dated  June  16 

In  view  of  the  situation  in  regard  to  personal 
safety  and  security  of  American  citizens  now  ob- 
taining in  Lebanon,  the  State  Department  is  in- 
structing its  overseas  posts  and  the  Passport  Di- 
vision to  alert  American  tourists  and  others  who 
may  be  traveling  in  or  through  Lebanon  of  the 
situation  there  and  to  advise  them  against  such 
travel  unless  there  are  imperative  reasons  for  such 
travel.  At  present  the  Passport  Division  is  not 
invalidating  American  passports  for  travel  to  or 
in  Lebanon. 


Department  of  State  Publishes  Study 
on  Sino-Soviet  Economic  Offensive 

Press  release  323  dated  June  13  (for  release  June  15) 

The  present  Soviet  economic  offensive  is  care- 
fully shaped  to  exploit  both  the  aspirations  and 
the  dissatisfactions  of  the  less  developed  nations 
of  the  world,  according  to  a  new  study  published 
on  June  15  by  the  Department  of  State,  entitled 
The  Sino-Soviet  Economic  Offensive  in  the  Less 
Developed  Countries.^ 

In  a  foreword  to  the  document,  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  Douglas  Dillon  explained  the  purpose 
of  the  study  and  summarized  its  conclusions.  "It 
is  of  great  importance,"  he  said,  "that  the  Ameri- 
can people,  now  well  aware  of  the  technical  and 
scientffic  challenge  posed  by  the  Communist  world, 
imderstand  and  rise  to  meet  the  equally  great,  and 
perhaps  more  subtly  dangerous,  offensive  which 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  has  vigorously  launched  in 
the  less  developed  areas.  This  offensive  repre- 
sents an  attempt  by  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  to  employ 
its  growing  economic  and  industrial  capacities  as 
a  means  for  bringing  the  newly  developing  free 
nations  within  the  Communist  orbit." 

Mr.  Dillon  noted  that  "the  document  does  not 
pretend  to  set  forth  answers  to  the  problems  which 
confront  us,  but  is  limited  rather  to  a  description 
of  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  offensive  and  an 


"  Department  of  State  publication  6632,  for  sale  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Oflfice,  Washington  25,  D.C. ;  price  60  cents. 
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analysis  of  its  motives  and  objectives.  Tliis  paper 
was  prepared  by  the  Department  of  State  on  the 
basis  of  a  careful  study  of  material  available  from 
a  great  many  different  sources." 

The  paper  is  a  compilation  of  information 
available  as  of  February  16,  1958.  It  brings  up 
to  date  previous  statements  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment on  the  Communist  economic  drive,-  and  it 
contains  more  detailed  information. 

Since  1954,  according  to  the  study,  the  Soviet- 
bloc  countries  have  made  agreements  with  14  of 
these  less  developed  coimtries,  providing  for  an 
estimated  $1.9  billion  in  intermediate  and  long- 
term  credits  for  the  purchase  of  goods  and  services 
from  the  bloc.  About  $378  million  of  this  is 
credits  for  the  purchase  of  arms  extended  to 
Egypt,  Syria,  Yemen,  and  Afghanistan. 

The  remaining  $1.5  billion  for  economic  pur- 
poses includes  $464  million  in  credits  to  Yugo- 
slavia. More  than  95  percent  of  the  credits  have 
gone  to  six  nations — -Yugoslavia,  India,  Afghani- 
stan, Egypt,  Syria,  and  Indonesia.  Others  aided 
include  Yemen,  Burma,  Ceylon,  and  Iceland. 

While  the  report  is  based  on  information  avail- 
able as  of  February  15,  1958,  it  should  be  noted  in 
connection  with  the  sections  on  Yugoslavia,  how- 
ever, that  on  May  27, 1958,  the  Soviet  Government 
formally  advised  Yugoslavia  that  it  was  "post- 
poning" for  5  years  two  investment  credits  total- 
ing $285  million.  This  action  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment was  threatened  in  a  Pravda  editorial  of 
May  9,  which  called  for  ideological  surrender  by 
the  Yugoslavs.  As  is  brought  out  in  the  report, 
this  is  not  the  first  time  the  Soviet  Union  has  cut 
off  credits  to  Yugoslavia  because  of  political  dif- 
ferences. Following  Yugoslavia's  ouster  from  the 
Cominform  in  1948,  Soviet-bloc  countries  canceled 
credits  to  Yugoslavia  totaling  $375  million. 
Again,  in  1957,  the  Soviet  Government,  because  of 
displeasure  with  Yugoslavia's  interpretation  of 
the  cavise  of  the  Hungarian  revolution,  postponed 
deliveries  under  certain  credits  granted  a  year 
earlier. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Soviet  economic  offen- 
sive is  shown  particularly  by  examples  from  the 
Middle  East.  Before  1955,  for  example,  the  re- 
port shows  that  Yemen  had  virtually  no  economic 
ties  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  It  has  in  the  last  few 
years  received  an  estimated  $19  million  in  Soviet- 


'  For  a  summary  of  the  Soviet  economic  offensive  dated 
Jan.  3,  1958,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  27,  195S,  p.  144. 


bloc  credits,  $3  million  for  aims  and  $16  million  for 
economic  assistance.  Before  1955  Yemen  had 
little  or  no  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  It  now  has 
trade  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union,  East 
Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  Com- 
munist China. 

In  1954  the  Soviet  bloc  took  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  Syrian  exports.  By  1956  this  had  jumped 
to  7.8  percent  and  in  the  first  half  of  1957  to  21 
percent.  Since  1955  economic  ties  between  Syria 
and  the  Soviet  bloc  have  become  progressively 
closer  and  stronger,  and  as  of  December  31,  1957, 
Syria  had  received  $294  million  in  credits,  $194 
million  for  economic  purposes,  the  remainder  for 
arms. 

Economic  and  technical  assistance  agreements 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Afghanistan  and 
between  Czechoslovakia  and  Afghanistan  began 
in  1954,  and  up  to  now  Afghanistan  has  received 
credits  of  about  $161  million.  Egj'pt  also  has 
been  a  target  since  mid-1955,  and  the  Soviet  bloc 
capitalized  both  on  Egypt's  need  to  market  cotton 
and  to  buy  arms  abroad. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  examples  is  that  of 
Iceland.  During  the  years  from  1948  to  1952  the 
Soviet  Union  showed  little  interest  in  trade  with 
Iceland.  A  situation  arose  in  which  Iceland  ex- 
tended its  territorial  waters  and  the  United  King- 
dom instituted  bans  against  landing  of  Icelandic 
fish  at  United  Kingdom  ports.  As  a  result,  Ice- 
land changed  from  fresh-fish  to  frozen-fish  pro- 
duction. The  Soviet  Union  almost  immediately 
became  a  major  taker  of  frozen  fish.  In  1952  the 
Soviet  bloc  accounted  for  7  percent  of  Iceland's 
foreign  trade,  in  1957  for  34  percent. 

The  State  Department  study  of  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc  economic  offensive  points  out  that  the  gross 
national  product  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  in- 
creasing at  an  average  annual  rate  of  7  percent 
and  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  now  the  second  largest  in- 
dustrial power  in  the  world.  The  Eastern  Euro- 
pean satellites  also  have  substantial  annual  in- 
creases in  gross  national  product,  although  less 
than  the  Soviet  Union. 

"The  U.S.S.R.  and  other  bloc  nations  possess, 
therefore,  a  potent  economic  base  from  which  to 
expand  their  economic  drive  in  the  less  developed 
countries,"  the  study  says.  "In  view  of  the  impor- 
tance attached  by  the  U.S.S.E.  to  this  offensive  in 
terms  of  its  expected  political  rewards,  there  is  no 
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1-eason  to  think  tliat  the,  Soviet  Union  or  other  bloc 
countries  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  road  in  push- 
ing their  credit  and  trade  deals.  The  U.S.S.R. 
can  certainly  sustain  the  relatively  small  annual 
drain  implied  in  its  present  commitments  for  as- 
sistance, which  will  be  utilized  by  the  recipient 
over  periods  as  long  as  7  years  in  some  cases.  It 
can  even  substantially  increase  these.  Though  ad- 
ditional commitments  must  be  made  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  a  selective  basis,  the  U.S.S.R.  is  cap- 
able of  incurring  these,  even  in  cases  where  they 
are  economically  burdensome,  to  shoot  for  greater 
political  gains." 


Increase  in  Nonimmigrant  Visas 

Press  release  SOS  dated  June  5 

\  Almost  half  a  million  nonimmigrant  visas 
'  (496,032)  were  issued  by  consular  offices  to  per- 
sons desiring  to  visit  the  United  States  for  busi- 
ness or  pleasure  during  the  first  10  months  of  the 
1958  fiscal  year.  Increases  in  nonimmigrant  visas 
issued  were  shown  in  all  but  one  of  the  major 
areas  of  the  world  from  July  1  through  April  30, 
1958,  as  compared  to  those  issued  during  the  same 
period  in  the  1957  fiscal  year. 

The  Western  Hemisphere  accounted  for  well 
over  half  of  the  total  visitors'  visas  issued,  and 
Mexico  alone  with  an  issuance  of  106,952  non- 
immigrant visas  for  the  10-month  period  ac- 
x)unted  for  almost  half  of  the  total  issued  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  almost  one-fourth 
of  the  worldwide  total.  Canada  and  Cuba  came 
next.  Venezuela  with  a  total  of  19,337  (more 
than  4,000  above  the  comparable  period  of  1957) 
received  more  visitors'  visas  than  any  other  coun- 
try south  of  Mexico. 

Europe  is  the  only  area  showing  a  decrease, 
though  slight.  The  comparison  is,  for  the  10- 
month  period,  133,247  in  1958  against  135,221  in 
1957.  No  particular  significance,  however,  is  at- 
tached to  this  since  the  drop  is  entirely  in  re- 
validations of  visas  already  issued.    Actually,  new 


issuances  in  Europe  exceeded  by  some  4,000  the 
figure  for  the  1957  period. 

Visitors'  visas  issued  in  Iron  Curtain  countries 
almost  doubled  as  against  the  previous  year.  The 
figure  for  Poland  more  than  trebled  (1,488  as 
against  444  for  the  1957  period).  The  figures  for 
other  Iron  Curtain  countries  remained  almost 
constant. 

The  following  statistical  table  gives  the  actual 
figures  of  nonimmigi-ant  visas  issued  by  area 
during  the  comparable  10-month  periods  of  1957 
and  1958. 


Nonimmigrant  Visas  Issued  and  Nonimmigrant  Visas 
Revalidated 


First  10  months  of  fiscal  year  1957 

Issued 

Revali- 
dated 

Total 

Western  Hemisphere 

Subquota  areas 

Issued    in    the    Depart- 
ment  

Europe 

210,  421 
11,824 

2,519 

122,  904 

398 

1,  452 

14,  604 

86 

28,  006 

1,349 

3,556 

968 

55,  249 
2,882 

'ii,'9i9' 

""i,"602" 

2 

1,321 

86 

186 

21 

265,  670 
14,  706 

2,519 
134,  823 

Subquota  area 

Iron  Curtain  countries 

Near  East 

398 

1,452 

15,  606 

Subq  uota  areas 

Far  East     - 

88 
29,  327 

Subquota  areas 

Africa _.   

1,435 
3,742 

Subquota  areas 

989 

Grand  Total 

398,  087 

72,  668 

470,  755 

First  10  months  of  fiscal  year  1958 

Issued 

Revali- 
dated 

Total 

Western  Hemisphere 

Subquota  areas 

Issued    in    the    Depart- 

228,  497 
13,  008 

2,  745 

127,  134 

180 

2,623 

16,  454 

85 

31,  145 

1,564 

4,749 

1,051 

56,  153 
2,340 

"5,"  933" 
3- 

636 

1 

1,278 

81 

325 

47 

284,  650 
15,  348 

2,745 

Europe 

133,  067 

Subquota  area 

Iron  Curtain  countries. -- 

180 

2,626 

17,  090 

Subquota  areas 

Far  East 

86 
32,  423 

Subquota  areas 

1,645 
5,074 

Subquota  areas 

1,098 

Grand  Total 

429,  235 

66,  797 

496,  032 
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THE  CONGRESS 


Vital  Importance  of  Extension  of  Trade  Agreements  Act 


Statement  iy  Seci'etary  Dulles  ^ 


Mr.  Chairman  and  membei's  of  the  committee : 

I. 

Four  months  ago  I  spoke  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  support  of  the 
President's  proposal  to  extend  and  strengthen 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act.^  I  now  direct  myself 
to  the  bill  which  has  come  to  this  committee  from 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  represents  some 
alteration  of  the  bill  as  originally  introduced.  The 
changes,  however,  are  acceptable  to  the  Executive, 
and  H.  R.  12591  as  received  in  the  Senate  has  my 
full  support. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  speak  to  you 
about  the  compelling  reasons  of  domestic  economic 
policy  for  strengthening  and  extending  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  doubtless  pre- 
sent further  convincing  evidence  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  program  from  the  domestic  viewpoint. 

I  shall  direct  myself  primarily  to  foreign-policy 
considerations. 

II. 

We  live  in  a  world  which  is  new  in  terms  of  its 
political  sti-ucture  and  its  economic  demands. 
Twenty  coimtries  have  won  their  political  in- 
dependence within  the  last  15  years,  and  this  trend 
is  likely  to  continue.  Seven  hundred  million 
people  are  directly  involved  in  this  rapid  trans- 
formation  from   the  long-established  system  of 

'  Made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on   Finance  on 
June  20  (press  release  335) . 
'  Bulletin  of  Mar.  17, 1958,  p.  432. 


colonialism.  The  very  rapidity  with  which  this 
transformation  is  occurring  presents  a  major 
problem — liow  to  achieve  and  maintain  political 
stability. 

Mass  aspirations  follow  these  new  grants  of 
independence.  They  are  contagious  and  spread 
to  other  lands.  The  demands  for  improved  living 
conditions  are  insistent.  No  possible  sources  of 
assistance  are  dismissed  out-of-hand.  Present 
free-world  nations  may  prefer  to  buy  and  sell 
within  the  free  world.  But,  if  they  are  frustrated 
in  their  efforts  to  do  so,  they  can  be  expected  to 
direct  their  search  elsewhere. 

Althougli  no  international  wars  are  being  ' 
fought  today,  our  security  is  menaced  not  only 
by  the  vast  Soviet  military  buildup  but  by  the 
efforts  of  international  communism  to  turn  the 
worldwide  changes  to  selfish  use  as  stepping  stones 
to  world  domination. 

If  we  are  to  combat  this  evil  successfully,  a 
better  international  order  must  be  built  and  the 
United  States  must  be  in  the  forefront  of  that 
effort.  i 

Fortunately  for  us,  the  free  world  is  not  dis- , 
united.    It  works  together  and  provides  dispersed  '. 
power    to    retaliate    against    armed    aggression.  ' 
Military  unity  is  imperative  and  must  be  con- 
tinually  strengthened.     But  this  requires  high  ! 
morale  throughout  the  free  world  and  a  willing 
spirit  of  close  cooperation.    Such  an  atmosphere 
is  not  created  and  maintained  through  military  ' 
cooperation  alone.     Economic  security  is  indis- 
pensable to  all  our  allies  and  friends.    It  is  essen-  ^ 
tial  that  their  relationship  to  the  United  States 
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contribute  not  only  to  their  military  security  but 
also  to  their  economic  well-being. 

III. 

The  strategy  of  Communist  imperialism  in- 
volves the  subversion  of  country  after  country 
until  the  United  States  is  isolated  and  subject  to 
economic  strangulation.  You  have  heard  re- 
peatedly Mr.  Khrushchev's  threat  of  "war"  in  the 
peaceful  field  of  trade  and  his  boast  that  the 
Soviets  will  win  this  war  because  of  the  superi- 
ority of  their  system.  I  have  said  before— and  I 
say  again — it  would  be  reckless  to  treat  this 
threat  as  negligible. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  rapidly  developing  its 
weapons  for  waging  economic  warfare  against 
the  United  States  and  has  achieved  an  industrial 
level  which  enables  it  to  exj^ort  manufactured 
goods  in  increasing  quantity  and  variety  and  to 
take  in  exchange  large  amounts  of  natural  prod- 
ucts, whether  agricultural  or  mineral,  for  their 
own  use  or  to  dump  on  free-world  markets. 
TIiroTigh  pursuing  this  course  they  hope  to  gain 
dominance,  first  economically,  then  politically,  in 
many  coimtries  which  need  an  assured  foreign 
market. 

Our  Government  has  by  treaty  or  resolution 
declared,  in  effect,  that  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  United  States  would  be  endangered  if  any 
of  nearly  50  countries  were  to  be  conquered  by 
Communist  imperialism.  But  declaring  this  is 
not  enough.  We  have  to  convince  both  friend 
and  foe  that  we  will  do  what  is  needed  to  prevent 
the  Communist  conquest.  So  we  have  the  policies 
and  actions  represented  by  oiir  mutual  security 
program  and  by  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Some  seem  to  believe  that  national  policies 
which  aim  to  assure  a  congenial  and  friendly  world 
environment  are  un-American  or  unpatriotic.  The 
fact  is  that  from  our  beginning  United  States 
doctrine  lias  proclaimed  that  our  own  peace  and 
security  are  bound  up  inextricably  with  con- 
ditions of  freedom  elsewhere.  Today  that  doc- 
trine, the  doctrine  of  interdependence,  is  the 
corneretone  of  free-world  policy. 

IV. 

How  lias  trade  figured  in  these  developments? 
During  the  depression  of  the  early  thirties,  many 
countries  tried  to  restore  their  economies  by 
tariffs,  quotas,  and  currency  manipulations.     We 


did  those  things  and  did  them  without  regard  to 
the  effect  upon  others  who  were  largely  dependent 
on  international  ti'ade.  But  the  domestic  relief 
we  expected  did  not  come.  And  by  1934  the  de- 
cline in  world  trade  brought  to  power,  in  several 
countries,  leaders  so  nationalistic  and  aggressive 
as  to  constitute  a  major  cause  of  World  War  II. 
They  sought  to  expand  their  national  domains  at 
the  expense  of  weaker  neighbors  on  the  ground 
that  they  could  not  assure  their  people  a  living 
standard  by  normal  methods  of  peaceful  trade. 
The  price  we  all  paid  in  World  War  II  will,  I 
hope,  help  us  to  avoid  such  shortsighted  action  in 
the  future. 

So  far  as  the  free  world  is  concerned,  the  trend 
since  that  war  has  fortunately  been  in  the  other 
direction.  In  this  movement  to  liberalize  trade 
the  United  States  has  been  an  indispensable 
leader.  Our  Trade  Agreements  Act,  first  enacted 
in  1934  and  since  extended  10  times,  has  reflected 
our  desire  and  purpose  to  promote  the  mutually 
advantageous  expansion  of  world  trade. 

Some  elements  of  United  States  industi-y  try 
to  improve  their  competitive  position  by  imply- 
ing that  any  competition  from  abroad,  merely 
because  it  is  "foreign,"  should  for  that  reason  be 
barred.  This  viewpoint,  I  repeat,  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  United  States  policy  without  endanger- 
ing our  whole  nation.  This  is  not  to  say  there 
are  no  cases  where  foreign  competition  should  be 
restrained.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  such  cases, 
and  protection  is  in  fact  accorded.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  any  general  disposition  to  exclude 
foreign  goods  simply  because  they  are  competitive 
would  gravely  disrupt  economic,  political,  and 
spiritual  relationships  which  are  required  for  our 
own  welfare  and  for  the  defense  of  our  peace  and 
freedom. 

You  may  ask  what  is  the  proper  relationship 
between  the  progress  of  the  trade  program  and 
the  interests  of  domestic  procedures.  Let  me  say 
this.  Almost  every  national  policy  hurts  some 
and  benefits  others.  The  form  of  our  taxation; 
the  nature  of  our  defense  purchases;  the  location 
of  government  operations — all  of  these  and  many 
other  national  policies  inevitably  tip  the  scales  of 
competition.  Often,  and  certainly  in  the  field  of 
trade,  the  few  who  may  be  hurt,  or  fear  that  they 
may  be,  are  more  vocal  than  the  many  wlio  may 
gain.     That  is  their  right.     But  the  Congress  has 
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a  duty;  that  is  to  serve  the  overriding  national 
interest. 


Important  as  the  trade  agreements  program  has 
been  since  its  inception  in  1934  and  since  World 
War  II,  I  anticipate  a  progressively  more  vital 
role  for  the  program  in  tlie  future. 

The  program  is  one  of  our  most  effective  tools 
for  combating  the  emerging  Soviet  strategy  of 
political  economic  penetration  into  uncommitted 
countries  through  the  offer  of  trade  and  economic 
aid.  Since  1954  economic  assistance  extended  by 
the  Communist  bloc  to  countries  outside  the  bloc 
has  amounted  to  $1.5  billion.  Since  1954  the  ex- 
ports of  the  Communist  bloc  to  the  free  nations 
have  grown  70  percent.  In  1957  they  amounted 
to  some  $3.1  billion.  Furthermore,  the  number 
of  bloc  trade  agreements  with  the  free  nations  has 
more  than  tripled  in  the  last  3  years,  rising  from 
49  at  the  end  of  1953  to  149  at  the  end  of  1957. 
From  wliat  we  know  of  the  economic  potential  of 
the  Communist  bloc  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  performance  can  be  greatly  augmented  within 
the  next  few  years.  The  state-controlled  economy 
of  the  Soviets  is  well  suited  to  swift  changes  in 
quantities  and  destination  of  exports.  The  short- 
age of  virtually  all  consumer  goods  within  the 
Soviet  area  means  that  additional  quantities  of  a 
Avide  variety  of  imported  materials  can  be  ab- 
sorbed with  ease. 

The  danger  of  the  Soviet  economic  offensive 
arises  from  the  fact  that  to  the  leadei-s  of  Com- 
munist imperialism  economic  ties  are  merely 
another  means  of  gaining  ultimate  political  con- 
trol. If  through  trade  and  economic  assistance 
they  can  bring  free  nations  within  their  economic 
orbit,  they  will  have  paved  the  way  for  political 
victory.  Even  though  responsible  leaders  in  the 
recipient  countries  also  know  tliis,  desperation 
for  markets  in  order  to  meet  the  aspirations  of 
their  people  can  tempt  those  governments  to  gam- 
ble their  political  independence  rather  than  re- 
fuse Communist  aid  and  trade. 

To  this  challenge  our  basic  answer  is  our  trade 
agreements  program,  coupled  with  our  own  aid 
program.  The  free  world  as  a  whole  certainly 
offers  by  far  the  largest  market  for  tlie  raw  ma- 
terials that  provide  most  of  the  money  income  of 
the  less  developed  countries.    This  offer  can  only 


be  realized,  however,  so  long  as  the  dominant  free- 
world  trade  trend  is  in  the  direction  of  opening 
markets  and  expanding  trade  to  the  maximum. 

VI. 

In  Western  Europe  we  see  unfolding  a  great 
new  movement  toward  economic  unity.  This  is 
the  European  Economic  Community  established 
by  the  Treaty  of  Rome,  which  entered  into  force 
on  January  1,  1958.  Through  this  treaty  six  na- 
tions on  the  European  continent — Belgium, 
France,  the  German  Federal  Republic,  Italy, 
Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands — liave  agreed 
to  eliminate  all  barriers  to  trade  among  them- 
selves and  to  act  toward  others  as  a  single  econ- 
omy. They  will  form  a  single  Common  Market 
of  170,000,000  customers  with  a  total  import  trade 
which,  last  year,  was  larger  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  This  new  market  will  in  time 
have  a  single  uniform  tariff  and  a  common  trade 
policy,  whicli  it  will  apply  to  imports  from  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  of  the  free 
world. 

This  development  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
United  States,  both  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch,  since  the  early  days  of  the  Marshall 
plan.  It  should  now  be  our  policy  to  cooperate 
with  the  new  Economic  Community  of  Europe 
to  the  end  that  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Eui'opean  Economic  Community  will  contribute 
to  the  economic  strength  and  well-being  of  the 
free  world  as  a  whole. 

The  next  5  years  will  be  the  critical,  formative 
years  of  the  European  Economic  Community. 
This  is  a  major  reason  why  it  is  essential  that  the 
trade  agreements  program  be  renewed  this  year 
for  5  years.  During  this  period  long-lasting  de- 
cisions will  be  made  as  to  the  level  of  the  European 
common  external  tariff  and  as  to  the  other  com- 
mercial policies  which  the  Community  will  adopt. 
The  best  opportunity  we  will  have  to  negotiate 
with  the  Community  the  tariff  reductions  most 
advantageous  to  our  export  trade  will  be  before 
the  new  tariff  becomes  firmly  established.  We 
would  seek  to  negotiate  tariffs  lower  than  those  to 
which  the  countries  comprising  the  European 
Economic  Community  are  presently  committed. 

The  procedure  and  timetable  which  its  membei-s 
contemplate  for  the  establishment  of  tlie  Common 
Market  illustrate  the  need  for  extending  our  pro- 
gram for  not  less  than  5  years. 
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The  first  step  in  reducing  internal  tariffs,  within 
the  Common  Market,  will  be  taken  next  January 
1,  when  internal  duties  are  to  be  reduced  by  10 
percent  from  their  present  levels.  Thereafter 
there  will  be  progressive  reductions  until  internal 
tariffs  are  completely  eliminated  by  the  end  of 
1972.  These  reductions  are  important  to  us  be- 
cause after  the  first  of  next  year  goods  produced 
within  the  Conmion  Market  will  have  a  steadily 
increasing  advantage  within  the  Common  Market 
area  over  American  and  other  free-world  goods. 

With  respect  to  external  tariffs  the  plan  is  this : 
The  European  Economic  Community  has  in- 
formed us  that  they  expect  to  have  their  proposed, 
or  "target,"  tariff  (which  they  are  now  negotiating 
among  themselves)  available  for  examination  by 
us  and  others  about  the  end  of  1959. 

The  objective  of  this  examination  will  be  to 
ascertain  whether  the  target  tariff  accords  with  the 
obligations  which  the  Common  Market  countries 
have  previously  assumed  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  In  this  context  we 
shall  want  to  be  satisfied  that  the  target  external 
tariff  is  not  on  the  whole  higher  nor  more  re- 
strictive than  the  separate  tariff  schedules  of  the 
six  countries  now  in  effect. 

We  shall  also  look  at  the  individual  items  to  be 
certain  that  the  commitments  which  others  have 
made  to  us  are  maintained. 

After  we  have  completed  this  examination,  we 
will  have  to  prepare  the  United  States  position 
for  negotiations  and  choose  the  items  on  which 
we  might  be  willing  to  consider  tariff  concessions. 
This  will  include  peril-point  investigations  by  the 
Tariff  Commission.  This  whole  process  will  take 
at  least  18  months  from  the  date  on  which  we  re- 
ceive the  target  tariff.  This  timetable  makes  clear 
that  under  the  best  of  circumstances  negotiations 
with  the  European  Economic  Community  cannot 
begin  until  3  years  from  now.  The  negotiations 
themselves  would  take  at  least  a  year,  bringing  us 
at  least  to  mid-1962.  It  is  only  prudent  to  allow 
another  year  for  slippages.  Finally,  other  coun- 
tries will  not  be  willing  to  make  the  complex  prep- 
arations for  these  negotiations  unless  they  are 
sure  that  the  United  States  Government  has  au- 
thority to  see  them  through  to  completion.  For 
all  these  reasons  the  full  5-year  extension  is  a 
necessity. 

Another  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this.  Our  trade 
agreements  program  has  been  accepted  in  this 
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country  now  for  24  years.  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
the  program  has  been  successful  and  has  benefited 
this  country  greatly.  I  believe  that  most  people 
in  this  country  look  upon  the  program  as  con- 
tinuing and  permanent.  It  would,  to  my  mind, 
be  unthinkable  to  discontinue  it. 

On  each  of  the  10  times  that  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  has  come  befoi-e  the  United  States 
Congress  for  renewal  there  has  been  a  period  of 
uneasiness  and  concern  among  our  friends 
throughout  the  free  world.  Because  the  United 
States  is  the  ranking  supplier  or  consumer  of  so 
many  commodities,  its  trade  policy  is  a  matter  of 
vital  intei'est  to  the  overall  economy  of  many 
countries.  The  question  of  whether  the  United 
States  is  going  to  continue  to  buy  a  given  coun- 
try's products  so  as  to  enable  that  country  to  ac- 
cumulate dollar  exchange  with  which  to  buy 
needed  supplies  for  the  well-being  of  its  own 
people  is  often  nearly  a  life  and  death  proposition. 

For  one  reason  or  another  people  abroad  have 
acquired  the  impression  that  trade  restrictionist 
sentiment  is  growing  in  the  United  States. 
Wliether  this  impression  is  correct  or  not — and 
the  recent  passage  of  this  renewal  bill  in  the  House 
would  certainly  indicate  the  contrary — the  belief 
injects  an  element  of  instability  and  danger  into 
the  future  which  is  not  conducive  to  cooperation 
or  to  our  national  security. 

Wliy  then  should  we  insist  upon  the  reargiunen- 
tation  of  its  merits  every  3  years  or  oftener  and 
lead  our  friends  abroad  to  fear  we  may  suddenly 
reverse  our  trade  policy  ?  Tlie  Trade  Agreements 
Act  has  become  a  symbol  around  which  other  free- 
world  countries  develop  their  trade  policies  and 
make  their  plans.  Greater  stability  in  our  pro- 
gram will  certainly  mean  greater  stability  in  their 
programs.  Can  tliei'e  be  any  doubt  that  such  sta- 
bility would  benefit  us  all  ? 

This  stabilizing  of  our  basic  policy  would  not 
of  course  mean  freezing  our  procedures;  if  dur- 
ing the  5-year  period  experience  shows  the  need 
for  improvements  in  the  legislation,  these  can  of 
course  be  accomplished. 

VII. 

A  few  days  ago  (June  6,  1958)  I  made  a  state- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  dealing 
with  the  basic  aspects  of  our  foreign  policy.'    In 


'  Ibid.,  June  23, 1958,  p.  1035. 
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the  couree  of  that  presentation  I  made  a  statement 
about  world  trade  which  I  should  like  to  repeat 
here  today : 

.  .  .  the  world  of  today  requires  better  economic  health 
than  was  tolerable  in  past  times. 

International  trade  is  more  than  ever  important.  Our 
own  foreign  trade  is  now  approximately  $32.4  billion  a 
year  and  provides  employment  to  4%  million  of  our  farm- 
ers and  worliers.  International  trade  is  even  more  vital 
to  the  economic  life  of  many  other  free-world  countries. 

A  principal  instrumentality  and  the  outstanding  sym- 
bol of  our  attitude  to  international  trade  is  our  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  The  principle  of  the  act  was  first 
adopted  in  1934,  and  10  times  the  Congress  acted  to  re- 
new it.  Any  failure  now  to  renew  it  would  be  a  grave 
blow  to  the  world's  economy,  including  our  own,  and  it 
could  be  fatal  to  security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  blunt  statement.  But 
to  put  it  less  bluntly  would  in  my  opinion  fail  to 
portray  the  immense  importance  to  the  United 
States  of  the  legislation  now  before  us. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

85th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Amendment  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 
Report  to  accompany  S.  3912.  S.  Kept.  1654,  June  5, 
1958.     43  pp. 

Amendment  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 
Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  12716.  H.  Rept.  1849,  June 
5,  1958.     44  pp. 

Implementing  Item  1  of  a  Memorandum  of  Understandings 
Attached  to  the  Treaty  of  January  25,  1955,  Entered 
Into  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  With 
Respect  to  Wage  and  Employment  Practices  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  Report  to  accompany  S.  1850.  H.  Rept. 
1869,  June  10,  1958.     24  pp. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958.  Report  to 
accompany  S.  3609.     S.  Rept.  1701,  June  11, 1958.     26  pp. 

International  Agreement  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
munity.    H.  Doc.  411,  June  23,  1958.     G  pp. 

Providing  Transportation  on  Canadian  Vessels  to  and 
Within  Alaslia.  Report  to  accompany  S.  3100.  H.  Rept. 
1981,  June  24,  1958.     4  pp. 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings' 


Adjourned  During  June  1958 

ICAO  Assembly:   11th  (Limited)  Session 

U.N.  Conference  on  International  Commercial  Arbitration 

Caribbean  Commission:  26th  Meeting 

UNESCO  Special  Intergovernmental  Committee  on  the  Preparation  of  a 

New  Convention  for  the  International  Exchange  of  Publications. 
ITU    International    Radio    Consultative    Committee    (CCIR):  Study 

Group  XI  (Television). 

nth  World  Health  A.ssembly 

UNREF  Executive  Committee:  8th  Session 

International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:   17th  Plenary  Meeting    .    . 

IMCO  Preparatory  Committee " 

GATT  Intersessional  Committee 

FAO  Group  on  Grains:  3d  Session 

I7th  International  Conference  on  Large  Electric  Systems 

International  Labor  Conference:  42d  Session 

12th  International  Ornithological  Congress 

6th  U.N.  ECE  Conference  of  European  Statisticians 

2d  International  Congress  on  Social  Legislation 


Montreal      May    20-June   2 

New  York May  20-June  10 

Trinidad May  28- June  2 

Brussels May  28-June  7 

Moscow May  28-June  10 

Minneapolis May  28-June  13 

Geneva June  2-6 

London June  2-7 

New  York June  3-4 

Geneva June  3-6 

Rome June  .3-13 

Paris June  4-14 

Geneva June  4-26 

Helsinl^i June  5-12 

Geneva June  6-10 

Brussels June  8-15 


'Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  June  20,  1958.  Asterisks  indicate  tentative  dates.  Following 
is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  CCIR,  Comity  consultatif  international  des  radiocommunications;  ECAFE,  Economic  Cora- 
mission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  Ea.st;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council; 
FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAEA,  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency;  IBE,  International  Bureau  of  Education;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  IMCO, 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization;  ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union;  PAIGH,  Pan 
American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History;  SEATO,  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization;  U.N.,  United  Nations; 
UNESCO,   United  Nations  Educational,   Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;   UNICEF,   United  Nations  Children's 

Fund;  UNREF,  United  Nations  Refugee  Fund;  W"~    ~    '    " 

ization. 


WHO,  World  Health  Organization;  WMO,  World  Meteorological  Organ- 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings — Continued 


Adjourned  During  June  1958 — Coniimted 

U.N.  ECE  Stppl  Committee  and  Working  Parties 

International  Commis.'sion  for  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries:  8th  Meet- 
ing. 

International  Rubber  Study  Group:  14th  Meeting 

U.N.  Scientific  Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation:  5th  Ses- 
sion. 

FAO  Technical  Advisory  Committee  on  Desert  Locust  Control:  8th  Ses- 
sion. 

WMO  Working  Group  on  Numerical  Weather  Forecasting  and  Analysis. 

U.N.  Good  Offices  Committee  on  South- West  Africa 

WHO  Executive  Board:  22d  Session 

U.N.  ECE  Housing  Committee:  16th  Session  and  Working  Parties  .    . 

FAO  Desert  Locust  Control  Committee:  5th  Session 

IAE.\  Board  of  Governors 

FAO  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  30th  Session 

International  Tonnage  Measurement  Experts:  6th  Meeting  ..... 

6th  Inter-.\merican  Seminar  on  Overall  Planning  for  Education  .    .    . 

5th  International  Electronic  Nuclear  Energy  Exhibition  and  Conference. 

Permanent  International  Association  of  Navigation  Congresses:  Annual 
Meeting. 

Baghdad  Pact  Economic  Experts 

FAO  Regional  Nutrition  Meeting  for  Europe 

Inter-American  Travel  Congresses:  Technical  Committee  of  Experts 
on  Travel  Plant. 

U.N.  ECE  Coal  Trade  Subcommittee:  38th  Session 

International  Whaling  Commission:  10th  Meeting 

U.N.  ECE  Working  Party  on  Coal  Statistics 

International  Wheat  Council:  24th  Session 


Geneva June  9-13 

Halifax June  9-14 

Hamburg June  9-16 

New  York June  9-20 

Rome June  10-13 

Stockholm June  10-14 

Pretoria June  12-21 

Minneapolis June  16-17 

Geneva June  16-20 

Rome June  16-21 

Vienna June  16-27 

Rome June  16-27 

Hamburg June  16-28 

Washington June  16-28 

Rome June  16-30 

Brussels June  23-27 

Ankara June  23-27 

Rome June  23-28 

Washington June  23-28 

Geneva June  23  (1  day) 

The  Hague June  23-28 

Geneva June  24-27 

London June  25-30* 


In  Session  as  of  June  30,  1958 

Brussels  Universal  and  International  Exhibition  of  1958 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  22d  Session 

UNESCO  Committee  on  International  Standardization  of  Educational 
Statistics. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Technical  Assistance  Committee 

8th  Berlin  Film  Festival 

SEATO  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Cultural  Policy 


Brussels Apr.  17- 

New  York June  9- 

Paris June  23- 

Geneva June  24- 

Berlin June  27- 

Bangkok June  30- 


Scheduled  July  1  Through  September  30, 1958 

FAO  International  Poj)lar  Commi.ssion;  Executive  Committee  .... 

Technical  Discussions  on  Detection  of  Nuclear  Tests 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  26th  Session 

ICAO  .Mrworthiness  Committee:  2d  Meeting 

Joint  UNESCO/IBE  International  Conference  on  Public  Education: 
2lst  Session. 

Inter- .\merican  Technical  Committee  on  Cacao:  7th  Meeting    .... 

International  Union  of  .Architects:  5th  Congress 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  Revision  of  the  Agreement  for  the  Establishment 
of  the  Caribbean  Commission. 

Interparliamentary  Union:   47th  Conference 

Inter-.\merican  Travel  Congresses:  Technical  Committee  of  Experts  on 
Tourist  Travel  Promotion. 

U.N.  ECAFE  Seminar  on  Regional  Planning  in  Relationship  to  Urban- 
ization and  Industrialization. 

Baghdad  Pact  Ministerial  Council:  5th  Meeting 

Inter-American  Travel  Congresses:  Organizing  Committee  for  7th  Con- 
gress. 

Inter-American  Travel  Congresses:  Technical  Committee  of  Experts  on 
Research  and  Organization. 

International  .Astronomical  L'nion:   10th  General  Assembly 

U.N.  EC.\FE  Working  Party  on  Housing  and  Building  Materials:  5th 
Session. 

11th  International  Congress  of  Mathematicians 

UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Copyright  Committee:  3d  Session    .    .    . 

IC.\0  Special  Communications  Preparatory  Meeting  for  the  ITU  Radio 
Conference. 

Inter-.-Vmerican  Travel  Congresses:  Permanent  Executive  Committee  . 

FAO  Latin  American  Forestry  Commission:  6th  Session 


Rome July  1- 

Geneva July  1- 

Geneva July  1- 

Montreal July  3- 

Geneva July  7- 

Palmira,  Colombia  ....  July  13- 

Moscow July  20- 

Trinidad July  24- 

Rio  de  Janeiro July  24- 

M6xico,  D.  F July  28- 

Tokyo July  28- 

London July  28- 

Montevideo Aug.  4r- 

Lima Aug.  12- 

Moscow Aug.  13- 

Bangkok Aug.  13- 

Edinburgh Aug.  14- 

Geneva Aug.  18- 

Montreal Aug.  19- 

(nndetermined) Aug.  19- 

Guatemala  City Aug.  20- 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings — Continued 


Scheduled  July  1  Through  September  30,  1958 — Continued 

12th  Annual  Edinljiirgh  Film  Festival 

19th  International  Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Art 

PAIGH  Directing  Council:  3d  Meeting 

U.N.  Advisory  Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  .... 

U.N.  International  Conference  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy   .    . 

International  Union  of  Biochemistry:  3d  General  Assembly  and  4th 
International  Congress. 

UNICEF  Executive  Board  and  Program  Committee 

U.N.  ECAFE  Working  Party  on  Economic  Development  and  Planning: 
4th  Session. 

International  Statistical  Institute:  Special  Meeting 

6th  International  Congress  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Malaria 

World  Power  Conference:   12th  Sectional  Meeting 

FAO  Governmental  Experts  on  Milk  Standards 

18th  International  Congress  of  Ophthalmology 

ICAO  Legal  Committee:  Subcommittee  on  Legal  Status  of  the  Air- 
craft. 

6th  International  Congress  on  Large  Dams 

UNESCO  Executive  Board:  51st  Session 

15th  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference  and  10th  Meeting  of  the 
Regional  Committee  of  WHO  for  the  Americas. 

11th  World  Poultry  Congress 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency:  2d  General  Conference  .... 

U.N.  Sugar  Conference 

U.N.  ECAFE  Working  Party  on  Coordination  of  Transport 

FAO  International  Chestnut  Commission:  4th  Session 

South  Pacific  Commission:   18th  Session 

ITU  International  Administrative  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Confer- 
ence. 

Irternational  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea:  46th  Annual 
Meeting. 

WMO  Commission  on  Agricultural  Meteorology:  2d  Session 

U.N.  ECE  Coal  Committee  and  Working  Parties 

ICAO  Teletypewriter  Technical  Panel 

WHO  Regional  Committee  for  Western  Pacific:  9th  Session 

Inter-American  Indian  Institute:  Executive  Committee 

WMO  Regional  Association  II  (Asia):  2d  Session 

5th  International  Congress  of  Rural  Engineering 


Edinburgh  . 
Venice  .  .  . 
Washington  . 
Geneva.  .  . 
Geneva.  .  . 
Vienna  .    .    . 


New  York 
Bangkok  . 

Brussels  . 
Lisbon  .  . 
Montreal  . 
Rome  .  . 
Brussels  . 
Montreal  . 


New  York 
Paris .  .  . 
San  Juan  . 


Mexico,  D.  F 

Vienna 

Geneva 

Bangkok  

Yugoslavia  and  Greece  . 
Noumfia,  New  Caledonia 
Geneva 


Aug.  24- 
Aug.  24- 
Ai!g.  25- 
Aiig.  29- 
Sept.  1- 
Sept.  1- 

Sept.  2- 
Sept.  2- 

Sept.  3- 
Sept.  5- 
Sept.  7- 
Sept.  8- 
Sept.  8- 
Sept.  9- 

Sept.  15- 
Sept.  15- 
Sept.  21- 

Sept.  21- 
Sept.  22- 
Sept.  22* 
Sept.  23- 
Sept.  25- 
Sept.  26- 
Sept.  29- 


Copenhagen Sept.  29- 


Warsaw     .  . 

Geneva .    .  . 

Montreal  .  . 

Manila  .    .  . 

Mdxico,  D.  F 

Karachi     .  . 

Brussels    .  . 


Sept.  29- 

Sept.  29- 

September 

September 

September 

September* 

September 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


United  States  and  Japan  Expand 
Atomic  Energy  Agreement 

The  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  State  annomiced  on  June  16  (press 
release  325)  that  the  Govei-nments  of  Japan  and 
the  United  States  had  on  that  day  signed  an  ex- 
panded agreement  for  cooperation  in  the  civil  uses 
of  atomic  energy  which  will  provide  a  basis  for 
future  United  States  cooperation  with  Japan  for 
the  development  of  a  nuclear  power  program. 

Under  the  agreement  the  United  States  will 
make  available  as  needed  over  a  term  of  10  years 
a  net  amount  of  2,700  kilograms  of  uranium  235 


to  be  contained  in  fuel  sold  or  leased  to  Japan  for 
use  in  research,  experimental  power,  and  power 
reactors. 

The  agreement  was  signed  for  the  United  States 
by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs  Walter  S.  Robertson  and  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  and 
for  Japan  by  Ambassador  Koichiro  Asakai. 

A  Japanese  private  company  is  planning  the' 
construction  of  a  full-scale  nuclear  power  plant 
with  about  a  150,000  electrical  kilowatt  generating 
capacity.  This  is  in  addition  to  an  experimental 
power  reactor  with  a  thermal  output  of  50,000 
kilowatts  (approximately  15,000-20,000  electrical ' 
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kilowatts)  and  a  number  of  research  and  experi- 
mental reactors  to  be  built  during  the  period  of 
<*  tlie  agreement. 

The  accord  will  enlarge  the  areas  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Japan  in  the 
peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  energy.  It  will 
permit,  for  example,  the  transfer  of  gram  quanti- 
ties of  special  materials  for  laboratory  use  and, 
in  the  event  that  Japan  decides  to  build  a 
materials-testing  reactor,  the  transfer  of  6  kilo- 
grams of  reactor  fuel  at  90  percent  enrichment 
in  U-235. 

Tiie  new  agreement  will  come  into  effect  when 
the  statutory  and  constitutional  requirements  of 
the  two  nations  have  been  fulfilled.  It  will  su- 
pei-sede  the  United  States-Jai^an  research  agree- 
ment which  has  been  in  effect  since  December 
lf>55.^ 

Under  the  research  agi-eement  Japan  has  con- 
structed a  50-kilowatt  water-boiler  research  reac- 
tor located  at  Tokai-mura,  70  miles  from  Tokyo. 
This  reactor  went  into  operation  August  27,  1957. 
A  larger  10,000-kilowatt,  CP-5  type  research  re- 
actor is  currently  imder  constiaiction  at  the  same 
'ocation.  It  is  expected  to  go  into  operation  in 
late  1958  or  early  1959.  The  U.S.  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  has  approved  a  grant  of  $350,- 
nOO  toward  the  cost  of  this  nuclear  research  re- 
letor  facility. 


I 


Current  Actions 


♦ 


MULTILATERAL 

jlermany 

'barter  of  the  arbitral  commission  on  property  rights 
and  interests  in  Germany  (annex  to  convention  on  the 
settlement  of  matters  arising  out  of  the  war  and  the 
occupation  signed  at  Bonn  May  26,  1952,  as  amended 
by  the  protocol  on  the  termination  of  the  occupation 
regime  signed  at  Paris  October  23,  1954).  Entered 
into  force  May  5,  195.5.  TIAS  .3425. 
Accession  deposited:  Luxembourg,  May  13,  1958. 

BILATERAL 

Ceylon 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  4.55;  7  U.S.C.  1701-1709). 
Signed  at  Washington  June  18,  1958.  Entered  into 
force  June  18,  1958. 


'  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  3465. 
'o/y  7,   1958 


El  Salvador 

Agreement  relating  to  reciprocal  customs  privileges  for 
Foreign  Service  personnel.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Washington  March  18  and  May  9,  1958.  En- 
tered into  force  May  9,  1958. 

European  Atomic  Energy  Community 

Agreement  relating  to  programs  for  advancement  of  the 
peaceful  applications  of  atomic  energy.  Signed  at 
Brussels  May  29  and  at  Washington  June  18,  1958. 
Enters  into  force  on  date  on  which  each  party  receives 
from  the  other  written  notification  that  it  has  complied 
with  .statutory  and  constitutional  requirements. 

Japan 

Research  and  power  reactor  agreement  concerning  civil 
uses  of  atomic  energy,  and  superseding  the  research  re- 
actor agreement  of  November  14,  1955  (TIAS  3465). 
Signed  at  Washington  June  16,  1958.  Enters  into  force 
on  date  on  which  each  Government  receives  from  the 
other  written  notification  that  it  has  compiled  with 
statutory  and  constitutional  requirements. 

Morocco 

Agreement  supplementing  the  economic,  technical,  and  re- 
lated assistance  agreement  of  April  2,  1957  (TIAS 
3799).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Rabat  May 
19. 1958.    Entered  into  force  May  19, 1958. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Appointments 

Larkin  H.  Farinholt  as  Deputy  Science  Adviser,  effec- 
tive June  16.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department 
of  State  press  release  333  dated  June  17.) 


PUBLICATIONS 


I 


Foreign  Relations  Volume 

Press  release  327  dated  June  16 

The  Department  of  State  on  June  28  released 
Foreign  Relatione  of  the  United  States,  191^1, 
Volume  /,  General,  The  Soviet  Union.  This  is 
one  of  seven  volumes  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
series  for  1941.  One  volume  for  the  year  1941, 
Volume  IV,  The  Far  East,  has  previously  been 
published. 
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Volume  I  deals  primarily  with  the  war  in 
Europe,  as  it  affected  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  with  problems  arising  in  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Copies  of  Foreign  Relations,  191^1,  Volume  I 
(viii,  1,048  pp.)  may  be  obtained  from  the  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C, 
for  $4.50  each. 

Recent  Releases 

For  gale  ty  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  V.  S.  0(w- 
ernment  Printing  Of/ice,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  6e 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 


Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  4015.  17  pp. 
10<^. 

Agreement,  with  memorandum  of  understanding,  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Colombia — Signed  at 
Bogota  March  14,  1958.  Entered  Into  force  March  14, 
1958.    With  related  exchange  of  notes. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  4017.   2  pp.   5<(. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Greece,  amending  agreement  of  December  18,  1957.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Dated  at  Athens  March  20  and  April  3, 
1958.    Entered  into  force  April  3, 1958. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.   TIAS  4018.   4  pp.   5^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Spain,  supplementing  agreement  of  January  27,  1958— 
Signed  at  Madrid  April  10,  1958.  Entered  Into  force 
April  10,  1958. 

Mutual    Security — Military    and    Economic    Assistance. 

TIAS  4019.    3  pp.    5^ 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  supplementing  and  amending 


agreement    of    April    27,    1955,    as    supplemented    and 
amended.     Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Manila  April  [ 
14, 1958.    Entered  into  force  April  14, 1958. 

Military  Bases  in  the  Philippines — Camp  Cavite  Area. 
TIAS  4020.    6  pp.    5^. 

Agreement  between  the   United   States  of  America  and  j 
the   Republic  of  the   Philippines,   relating  to  agreement 
of  March  14,  1947.    Exchanges  of  notes — Signed  at  Manila 
April  7  and  22  and  July  7  and  22,  1953.     Entered  into 
force  July  22,  1953.  : 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  June  1&-22 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News 
Division,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Releases  Issued  prior  to  June  16  which  appear  In 
this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  308  of  June  5, 
321  of  June  12,  and  323  of  June  13. 

Subject 

Atomic  energy  agreement  with  Japan. 

Guatemala  credentials   (rewrite). 

Foreign  Relations  volume. 

Educational  exchange. 

American  tourists  in  Lebanon  alerted. 

Western  proposals  on  summit  talks 
released. 

Statement  on  Khrushchev  letter  of 
June  11. 

Dulles :  news  conference. 

Farinholt  appointed  deputy  science  ad- 
viser (biographic  details). 

Statement  on  execution  of  Hungarian 
patriots. 

Dulles :  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

U.S.  aide  memolre  to  U.S.S.R. 

Educational  exchange. 

Itinerary  for  visit  of  Afghan  prime 
minister. 

Dulles :  "The  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram :  An  Expression  of  Our  Faith." 

*Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


No. 

Date 

325 

326 
327 
»328 
329 
330 

6/16 
6/16 
6/16 
6/16 
6/16 
6/16 

t331 

6/16 

332 
*333 

6/17 
6/17 

334 

6/17 

335 

336 

*337 

t338 

6/20 
6/20 
6/20 
6/21 

339 

6/22 
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Geneva  Technical  Conference 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  of  June  26  from, 
the  American  Ambassador  at  Moscow,  Llewellyn 
E.  Thompson,  to  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
A.  Gromyko  on  the  subject  of  the  meeting  of  ex- 
perts at  Geneva  on  July  1,  together  with  a  Soviet 
aide  memoire  of  June  25,  a  telegram  sent  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  on  June  26  to  the  three  U.S. 
representatives  as  they  departed  for  Geneva,  and 
a  list  of  the  U.S.  participants. 


U.S.  LETTER  OF  JUNE  26  > 

Press  release  350  dated  June  26 

Excellency  :  With  respect  to  the  Aide-Memoire 
which  you  handed  me  yesterday  concerning  the 
meeting  of  experts  in  Geneva,  I  have  been  author- 
ized to  inform  you  that  the  United  States  considers 
the  aims  of  the  Conference  of  Experts  remain  as 
determined  in  the  exchange  of  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Government  and  the  United 
States  Government  and  as  confirmed  by  the  Soviet 
agreement  of  June  24  and  that  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned  the  conference  will  proceed  as  agreed. 
Experts  from  the  United  States  are  already  en 
route. 


SOVIET  AIDE  MEMOIRE  OF  JUNE  25 

Official  translation 

On  June  17,  speaking  at  a  press  conference  In  Wash- 
ington," tlie  Secretary  of  State  of  tlie  United  States  of 
America,  Jlr.  Dulles,  made  a  statement  concerning  the 
role  of  the  planned  conference  of  experts  of  the  USSR, 


'Delivered  by  Ambassador  Thompson  on  instructions 
from  President  Eisenhower  in  reply  to  the  Soviet  aide 
memoire  of  June  25. 

'  BtxijiTiN-  of  July  7,  1958,  p.  6. 


USA,  and  other  states  for  studying  means  of  detecting 
nuclear  explosions.  As  evident  from  the  published  ac- 
count of  the  mentioned  press  conference,  Mr.  Dulles,  an- 
swering the  question  would  agreement  of  the  experts 
about  methods  of  inspection  lead  to  the  corresponding 
sides  taking  upon  themselves  the  obligation  of  terminat- 
ing tests  of  nuclear  weapons,  declared  that  the  work  of 
the  experts  must  be  carried  out  "without  deciding  the 
question  beforehand  whether  or  not  the  tests  wiU  be 
temporarily  terminated." 

It  is  impossible  to  agree  with  such  a  position  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
conference  will  bring  benefit  only  in  that  ease  if  it  leads 
to  positive  result.s.  But  how  can  these  positive  results  be 
determined,  if  not  with  the  fact  that  during  the  course  of 
the  work  of  the  experts  will  be  insured  achievement  of 
the  final  goal — universal  immediate  termination  of  ex- 
perimental explosions  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs? 
Otherwise  what  sense  is  there  in  general  in  convoking 
such  a  conference  and  what  sense  is  there  in  sending  to 
it  experts? 

If  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  experts  do  not  lead 
to  the  achievement  of  this  final  objective,  then  all  of 
their  work  will  be  transformed  into  a  fruitle.ss  waste  of 
time.  More  than  that,  there  is  a  basis  for  fearing  that 
in  such  a  case  the  conference  of  experts  would  be  con- 
verted into  a  means  for  deceiving  the  peoples  in  whom 
would  be  instilled  the  false  illusion  that  supposedly  some- 
thing is  being  undertaken  with  the  purpose  of  bringing 
closer  the  termination  of  tests  of  nuclear  weapons  while 
at  the  same  time  in  reality  the  matter  would  not  be 
moving  from  its  spot. 

In  connection  with  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  of  America  a  legitimate  ques- 
tion arises — for  what  purpose  was  the  proposal  made 
about  the  conference  of  experts  in  the  light  of  the  men- 
tioned statement  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  conclu- 
sion suggests  itself  that  this  proposal  was  made  in  the 
expectation  that  the  Soviet  Government  would  reject 
it.  But  inasmuch  as  this  did  not  occur,  attempts  are 
being  undertaken  to  doom  beforehand  this  conference 
to  failure. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  directly  that  this  tactic  is  not 
new  but  is  known  on  the  basis  of  past  experience,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  negotiations  on  questions  of  dis- 
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armament.  Not  once  after  proposals  of  the  other  side 
■were  accepted  by  the  Soviet  Union,  then  everything 
possible  was  done  not  to  permit  agreement  under  the 
pretext  that  supposedly  the  reason  for  the  absence  of 
agreement  is  the  intractability  of  the  USSR. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  can 
hardly  deny  the  fact  that  when  it  made  the  proposal 
about  the  meeting  of  the  experts,  then  not  only  in  the 
Soviet  Union  but  in  all  other  countries  this  proposal  was 
understood  in  such  a  manner  that  It  must  insure  the 
resolution  of  the  mentioned  principal  problem — the  ter- 
mination of  tests  of  nuclear  weapons.  Because  of  this 
the  Soviet  Government  went  to  meet  the  desire  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  agreed 
with  the  proposal  of  President  Elsenhower  about  the  con- 
ference of  experts.  The  Soviet  Government  had  doubts 
in  this  respect,  however  it  cast  aside  these  doubts,  being 
guided  by  the  single  desire— to  utilize  all  possibilities  for 
satisfying  the  hopes  of  the  peoples  demanding  the  Im- 
mediate and  universal  termination  of  tests  of  the  men- 
tioned weapons.  The  wiU  of  the  peoples  is  the  principal 
thing  by  which,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet  Government, 
each  government  must  be  guided  if  It  in  fact  aspires  to 
assist  the  release  of  international  tension,  the  termina- 
tion of  the  armaments  race,  and  the  ending  of  the 
"cold  war". 

Namely  the  necessity  to  terminate  nuclear  tests  was 
placed  at  the  basis  of  the  agreement  for  the  conference  of 
experts  and  this  agreement  was  fixed  in  the  correspond- 
ing documents  which  were  exchanged  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  From  the  beginning  the  dis- 
cussion was  not  in  general  about  a  meeting  of  experts  but 
about  a  meeting  with  the  Indicated  concrete  goal. 

In  the  same  declaration  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America  there  was  set  forth  another  po- 
sition which  in  essence  annuls  the  position  set  forth  in 
the  messages  of  President  Eisenhower — about  the  neces- 
sity to  agree  concerning  control  for  the  cessation  of  the 
tests  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  essence  of  the  position 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Dulles  consists  in  making  a  meeting  of  the 
experts  purposeless  and  thereby  to  discredit  it.  If  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  reality  takes  such  a 
position,  if  it  does  not  wish  that  the  results  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  experts  should  assure  the  cessation  of  the  tests 
of  nuclear  weapons  by  all  powers  who  dispose  of  them, 
then  it  is  useless  to  send  experts  to  this  conference.  In 
such  a  situation  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  send  its  experts 
because  it  does  not  wish  to  be  an  accomplice  in  the  de- 
ception of  the  peoples. 

The  Soviet  Government  would  like  to  receive  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  confirmation 
that  the  meeting  of  the  experts  must  be  subordinated  to 
the  resolution  of  the  problem  of  the  universal  and  im- 
mediate cessation  of  tests  of  nuclear  weapons  and  that,  In 
consequence,  the  goal  of  this  conference  remains  such  as 
it  was  formulated  in  the  exchange  of  communications 
between  the  Soviet  Government  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 


TEXT  OF  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  26 

Dr.  James  Brown  Fisk 
Idlewild  Airport 

New  York,  New  York 

I  send  to  you,  Dr.  Bacher,  and  Dr.  Lawrence 
my  best  wishes  as  you  depart  for  a  Geneva  con- 
ference designed  to  contribute  to  disarmament 
and  peace.  In  view  of  the  most  recent  expression 
of  Soviet  attitude  you  leave  under  uncertain  con- 
ditions. But  I  and  all  the  American  people  con- 
tinue to  hope  that  the  door  to  understanding  is 
still  open.  You  are  called  on  to  play  a  significant 
part  in  a  far-reaching  project  of  deep  concern  to 
all  mankind.  We  must,  and  shall,  keep  working 
at  it.  I  want  you  and  your  associates  to  know 
that  controlled  disarmament  is  so  vital  that  we 
are  going  to  persevere  in  the  face  of  whatever 
difficulties  the  Soviets  may  raise.    Good  luck. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 


LIST  OF  U.S.  PARTICIPANTS 

Press  release  363  dated  June  25 

Eepresentatives  to  serve  as  experts  from  the 
United  States  at  the  technical  conference  on  means 
of  detecting  nuclear  test  explosions  scheduled  to  be 
held  at  Geneva  beginning  July  1,  will  be : 

James  Brown  Fisk,  executive  vice  president  of  Bell  Tele- 
phone Laboratories  and  member  of  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee 

Robert  F.  Bacher,  professor  of  physics,  director  of  the 
Bridge  Laboratory,  and  chairman  of  the  Division  of 
Physics,  Mathematics,  and  Astronomy  at  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology 

Ernest  O.  Lawrence,  director,  University  of  California 
Radiation  Laboratory,  and  a  member  of  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee 

In  addition  the  three  representatives  from  the 
United  States  will  be  accompanied  by  the  follow- 
ing: 

Hans  A.  Bethe,  professor,  Cornell  University,  and  member 
of  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Committee 

Harold  Brown,  associate  director,  Livermore  Laboratory, 
Livermore,  Calif. 

Perry  Byerly,  director,  Seismographic  Stations,  Univer- 
sity of  California 
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Norman  Haskell,  Geophysic  Research  Directorate,  Air 
Force,  Cambridge  Research  Center 

Spurgeon  M.  Keeny,  Jr.,  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Science  and  Technology 

J.  Carson  Mark,  director.  Theoretical  Division,  Los  Ala- 
mos Scientific  Laboratory 

Capt.  John  H.  Morse,  Jr.,  USN,  special  assistant  to  the 
Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Doyle  L.  Northrup,  technical  director,  Ofl3ce  of  Atomic 
Energy,  Department  of  Defense 

George  B.  Olmstead,  assistant  technical  director.  Office 
of  Atomic  Energy,  Department  of  Defense 

Carl  F.  Romney,  assistant  technical  director,  Office  of 
Atomic  Energy,  Department  of  Defense 

Herbert  Scoville,  Jr.,  consultant.  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee 

Anthony  L.  Turkevieh,  Enrico  Fermi  Institute  for  Nu- 
clear Studies,  University  of  Chicago 

Thomas  B.  Larson,  Department  of  State 

Donald  Morris,  Department  of  State 

Ronald  I.  Spiers,  Department  of  State 


U.S.  Gives  Soviets  Facts 

on  New  York  Demonstrations 

FoUoicing  is  the  text  of  a  U.S.  aide  memoir e 
delivered  hy  the  American  Emhassy  at  Moscow 
to  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  June 
£-5,  together  ivith  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the 
U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  and  the  dele- 
gation of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  United  Nations  on  the 
subject  of  demonstrations  staged  at  New  Torh 
before  the  headquarters  of  the  U.S.S.R.  delegation. 


vocatory  acts  of  the  participants  in  the  demonstra- 
tion". 

The  Embassy  wishes  to  point  out  to  the  Ministry 
that  this  report  by  Tass  does  not  correspond  to  the 
facts.  According  to  a  report  of  the  New  York 
City  police,  there  were  present  at  the  time  of  the 
demonstration  on  Smiday,  June  21  [  Jime  22] ,  be- 
fore the  building  of  the  Soviet  United  Nations 
Mission  one  Assistant  Chief  Inspector,  one  Deputy 
Chief  Inspector,  two  Captains,  8  Sergeants,  80 
foot  patrolmen,  one  mounted  Sergeant  and  10 
mounted  patrolmen.  At  one  point  dm-ing  the 
demonstration,  the  demonstrators  succeeded  in 
breaking  through  the  police  lines,  despite  the  con- 
siderable eiforts  of  the  police  to  prevent  this.  Dur- 
ing this  fracas  the  Deputy  Chief  Inspector  suf- 
fered a  lacerated  jaw,  one  mounted  patrolman 
suffered  head  wounds  requiring  7  stitches  and  two 
other  patrolmen  were  injured.  During  this  time 
an  additional  two  superintendents  from  the  detec- 
tive division,  10  detectives  and  20  additional  pa- 
trolmen arrived  to  help  preserve  order.  The  police 
arrested  9  people. 

The  Embassy  notes  that  following  Soviet  publi- 
cation of  reports  of  demonstrations  before  the 
Soviet  embassies  in  Copenhagen  and  Bonn,  demon- 
strations took  place  in  Moscow  before  the  Danish 
Embassy  on  June  20  and  before  the  Embassy  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  on  June  23 
which  resulted  in  extensive  damage  to  both  build- 
ings. In  view  of  these  facts  the  Embassy  requests 
that  adequate  steps  be  taken  to  prevent  any  similar 
developments  with  respect  to  this  Embassy. 


U.S.  AIDE  MEMOIRE 

Press  release  350  dated  June  25 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
desires  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  a  Tass  report  dated  June  24 
from  New  York  entitled  "Hostile  Demonstrations 
Against  the  USSR  Mission  at  the  United  Nations" 
which  was  published  on  Jime  25  in  Izvestia,  the 
official  governmental  organ  of  the  USSR.  In  this 
article  by  Tass,  the  official  news  agency  of  the 
USSR,  it  is  stated  "It  was  known  to  the  American 
authorities  that  the  outrages  were  being  prepared 
but  they  did  not  take  any  measure  for  their  pre- 
vention. Moreover,  the  police  present  at  the  build- 
mg  of  the  Mission  in  reality  encouraged  the  pro- 


U.S.   MISSION'S  NOTEi 

The  United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Delegation  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  the  United 
Nations  and  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Dele- 
gation's note  No.  380  received  June  23,  1958, 
regarding  the  picketing  of  the  Delegation's  build- 
ing on  June  19,  21,  and  22,  1958. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  cate- 
gorically   denies   the   charge    that   American 


'  Delivered  on  June  26  to  the  delegation  of  the  U.S.S.K. 
to  the  United  Nations  at  New  York,  N.Y.  (U.S./U.N.  press 
release  2948  dated  June  26) . 
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authorities  encouraged  the  demonstrations  and 
that  the  damage  resulting  from  the  demonstrations 
occurred  with  the  sufferance  of  these  authorities. 

On  June  22  there  were  over  130  New  York  City 
policemen  at  the  building  housing  the  USSR  Dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations.  The  charge  that 
the  New  York  police  authorities  did  not  provide 
protection  for  Delegation  property  but  actually 
encouraged  the  pickets  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
facts.  In  controlling  the  demonstrators  and  in 
protecting  Delegation  property,  seven  New  York 
City  police  officers  were  injured,  including  a 
Deputy  Chief  Inspector.  In  addition,  a  number 
of  picketers  were  injured  when  they  attempted  to 
break  through  police  lines. 

As  a  result  of  the  demonstrations  which  occurred 
on  June  21  and  22,  twelve  of  the  demonstrators 
were  arrested  and  formally  charged  before  the 
appropriate  New  York  City  Court. 

The  USSR  Delegation's  note  concludes  by 
insisting  that  the  United  States  Mission  and 
American  authorities  take  measures  to  "prevent 
the  holding  in  the  future  of  any  kind  of  hostile 
demonstration  at  the  USSR  Delegation's  build- 
ing." Wliile  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
regrets  that  what  began  as  peaceful  demonstra- 
tions resulted  in  property  damage,  it  cannot 
associate  itself  with  any  attempts  to  abrogate  the 
constitutional  right  of  residents  of  the  United 
States  to  gather  in  peaceful  assembly  and  to  ex- 
press their  beliefs  and  convictions. 


SOVIET  DELEGATION'S  NOTE' 

Official  translation 
No.  380 

June  26, 1958     [sic] 

The  Delegation  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics to  the  United  Nations  presents  its  compliments  to  the 
United  States  Mission  to  the  UN  and  has  the  honor  to 
communicate  the  following. 

On  June  19,  21,  and  22,  1958  groups  of  hooligans  and 
provocateurs  organized  demonstrations  hostile  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  front  of  the  building  of  the  USSR  Dele- 
gation to  the  UN.  In  the  course  of  the  demonstrations  the 
participants  indulged  in  hostile  and  insulting  outcries  vrith 
respect  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  USSR  Delegation  and 
they  insulted  members  of  the  Delegation  in  profane 
language.    Moreover,  vpithout  meeting  with  any  counter- 


=  Delivered  on   June  23   to  the   U.   S.   Mission   to  the 
United  Nations  at  New  York,  N.Y. 


action  on  the  part  of  American  authorities,  on  June  21  and 
22  the  demonstrators  broke  several  panes  in  the  windows 
of  the  Delegation  building,  causing  thereby  material  dam- 
age. The  hooligans  threw  stones  and  bricks  into  the 
building,  thereby  endangering  the  members  of  the  Dele- 
gation who  were  in  the  building. 

The  USSR  Delegation  notes  that  the  police,  considerable 
forces  of  which  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  demonstration, 
failed  to  take  sufficient  measures  to  protect  the  Delegation 
from  hostile  actions  and  from  the  infliction  of  damage. 

The  USSR  Delegation  likewise  takes  note  of  the  fact  that 
the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  USA  not  only  failed  to 
take  measures  to  prevent  or  stop  the  demonstrations 
hostile  to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  actually  they  encouraged 
the  hooligans,  for  after  these  acts  of  rowdyism,  which 
took  place  on  June  21  and  which  were  accompanied  by 
the  breaking  of  the  Delegation's  windowpanes,  the  authori- 
ties permitted  the  hostile  demonstration  of  June  22,  in  the 
course  of  which  even  more  violent  acts  of  rowdyism  took 
place.  The  American  authorities  thus  failed  to  ensure  for 
the  Delegation  of  the  USSR  the  most  elementary  form  of 
security,  which  is  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  authori- 
ties with  respect  to  foreign  diplomatic  missions  in 
accordance  with  the  generally  accepted  international 
standards. 

In  this  connection  the  USSR  Delegation  to  the  UN 
protests  to  the  Mission  of  the  USA  against  the  hostile 
acts  committed  with  the  sufferance  of  the  American  au- 
thorities with  respect  to  the  USSR  Delegation  to  the  UN, 
which  acts  even  caused  material  damage  to  the  Delegation. 

The  Delegation  lays  the  responsibility  for  the  hooligans' 
acts  of  rowdyism  upon  the  appropriate  American  author- 
ities, which  are  allowing  demonstrations  hostile  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  take  place  at  the  building  of  the  USSR 
Delegation  in  violation  of  the  UN  Headquarters  Agreement 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
Nations. 

The  USSR  Delegation  to  the  UN  Insists  that  the  Mission 
and  the  authorities  of  the  USA  take  effective  measures 
that  will  prevent  the  holding  in  the  future  of  any  kind 
of  hostile  demonstration  at  the  USSR  Delegation's  build- 
ing. 

United  States  Mission  to  the  UN, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


Efforts  for  Release  of  Helicopter 
Crew  and  Passengers  in  East  Germany 

SUMMARY  OF  STEPS  TO  PROCURE  RELEASE 

Defense/State  press  release  355  dated  June  26 

In  view  of  public  interest  the  following  sum- 
mary is  provided  of  the  steps  thus  far  undertaken 
by  the  U.S.  Government  to  effect  the  release  of  the 
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two-man  crew  and  seven  passengei-s  of  the  U.S. 
Army  lielicopter  which  accidentally  ci-ossed  the 
zonal  border  between  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  and  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany  on 
June  7.  As  a  result  of  operational  difficulties  the 
helicopter  landed  near  Zwickau  in  the  Soviet 
Zone.  Despite  repeated  requests  made  by  the 
U.S.  authorities  on  the  basis  of  existing  agree- 
ments with  tlie  U.S.S.R.,  the  men  and  the  heli- 
copter are  still  being  held  in  the  Soviet  Zone.  The 
Soviet  authorities  have  to  date  refused  to  honor 
their  responsibilities  to  return  the  men  and  the 
helicopter  promptly  to  U.S.  control,  and  the  East 
German  authorities  have  obstructed  attempts  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  release. 

The  following  steps  have  been  taken : 

The  United  States  Military  Liaison  Mission 
(USMLM)  at  Potsdam  was  alerted  by  the 
Headquarters,  United  States  Army  Europe 
(USAREUE),  on  June  7  to  the  helicopter's 
disappearance  and  instructed  to  approach  the 
Group  of  Soviet  Forces,  Germany,  for  any 
possible  information  on  the  missing  aircraft  and 
its  nine  men. 

The  Soviets  replied  by  telephone  early  the  morn- 
ing of  June  8,  advising  the  USMLM  that  the  nine 
men  were  uninjured  but  the  helicopter  was  dam- 
aged. The  Soviets  said  that  both  the  men  and 
the  aircraft  were  in  the  hands  of  East  German 
authorities  and  that  any  requests  for  their  return 
should  be  made  to  the  East  German  government. 

The  USilLM  the  same  day  strongly  protested 
to  the  Soviets  that  tliis  was  a  military  matter 
between  the  two  forces  and,  as  in  past  cases, 
should  be  handled  by  the  Group  of  Soviet  Forces, 
Germany. 

Gen.  Henry  I.  Hodes,  USAREUR  commander 
in  chief,  sent  a  personal  note  June  8  to  General 
Zakharov,  commander  of  Group  of  Soviet  Forces, 
Germany,  stating  that  he  requested  and  expected 
that  General  Zakharov,  his  Soviet  military 
counterpart,  would  insure  the  return  of  the  heli- 
copter and  men  as  soon  as  possible.  General 
Hodes  added  that  the  East  German  landing  was 
assuredly  unintentional. 

Since  General  Zakharov  had  not  replied  to  the 
June  8  note,  Major  General  Suvorov,  chief  of 
the  Soviet  Military  Liaison  Mission  in  Frankfort, 
was  called  by  General  Hodes  to  USAREUR  Head- 
quarters the  afternoon  of  June  10.  Suvorov  was 
told  that  the  incident  was  purely  a  military  mat- 


ter and  that  return  of  the  men  and  helicopter  was 
expected  as  soon  as  possible.  General  Hodes 
called  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  Huebner- 
Malinin  agreement  of  April  5, 1947,  which  insures 
the  Soviet  and  U.S.  Missions  of  the  right  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  their  nationals  in  the  zones  of 
Germany.  General  Hodes  told  him  that,  if  the 
situation  were  reversed,  he  would  promptly  re- 
turn the  helicopter  and  personnel.  General  Suvo- 
rov said  he  would  transmit  this  to  his  superiors. 

Col.  Robert  P.  McQuail,  chief  of  the  USMLM, 
visited  Colonel  Sergeyev,  chief  of  the  Soviet  Ex- 
ternal Relations  Branch,  on  June  12  to  request 
delivery  of  a  box  of  Red  Cross  supplies  to  the 
nine  men.  Sergeyev  replied  that  he  could  not 
assure  delivery  owing  to  "circiunstances"  and  did 
not  accept  them. 

General  Zakliarov's  reply  to  General  Hodes' 
June  8  note  was  finally  delivered  the  afternoon 
of  June  12  by  General  Suvorov.  General  Zak- 
harov stated  that  the  action  requested  was  not 
within  the  province  of  the  Group  of  Soviet  Forces, 
Germany,  but  was  solely  within  the  competence 
of  East  German  authorities.  He  added  that  the 
helicopter  and  its  passengers  had  been  appre- 
hended and  detained  by  the  East  Germans ;  hence 
it  was  not  a  military  problem  but  one  which  fell 
within  the  competence  of  the  East  German 
government.  General  Hodes  replied  that  this  was 
a  military  matter  which  the  Group  of  Soviet 
Forces,  Germany,  should  handle  regardless  of 
who  had  custody  of  the  U.S.  soldiers  and 
again  reminded  Suvorov  of  the  Huebner-Malinin 
agreement.  General  Hodes  also  asked  about  the 
present  whereabouts  of  the  nine  soldiers.  General 
Suvorov  replied  he  did  not  know.  General  Hodes 
further  told  him  he  was  disappointed  that  the 
Soviets  had  ignored  the  United  States  Military 
Liaison  Mission's  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  their 
assistance  in  contacting  the  U.S.  soldiers.  Gen- 
eral Hodes  again  asked  how  the  USMLM  could 
contact  these  men  and  return  them  to  his  com- 
mand. Suvorov  said  he  would  ask  his  head- 
quarters. 

In  accordance  with  arrangements  made  by 
Soviet  authorities.  Colonel  McQuail,  chief  of  the 
USMLM,  met  with  the  East  German  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister,  Otto  Winzer,  at  1000  hours  June 
14.  Colonel  McQuail,  as  a  representative  of  the 
USAREUR  commander  in  chief,  asked  that  the 
nine  men  and  the  helicopter  be  returned  as  speedily 
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as  possible.     Colonel  McQuail  referred  to  the 
Huebner-Malinin  agreement  and  pointed  out  that 
arrangements  under  the  agreement  for  the  return 
of  personnel  between  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Armies  had  worked  effectively  in  the  past.    The 
siun  of  Mr.  Winzer's  reply  was  that  he  could  nego- 
tiate only  with  a  person  possessing  authority  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  State  or  the  U.S. 
Government.     At  the  meeting's  conclusion  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  deliver  the  packages 
mentioned  above  to  the  Foreign  Ministry   for 
transmittal  through  the  Red  Cross  to  the  nine  men. 
Colonel  McQuail  met  with  Mr.  Winzer  for  the 
second  time  on  June  16.   Colonel  McQuail  told  Mr. 
Winzer  he  was  authorized  to  make  appropriate 
arrangements  to  effect  the  immediate  release  of  the 
men  and  plane.    Colonel  McQuail  was  handed  a 
draft  intergovernmental  agreement  prepared  by 
the  East  Germans  for  signature  by  the  "plenipo- 
tentiaries" of  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  "Gov- 
ernment of  the  German  Democratic  Republic." 
Colonel  McQuail  replied  that  he  would  pass  it  on 
to  his  superiors.    He  also  asked  if  he  could  visit 
the  nine  men.     His  request  was  refused.     The 
next  meeting  was  set  for  the  following  Wednesday. 
Colonel  McQuail  met  with  Mr.  Winzer  for  the 
third  time  on  June  18.    He  advised  Mr.  Winzer 
that  he  had  documentation  from  both  the  senior 
military  and  senior  diplomatic  representatives  of 
the  United  States  in  Germany  but  that  tlie  draft 
agreement  handed  him  2  days  earlier  was  wholly 
unacceptable.    Colonel  McQuail  added  that  he  was 
ready  to  meet  all  normal  and  reasonable  require- 
ments and  that  he  had  with  him  a  receipt  for  the 
U.S.  personnel.    Mr.  Winzer  replied  that  he  was 
not  prepared  to  accept  this  procedure,  and  the 
meeting  ended  inconclusively.    Mr.  Winzer  asked 
that  a  fourth  meeting  be  held  the  next  day. 

A  30-minute  meeting  the  following  day  (June 
19)  between  the  two  principals  ended  on  the  same 
inconclusive  note. 

Also  on  June  19  General  Hodes  again  sent  a 
personal  note  to  General  Zakliarov  reiterating  his 
demand  of  June  8  for  the  prompt  return  of  the  nine 
men  and  helicopter.  The  USAREUR  commander 
reasserted  General  Zakliarov's  responsibilities 
imder  existing  agreements  to  effect  the  return.  He 
added  that  adherence  to  the  Huebner-Malinin 
agreement  is  necessary  if  the  respective  liaison 
missions  are  to  continue  to  carry  out  their  assigned 
tasks.    General  Hodes  further  requested  that  Gen- 


eral Zakharov  assist  the  USMLM  in  visiting  the 
nine  men  to  ascertain  their  health  and  welfare  and 
furnish  them  necessary  personal  accessories. 

On  Friday,  June  20,  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Robert  Murphy  called  in  the  Soviet 
Charge,  Mr.  Striganov,  acquainted  him  with  the 
situation  as  described  above,  and  requested  that 
arrangements  be  made  for  the  immediate  release  of 
the  men  and  the  helicopter.  Mr.  Murphy  also 
handed  Mr.  Striganov  an  aide  memoire  on  this 
subject. 

On  June  21  a  further  attempt  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  the  nine  American  soldiers  and  helicopter 
was  made  by  Colonel  McQuail,  who  met  in  East 
Berlin  with  Major  General  Tsarenko,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Group  of  Soviet  Forces, 
Germany.  The  meeting  resulted  in  a  repetition 
of  the  previous  stand  taken  by  the  Group  of  Soviet 
Forces,  Germany,  and  a  flat  refusal  to  aid  in  con- 
tacting the  eight  officers  and  one  enlisted  man  or 
to  transmit  relief  supplies  for  them. 

General  Zakharov's  reply  to  General  Hodes' 
personal  note  of  Jime  19  was  delivered  on  the 
afternoon  of  June  23  to  Headquarters,  United 
States  Army  Europe.  General  Zakharov  stated 
that  he  was  not  able  to  add  anything  to  what  had 
already  been  expressed  in  his  note  of  June  11. 

As  of  this  time,  no  reply  has  been  made  by  the 
Soviet  Embassy  here  to  the  Department  of  State. 


TEXT  OF  U.S.  AIDE  MEMOIRE  OF  JUNE  20' 

On  June  7,  1958  the  pilot  of  a  United  States 
Army  helicopter  en  route  from  Frankfort  to 
Grafenwoehr  in  West  Germany  inadvertently 
crossed  the  zonal  border  and  made  a  forced  land- 
ing near  Zwickau  in  East  Germany.  The  heli- 
copter carried  eight  Army  officers  and  one  enlisted 
man. 

On  the  following  day,  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
where  the  aircraft  had  landed,  the  Cormnander- 
in-Chief  of  the  United  States  Army  in  Europe, 
General  Hodes,  sent  a  note  to  the  Commanding 
General  of  the  Group  of  Soviet  Forces  in  Ger- 
many, General  Zakharov,  expressing  regret  at  this 
imintentional  overflight  and  landing  and  request- 
ing the  return  of  the  men  and  the  aircraft  to 
United  States  control. 


'  Handed  by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy  to  Soviet 
Charge  d' Affaires  Sergei  R.  Striganov. 
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On  June  10,  having  received  no  reply,  General 
Hodes  asked  General  Suvorov,  the  Chief  of  the 
Soviet  Military  Liaison  Mission  to  the  United 
States  Forces,  to  inform  General  Zakharov  that  a 
prompt  return  of  the  men  and  the  aircraft  was 
expected.  General  Hodes  reminded  General 
Suvorov  of  the  Huebner-Malinin  Agreement  of 
April  5,  19-47,  which  defines  the  functions  of  the 
Military  Liaison  Missions.  Meanwhile,  the  Chief 
of  the  United  States  Military  Liaison  Mission, 
Colonel  McQuail,  repeatedly  but  unsuccessfully 
requested  the  assistance  of  the  Soviet  authorities 
in  making  contact  witli  the  United  States 
personnel. 

General  Zakliarov  replied  to  General  Hodes 
June  12  to  the  effect  that  this  question  was  not  a 
matter  for  the  Soviet  Forces  but  was  "solely 
within  the  competence  of  the  German  Democratic 
Republic."  General  Hodes  expressed  to  General 
Suvorov,  who  delivered  the  replj',  his  disappoint- 
ment with  the  position  taken  by  General  Zak- 
harov. Ho  emphasized  that  this  was  a  military 
matter  with  which  General  Zakharov  was  obli- 
gated to  deal.  He  reiterated  that  the  Huebner- 
Malinin  Agreement  gave  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Liaison  INIission  the  right  to  aid  the  United 
States  personnel  in  question  and  asked  how  the 
Mission  could  make  contact  with  the  men  and 
arrange  for  their  return. 

Colonel  McQuail  thereupon  requested  the  Soviet 
military  authorities  to  intervene  with  the  local 
German  authorities.    This  request  was  refused. 

Colonel  ilcQuail  next  requested  that  the  Soviet 
military  authorities  put  him  in  touch  with  the 
local  German  authorities  with  whom  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  for  the  release.  The  Chief 
of  the  External  Relations  Branch  of  the  Soviet 
Forces,  Colonel  Sergeyev,  on  Jime  13  made  an 
appointment  for  Colonel  McQuail  to  discuss  the 
return  of  the  men  and  the  aircraft  with  Mr.  Otto 
Winzer,  a  Deputy  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  arranged  to  have  a  Soviet  ofBcer  accompany 
Colonel  McQuail. 

Colonel  McQuail  and  Mr.  Winzer  have  since 
had  four  meetings,  on  June  14, 16,  18,  and  19,  but 
these  meetings  have  imfortunately  produced  no  re- 
sult. Colonel  McQuail  has  shown  documentation 
from  both  the  American  Ambassador  and  General 
Hodes  confirming  that  he  is  fully  authorized  to 
undertake  discussions  and  make  arrangements  for 
the  return  and  has  assured  Mr.  Winzer  that  he  is 


ready  to  meet  all  normal  and  reasonable  require- 
ments for  doing  so.  He  showed  Mr.  Winzer  the 
form  of  a  receipt  which  he  or  the  officer  accepting 
the  men  and  aircraft  would  be  prepared  to  fur- 
nish, and  he  offered  immediate  reimbursement  of 
various  expenses  which  had  been  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Winzer.  Mr.  Winzer,  however,  repeatedly 
obstructed  the  conclusion  of  arrangements  for  the 
return  by  interjecting  procedural  difficulties  and 
raising  extraneous  political  issues.  Mr.  Winzer 
made  the  co-operation  of  the  local  German  au- 
thorities conditional  upon  tlie  willingness  of 
Colonel  McQuail  or  other  representatives  of  the 
United  States  to  agree  to  unnecessary  and  unac- 
ceptable negotiations  or  formal  agreements. 

Under  these  circumstances.  General  Hodes  gave 
General  Suvorov  on  June  19  a  memorandum  for 
General  Zakharov  calling  the  latter's  attention  to 
the  delay.  He  reminded  General  Zakharov  of 
his  responsibility  under  existing  agreements  and 
pointed  out  that  the  discussions  with  the  local 
German  authorities,  which  the  Soviet  authorities 
had  arranged,  had  been  unsuccessful.  He  reiter- 
ated his  requests  that  the  men  and  aircraft  be 
returned  immediately.  He  asked  that,  in  the 
meantime,  arrangements  be  made  for  Colonel  Mc- 
Quail to  visit  the  men. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  wishes 
to  draw  attention  to  the  arrangements  worked  out 
between  General  Clay  and  General  Sokolovsky  in 
August,  1946  providing  for  the  immediate  return 
of  Soviet  personnel  who  were  arrested  or  detained 
in  the  United  States  Zone  of  Occupation,  and  of 
United  States  personnel  who  were  arrested  or 
detained  in  the  Soviet  Zone.  These  arrange- 
ments were  supplemented  by  the  Huebner-Malinin 
Agreement  of  April  5,  1947  relating  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Militaiy  Liaison  Missions  accredited  to 
the  Soviet  and  United  States  Commandere-in- 
Chief.  Paragraph  14  b  of  this  Agreement  pro- 
vides : 

In  each  zone  the  mission  will  have  the  right  to  engage 
In  matters  of  protecting  the  interests  of  their  nationals 
and  to  make  representations  accordingly  as  well  as  in 
matters  of  protecting  their  property  interests  in  the  zone 
where  they  are  located.  They  have  a  right  to  render  aid 
to  people  of  their  own  country  who  are  visiting  the  zone 
where  they  are  accredited. 

Until  the  present  incident,  the  procedures  set  up 
under  these  agreements  for  the  return  of  military 
personnel  of  the  two  countries  when  arrested  or 
detained  have  functioned  effectively.    Thus,  in 
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the  past  year,  the  United  States  authorities  have 
returned  a  Soviet  soldier,  Private  Nikolai  F. 
Kusanov,  to  the  Soviet  military  authorities,  while 
the  Soviet  authorities,  only  three  weeks  ago,  re- 
turned three  United  States  airmen  to  American 
control. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  views 
with  grave  concern  the  prolonged  detention  in  the 
Soviet  Zone  of  Germany  of  the  military  personnel 
and  aircraft  in  question.  It  wishes  to  reempha- 
size  the  responsibility  of  the  Soviet  military  au- 
thorities in  Germany  to  see  that  the  men  and  the 
aircraft  are  returned  to  United  States  control 
without  further  delay. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  therefore 
requests  that  appropriate  instructions  be  issued 
urgently  to  the  Soviet  military  authorities  in  Ger- 
many to  assure  that  the  United  States  personnel 
and  helicopter  are  promptly  returned  to  United 
States  control  in  accordance  with  the  long-stand- 
ing mutual  arrangements  referred  to  above. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Argentina, 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Kepublic,  Cesar  Barros  Hurtado,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  President  Eisenhower  on 
June  23.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks 
and  the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  341. 

Libya 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Libya, 
Mansour  Fethi  el-Kekhia,  presented  his  creden- 
tials to  President  Eisenhower  on  June  23.  For 
texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
340. 


U.S.  and  Denmark  Sign  Amendment 
to  Atomic  Research  Agreement 

The  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  State  announced  on  June  26  (press 
release  354)  that  the  Governments  of  Denmark 
and  the  United  States  on  that  day  signed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  agreement  for  cooperation  between  the 
two  countries  concerning  the  peaceful  applications 
of  nuclear  energy  which  has  been  in  effect  since 
July  25,  1955.^  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
European  Affairs  C.  Burke  Elbrick  and  Atomic 
Energy  Commissioner  Harold  S.  Vance  signed  the 
amendment  for  the  United  States,  and  Ambassador 
Henrik  de  Kauffmann  signed  for  Denmark. 

This  amendment  was  negotiated  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  revised  policy  of 
permitting  the  transfer  of  90  percent  enriched 
material  for  use  in  research  and  materials-testing 
reactors  where  such  use  is  technically  and  eco- 
nomically justified  and  the  core  loading  does  not 
exceed  8  kilograms. 

The  amendment  extends  the  term  of  the  exist- 
ing agreement  with  Denmark  to  10  years.  It  will 
provide  for  the  transfer  of  a  maximum  quantity 
of  50  kilograms  of  uraniimi  in  the  fissionable  iso- 
tope U-235  for  the  fueling  and  operation  of  re- 
search reactors.  The  great  majority  of  this  ma- 
terial will  be  utilized  in  the  DR-2,  tank-type 
research  reactor  to  be  located  at  the  Danish  re- 
search center  at  Risoe,  30  miles  west  of  Copen- 
hagen. The  expected  completion  date  is  the  fall 
of  1958. 

The  amendment  will  become  effective  after  all 
of  the  statutory  and  parliamentary  requirements 
of  both  nations  have  been  fulfilled. 


'  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  3309. 
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Freedom  of  Ideas  vs.  Censorship 


hy  Andreio  H.  Berding 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  * 


I  start  this  address  with  the  premise  that  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
United  States  of  America  and  our  allies  on  the 
other  there  exists  a  military  balance  of  power. 
Therefore  there  is  little  likelihood  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  lamich  a  military  venture. 

I  likewise  start  with  the  premise  that  the  Soviet 
Union  still  cherishes  its  traditional  design  to 
dominate  the  world.  This  fact  is  frequently  mani- 
fested by  Premier  Khrushchev,  who  predicts  the 
inevitable  victory  of  communism  over  capitalism 
and  says  on  American  TV  that  our  grandchildren 
will  live  in  a  Communist  state. 

The  Soviet  Union,  seeing  no  promise  in  military 
ventures,  is  now  determined  to  achieve  its  ends 
through  political,  economic,  and  psychological 
offensives.  Today  I  should  like  to  speak  only  of 
the  last — the  psychological. 

The  attention  of  Americans  has  been  drawn 
particularly  to  this  field  in  the  last  9  months — 
from  the  time  on  October  4  when  the  first  Soviet 
Sputnik  soared  into  orbit  around  the  world.  The 
propaganda  implications  of  this  achievement  were 
immediately  obvious.  Then,  and  since  then,  many 
questions  have  been  raised  as  to  where  we  stand 
and  where  we  are  going  on  this  battlefield  of 
ideas. 

Many  of  us  who  have  been  working  in  this  field 
were  asking  the  same  questions  and  trying  to  find 
answers  years  before  Sputnik  roared  into  outer 
space.  "We  recognized  that  the  Soviets  had  de- 
veloped an  enormous  propaganda  machine.    We 


'  Address  made  before  the  annual  convention  of  Civitan 
International  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  on  June  24  (press  re- 
lease 343  dated  June  23) . 


admitted  their  skill,  their  ruthlessness,  their  per- 
sistence. We  analyzed  their  use  of  the  Com- 
munist Parties  in  most  of  the  countries  of  the 
world.  We  evaluated  their  appeals  and  ap- 
proaches to  foreign  peoples,  particularly  those  in 
less  developed  countries.  We  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  strong  and  unremitting  effort  was 
required  to  meet  the  Soviets  successfully  on  this 
important  battleground. 

Today  a  major  effort  is  vital.  The  war  in  this 
field  needs  to  be  conducted  with  the  same  tenacity, 
vigor,  and  skill  that  we  would  use  in  countering 
any  military  offensive. 

The  Soviets  start  with  certain  advantages.  I 
shall  call  these  short-range  advantages  because  I 
am  confident  that  in  the  long  run  many  of  them 
will  turn  into  disadvantages. 

First  is  the  fact  that  they  have  no  regard  for 
the  truth.  They  can  say  one  thing  in  one  part 
of  the  world,  something  entirely  opposite  in  an- 
other part  of  the  world.  They  say  to  the  French 
people  that  the  United  States  wants  to  drive 
France  out  of  Algeria  so  that  American  capitalists 
can  take  over.  They  say  to  the  Algerians  that  the 
United  States  is  in  league  with  France  to  suppress 
their  desire  for  independence. 

Another  advantage  is  that  the  Soviets  can  take 
action  without  consulting  anyone,  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  When  we  take  an  action  or  make  a 
statement  or  send  a  commimication  to  Moscow, 
we  need  to  consult  our  close  allies  and  perhaps 
all  the  members  of  a  given  mutual  security  ar- 
rangement, like  NATO.  That  may  result  in  de- 
lay, and  it  may  require  changes  in  deed  or  word. 
We  also  consult  with  other  sectors  of  our  own 
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Government  and  with  Congress.  Before  taking 
certain  actions  we  may  require  authorizing  and 
appropriations  legislation  from  Congress.  And 
in  the  process  we  must  reveal  our  objectives  and 
plans. 

The  Soviet  Government  does  not  have  to  go  to 
its  shadowy  congress  for  appropriations  for  their 
propaganda  effort.  How  much  they  spend  for 
propaganda  is  anyone's  guess,  but  it  is  imdoubt- 
edly  several  times  our  own  expenditures.  For 
instance,  we  estimate  they  spend  more  on  jam- 
ming the  Voice  of  America  than  the  Voice  of 
America  spends  on  its  total  output.  We  know 
the  approximate  number  of  transmitters  engaged 
in  jamming,  and  our  engineers  can  figure  out  the 
cost  of  operation. 

Government  Control  of  Soviet  Press 

One  great  advantage  the  Soviets  have  in  over- 
seas propaganda  is  the  fact  that  they  have  a  con- 
trolled press  at  home.  You  and  I  can  be  eter- 
nally grateful  for  the  fact  that  we  Americans 
have  a  free  press.  Our  democracy  could  not  live 
without  it.  Before  I  outline  what  a  controlled 
press  means  to  the  Soviets,  let  me  describe  to  you 
what  is  the  situation  in  this  respect.  Two  forms 
of  censorship  are  drastically  exercised  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  One  is  censorship  of  news  and  com- 
ment at  its  source,  that  is,  suppression  of  news  so 
that  it  is  not  pruited  in  Soviet  newspapers.  The 
other  is  censorship  of  news  and  comment  as  for- 
eign correspondents  seek  to  send  it  abroad. 

The  Soviet  press  is  officially  characterized  as 
the  "arm  of  the  Party."  Its  professed  function 
is  not  to  disseminate  objective  news  but  to  sup- 
port the  policies  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet  Government.  Soviet 
information  media  employ  a  broad  range  of 
methods  for  shaping  tlie  news  to  serve  this  pur- 
pose. This  runs  the  gamut  from  outright  sup- 
pression of  information  to  the  printing  of  un- 
representative statements  and  half-truths,  distor- 
tion of  information,  and  slanted  analyses. 

Crime  and  statistics  on  crime  and  on  the  prison 
population  are  closely  guarded  secrets.  Most 
newsworthy  arrests  are  not  reported.  Trials  in 
process  are  generally  not  printed.  Disasters  and 
accidents  are  not  reported  unless  they  involve 
casualties  to  foreigners.  No  information  is  re- 
leased   on    sessions    of    the    Communist    Party 


Presidium,  even  the  fact  that  a  meeting  has  been 
held.  Meetings  of  the  Central  Committee 
plenums  are  announced  only  after  they  have  been 
held,  and  no  information  is  publislied  on  their 
deliberations.  The  process  of  reaching  major 
policy  decisions  is  kept  from  the  public.  Such 
decisions  are  announced  by  fiat  and,  of  course, 
with  no  hint  of  opposing  views. 

Information  on  the  reasons  for  major  personnel 
appointments  or  dismissals  is  often  not  released. 
The  dismissal  of  the  head  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, Premier  Bulganin,  was  announced  simply 
with  the  statement  that  Nikita  Khrushchev  had 
taken  over.  Not  a  word  was  said  as  to  why  Bul- 
ganin was  dismissed  or  what  he  would  do.  Last 
week  Moscow  announced  the  shocking  execution 
of  former  Premier  Nagy  of  Hungary  and  the 
three  other  Hungarian  leadere  witliout  saying 
wliere  or  wlien  they  had  been  executed. 

No  meaningful  statistics  on  the  breakdown  of 
the  Soviet  population  by  social  groups  and  na- 
tionalities have  been  published  for  19  years.  Civil 
disorders,  such  as  those  at  the  Vorkuta  slave-labor 
camp  and  at  Norilsk  in  1953  and  at  Tiflis  in  1956, 
are  never  reported.  Other  expressions  of  dis- 
satisfaction by  the  populace  are  generally  not 
reported. 

On  the  military  side,  the  Soviets  have  made 
only  12  announcements  of  nuclear  tests,  although 
we  know  they  have  conducted  many  more.  They 
have  never  given  prior  notice  of  a  test,  such  as 
we  do.  No  formal  announcement  of  the  most  re- 
cent and  extensive  Soviet  test  series  has  yet  been 
made.  They  amiounced  their  suspension  of  test- 
ing without  mentioning  that  they  had  just  com- 
pleted a  series  of  test  explosions  particularly 
heavy  in  fallout.  "Wliile  trying  to  make  propa- 
ganda gains  on  the  dangers  of  radioactivity,  the 
Soviets  have  released  no  actual  figures  on  fallout 
from  their  own  or  otlier  tests. 

They  release  no  data  on  the  numerical  strength 
of  their  armed  forces,  the  number  of  troops  sta- 
tioned abroad,  the  number  of  military  persomiel 
inducted  or  released  from  active  service  per  year, 
and  the  number  of  warships,  planes,  and  other 
equipment  in  use.  Although  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment announced  plans  for  troop  reductions  al- 
legedly totaling  2,140,000  in  1955  to  1957,  it  has 
not  revealed  the  extent  to  which  these  affected 
total  force  levels  nor  do  we  know  if  they  were 
ever  actually  carried  out.    Troop  movements,  the 
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location  of  military  maneuvers,  and  the  location 
of  troop  units  are  not  made  public. 

As  for  the  militarj-  budget,  only  an  overall 
figure  allegedly  representing  total  military  ex- 
penditures is  given  in  the  published  Soviet  budget. 
No  information  is  released  on  the  allocations  of 
this  sum.  No  data  are  published  on  the  relation- 
ship of  Soviet  military  expenditures  to  the  gross 
national  product.  The  overall  budget  always 
contains  a  large  unexplained  difference  between 
the  total  figure  and  the  total  of  the  specific  al- 
locations. 

No  failure  of  military  or  other  tests  is  ever 
mentioned.  I  am  convinced  that,  before  the 
Soviets  launched  their  first  Sputnik,  they  had 
failures — ^but  not  a  word  about  them  was  pub- 
lished. They  probably  had  failures,  too,  during 
the  interval  of  many  months  between  the  launch- 
ing of  their  second  Sputnik  and  the  third. 

On  the  economic  side,  comprehensive  figures 
on  the  pei"sonal  income  and  consumption  patterns 
of  the  Soviet  populace  have  not  been  released  for 
years. 

The  Soviet  Union  publishes  no  absolute  produc- 
tion figures  for  grain  and  most  other  agricultural 
products.  They  publish  no  statistics  on  the  pro- 
duction of  nonferrous  metals,  diamonds,  asbestos, 
magnesite,  pyrite,  petroleum  derivatives,  mer- 
chant ships,  civil  aircraft,  military  equipment,  and 
most  chemicals.  Efforts  by  foreign  correspond- 
ents to  get  such  information  are  branded  as  at- 
tempts at  "economic  espionage." 

Wholesale  industrial  prices,  agricultural  pro- 
curement prices,  and  comprehensive  figures  on  re- 
tail prices  are  not  published. 

On  the  international  side,  major  statements  by 
Western  governments  and  political  leaders  are 
often  ignored  or  distorted.  Accounts  of  United 
Nations  proceedings  are  warped  beyond  recogni- 
tion. Accurate  information  on  foreign  living 
standards  is  carefully  kept  from  the  Soviet  popu- 
lace. Information  on  economic  and  social  progress 
in  Western  countries  is  almost  invariably 
suppressed. 

Reductions  in  military  strength  by  the  Western 
Powers  are  not  reported. 

Accurate  information  on  Western  political  in- 
stitutions is  not  revealed. 

One  method  of  keeping  international  news  from 
the  Soviet  peoples  is  jamming  Voice  of  America, 
British  Broadcasting  Company,  and  other  foreign 


broadcasts.  On  recent  TV  appearances  in  this 
country  Soviet  Ambassador  Menshikov  has  sought 
to  convey  the  impression  that  it  is  not  correct  to 
say  that  jamming  is  continuing  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Unfortunately  he  is  mistaken.  The  Am- 
bassador has  gone  to  Moscow.  I  hope  he  tries  to 
listen  in  Moscow  to  Voice  of  America  broadcasts. 
Ilis  ears  will  tell  him  they  are  heavily  jammed. 
Fortunately  the  jamming  is  not  fully  successful, 
and  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  do  get  through 
to  many  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

You  will  note  that  the  examples  of  suppression 
I  have  listed  ai-e  common  items  of  information. 
They  are  of  a  type  routinely  available  to  the  pub- 
lic in  Western  democracies.  To  sum  up,  the  sup- 
pression of  information  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  aU- 
pervading.  One  can  only  wonder  what  fears, 
what  weaknesses  beset  the  Soviet  leaders  to  make 
them  build  a  wall  of  secrecy  and  censorship  be- 
tween their  own  people  and  what  to  us  is  simple 
news  or  public  information. 

Censorship  of  News  From  EVioscow 

I  come  now  to  the  second  aspect  of  suppression 
of  information.  Censorship  of  dispatches  by 
American  and  other  foreign  correspondents  sta- 
tioned in  Moscow  is  constant  and  extensive.  These 
correspondents,  competing  eternally  with  the  basic 
suppression  of  news  in  the  Soviet  Union,  have 
also  to  compete  with  the  fact  that,  once  they  have 
painstakingly  got  hold  of  news  or  comment,  they 
may  not  be  able  to  get  it  out.  In  recent  weeks 
Soviet  censorship  of  foreign  correspondents'  dis- 
patches from  Moscow  has  become  increasingly 
severe  and  arbitrary.  This  censorship  is  marked 
by  two  objectionable  characteristics.  One  is  de- 
letion of  material.    The  other  is  delay. 

Recently  the  Soviets  expelled  on  trumped-up 
charges  U.S.  Embassy  Secretary  John  Baker.^ 
All  stories  on  this  expulsion  were  eliminated. 

A  dispatch  which  contained  nothing  but  a  biog- 
raphy of  General  de  Gaulle  printed  in  the  latest 
large  Soviet  encyclopedia  was  killed. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Soviet  spokesman  Ilya 
Ehrenburg  held  a  press  conference.  He  made 
statements  opposing  all  censorship  and  specifically 
approved  these  statements  for  quotation  by  the 
correspondents.     But  just  the  same  the  censor 
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deleted  from  dispatches  all  material  relating  to 
censorship. 

All  stories  were  killed  reporting  that  former 
Premier  Bulganin's  birthday  had  gone  imnoticed 
tills  year. 

At  the  time  of  the  recent  Warsaw  Pact  meeting 
any  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  U.S.S.R.  had  had 
prewar  nonaggi'ession  pacts  with  the  Baltic  states 
was  deleted. 

Stories  were  censored  concerning  the  press  con- 
ference on  June  9  by  an  American  delegation  of 
women  doctors  visiting  the  Soviet  Union  under 
our  official  exchange  agreement. 

As  for  recent  delays,  there  was  a  17-hour  delay 
in  clearing  Khrushchev's  remarks  at  the  British 
Embassy  on  Jime  12,  and  then  only  with  some 
omissions.  There  was  a  30-hour  delay  in  clear- 
ing any  stories  on  the  resumption  of  public  hear- 
ings in  the  Israeli-Soviet  commercial  arbitration 
case.  There  was  a  24-hour  delay  in  clearing  press- 
conference  remarks  of  a  British  "peace"  delegation 
which  had  seen  Khrushchev ;  and  some  of  liis  re- 
ported remarks  were  deleted. 

Wlien  correspondents  send  service  messages  to 
their  home  offices  reporting  their  inability  to  file 
stories  or  explaining  certain  operating  problems, 
heavy  censorship  occurs. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  in  a  recent  Meet  the 
Press  TV  program  Ambassador  Menshikov  at- 
tempted to  make  the  point  that  there  is  no  cen- 
sorship in  the  Soviet  Union.  Fortunately  one  of 
the  panelists  was  my  friend  Clifton  Daniel  of  the 
New  York  Times.  He  had  been  a  correspondent 
in  Moscow ;  he  immediately  spoke  up  to  say  that 
liis  dispatches  had  been  censored  many  times. 

As  long  as  there  exists  this  censorship  at  source, 
keeping  the  facts  from  the  Soviet  people,  and 
censorship  at  exit,  there  can  be  no  true  assurance 
of  the  friendly  relations  we  want  to  see  exist  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  It  is  significant  that,  in 
the  list  of  headings  we  handed  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Office  on  May  31 '  as  suggested  items  for  discus- 
sion at  a  possible  summit  conference,  we  find  men- 
tioned imder  the  title  of  "International  Ex- 
changes" the  following  subheadings:  Cessation 
of  jamming  of  foreign  broadcasts;  Censorship; 
Free  distribution  and  sale  to  the  public  of  books 
and  publications;  Free  distribution  and  sale  of 
foreign  newspapers  and  periodicals. 


As  President  Eisenhower  said  at  the  summit 
conference  at  Geneva  in  1955,* 

.  .  .  friendly  understanding  between  peoples  does  not 
readily  develop  when  there  are  artificial  barriers  such 
as  now  interfere  with  communication. 

We  believe  that  secrecy  can  lead  only  to  misunder- 
standing, to  an  increase  in  tensions.  We  have 
made  specific  proposals  based  on  this  belief  to 
eliminate  obstacles  to  a  free  flow  of  information. 
We  regret  that  the  Soviet  Government  has,  how- 
ever, never  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  Western 
Powers  at  the  Geneva  Foreign  Ministers  Meeting 
in  1955  to  eliminate  censorship.* 

We  also  regret  that  the  Soviet  Government, 
despite  its  allegations  that  it  desires  to  decrease 
tensions  and  to  increase  friendly  contacts  among 
peoples,  now  has  decided  to  strengthen  the  bar- 
riers it  has  erected  against  a  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion. Such  action  can  only  cause  us  to  ask  why 
the  Soviet  Government  wishes  to  hide  from  the 
outside  world  the  truth  about  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  causes  us  to  question  the  sincerity  of  repeated 
statements  of  Soviet  leaders  that  they  desire 
friendship  and  mutual  understanding  among 
peoples. 

How  the  Soviets  Benefit  From  Censorship 

Having  described,  with  examples,  the  censorship 
situation  existing  in  the  Soviet  Union,  I  now  want 
to  show  the  benefits  the  Soviets  draw  from  it  in 
their  overseas  propaganda. 

If  you  travel  abroad,  as  I  do  when  I  go  to  in- 
ternational conferences  with  Secretary  Dulles,  you 
are  often  appalled  at  the  news  from  the  United 
States  you  find  printed  in  foreign  newspapers  as 
compared  with  news  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Item 
after  item  is  concerned  with  murder  and  kidnap- 
ing, with  the  morals  or  lack  of  morals  of  Holly- 
wood, with  disaster,  and  with  strife  and  conflict. 
This  material  is  sent  out  by  American  and  foreign 
news  agencies.  I  am  certain  these  news  agencies 
select  it  on  the  basis  of  its  news  value,  although  I 
often  wish  they  would  adopt  more  the  news  stand- 
ards of  responsible  newspapers  and  less  the  stand- 
ards of  sensational  newspapers.  And  I  am  sure 
they  would  send  equivalent  news  from  the  Soviet 
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Union  if  they  had  it,  but  the  fact  is  the  Soviets 
don't  let  them  get  it.  The  result  is,  you  find  a 
sharply  unbalanced  covering  of  news  about  the 
U.SA.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  foreign  press. 

For  instance,  at  the  time  of  the  Little  Eock 
incidents,  a  veritable  deluge  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  words  were  cabled  abroad.  In  the  Soviet 
Union  there  have  been  instances  of  racial  repres- 
sion since  the  last  war  that  make  Little  Eock  look 
like  a  Sunday-school  picnic.  Many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  have  died 
in  these  repressive  actions.  But  the  American  and 
foreign  press  have  carried  very  little  about  them — 
probably  less  than  1  percent  of  all  the  material  they 
carried  on  Little  Eock  alone. 

Another  advantage  the  Soviets  draw  from  their 
controlled  press  in  relation  to  ours  is  this :  In  our 
own  press  you  daily  find  numerous  instances  of 
sharp  criticism  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  its 
policies,  either  in  the  form  of  quotations  from 
speakers  or  in  the  form  of  editorials.  Soviet  prop- 
aganda picks  up  these  criticisms  and  uses  them 
widely,  giving  the  world  the  impression  that  our 
Government  is  assailed  by  a  storm  of  opposition. 
Our  own  Government  media,  like  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  and  the  commercial  media,  like  the 
news  agencies,  on  the  other  hand,  can  carry  no 
such  criticism  of  the  Soviet  Government  from 
Russian  speakers  or  editorials.  There  are  no  such 
repoi-ts  of  speeches.    There  are  no  such  editorials. 

As  a  result  of  the  contrasting  positions  of  the 
press  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States, 
we  and  foreign  peoples  hear  much  about  our  fail- 
ures and  little  or  nothing  about  Soviet  failures. 
I  am  convinced  the  Soviets  had  failures  before 
they  put  up  the  first  Sputnik,  but  nothing  came 
out  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  subject.  Yet  our 
first  failure  with  the  Vanguard  was  trumpeted 
around  the  world  by  press  and  radio  and  newsreels. 

Characteristics  of  Soviet  Propaganda 

Soviet  propaganda  is  marked  by  certain  inter- 
esting characteristics.  First,  it  generally  accuses 
and  attacks.  It  seldom  defends.  It  repeats  a& 
cusations  again  and  again. 

Second,  it  tries  to  single  out  in  each  coimtry 
one  government  leader  as  a  target  for  attack.  In 
the  United  States  it  is  Secretary  of  State  Dulles. 
You  can  be  sure  that  the  Soviets  attack  him  be- 


cause they  know  he  sees  through  their  designs  and 
seeks  to  thwart  them. 

Third,  Soviet  propaganda  operates  under  the 
motto:  divide  and  rule.  It  incessantly  seeks  to 
create  dissension  between  the  coimtries  of  the  free 
world — dissension  between  the  industrial  coun- 
tries and  the  less  developed  countries,  dissension 
particularly  between  the  countries  united  in  mu- 
tual security  agreements  for  defense  against  inter- 
national communism.  It  also  seeks  to  sow  dis- 
sension between  classes  and  groups  within  coun- 
tries. 

Fourth,  Soviet  propaganda  follows  the  tech- 
nique that  might  be  called  the  "wave  of  the  fu- 
ture." It  seeks,  as  Khrushchev  does  in  many  of 
his  statements,  to  make  the  world  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  surpass  the  United  States  in  the 
production  of  this  or  that  commodity  and  that 
capitalism  is  doomed  to  fall  before  communism. 

Fifth,  Soviet  propaganda  is  a  master  of  slogans 
regardless  of  substance.  It  has  made  great  head- 
way with  its  slogan  of  "ban  the  bomb"  and  the 
later  one,  "ban  atomic  testing." 

At  the  base  of  all  Soviet  propaganda  is  the  at- 
tempt to  create  the  conviction  that  it  is  the  Soviet 
Union  that  truly  wants  peace,  while  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  want  war.  This  note  is  for- 
ever being  played  on  all  the  instrmnents  of  the 
propaganda  orchestra. 

Here  the  Soviets  have  the  same  advantage  as 
did  the  prodigal  son.  Eemember,  it  was  he  and 
not  his  brothers  who  got  the  special  attention 
of  their  father.  He  had  been  the  bad  one,  and  he 
had  repented.  In  the  same  way  the  Soviet  Union, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
world,  is  the  one  that  has  created  trouble.  It 
took  over  one  nation  after  another;  it  authorized 
the  war  in  Korea ;  it  savagely  repressed  the  Hun- 
garian uprising.  Hence,  when  the  Soviets  talk 
peace,  this  is  listened  to  more  gratefully  than 
when  America  talks  peace. 

We  have  had  a  higher  standard  of  behavior 
throughout  history,  and  therefore  people  of  other 
countries  expect  more  of  us  than  they  do  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Moreover,  we  are  a  far  wealthier 
nation;  hence  people  look  to  us  for  greater  eco- 
nomic benefits.  And  if  they  do  not  receive  them, 
and  in  the  amount  they  wish,  they  often  express 
dissatisfaction,  even  resentment. 

There  is  also  the  fact  that  we  ourselves  threw 
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off  colonial  rule.  Therefore,  peoples  who  are  de- 
manding independence  often  think  we  should  be 
automatically  on  their  side,  regardless  of  what  our 
relationships  with  other  nations  might  be. 

Combining  Words  With  Actions 

In  any  attempt  to  evaluate  the  propaganda  con- 
flict it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  results 
are  produced  much  more  by  actions  than  by  words. 
I  would  hazard  a  guess  that  words  produce  no 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  total  impact;  actions 
account  for  90  percent. 

The  Soviets  are  skillful  in  combining  words 
with  actions.  They  got  the  utmost  effect  with 
Sputnik.  In  one  of  their  first  announcements  on 
Sputnik  they  gave  the  time  when  it  would  be  pass- 
ing over  Little  Kock,  which  was  then  very  much  in 
the  news,  and  over  Bandung,  which  had  been  the 
location  of  the  Afro-Asian  conference  3  years  ago, 
a  conference  the  Soviets  utilized  greatly  in  their 
propaganda  output. 

We,  too,  know  the  value  of  combining  actions 
with  words.  On  our  side,  however,  actions  are 
taken  to  produce  a  beneficial  effect,  whereas  on 
the  Soviet  side  actions  are  often  taken  solely  for 
propaganda  effect.  An  outstanding  example  on 
our  side  is  President  Eisenhower's  atoms-for- 
peace  proposal  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  in  December  1953.  Another  is  his 
open-skies  proposal  in  1955.  A  more  recent  one 
was  our  proposal  last  month  for  international  in- 
spection of  the  Arctic  area.^ 

One  question  frequently  asked  us  in  Washing- 
ton is,  who  has  the  initiative  in  the  war  of  ideas  ? 
I  think  the  answer  lies  in  what  I  just  mentioned, 
that  the  real  impact  is  produced  by  action,  plus 
words.  If  we  took  words  alone,  it  might  seem  the 
Soviets  had  the  initiative  because  of  the  flood  of 
letters,  messages,  statements,  and  the  like  that 
issues  from  the  Kremlin.  But  in  the  field  of  ac- 
tion we  have  taken  the  initiative  again  and  again. 

I  believe  that  at  times  the  avalanche  of  words 
from  the  Kremlin  reacts  against  them.  This  was 
true  with  the  series  of  letters  from  Bulganin  and 
then  Khrushchev  to  President  Eisenhower  relat- 
ing to  the  summit  conference.  That  series  raised 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  Soviets  want  genuine 
settlement  or  desire  a  summit  conference  for  other 
political  and  propaganda  purposes.  They  seem 
to  wish  a  conference  that  would  give  the  world  a 
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fictitious  impression  of  agreement  which  would 
lead  to  a  relaxation  of  the  intent  of  free-world 
nations  to  remain  strong  and  imited. 

Where  We  Stand  in  the  War  of  Iddas 

I  should  like  to  conclude  with  a  few  observa- 
tions as  to  where  we  stand  in  the  psychological 
field. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  great  importance  of 
winning  the  war  of  ideas.  To  do  so  we  need  to 
increase  our  effort  and  skill.  We  need  to  keep 
the  psychological  impact  of  our  actions  ever  more 
in  mind.  We  need  to  take  additional  actions 
that  will  produce  an  effect  in  the  minds  of  men. 
We  need  to  augment  our  long-range  programs, 
such  as  the  exchange  of  students,  professors,  and 
leaders  of  opinion.  We  need  to  find  better  ways 
to  get  the  message  of  our  life  and  ideas  across  to 
the  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  particularly 
the  Soviet  peoples. 

But,  as  we  measure  results,  I  think  we  should 
bear  in  mind  what  Secretary  Dulles  has  said,  that 
we  are  seeking  not  to  be  liked  but  to  be  respected. 
It  is  not  easy  for  a  powerful  and  wealthy  country 
to  be  liked.  No  one,  they  say,  likes  a  millionaire. 
But  it  is  possible  for  a  powerful  and  wealthy 
country  to  be  respected.  We  Americans  are  too 
preoccupied  that  we  are  not  better  liked  by  other 
peoples.  I  think,  in  fact,  we  are  better  liked  than 
we  realize.  Too  often  we  take  too  seriously  for- 
eign editorial  comment  brought  in  by  the  news 
agencies  as  representing  foreign  public  opinion. 
But  the  essential  is  that  we  be  respected  so  that 
our  policies  may  find  adequate  support.  And  I 
believe  we  have  the  respect  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ments with  whom  we  have  to  deal. 

I  believe  that  one  factor  in  our  favor  is  that 
there  is  a  basic  suspicion  among  other  peoples, 
particularly  among  educated  peoples,  of  what  the 
Soviet  Union  does  and  says.  I  am  convinced 
there  is  more  disposition  to  place  credence  in  our 
actions  and  words  than  in  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  is  invariably  reflected  in  voting  in 
the  United  Nations. 

I  believe  also  that  other  peoples  are  more  in- 
clined to  rely  on  American  promises.  Many 
peoples  have  had  bitter  experience  with  Soviet 
promises. 

Most  people,  too,  have  at  least  a  reasonably  good 
idea  that  in  the  United  States  the  dignity  of  the 
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individual  is  more  respected  than  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  feel  that  here  there  is  devotion  to 
the  ideal  of  human  freedom.  Here  there  is  re- 
spect for  humanity  and  human  life. 

Our  own  press  speaks  all  too  fi'equently  of  So- 
viet propaganda  victories.  Let  us  remember  that 
in  recent  years  they  have  had  propaganda  dis- 
astei-s  of  major  proportions.  The  uprisings  in 
East  Berlin  and  East  Germanj'  were  one.  The 
spontaneous  revolt  in  Hungary  and  its  brutal  re- 
pression was  another.  The  gradual  drawing  away 
of  Poland  was  another.  The  breaking  away  of 
Yugoslavia  was  another.  The  constant  flow  of 
refugees  from  East  Europe  to  West  Europe,  flee- 


ing from  Communist  rule  to  freedom,  is  still  an- 
other. A  few  days  ago  we  had  one  more  in  the 
execution  of  former  Hungarian  Premier  Nagy  and 
the  other  Hungarian  leaders.  And  within  the 
Soviet  Union  the  biggest  disaster  of  all  is  yet  to 
come  as  an  irreversible  trend  of  questioning  of  the 
Communist  ideology  grows  and  expresses  itself  as 
the  people  become  more  educated. 

The  struggle  on  this  battlefield  of  ideas  may  go 
on  for  many  years.  But  I  believe  that  at  any  mo- 
ment of  major  crisis  we  can  count  on  the  under- 
standing of  the  majority  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  and  on  the  support  of  the  governments 
whose  help  we  need. 


Problems  Facing  the  United  States  and  the  Western  World 


FoUoioing  is  the  transcnpt  of  an  inierview  re- 
corded at  Washington  between  Secretary  Dulles 
and  Edgar  Mclnnis,  president  of  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  International  Affairs,  which  was  tele- 
cast hy  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation 
on  June  23  and  carried  on  CBC  Radio  on  the 
same  day. 

Press  release  347  dated  June  23 

Mr.  Mclnnis:  Mr.  Secretary,  it's  a  little  over  5 
years  since  you  took  office,  and  quite  a  number 
of  things  have  happened  in  that  time.  Stalin 
has  gone  doton,  and  Sputnik  has  gone  up.  We 
have  had  an  uprising  in  Hungary  and  a  number 
of  other  disturbing  episodes.  Do  you  think  that 
has  changed  the  basic  problem  that  is  facing  the 
United  States  and  the  Western  World? 

Secretary  Dulles:  No,  the  basic  problem,  Mr. 
Mclnnis,  is  the  problem  created  by  communism, 
international  communism,  and  its  creed.  Now, 
that  hasn't  changed,  and  the  people  who  are  run- 
ning the  Soviet  Union  and  tlie  Soviet-bloc  coun- 
tries, generally  they  are  guided  by  a  creed,  and 
that  hasn't  changed.  The  creed  is  to  dominate 
the  world,  and,  while  different  personalities  are 
called  on  to  carry  this  out  and  while  they  have 
different  techniques,  the  basic  problem  remains 
just  the  same. 

Mr.  Mclnnis:  Noio,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
shifting  both  the  focus  of  attack  and  the  means 
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that  it  has  used.  Do  you  think  that  we  need  to 
change  our  methods  of  approach  in  the  light  of 
those  circumstances? 

Secretary  Dulles :  I  think  undoubtedly  so.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  changed  its  methods  very 
largely  because  we  have  blocked  them  off  by 
what  you  might  call  the  military  method.  Up 
until  1950  or  thereabouts,  during  that  postwar  pe- 
riod of  5  years,  they  largely  used  the  military 
method,  and,  as  we  built  a  military  network  of 
mutual  security  treaties  all  about  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc,  protecting  the  free  nations  there,  they  have 
found  it  less  and  less  profitable  to  use  the  military 
method.  Also,  as  their  economy  has  developed 
and  become  stronger,  they  have  relied  more  and 
more  upon  economic  offensive — political-economic 
offensive — and  we  must  take  that  into  account,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Mclnnis:  Do  you  think  that  has  made  it 
more  difficult  for  us  to  grasp  the  initiative — this 
new  variety  from  the  Soviet  side? 

Secretary  Dulles:  I  think  that  there  has  been  a 
little  tendency  on  our  part  to  stick  too  much  with 
the  military,  as  though  that  was  the  only  reply 
that  was  required,  and  perhaps  we  haven't  shifted 
as  rapidly  as  we  should  have  to  meet  this  new 
political-economic  offensive.  But  I  think  we  are 
doing  it  pretty  well  now,  and  indeed  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  shouldn't  do  it  very  well  because 
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that  is  more  in  line  with  our  practices  and  our 
past  tliinking,  our  capabilities,  than  the  military 
is. 

Mr.  Mclnnis :  Sir,  I  was  thinking  of  something 
you  said  earlier  in  the  month,'^  that  we  are  not 
drifting  rudderless  on  the  sea  of  change — we  are 
guiding  and  influencing  the  course  of  change. 

Secretary  Dulles:  I  think  that  we  are.  As  I 
said  at  that  time,  the  world  is  undergoing  im- 
mense changes.  You  had  this  whole  changeover 
from  the  colonial  system  to  widespread  inde- 
pendence of  the  20  new  nations  and  700  million 
people  since  World  War  II.  You're  having  the 
change  that  comes  from  the  splitting  of  the  atom 
and  new  sources  of  power.  You  have  the  change 
that  comes  from  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time 
the  world  and  man  can  use  outer  space.  All 
these  changes  are  coming,  and  we  must  adapt  our- 
selves to  them. 

Mr.  Mclnnis :  Now,  on  the  political  implications 
there,  however,  sir,  ioha.t  examples  looxdd  you 
give  of  places  where  %oe  definitely  hold  the  ini- 
tiative and  are  able  to  influence  the  course  of 
events  in  that  way? 

Secretary  Dulles:  Well,  I  think  that  we  liave 
the  initiative  in  almost  all  of  the  free  world  and 
that  that  initiative  is  being  challenged  in  certain 
places,  as  in  the  Middle  East,  perhaps  in  Indo- 
nesia, and  in  certain  areas  of  Asia.  I  feel  that  in 
the  main  we  do  have  the  initiative.  I  think  that 
almost  all  of  the  free-world  countries  would 
rather  continue  to  be  in  the  free  world.  But 
some  of  them  get  attracted  to  the  other  world  by 
the  fact  that  they  have  problems — you  might  say 
quarrels,  perhaps — of  their  own,  and  they  feel  that 
by  going  on  the  other  side,  at  least  temporarily, 
they  can  get  advantages  to  help  them  in  what 
seems  a  very  important  matter.  And  they  some- 
times dally  with  communism  in  a  way  which  we 
think  risks  their  independence.  They  think  they 
can  do  it  without  risk  to  their  independence,  and 
in  that  respect  the  Soviet  Union  has  in  certain 
spots  gained  certain  advantages. 

Mr.  Mclnnis:  Of  course,  in  that  area  too,  sir, 
there  is  a  nationalism  that  isn't  directly  connected 
with  communism,  although  corrmvunism  can  some- 
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times  profit  hy  it.  Doesn't  that  present  a  different 
facet? 

Secretary  Dulles:  Well,  you  know,  back  in  1924 
Stalin  made  a  lecture  on  what  he  called  the  prob- 
lem of  nationalism.  And  he  explained  there  that 
the  Soviet  Communist  technique  would  be  to 
develop  extreme  nationalism  to  the  point  of 
causing  some  of  these  countries  to  break  their 
relations  with  the  West ;  and,  having  used  extreme 
nationalism  to  break  their  relations  with  the  West, 
then  they  would  be  ripe  to  be,  as  he  put  it,  amalga- 
mated in  the  Soviet  bloc.  And  you  can  see  that 
technique  in  operation.  They  whip  up  extreme 
nationalism  to  get  countries  to  break  relations 
with  the  West,  as  is  evident  in  how  independent 
they  are  and  in  the  fact  that  in  the  process  they 
destroy  their  own  independence  because,  as  we  all 
say  now— Harold  Macmillan  has  picked  the  theme 
up  very  much — independence  today  depends  upon 
interdependence. 

Mr.  Mclnnis:  Well,  there  have  been  occasions 
recently,  Pm  afraid,  where  the  willingness  to  ac- 
cept interdependence  or  to  show  any  great  affection 
for  the  West,  and  particularly  for  the  United 
States,  has  not  been  ver'y  evident,  has  it,  in  Latin 
America,  in  the  Middle  East? 

Secretary  Dulles:  There  are  places  where  there 
ai-e  outbursts  against  the  United  States  and  where 
the  radio  and  controlled  press  for  various  reasons 
are  antagonistic  to  the  United  States.  We  deplore 
those  things,  and  perhaps  we  can  do  more — I'm 
sure  we  can  do  more — to  prevent  them,  but  some 
of  these — 

Adapting  Our  Methods  to  Changing  Conditions 

Mr.  Mclnnis:  Well,  may  I  ask  this,  sir?  Thai 
is  what  I  was  getting  at.  Do  we  need  a  reappraisal 
of  our  methods?  What  more  should  loe  be  doing 
to  effect  this? 

Secretary  Dulles:  Well,  our  basic  methods,  I 
think,  are  sound  enough.  We  don't  need  to  change 
our  methods.  I  do  think  we  need  to  vitalize  our 
methods  and  be  sure  that  they  are  better  adapted 
to  changing  conditions.  We  can't  be  stereotyped 
in  these  things.  We  have  got  to  recognize  that 
changing  conditions  involve  changing  methods; 
but  from  the  beginning  of  our  history — at  least 
it's  so  stated  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  The 
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4  Federalist  papers — it  seems  to  have  been  reserved 
'.  to  the  Americjin  people  by  their  conduct  and 
'  example  to  demonstrate  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
what  can  be  done  with  a  free  society.  And  that 
basic  concept  still  prevails.  It's  still  up  to  us  to 
demonstrate  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  persuade 
them.  But,  in  a  tactical  way,  we  have  always 
sought  to  improve  our  methods,  and  should.  And 
it  is  particularly  right  to  do  it  at  a  time  when  our 
methods  are  being  perhaps  misinterpreted  by 
Communist  propaganda. 

Mr.  Mclnnis:  Pm  7'emind.ed  again,  coming 
bach  to  the  Middle  East,  of  a  prescription  from 
one  State  Department  officer  a  lohile  ago  that 
^'■masterly  inactivity^''  teas  about  the  best  policy  for 
the  moment.  Well,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  make  in- 
activity masterly  at  the  best  times,  and  I  don't 
know  whether  circumstances  have  allowed  us  to 
take  a  more  vigorous  stand. 

Secretary  Dulles:  That  is  a  good  point,  that  in- 
activity is  seldom  masterly.  But  there  is  another 
fact,  which  is — and  I  have  learned  that  through 
L  a  long  life  of  experience  in  international  affairs — 
'  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  That  is 
the  essential  thing.  The  right  thing  at  the  wrong 
time  often  fails.  You  have  got  to  time  yourself 
right.  And  there  may  be  occasions  when  it  is 
better  to  wait  and  get  the  right  timing  rather  than 
to  rush  in  with  the  right  thing  at  the  wrong  time. 

Prospects  for  Easing  Tensions 

Mr.  Mclnnis :  Yes.  In  addition  to  this  positive 
winning  over  of  our  friends  to  a  greater  solidarity, 
there  is,  of  course,  the  other  aspect  of  tidying  to  ease 
the  Soviet  pressure  by  an  easing  of  tension.  Do 
you  see  much  prospect  of  an  easing  of  tension  at 
the  present  time? 

Secretary  Dulles :  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  I  do  not. 
The  Soviet  leaders  all  the  time  are  talking  about 
I  easing  tensions.  They  are  always  attacking  me 
because  they  don't  think  I  properly  understand 
them.  But  they  also,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  are  con- 
stantly doing  the  things  that  seem  to  prove  that 
I  was  right  after  all.  And  when  you  see  a  shock- 
ing thing  like  this  murder  of,  this  so-called  execu- 
tion of  Nagy,  and  so  forth,  and  the  Hungarian 
revolt  of  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  their  refusal  even 
to  talk  about  the  reunification  of  Germany,  al- 


though we  agreed  2  years  ago  that  there  was  a 
close  link  between  the  reunification  of  Germany 
and  European  security,  and  surely  there  is,  but 
they  say  they  won't  even  talk  about  it — so  I  don't 
see  any  actual  demonstration  on  their  part  of  a 
desire  to  relieve  tensions.  And  I  don't  think  it's 
really  compatible  with  their  basic  doctrine  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  Mclnnis:  You  did  suggest  a  while  ago  that 
there  were  certain  carefully  negotiated  agree- 
ments, sucJi  as  the  Austrian  treaty  and  the  cultural 
exchange,  that  could  be  followed  up  in  other  ways. 
Do  you  think  there  are  any  of  those  that  could 
even  smooth  over  perhaps  soTue  of  the  antagonism 
vnthout  perhaps  touching  the  basic  issues  that  you 
liave  mentioned? 

Secretary  Dulles:  I  believe  that  there  are  areas 
perhaps  in  the  field  of  armament  where  we  could 
have  some  useful  agreements.  And  I  think  the 
most  useful  field  for  agreement  would  be  to  set 
up  some  of  these  areas  of  inspection  against  mas- 
sive surprise  attack.  This  proposal  that  we  made 
in  the  Security  Council  a  month  or  so  ago,^  which 
was  strongly  supported  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, for  having  such  an  inspection  zone  over 
the  polar  areas — now,  that  really  was  something 
vei-y  constructive.  We  really  hoped,  and  indeed 
up  until  the  last  minute  believed,  that  something 
might  be  done  with  that.  And  I  don't  give  up  hope 
that  things  like  that  can  be  done.  Now,  I  see  in 
things  of  that  sort  perhaps  the  best  immediate 
chance  of  doing  something  that  will  relieve  tension 
because  it  will  take  away  fear. 

Mr.  Mclnnis:  Is  trade  another  field  lohere  there 
is  any  possibility? 

Secretary  Dulles:  I  don't  think  that  there  is  a 
great  possibility  of  relieving  tensions  through 
trade.  You  see,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Com- 
munist bloc  generally  believe  that  trade  is  an 
instrumentality  of  politics.  Khrushchev  has  said 
that  in  trade  he  is  more  interested  in  politics  than 
he  is  in  the  economic  aspects  of  it,  and  I  believe 
that  their  trade  is  really  an  instrument  of  national 
policy  and  therefore  does  not  provide  a  very  good 
way  for  relieving  tensions. 

Mr.  Mclnnis:  Well,  it  looks  then,  doesn't  it,  as 
though  we  were  going  to  have  to  face  a  two-power 
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icorld  for  a  very  considerable  time  if  we  carCt 
make  any  substantial  bridge  that  will  bring  us 
closer  together? 

Secretary  Dulles:  I  think  tliat  that  is  probable. 
Certainly  we  would  be  very  ill  advised  to  base 
our  programs  on  the  tlieory  that  this  was  a  short 
struggle.  Now,  there  are  forces  at  work  within 
the  Soviet  bloc  which  may  lead  to  a  modification 
of  Commimist  policy  and  lead  it  to  concentrate 
more  uiwn  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  peoples 
within  that  bloc  and  less  upon  promoting  the  sys- 
tem all  over  the  world.  When  that  comes,  then 
there  will  be  a  very  great  possibility  of  better 
relations. 

Mr.  Mclnnis:  Well,  that  is  a  fairly  long-range 
problem,  isn't  it?  Ifs  not  going  to  happen  right 
away. 

Secretary  Dulles:  It  isn't  going  to  happen  right 
away.  But  I  think  nobody  can  say  with  con- 
fidence that  it  might  not  happen  soon.  I  don't 
say  we  should  count  on  this  happening  soon,  but, 
when  you  think  of  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  that 
have  gone  on  within  terms  of  personality  within 
the  Soviet  bloc,  I  think  it's  quite  conceivable  that 
you  can  have  someone  there  wlio  would  put  more 
emphasis  upon  the  welfare  of  the  bloc  peoples, 
ujjon  the  Soviet  peoples,  and  less  emphasis  upon 
this  external  adventure  business.  As  I  say,  it 
could  come  about  soon.  I  don't  think  it's  likely 
to  because  it  would  involve  a  certain  departure 
from  the  basic  CJommunist  creed,  but  that  creed 
is  sufficiently  flexible  so  it  can  be  warped  a  bit, 
you  know,  in  one  direction  or  another. 

Pragmatic  Formula  for  Recognition 

Mr.  Mclnnis:  Vm  wondering  whether — because 
loe  dislike  the  present  situation  so  much — wliether 
we  are  almost  unconsciously  waiting  for  some- 
thing like  tlmt  to  happen,  instead  of  saying,  well, 
there  is  going  to  be  a  Communist  China  for  quite 
a  while,  there  is  going  to  be  an  East  Germany  be- 
cause of  the  Raissian  stand,  and  at  least  adapting 
ourselves  for  pragmatic  purposes  to  the  situation 
as  it  is  today. 

Secretary  Dulles:  Well,  I  don't  mind  adapting 
myself  for  pragmatic  reasons  to  the  situation  that 
exists.  But  what  is  a  pragmatic  reason  ?  A  prag- 
matic reason  is  presumably  a  reason  which  is  go- 
ing to  serve  your  purposes  and  get  you  somewhere. 


If  you're  talking  about,  for  instance,  recognizing 
Communist  China,  I  can't  see  that  it  gets  you  any- 
where to  do  so.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  a 
fact,  but  I  question  whether — when  you  magnify 
it  youi-self  by  giving  it  more  influence  and  power 
and  when  it  is  hostile  to  you — that  is  meeting  a 
pragmatic  test. 

Mr.  Mclnnis:  Is  there  any  parallel  there  to 
recognizing  governments  in  South  America  that 
we  don^t  like  very  much  either? 

Secretary  Dulles:  We  recognize  governments 
oftentimes  whether  we  like  them  or  not,  but  the 
primary  consideration,  I  think,  in  terms  of  recog- 
nition, is:  Will  recognition  serve  to  advance  the 
interest  of  your  own  country  ?  Recognition  is  not 
a  right.  No  group  has  a  right  to  be  recognized. 
We  did  not  recognize  the  puppet  governments 
that  were  set  up  in  Europe  during  the  war.  They 
were  de  facto  governments.  We  did  not  recog- 
nize the  puppet  government  that  the  Japanese  set 
up  in  China,  although  it  was  in  effective  control. 
Why  ?  Because  it  didn't  serve  our  interests  to  do 
it.  And  I  think  you  are  entitled  to  take  into  ac- 
count whether  these  things  will  actually  serve 
your  interest  or  not.  I  accept  the  pragmatic  for- 
mula which  you  suggested. 

Mr.  Mclnnis:  Yes,  sir.  Pm  just  wondering, 
in  the  light  of  this  picture,  whether  there  is  any 
chance  for  a  coexistence  of  sorts  that  will  enable 
us  to  get  along  with  this  pragmatic  situation  that 
we  have? 

Secretary  Didles:  Well,  I  believe  we  are  going 
to  go  on  existing  together.  I  believe  that  the  way 
to  do  that  best  is  not  to  have  to  pay  tribute  for 
it.  Wliat  will  we  have  to  pay  for  coexistence? 
We  have  to  pay  a  lot  in  terms  of  having  an  effec- 
tive defense  establishment,  in  terms  of  financing 
and  backing  mutual  security  programs  and  the 
like,  but  we  shouldn't  pay  one  cent  as  tribute. 
We  have  an  old  saying  here,  you  know,  "Millions 
for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute."  Once 
you  begin  paying  tribute,  and  once  you  have  to 
say  to  the  Soviets,  "All  right,  if  you  will  allow  us 
to  coexist  with  you,  we  will  make  this  concession 
or  we  will  make  that  concession,"  that  moment 
you  are  lost. 

Mr.  Mclnnis:  But  I  was7i't  thinking  in.  quite 
those  terms,  rather  in  terms  of  perhaps  nnodify- 
ing  some  of  the  things  that  we  have  suggested  and 
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going  a  little  farther  at  least  to  test  out  the  wUl- 
H  ingness  of  Russia  to  make  soine  kind  of  a  response 
in  disarmament;  for  example,  in  even  suspension 
of  nuclear  tests,  could  we  go  a  little  farther  than 
we  have  done? 

Secretary  Dulles:  Well,  I  think  we  liave  gone 
quite  a  wa3'S.  Now,  you  know,  we  are  sending 
our  experts  over  to  Geneva  to  be  there  on  the  first 
of  July  to  talk  about  the  technical  requirements 
to  suspend  testing.  We  have  made  all  sorts  of  pro- 
posals about  setting  up  these  areas  of  inspection 
aixainst  surprise  attack.  I  think  we  are  pretty 
tlexible  in  this  field  of  armament.  And,  of  course, 
as  far  as  the  reunification  of  Germany  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  made  also  a  whole  series  of  pro- 
posals there  designed  to  make  it  clear  that  reuni- 
fication would  not  increase  the  military  peril  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  say  now,  in  the  last  note 
of  Mr.  Khrushchev,  it's  an  insult  to  them  to  sug- 
gest that  they  need  any  protection.  But  there  is 
a  certain  inconsistency,  I  think,  in  their  point  that 
they  don't  want  to  have  Germany  reunified  in 
XATO  because  that  would  increase  their  danger 
and  then  saying  they  don't  want  to  have  any  pro- 
tection against  that  danger  because  they  are  so 
powerful  they  can  take  care  of  it  themselves. 

Mr.  Mclnnis:  If  this  is  the  basis  for  coexist- 
ence, xoe  obviously  must  have  to  maintain  our  cur- 
rent strength,  as  you  suggest.  How  long  can  we 
go  on?  Are  there  not  signs  of  relaxing  lohen  the 
pressure  of  immediate  fear  is  removed? 

Secretary  Dulles :  Yes. 

Mr.  Mclnnis:  Would  perhaps  negotiation  itself 
fend  to  relax  the  guard  of  the  West? 

Secretary  Dulles:  Well,  I  think  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  motivations  back  of  the  Soviet  leaders' 
demand  for  a  summit  conference  is  the  hope  that 
by  getting  there  and  exchanging  platitudinous 
words  of  good  will  the  impression  would  be  cre- 
ated in  the  democratic  countries  that  the  danger 
was  over  and  therefore  they  did  not  need  to  spend 
more  money  for  defense  and  mutual  security  and 
the  like,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
where  the  Government  actually  is  not  dependent 
upon  popular  support,  they  could  go  on  just  the 
same.  And  that  is  one  of  the  dangers  we  have  to 
look  out  for.  But  I  think,  in  general,  there  is  no 
reason  to  assume  that  the  free-world  nations  can- 
not maintain  for  a  long  time  an  adequate  military 


deterrent.  After  all,  they  have  an  industrial  pro- 
ductivity many  times  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  relative  burden  upon  them  is  much  less  than 
upon  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  Growing  Free-World  Community 

Mr.  Mclnnis :  I  was  not  thinking  of  capacity  so 
much,  sir,  as  of  will  and  of  a  determined  realiza- 
tion that  this  loas  necessary.  And  that  made  me 
wonder  whether,  if  the  danger  of  im,mediate  at- 
tack diminishes,  you  don't  want  something  more 
positive  in  its  place  in  the  way  of  a  binding  force, 
a  sense  of  co7nmunity  within.  Is  that  growing 
within — 

Secretary  Dulles:  A  community  within  the  free 
world  ? 

Mr.  Mclnnis:  Within  the  free  world,  and  par- 
ticularly within  the  Atlantic  world. 

Secretary  Dulles:  I  figure  it  is  growing.  And 
we  certainly  need  it.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
Of  course,  one  of  the  hardest  things,  a  thing  that 
has  in  the  past  often  been  regarded  as  impossible, 
is  to  hold  together  an  alliance  when  the  danger 
of  immediate  attack  or  when  the  existence  of  ac- 
tual war  is  over. 

Mr.  Mclnnis:  Yes. 

Secretary  Dulles:  At  the  last  meeting  at  Copen- 
hagen we  expressed  there  the  sentiment  which  was 
held  by  all  of  the  members,  that  by  developing 
NATO  as  a  place  where  there  was  consultation 
and  exchange  of  views  we  were  creating  something 
there.  It  was  not  just  a  military  defensive  or- 
ganization. We  were  creating  something  new,  al- 
most, in  history  in  drawing  nations  together — and 
independent  nations— but  nations  who  had  enough 
regard  for  each  other's  views  so  that  we  sat  down 
and  talked  over  our  problems  together.  And  that 
is  a  very  important  problem. 

Mr.  Mclnnis:  Lord  Montgomery  suggested  a 
short  time  ago  we  were  still  thinking  of  NATO''s 
purposes  as  a  military  deterrent  and  now  we  were 
being  outflanked  by  economic  infiltration  in  other 
areas  and  that  we  really  hadnH  a  policy  for  that. 

Secretary  Dulles:  Well,  in  the  military  sense  I 
think  we  have  pretty  well  coped  with  the  situation. 
Now,  of  course,  economic-political  offensives  don't 
have  any  necessary  geographical  boundaries.  You 
can  conduct  those  things  at  a  distance.     You  can 
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leapfrog — ^go  over  the  military  lines.  And  there 
is  certainly  an  intensification  of  that  kind  of  a 
campaign.  It's  really  nothing  new.  It  has  been 
planned  by  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  long  time,  but 
they  have  only  recently  had  a  sufficient  break- 
through in  their  own  economic  and  industrial  sit- 
uation to  be  able  to  do  that  very  effectively. 

I  notice  that  Stalin,  in  a  speech  he  made  nearly 
20  years  ago,  said  that  in  their  foreign  policy 
their  primary  reliance  was  upon  their  growing 
economic,  political,  and  cultural  strength.  He  put 
that  as  number-one  20  years  ago.  And  they  are 
doing  that.  And  I  think  that  we  ourselves  have 
got  to  be  more  responsive  than  we  have  been  to 
meet  that.  But  I  think  we  have  got  to  be  more 
responsive,  not  only  to  meet  tlie  Soviet  threat  but 
to  meet  the  new  conditions  of  the  world.  We 
should  be  meeting  them  even  if  there  wasn't  a 
Communist  threat. 

Canada's  Role  in  the  Western  Alliance 

Mr.  Mclnnis:  Noio,  Canada  of  course  is  ex- 
tremely interested  in  this.,  sir.  We  sometimes 
wonder  what  our  position  is.  Are  we  simply 
auxiliaries,  or  do  ive  have  a  special  role  in  the 
Western  alliance? 

Secretary  Dulles:  Well,  Canada  has  a  special 
role  in  a  niunber  of  respects.  Of  course,  from  a 
military  standpoint,  Canada,  occupying  the  north- 
em  portion  of  this  continent,  has  an  extremely 
important  part  to  play.  The  nations  of  Europe, 
basing  themselves  on  past  history,  think,  if 
another  war  should  start,  they  would  be  the  first 
targets.  I  think  some  of  us  feel  that,  if  another 
war  were  to  start,  it  could  be  over  the  Pole,  and 
indeed  Ivhrushchev  suggested  that  in  one  of  his 
recent  messages. 

In  Canada,  as  one  of  the  members  of  NATO 
which  is  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  with  the 
United  States,  we  have  a  special  role  together  to 
point  out  to  our  European  friends  that  the  danger 
is  not  just  to  them,  that  we  have  got  some  prob- 
lems over  here.  And  we  would  be  glad,  on  our 
side,  to  help  point  that  out. 

Mr.  Mclnnis:  We  feel,  of  course,  that  we  have  a 
responsibility  too.  In  fact,  sometimes  we  feel  our 
responsibility  is  a  good  deal  larger  than  our  influ- 
ence.   Is  Canada  listened  to,  for  example? 

Secretary  Dxilles :  I  can  assure  you  that  at  every 
meeting  that  I  have  been  to,  whether  it  is  at  the 


United  Nations  or  NATO,  Canada  is  listened  to. 
Now,  we  are  in  some  organizations  where,  un- 
fortunately, Canada  isn't — the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  many  of  our  Pacific  organiza- 
tions— so  that  we  have  certain  responsibilities  in 
certain  parts  of  the  world  that  Canada  doesn't 
share  with  us.  But  wherever  we  are  sharing  them 
together,  the  voice  of  Canada  is  heard — 

Mr.  Mclnnis:  Well,  we  occasionally — 

Secretary  Dulles:  — and  heeded. 

Mr.  Mclnnis :  Thank  you,  sir.  We  occasionally 
have,  of  course,  some  differences  of  approach  with 
the  United  States.  Have  we  ever  managed  to 
change  the  American  point  of  view  or  the  Ameri- 
can decision? 

Secretary  Dulles:  You  have,  indeed. 

Mr.  Mclnnis:  Could  you  give  us  examples? 

Secretary  Dulles:  Let's  take  the  most  contro- 
versial thing,  perhaps,  of  all — that  is  our  wheat 
disposal  policy.  Now,  I  know  that  doesn't  work 
to  your  complete  satisfaction.  But  I  do  know 
this,  that  we  do  have  a  system  whereby  we  talk 
these  things  over  together  and  that  has  resulted 
in  a  very  considerable  modification  of  our  prac- 
tices. As  I  say,  we  don't  quite  meet  your  view- 
point, but  I  can  say  that  the  way  we  act  in  that 
matter  is  totally  different  from  what  it  would  be 
if  we  did  not  have  Canada  as  a  partner  with  whom 
we  talked  these  problems  over.  It  would  be  catas- 
trophic to  you  if  we  didn't  pay  attention  to  some 
of  your  views. 

Mr.  Mclnnis:  It  could  he,  very  definitely,  and 
sometijnes,  of  course,  we  feel  we  come  down  here 
and  get  pretty  dusty  answers  on  tariffs  and  even 
on  wheat  disposal,  although  I  recognise  that  some 
of  that  is  not  directly  the  administration  hut  Con- 
gress. And  the  problem  of  Congress  in  our  rela- 
tions is  a  vei'y  real  one  to  tis. 

Secretary  Dulles:  Well,  we  have  problems  with 
the  Congress ;  even  the  State  Department  occasion- 
ally has  problems  with  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Mclnnis:  You  sometimes  have  to  negotiate 
with  the  Senate  as  a  foreign  power  almost? 

Secretary  Dulles:  We  have  problems  with  the 
Congress.  But  I  do  believe  this,  that  by  and  large, 
if  you  look  at  what  Congress  has  done  over  recent 
years— the  past  30  or  40  years — I  think  you  will 
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feel  that  Congress  has  followed  in  the  main  pretty 
enlightened  policies.  There  has  never  been  any 
country  in  the  history  of  the  world  which  has  done 
as  much  over  these  recent  years,  I  think,  as  the 
United  States  has  done  and  has  done  it  in  all  cases 
with  the  basic  approval  of  the  Congress.  And, 
while  we  have  our  differences,  I  am  not  one  to  say 
that  Congress  has  not  also  in  the  main  been  pretty 
enlightened.  We  struggle  along,  but  we  generally 
come  out  with  a  reasonable  result. 

Mr.  Mclnnis:  Well,  we  have  been  trying  to  find 
some  way  that  xoill  give  us  an  assuraiwe,  for  ex- 
ample, against  a  repetition  of  the  Norman  case^ 
and  we  don't  seem  to  he  able  to  get  anything  very 
definite  there,  apparently  again  because  of  this 
separation  of  powers. 

Secretary  Dulles :  That  is  quite  true.  The  Exec- 
utive cannot  give  a  promise  which  is  binding  on 
the  Congress.  Now,  under  your  parliamentary 
system,  where  your  Executive  is  identified  with 
and  a  part  of  a  parliamentary  majority,  you  can 
do  these  things  much  more  easily ;  but,  as  you  point 
out,  the  separation  of  powers  in  our  Government 
makes  those  things  more  difficult  for  us. 

Mr.  Mclnnis:  Isn't  it,  however,  froin,  our  point 
of  view,  rather  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  t) 
administration  to  use  its  influence  where  it  has  no 
actual  constitutional  authority?  Influence  must 
certainly  be  substituted. 

Secretary  Dulhs:  I  think  that  the  facts  are  that 
we  do  do  that.  Now,  sometimes  influence  is  more 
effective  if  it  isn't  published.  But  I  think  you 
can  be  confident  that  our  influence  with  the  Con- 
gress is  exerted  in  ways  of  which  you  would  ap- 
prove. 

Mr.  Mclnnis:  Is  there  anything,  sir,  tliat  we 
should  be  doing  on  our  part  to  keep  good  relations 
going?    We  try  to  be  self -critical  on  this. 

Secretary  Dulles:  Well,  let  me  say  this,  Mr.  Mc- 
lnnis. I  would  not  myself  have  any  complaint 
against  Canada  that  I  want  to  voice.  We  have 
our  little  differences,  and  we  talk  them  over  quietly 
and  privately.  But,  by  and  large,  the  policies  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  I  believe,  go  along 
in  parallel  lines  side  by  side,  and  in  all  the  big 
issues  we  are  together. 


Mr.  Mclnnis:  Thank  you  very  much,  sir.    This 
has  been  most  kind. 


United  States  and  India  Sign 
$75  Million  Loan  Agreements 

Press  release  346  dated  June  23 

Negotiations  implementing  the  United  States 
decision,  which  was  announced  at  Washington  on 
March  4,^  to  extend  loans  to  India  totaling  $225 
million  for  use  in  connection  with  that  coimtry's 
economic  development  program  were  completed  on 
June  23  with  the  sig:iing  at  Washington  and  New 
Delhi  of  U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund  agree- 
ments aggregating  $75  million.  An  earlier  agree- 
ment, signed  at  Washington  Jmie  12,  between  the 
United  States  and  India  had  previously  made 
available  the  initial  loan  of  $150  million  of  this 
program  through  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington. 

At  Washington  on  June  23  Dempster  Mcintosh, 
manager  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  for  the 
United  States,  and  H.  Dayal,  Charge  d'Affaires  of 
the  Indian  Embassy,  for  his  Government,  signed 

^-million  DLF  loan  agreement  to  help  finance 
railw^improvement  in  India.  Mr.  INIcIntosli,  in 
signing  the  agreements,  indicated  that  this  loan 
will  permit  the  procurement  of  steel  to  produce 
approximately  20,000  freight  cars,  300  steam  loco- 
motives, 2,500  underframes,  and  other  facilities. 
The  rolling  stock  will  be  manufactured  prin- 
cipally in  privately  owned  plants. 

At  the  same  time  at  New  Delhi,  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor Ellsworth  Bunker  and  India's  Finance  Min- 
ister, Morarji  Desai,  signed  a  loan  agreement 
making  available  an  additional  $35  million  in 
DLF  funds  to  help  India  finance  development 
projects  in  road  transportation  and  the  cement  and 
jute  industries,  all  of  which  will  be  in  the  private 
sector.  Of  this  amount,  $25  million  will  be  used 
to  finance  the  acquisition  of  approximately  16,000 
tmcks,  jeeps,  and  buses,  or  components  for  their 
manufacture;  $5  million  for  equipment  to  expand 
India's  cement  industry ;  and  $5  million  for  equip- 
ment to  modernize  and  expand  India's  jute  in- 
dustry. 


'For  background,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  29,  1957,  p.  694,  and 
Sept.  2,  m.jT,  p.  384. 


'  Bulletin  of  Mar.  24,  1958,  p.  464. 
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Funds  Appropriated  for  Building 
Panama  Canal  Bridge 

Press  release  352  dated  June  25 

Fulfillment  of  another  important  U.S.  treaty 
commitment  to  the  Kej^ublic  of  Panama  has  been 
assured  with  enactment  of  legislation  apjjropriat- 
ing  an  additional  $19,250,000  to  build  a  high-level 
bridge  over  the  Pacific  end  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1955  with 
Panama,^  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
agreed  to  seek  the  legislative  authorization  and 
necessary  appropriations  for  construction  of  a 
bridge  at  Balboa,  Canal  Zone. 

Preliminary  work  on  the  bridge  began  last  year 
with  the  appropriation  of  $750,000,  after  its  con- 
struction was  authorized  by  the  act  of  July  23, 
1956.  The  new  moneys  will  enable  actual  con- 
struction to  proceed  on  the  bridge,  which  will  join 
eastern  and  western  Panama  and  eventually  form 
an  important  link  in  the  Pan  American  Highway 
system. 

The  $19,250,000  item  was  included  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  which  the  President  signed  on 
June  25. 


U.S.  Lends  $2,300,000  to  Ecuador 
for  Inter- American  Conference 

Press  release  360  dated  June  27 

The  U.S.  Government  announced  on  June  27 
a  loan  of  $2,300,000  to  Ecuador  to  help  finance 
dollar  costs  of  construction  materials  and  equip- 
ment for  an  assembly  haU  and  other  facilities  for 
the  Eleventh  Inter-American  Conference  to  be 
held  at  Quito,  Ecuador,  late  in  1959  or  early  in 
1960.  After  the  conference  the  hall  and  facilities 
will  be  used  by  the  Ecuadoran  Government.  At  a 
ceremony  held  in  the  Department  of  State,  Eoy  E. 
Kubottom,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  and  Dr.  Jose  E.  Chiriboga,  Am- 
bassador of  Ecuador,  exchanged  diplomatic  notes 
constituting  a  loan  agreement  between  the  two 
Governments.  The  loan  is  being  made  by  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration. 


The  Inter- American  Conference  is  the  supreme 
organ  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
is  usually  attended  by  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
21  American  Eepublics.  The  Tenth  Inter- Ameri- 
can Conference  was  held  at  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
in  1954.  At  that  meeting  Ecuador  suggested  that 
it  be  designated  as  host  for  the  next  Inter- Ameri- 
can Conference,  and  this  suggestion  was  accepted 
by  the  other  American  states. 


United  States  To  Send  Wheat 
to  Lebanon 

Press  release  362  dated  June  27 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June 
27  that  the  United  States  will  send  65,000  tons  of 
wheat  to  Lebanon  to  relieve  an  emergency  food 
situation  there  due  to  crop  losses  from  drought. 

An  agreement  under  which  the  U.S.  wheat  will 
be  made  available  was  signed  on  June  27  by  Nadim 
Dimechkie,  the  Lebanese  Ambassador.  The  grain, 
which  will  come  from  surplus  stocks  of  the  U.S. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  will  be  supplied 
to  Lebanon  under  the  emergency  provisions  of  title 
II,  Public  Law  480,  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act. 

Arrangements  are  now  being  made  by  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  to  ship  the 
grain  to  Lebanon  in  the  soonest  time  possible. 


United  States  and  Ceylon  Sign 
Development  Loan  Fund  Agreement 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  24 
(press  release  348)  that  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  on  that  date  made  available  $1.6  million  to 
Ceylon  to  help  finance  irrigation  and  land-devel- 
opment projects  and  to  repair  damages  caused  by 
recent  floods. 

A  formal  agreement  lending  the  funds  to  Cey- 
lon was  signed  for  that  Government  by  E.  S.  S. 
Gmiewardene,  Ambassador  of  Ceylon,  and  for  the 
United  States  by  Dempster  Mclntosli,  manager  of 
the  Development  Loan  Fund.  Authorization  for 
this  loan  had  been  announced  on  May  20,  1958.^ 
The  loan  is  repayable  over  a  period  of  20  years. 


'  For  text  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Understanding  and 
Cooperation,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  7,  1955,  p.  238. 
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U.S.  Loan  To  Help  Greece 
Build  Fertilizer  Plant 

Press  release  S44  dated  June  23 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  aimounced  on 
June  23  that  it  has  agreed  to  lend  $12  million  to 
assist  Greece  in  establishing  a  nitrogenous  ferti- 
lizer plant  which  has  been  one  of  the  highest  pri- 
ority projects  proposed  under  the  new  5-year  de- 
velopment program  of  the  Greek  Government. 

The  plant,  for  which  Greece  requested  U.S.  as- 
sistance, will  utilize  the  lignite  deposits  being 
mined  at  Ptolemais  in  northern  Greece  in  one  of 
the  most  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  country. 
It  is  expected  to  provide  1,000  jobs  directly  in  the 
factory,  save  on  imports  up  to  $15  million  annu- 
ally in  foreign  exchange,  and  provide  low-cost 
fertilizer  to  the  Greek  farmer.  The  plant  will  be 
operated  by  power  generated  at  a  new  thermal 
station  being  built  by  the  Public  Service  Corpora- 
tion of  Greece  to  draw  on  the  indigenous  lignite 
deposits  as  a  source  of  power. 

Estimated  annual  production  of  75,000  tons  of 
fixed  nitrogen,  or  the  equivalent  of  300,000  tons  of 
finished  nitrogen-based  fertilizers,  is  expected  to 
meet  Greece's  immediate  demands  for  this  type  of 
fertilizer.  Production  will  include  25,000  tons 
each  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  ammonium  ni- 
trate-cal  and  5,000  tons  of  liquid  ammonia.  The 
total  capacity  will  provide  almost  all  of  Greece's 
estimated  requirements  of  77,000  tons  of  fixed  ni- 
trogen by  1960.  At  present  virtually  all  of 
Greece's  fixed  nitrogen  has  to  be  imported. 

The  DLF  funds  will  assist  in  the  financing  of 
the  foreign-exchange  costs  necessary  to  construct 
the  plant.  The  loan,  the  first  for  Greece  under  the 
new  DLF  program,  would  be  repayable  in  Greek 
currency  over  a  period  of  12  years.  Negotiations 
are  now  proceeding  to  conclude  arrangements  for 
formal  si<rning  of  a  loan  agreement. 


President  Suspends  Consideration 
of  Lead  and  Zinc  Tariffs 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  19 

The  President  announced  on  June  19  that  he 
was  suspending  his  consideration  at  this  time  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  U.S.   Tariff  Com- 


mission in  the  escape-clause  case  involving  lead 
and  zinc. 

A  final  decision  would  be  appropriate,  the 
President  said,  after  the  Congress  completed  its 
consideration  of  the  minerals  stabilization  plan 
presentetl  with  his  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Early  action  by  the  Congress  on 
this  plan,  which  offers  a  moi"e  effective  approach  to 
the  problems  of  the  lead  and  zinc  industries,  would 
help  assure  a  healthy  and  vigorous  minerals  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States. 

The  President  set  forth  his  conclusion  in  iden- 
tical letters  to  the  chairmen  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  and  Senate  Finance  Committees. 

Letter  to  Chairmen  of  Congressional  Committees  > 

June  19,  1958 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Under  Section  7  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
reported  to  me  on  April  24,  1958,  its  finding  that 
the  domestic  producers  of  lead  and  zinc  were  ex- 
periencing serious  injury.  The  Commission  was 
evenly  divided  on  its  recommendation  for  re- 
medial action.  Three  of  the  Commissioners 
recommended  maximum  increases  in  tariffs  with 
quantitative  limitations.  The  other  three  Com- 
missioners recommended  an  increase  in  tariffs  to 
the  1930  rates  without  quantitative  limitations  of 
any  kind. 

I  am  suspending  my  consideration  of  these  rec- 
ommendations at  this  time.  A  final  decision  will 
be  appropriate  after  the  Congress  has  completed 
its  consideration  during  this  session  of  the  pro- 
posed Minerals  Stabilization  Plan  which  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  my 
approval.  This  Plan  offers  a  more  effective  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  the  domestic  lead  and 
zinc  industries,  and  in  view  of  their  urgent  needs, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  Congress  will  act  expeditiously 
on  this  Plan  to  help  assure  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
minerals  industry  in  the  United  States. 
Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 


'  Addressed  to  Harry  Flood  Byrd,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  and  Wilbur  D.  Mills, 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
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President  Asks  for  Congressional  Approval  of  Agreement 
With  European  Atomic  Energy  Community 


DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  State  annomiced  on  Jime  23 
(press  release  345)  that  President  Eisenhower 
had  on  that  day  transmitted  to  Congress  and 
asked  early  approval  of  an  international  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the  Euro- 
pean Atomic  Energy  Community  (EUR ATOM)  .^ 
Under  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Act, 
congressional  approval  of  this  instrument  is  nec- 
essary prior  to  entering  into  a  U.S.-EURATOM 
agreement  for  cooperation,  which  woidd  embrace 
a  one-million-kilowatt  joint  program  of  nuclear 
power  development. 

This  program  involves  the  construction  by  1963 
in  the  six  EURATOM  countries— Belgium, 
France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy, 
Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands — of  approxi- 
mately six  large-scale  nuclear  power  plants  based 
on  United  States-type  reactors.  This  would  pro- 
vide sufficient  electrical  generating  capacity  to 
meet  the  power  requirements  of  more  than  5  mil- 
lion people  in  the  EURATOM  area. 

In  submitting  the  international  agreement  the 
President  sent  a  special  message  to  Congress  de- 
scribing the  importance  of  this  imdertaking  to  the 
United  States  and  EURATOM.  The  proposed 
cooperative  program  would  open  the  way  to  using 
nuclear  power  in  Western  Europe  to  help  meet 
their  rising  demands  for  energy. 

As  current  costs  of  electric  power  in  Europe 
are  higher  than  in  the  United  States,  nuclear 
power  will  be  economical  earlier  there  than  in  the 


'  For  text  of  a  joint  statement  released  at  Wasbington 
and  Luxembourg  on  Apr.  3,  1958,  at  the  conclusion  of 
meetings  of  a  joint  U.S.-EURATOM  working  party,  see 
Bulletin  of  Apr.  28, 1958,  p.  709. 


United  States.  Thus  the  experience  gained 
through  the  construction  and  operation  of  nuclear 
plants  based  on  reactors  of  United  States  design 
will  be  an  important  factor  in  accelerating  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  power  in  the  United  States. 
Maximum  support  by  industry  in  this  country  and 
in  the  EURATOM  nations  is  considered  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  venture. 

In  addition,  this  program  should  contribute 
substantially  to  the  success  of  EURATOM  with 
resultant  increase  in  the  strength  and  solidarity 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world.  Coopera- 
tion with  Europe  to  the  end  of  continuing  eco- 
nomic growth  has  long  been  a  major  element  of 
United  States  foreign  policy.  The  joint  nuclear 
power  program  with  EURATOM  is  expected  to 
provide  new  horizons  for  further  economic  and 
social  advances  in  an  integrated  Europe.  The 
United  States  welcomed  the  formation  of  the 
European  Atomic  Energy  Community  as  an  im- 
portant step  toward  this  goal. 

With  the  approval  of  the  President,  the  United 
States  began  in  January  1958  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  reaching  agreement  with  EURATOM 
on  a  program  under  which  existing  utilities  in  the 
EURATOM  nations  would  build  and  operate  nu- 
clear power  plants  using  equipment  produced  in 
the  United  States  and  the  EURATOM  area.  The 
program  worked  out  involves  a  joint  research  and 
development  effort.,  availability  of  enriched  re- 
actor fuel  from  the  United  States,  mutually  satis- 
factory safeguards  and  controls  so  that  both 
EURATOM  and  the  United  States  may  be  as- 
sured of  the  peaceful  purposes  of  the  joint  pro- 
gram, and  long-term  credits  to  EURATOM. 

The  establishment  and  initiation  of  the  cooper- 
ative program  are  subject  to  several  statutory 
steps  of  which  the  international  agreement  is  the 
first.     Following  approval  of  this  agreement,  an 
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agieeinent  for  cooperation  with  EURATOM  in- 
corporating tlw  details  of  the  plan  will  be  placed 
formally  before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  Congressional  approval  of  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  of  funds  and  certain  other 
enabling  legislation  will  also  be  required  for  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  its  share  of  the  joint 
program. 

The  competent  bodies  of  the  EUEATOM  Com- 
munity (the  EURATOM  Commission  and  the 
EURATOM  Council  of  Ministers)  already  have 
taken  their  necessary  statutoiy  actions. 

The  President  in  his  message  to  the  Congress 
stressed  the  urgency  in  launching  this  cooperative 
effort  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  the  face  of  challenges  to  the  West, 
this  program  offers  heartening  evidence  of  the 
fundamental  unity  of  purpose  for  the  common 
good  wliich  exists  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  today  and  illustrates  our  basic  desire  to 
concentrate  on  harnessing  the  atom  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

Attached  is  an  outline  of  the  proposed  program. 

Outline  of  Proposed  United  States — EURATOM 
Program 

A.  Objectives 

1.  The  aim  of  the  joint  program  will  be  to  bring  into 
operation  in  the  Community  by  1963  about  one  million  elec- 
tric kilowatts  of  installed  nuclear  capacity,  in  reactors 
of  proven  types  developed  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
initiate  immediately  a  joint  research  and  develojiment  pro- 
gram centered  on  those  reactors.  The  program  would  be 
conducted  so  as  to  obtain  maximum  support  of  the  in- 
dustries of  the  Community  and  of  the  United  States. 
Their  active  participation  is  indispensable  to  the  success 
of  the  program. 

B.  Major  Features 

1.  The  total  capital  cost,  exclusive  of  fuel,  is  estimated 
not  to  exceed  $350  million.  These  funds  will  be  provided 
for  by  the  participating  utilities  and  other  European 
sources  of  capital,  such  financing  to  be  arranged  with  the 
appropriate  assistance  of  EURATOM.  Up  to  $135  million 
would  be  provided  by  the  United  States  Government  to 
EURATOM  in  the  form  of  a  long-term  line  of  credit  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  These  funds  will  be  re-lent  by 
EURATOM  for  the  construction  of  nuclear  power  plants 
under  the  program. 

2.  The  nuclear  power  plants  under  the  program  will  be 
built,  owned,  and  operated  by  utilities  in  the  member 
states.  All  ri.sks  due  to  uncertainties  in  constrtiction, 
maintenance,  and  operating  costs  and  load  factors  will  be 
borne  directly  by  these  utilities.  In  the  course  of  the 
negotiation  it  was  determined  that  the  economic  risks 
associated  today  with  the  reactor  fuel  cycle  must  be  min- 
imized if  participation  by  the  European  utility  industry 


is  to  bo  reasonably  assured.  To  this  end  the  United  States, 
for  a  10-year  period  of  operation,  will  guarantee  ceiling 
costs  for  the  fabrication  of  the  fuel  elements  required,  as 
well  as  a  fixed  life  for  these  elements. 

3.  A  proposed  research  and  development  program  es- 
tablished for  a  10-year  period  will  be  centered  on  the 
improvement  in  the  performance  of  the  reactors  involved 
in  the  program  and  the  lowering  of  fuel  cycle  costs. 
During  the  first  5  years  the  financial  contribution  of  the 
Community  and  the  United  States  will  amount  to  about 
$50  million  each,  with  the  sum  required  for  the  second 
5-year  period  to  be  determined  at  a  later  date. 

4.  Under  the  arrangements  proposed  the  United  States 
would  sell  to  the  Community  a  net  quantity  of  30,000 
kilograms  of  contained  U-235  in  uranium  to  cover  the  fuel- 
ing and  other  requirements  of  the  program  for  such  ma- 
terial over  a  20-year  operating  period.  The  initial  opera- 
ting inventory,  which  amounts  to  approximately  9,000 
kilograms  of  contained  U-235,  would  be  sold  to  the  Com- 
munity on  a  deferred  payment  basis.  The  balance  of  about 
20,000  kilograms,  which  represents  estimated  burnup  and 
process  losses  over  the  20-year  operating  period,  and  1,000 
kilograms  to  provide  for  research  and  test  reactors  asso- 
ciated with  the  program,  would  be  paid  for  on  a  current 
basis. 

5.  The  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  process  in 
its  facilities,  at  established  U.  S.  domestic  prices,  spent  fuel 
elements  from  the  reactors  to  be  included  in  the  program. 

6.  With  respect  to  any  special  nuclear  material  pro- 
duced in  reactors  fueled  with  materials  obtained  from 
the  United  States  under  this  joint  program,  which  is  in 
excess  of  the  need  of  the  Community  for  such  material 
for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  would  have  the  right  of  first  option 
to  purchase  such  material  at  the  announced  fuel  value 
price  in  effect  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  purchase. 
In  the  event  this  option  is  not  exercised  by  the  Agency,  the 
United  States  would  be  prepared  during  the  first  10  years 
of  reactor  operation  to  purchase  such  material  at  the 
U.S.-announced  fuel  value  price  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
purchase. 

7.  Technological  and  economic  data  developed  under  the 
program  would  be  made  available  to  the  industries  within 
the  Community  and  the  United  States  under  provisions 
designed  to  assure  the  widespread  dissemination  of  the 
information  developed  in  the  course  of  the  program. 

8.  Under  the  program  the  Community  will  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  establishment  of  a  safeguards  system 
which  will  be  formulated  in  accordance  with  agreed-upon 
principles.  This  system  will  be  designed  to  assure  that 
the  materials  received  from  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
special  nuclear  material  produced  therefrom,  will  be  used 
for  peaceful  purposes  only.  The  proposed  agreement  for 
cooperation  with  the  Community  provides  for  frequent 
consultation  between  parties  on  the  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem and  that  the  Community  will  establish  a  mutually 
satisfactory  safeguards  system  based  on  these  principles. 
By  exchange  of  letters  both  parties  have  agreed  that  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  include  permission  for  verifica- 
tion, by  mutually  approved  scientific  methods,  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  safeguards  and  control  systems  applied 
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to  nuclear  materials  received  from  the  other  party  or  de- 
rived therefrom  in  connection  with  the  joint  program. 
Continuation  of  the  cooperative  program  will  be  contin- 
gent upon  the  Community's  establishing  and  maintaining 
a  mutually  satisfactory  safeguards  system.  The  Com- 
munity also  has  agi-eed  to  consult  with  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  assure  the  development  of  a 
safeguards  system  reasonably  compatible  with  that  of  the 
Agency.  The  agreement  for  cooperation,  which  has  been 
negotiated,  will  contain  all  of  the  guaranties  required 
by  section  123  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended.  In  addition,  in  the  event  of  the  establishment 
of  an  international  safeguards  and  control  system  by  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the  United  States 
and  EURATOM  will  consult  regarding  assumption  by  that 
Agency  of  the  safeguards  and  control  over  fissionable  ma- 
terial utilized  and  produced  in  implementation  of  the  joint 
program. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE 
CONGRESS  2 

Letter  of  Transmittal 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

I  am  transmitting  today  for  approval  by  the 
Congress  an  international  agreement  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Euro- 
pean Atomic  Energy  Community  which  will  be  a 
first  step  toward  mutually  beneficial  cooperation 
in  the  peaceful  applications  of  atomic  energy  be- 
tween this  new  European  Community  and  the 
United  States.  The  specific  program  which  I  am 
asking  the  Congress  to  consider  and  approve  on 
an  urgent  basis  is  a  joint  undertaking  by  the 
United  States  and  Euratom  to  foster  the  construc- 
tion in  Europe  by  1963  of  approximately  6  major 
nuclear  power  reactors  which  would  produce 
about  1  million  kilowatts  of  electricity. 

This  international  agreement  is  being  submitted 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections  11  (L)  and 
124  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 
The  cooperation  to  be  undertaken  after  approval 
of  the  international  agreement  will  be  pursuant  to 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  an  agreement  for  co- 
operation entered  into  in  accordance  with  section 
123  of  that  act. 

The  elements  which  combine  to  make  such  a 
joint  program  possible  are  the  same  that  led  to 
the  first  great  breakthrough  in  the  development  of 
atomic  energy  15  years  ago :  the  intimate  associa- 
tion of  European  and  American  scientists  and 


'  H.  Doc.  411,  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 


close  association  between  European  and  Ameri- 
can engineers  and  industries.  While  the  joint  nu- 
clear power  program  draws  heavily  on  the  history 
of  atomic  energy  development  there  are  important 
new  elements  which  reflect  the  changing  world 
scene. 

The  first  is  the  changing  face  of  Europe  sym- 
bolized by  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Commu- 
nity, which  now  takes  its  place  beside  the  Coal 
and  Steel  Community  and  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Commmiity  (Common  Market)  in  a  fur- 
ther major  step  toward  a  united  Europe.  The  in- 
spiration of  European  statesmen  which  has  now 
come  to  fruition  in  Euratom  is  the  simple  but 
profomidly  important  idea  that  through  concen- 
tration of  the  scientific  and  industrial  potentiali- 
ties of  the  six  countries  it  will  be  possible  to  de- 
velop a  single  major  atomic  energy  complex, 
larger  than  the  sum  of  the  parts,  and  designed  to 
exploit  the  peaceful  potential  of  atomic  energy. 
One  motivation  which  has  therefore  led  to  the 
creation  of  this  new  Community  is  the  growing 
sense  of  urgency  on  the  part  of  Europeans  that 
their  destiny  requires  unity  and  that  the  road  to- 
ward this  unity  is  to  be  found  in  the  development 
of  major  common  programs  such  as  Euratom 
makes  possible.  Another  important  motivation  is 
the  present  and  growing  requirement  of  Europe 
for  a  new  source  of  energy  in  the  face  of  rapidly 
increasing  requirements  and  the  limited  possibili- 
ties of  increasing  the  indigenous  supply  of  conven- 
tional fuels.  The  Europeans  see  atomic  energy 
not  merely  as  an  alternative  source  of  energy  but 
as  something  which  they  must  develop  quickly  if 
they  are  to  continue  their  economic  growth  and 
exercise  their  rightful  influence  in  world  aifairs. 
The  success  of  this  undertaking,  therefore,  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  United  States,  for  the  160 
million  people  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  are 
crucial  to  North  Atlantic  strength. 

It  is  tlierefore  gratifying  that  the  reactor  re- 
search, development,  testing,  and  construction 
program  in  the  United  States  has  progressed  to 
the  pomt  that  United  States  reactors  of  proven 
types  are  available  and  will  be  selected  for  com- 
mercial exploitation  in  the  joint  program  of  large- 
scale  nuclear  reactors. 

The  abundance  of  conventional  fuel  in  the 
United  States  and  hence  our  lower  cost  of  elec- 
tricity as  contrasted  with  higher  energy  costs  in 
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Europe  means  that  it  is  possible  for  nuclear  power 
reactors  to  produce  economic  electrical  energy  in 
Europe  before  it  will  be  possible  to  do  so  in  most 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  basic  arrangements  which  have  been  worked 
out  with  Euratom  are  designed  to  take  advantage 
of  many  favorable  factors  and  circumstances. 
Tlie}'  promise  to  result  in  a  program  that  will  ini- 
tially be  of  great  benefit  to  Euratom  and  the 
United  States,  and  thei'eafter  to  nations  everj'- 
where  that  choose  to  profit  from  Euratom's  ex- 
perience. American  knowledge  and  industrial 
capacity  will  be  joined  with  the  scientific  and  in- 
dustrial talents  of  Europe  in  an  accelerated 
nuclear  power  program  to  meet  Europe's  presently 
urgent  need  for  a  new  source  of  energy. 

The  plants  to  be  built  will  be  paid  for  and 
operated  by  the  existing  public  and  private 
utilities  in  the  six  countries;  components  will  be 
manufactured  hx  American  and  European  in- 
dustry. Through  this  association  the  basis  will 
be  laid  for  future  mutually  beneficial  commercial 
collaboration  in  the  atomic  energy  business.  The 
major  portion  of  the  fund  for  the  construction 
of  the  plants  will  come  from  European  sources  of 
capital.  The  United  States,  through  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  is  prepared  to  supplement  these 
funds  by  making  available  to  the  new  Community 
a  long-term  line  of  credit. 

A  central  purpose  of  the  proposed  joint  pro- 
gram is  for  Euratom  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  create  an  institutional  and  economic 
environment  which  will  encourage  the  European 
utilities  to  embark  quickly  upon  a  large-scale  nu- 
clear power  program.  As  this  program  goes 
forward,  it  will  make  possible  significant  prog- 
ress in  the  development  of  atomic  power  elsewhere 
in  the  world. 

The  expectation  that  nuclear  power  will  be  eco- 
nomic rests  on  the  inherent  promise  of  achieving 
substantially  lowered  fuel  costs  which  will  more 
than  compensate  for  the  higher  capital  costs  of 
nuclear  plants.  The  principal  immediate  prob- 
lem is  to  limit  during  this  developmental  phase 
the  economic  uncertainties  connected  with  the 
burning  of  nuclear  fuel  in  these  reactors.  To 
assist  in  meeting  this  problem  the  United  States 
will  provide  certain  special  and  limited  guaranties 
and  incentives  to  permit  American  fuel  fabri- 
cators and  the  European  utilities  and  industries 


to  enter  into  firm  contractual  arrangements  with 
greater  certainty  as  to  the  actual  costs  of  nuclear 
energy  from  the  reactors  than  is  now  possible. 

Of  major  importance,  the  new  European  Com- 
munity and  the  United  States  will  establish  a 
jointly  financed  research  and  development  pro- 
gram, the  purpose  of  which  will  be  to  improve 
the  performance  of  these  reactors  and  thus  to 
further  the  economic  feasibility  of  nuclear  power. 
Information  developed  under  the  joint  program 
will  be  made  available  to  American  and  Euro- 
pean industry  for  the  general  advancement  of 
power  reactor  technology. 

In  addition  to  the  international  agreement  sub- 
mitted herewith,  the  necessary  requests  for  con- 
gressional action  required  to  cari-y  out  the  pro- 
gram will  be  submitted  shortly. 

I  believe  that  the  initiation  of  this  progi-am  of 
cooperation  with  Euratom  represents  a  major 
step  in  the  application  of  nuclear  technology  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind. 

The  United  States  and  Euratom  have  reaffirmed 
their  dedication  to  the  objectives  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  intend  that 
the  results  of  this  program  will  benefit  the  Agency 
and  the  nations  participating  in  it.  Considera- 
tion is  now  being  given  to  ways  in  which  the 
United  States  can  work  with  the  Agency  in  carry- 
ing forward  its  functions.  A  proposed  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  with  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  is  now  being  negotiated 
and  is  under  review  by  the  Agency.  This  agi-ee- 
ment  provides  principally  for  the  transfer  of  the 
special  nuclear  material  already  offered  to  the 
Agency  by  the  United  States  for  certain  services, 
such  as  chemical  processing,  and  for  the  broad 
exchange  of  unclassified  information  in  further- 
ance of  the  Agency's  program. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  joint 
United  States-Euratom  program,  I  must  stress 
its  urgency.  It  was  only  on  the  1st  of  January 
of  this  year  that  the  new  Community  came  into 
being,  determined  to  fulfill  its  obligation  to  cre- 
ate the  conditions  which  will  permit  the  earliest 
development  of  nuclear  power  on  a  major  scale. 
The  Community  is  determined,  as  are  we,  that 
the  joint  program  should  be  initiated  this  year. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Congress,  having  in  mind  the 
political  and  economic  advantages  which  will  ac- 
crue to  us  and  our  European  friends  from  such  a 
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joint  endeavor,  will  wish  to  consider  quickly  and 
favorably  the  proposed  program. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 
The  White  House,  June  S3, 1958. 


Article  II 

As  used  in  this  Agreement,  "Parties"  means  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  European 
Atomic  Energy  Community  (Euratom),  acting  through 
its  Commission.    "Party"  means  one  of  the  Parties. 


Text  of  Agreement 

Agkeement  Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Eubopbi^n  Atomic  Eneegy 
Community    (EURATOM) 

Whereas  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Community 
(Euratom)  has  been  established  by  the  Kingdom  of  Bel- 
gium, the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  French 
Republic,  the  Italian  Republic,  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxembourg,  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
Treaty  of  Rome  signed  on  March  25,  1957,  with  the  aim 
of  contributing  to  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  living 
in  Member  States  and  to  the  development  of  commercial 
exchanges  with  other  countries  by  the  creation  of  condi- 
tions necessary  for  the  speedy  establishment  and  growth 
of  nuclear  industries ; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica has  instituted  a  program  of  international  cooperation 
to  make  available  to  cooperating  nations  the  benefits  of 
peaceful  applications  of  atomic  energy  as  widely  as  ex- 
panding technology  and  considerations  of  the  common 
defense  and  security  will  permit ; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Community 
(Euratom)  have  expressed  their  mutual  desire  for  close 
cooperation  in  the  peaceful  applications  of  atomic  energy, 
and  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Community  (Euratom) 
intends  to  foster  an  extensive  program  which  promises  to 
redound  to  their  common  benefit ; 

Whereas  an  arrangement  providing  for  cooperation  in 
the  peaceful  applications  of  atomic  energy  would  initiate 
a  fruitful  exchange  of  experience  and  technical  develop- 
ment, open  a  new  era  for  mutually  beneficial  action  on 
both  the  governmental  and  industrial  level,  and  reinforce 
solidarity  within  Europe  and  across  the  Atlantic; 

The  Parties  agree  as  follows : 

Article  I 

The  Parties  will  cooperate  in  programs  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  peaceful  applications  of  atomic  energy.  Such 
cooperation  will  be  undertaken  from  time  to  time  pursuant 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  and  shall 
be  subject  to  all  provisions  of  law  respectively  applicable 
to  the  Parties.  Specifically  it  is  understood  that  under 
existing  law  the  cooperation  extended  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  will  be  undertaken  pur- 
suant to  an  Agreement  for  Cooperation  entered  into  in 
accordance  with  Section  123  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended. 


Article  III 

This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  day  on 
which  each  Party  shall  have  received  from  the  other  Party 
written  notification  that  it  has  complied  with  all  statu- 
tory and  constitutional  requirements  for  the  entry  into 
force  of  such  Agreement. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  representatives 
duly  authorized  thereto  have  signed  this  Agreement. 

Done  at  Brussels  on  May  29,  1958,  and  at  Washington 
on  June  18,  1958,  in  duplicate,  in  the  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Netherlands  languages,  each  lan- 
guage being  equally  authentic. 


John  Foster  Dulles 
Lewis  L.  Strauss 


L.  Armand 

Enrico  Medi 
Heinz  L.  Krekeler 

Emmanuel  Sassen 
Paul  de  Groote 


For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America : 
John  Foster  Dulles 
Lewis  L.  Strauss 

For  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Community    (EURA- 
TOM) : 

L.  Armand 
Enrico  Medi 
Heinz  L.  Krekeler 
Paul  de  Groote 
Emmanitel  Sassen 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  the  Agree- 
ment Between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Commimity 
(Euratom),  signed  at  Brussels  on  May  29,  1958,  and  at 
Washington  on  June  18,  195S. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I,  John  Foster  Dulles,  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America,  have  here- 
unto caused  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State  to  be 
affixed  and  my  name  subscribed  by  the  Acting  Authentica- 
tion Ofiicer  of  the  said  Department,  at  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, in  the  District  of  Columbia,  this  nineteenth  day 
of  June  1958. 


[seal] 


John  Foster  Dulles, 

Secretary  of  State. 

By  Pattie  H.  Field, 
Acting  Authentication  Officer, 

Department  of  State. 
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MEMORANDUM  OF  UNDERSTANDING  ^ 

Memorandum  of  Understanding  Regarding  the 
Joint  Nuclear  Power  Program  Proposed  Between 
the  European  Atomic  Energy  Community 
(EURATOM)  and  the  United  States  of  America 

The  steps  taken  by  the  Member  States  of  the  European 
Atomic  Knergy  Community  (EURATOM)  towards  a 
united  Europe  and  the  consistent  support  of  the  United 
States  for  their  efforts  are  an  acknowledgment  that,  in  a 
world  being  rapidly  transformed  by  technical  and  political 
change,  the  problems  our  countries  face  call  for  increasing 
solidarity. 

The  AXember  States  of  EUBATOM  urgently  need  nuclear 
power  to  be  in  a  position  to  meet  future  energy  require- 
ments and  to  assure  continued  economic  progress. 

Both  EURATOM  and  the  United  States  must  carry 
through  the  nuclear  revolution  in  industry  with  maximum 
speed  and  efficiency  in  order  to  remain  in  the  forefront  of 
progress  and  to  open  new  horizons  for  further  economic 
and  social  advance. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  objectives  a  large-scale  joint 
development  program  of  power  reactors  will  be  launched. 

EURATOM  will  benefit  by  the  experience  and  capacity 
which  the  United  States  can  provide  to  make  a  quick 
start  on  such  a  program.  This  will  in  turn  provide  the 
United  States  with  the  opportunity  to  accelerate  its  own 
industrial  development  of  nuclear  power  for  peaceful 
purposes  by  associating  itself  with  the  program.  Con- 
ventional energy  is  generally  more  costly  in  Europe  than 
in  the  United  States,  so  that  nuclear  power  approaches 
the  competitive  range  of  energy  costs  in  Europe,  a  stage 
which  will  be  reached  only  later  in  the  United  States. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Commission  of  the  European 
Atomic  Energy  Community  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  have  agreed  to  this  Memo- 
randum of  Understanding  which  outlines  a  joint  United 
States-EURATOM  development  program  of  large-scale 
nuclear  power  reactors  to  be  constructed  in  the  European 
Atomic  Energy  Community  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  aim  of  the  joint  program  will  be  to  bring  into 
operation  in  the  Community  by  1963  about  1,000,000 
electrical  kilowatts  of  installed  nuclear  capacity  in  re- 
actors of  proven  types  developed  in  the  United  States, 
thus  increasing  substantially  the  total  capacity  envisaged 
by  existing  programs  in  the  Member  States.  The  pro- 
gram is  consistent  with,  and  in  fact  a  point  of  departure 
towards,  the  program  outlined  in  "A  Target  for 
EURATOM".* 


^  This  document,  developed  by  the  joint  United  States- 
EURATOM  working  party  and  negotiated  as  a  first  step 
in  reaching  an  understanding  with  respect  to  the  i)roposed 
joint  United  States-EURATOM  program,  served  as  a 
basis  for  negotiations  leading  to  the  agreement  for  co- 
operation. 

*  Report  submitted  by  Mr.  Louis  Armand,  Mr.  Franz 
Etzel  and  Mr.  Francesco  Giordani  at  the  request  of  the 
Governments  of  Belgium,  France,  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  Italy,  Luxembourg  and  the  Netherlands. 
[Footnote  in  original.] 


It  is  understood  that  the  establishment  and  Initiation 
of  the  joint  program  is  subject  to  appropriate  statutory 
steps,  including  authorization  by  the  competent  bodies 
of  the  Community  and  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

The  joint  program  will  be  conducted  so  as  to  obtain 
the  maximum  support  of  the  industries  of  the  Community 
and  the  United  States ;  indeed,  their  active  participation 
is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  program. 

It  is  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the  Commission  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  the  proposed 
program  will  lead  to  further  cooperation  between  the 
Community  and  the  United  States  in  other  fields  related 
to  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

They  also  see  in  the  joint  program  a  new  type  of  co- 
operation among  allies  on  a  fully  equal  footing  based  on 
organic  links  forged  by  common  efCort,  and  holding  out 
hopes  of  new  steps  for  the  further  development  of  the 
Atlantic  Community. 

The  Commission  of  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
munity and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  reaf- 
firm their  dedication  to  the  objectives  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  intend  that  the  results  of 
their  program  will  benefit  the  Agency  and  the  nations 
participating  in  it. 

1.  OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  of  the  joint  program  will  be: 

A.  To  bring  into  operation  by  1963,  within  the  European 
Atomic  Energy  Community,  large-scale  power  plants 
using  nuclear  reactors  of  proven  types,  on  which  research 
and  development  has  been  carried  to  an  advanced  stage 
in  the  United  States,  having  a  total  installed  capacity  of 
approximately  one  million  kilowatts  of  electricity  and 
under  conditions  which  would  approach  the  competitive 
range  of  conventional  energy  costs  in  Europe. 

B.  To  initiate  immediately  a  joint  research  and  de- 
velopment program  centered  on  these  types  of  reactors. 

2.  SELECTION  AND  APPROVAL  UNDER  THE  PROGRAM 

Under  the  joint  program,  reactor  projects  may  be 
proposed,  constructed  and  operated  by  private  or  govern- 
mental organizations  engaged  in  the  power  industry  or 
in  the  nuclear  energy  field. 

The  Commission  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  establish  jointly,  technical  standards  and 
criteria  ( including  those  relating  to  radiation  protection 
and  reactor  safety)  and  the  procedures  for  selection  and 
approval  of  reactor  projects  under  this  program. 

In  the  evaluation  and  selection  of  such  reactor  proj- 
ects, the  technical  and  economic  features  will  be  con- 
sidered and  approved  jointly  by  the  Commission  and  the 
United  States  Government. 

Other  features  of  such  reactor  projects  will  be  con- 
sidered and  approved  by  the  Commission. 

Reactors  now  being  planned  or  constructed  in  Member 
States  of  the  Community  will  be  eligible  for,  and  will 
receive,  early  consideration  under  the  criteria  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  section. 
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It  is  intended  to  take  and  announce  decisions  on  the 
above  matters  at  tlie  earliest  practicable  date. 

3.  CAPITAL  COSTS 

The  total  capital  cost '  of  the  nuclear  power  plants  with 
an  installed  capacity  of  approximately  one  million  kilo- 
watts of  electricity  to  be  constructed  under  the  program 
is  presently  estimated  not  to  exceed  the  equivalent  of 
$350,000,000  to  be  financed  as  follows: 

A.  Approximately  $250,000,000  to  be  provided  by  the 
participating  utilities  and  other  European  sources  of 
capital,  such  financing  to  be  arranged  with  the  appropri- 
ate assistance  of  EURATOM  ;  and 

B.  Up  to  $135,000,000  to  be  provided  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  EURATOM  in  the  form  of  a  long- 
term  line  of  credit  on  terms  and  conditions  to  be  agreed, 
such  funds  to  be  re-lent  by  EURATOM  for  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  under  this  program. 

4.  FUEL  CYCLES 

The  Commission  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  enter  into  special  arrangements  with  respect 
to  the  fuel  cycle  for  reactors  to  be  constructed  and 
operated  under  the  proposed  program  according  to  the 
principles  set  forth  in  Attachment  A  to  this  memorandum. 

5.  CHEMICAL  PROCESSING 

The  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  pre- 
pared to  process  in  its  facilities,  at  established  U.S. 
domestic  prices,  spent  fuel  elements  from  the  reactors 
to  be  included  in  the  present  program.  The  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  agrees  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  chemical  processing  techniques  in  Europe 
by  providing  technical  advice  and  assistance  both  to 
"Burochemic"  (which  is  to  design  and  build  a  pilot  plant 
at  Mol,  Belgium),  and  to  the  Community  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  future  plants  which  the  Community 
may  decide  to  design  and  construct,  or  to  sponsor. 

6.  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

A.  The  Commission  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  intend  to  initiate  promptly  a  joint  program  of  re- 
search and  development  to  be  conducted  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe  on  the  types  of  reactors 
to  be  constructed  under  the  proposed  program. 

This  Research  and  Development  program  will  be  aimed 
primarily  at  the  improvement  in  performance  of  these 
reactors,  and  at  lowering  fuel  cycle  costs. 

It  will  also  deal  with  plutonium  recycling  and  other 
problems  relevant  to  these  reactors,  thus  contributing 
to  the  over-all  advance  of  the  nuclear  power  art. 

The  research  and  development  program  will  be  estab- 
lished for  a  ten  (10)  year  period.  During  the  first  five 
(5)  years  the  financial  contribution  of  the  Community 
and  the  United  States  will  amount  to  about  $50,000,000 
each.     Prior  to  the  completion  of  the  first  five-year  pe- 


'  Exclusive  of  the  fuel  inventory.     [Footnote  in  origi- 
nal.] 


riod,  the  Parties  wiU  determine  the  financial  require- 
ments for  the  remaining  five-year  period  and  will  under- 
take to  procure  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  program. 
Funds  for  the  second  five-year  period  may  be  in  the  same 
order  of  magnitude. 

The  administration  of  this  program  will  be  conducted 
under  mutually  agreed  arrangements. 

B.  In  addition,  both  the  Commission  and  the  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  push  forward  and 
extend  their  own  research  and  development  programs, 
either  direct  or  sponsored,  on  all  peaceful  aspects  of 
nuclear  science  and  industry,  in  particular  in  such  fields 
as  advanced  civilian  reactor  design,  fuel  technology,  re- 
actor operation,  chemical  processing,  radioisotopes  utili- 
zation, waste  disposal,  and  public  health. 

Information  resulting  from  such  work  outside  of  the 
joint  program  will  be  exchanged  by  the  respective  Com- 
missions fully  and  promptly. 

7.  SPECIAL  NUCLEAR  AND  OTHER  MATERIALS 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  make  avail- 
able to  the  Community,  as  needed,  enriched  uranium  for 
the  nuclear  power  reactors  to  be  included  within  the  pro- 
posed program,  in  sufiicient  quantity  to  meet  inventory 
and  operating  requirements  for  a  twenty  (20)  year  op- 
erating period. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  also  will  provide 
the  Community  special  nuclear  materials  as  may  be 
agreed  for  research  and  development  and  the  operation 
of  research  and  test  reactors  associated  with  the  proposed 
power  program,  in  sufiicient  quantity  to  meet  inventory 
and  operating  requirement  for  a  twenty  (20)  year  op- 
erating period.  In  addition,  source  material,  special  re- 
actor material  and  other  materials  needed  for  carrying 
out  the  program  will  be  provided  under  terms  and  condi- 
tions to  be  agreed  upon. 

8.  AVAILABILITY  OF  INFORMATION 

A.  Nonpatentable  i7i formation  developed  in  joint  program 

1)  The  program  contemplated  by  this  Memorandum  of 
Understanding,  including  projects  selected  for  inclusion 
therein,  should  serve  to  benefit  other  projects  and  pro- 
grams (both  private  and  governmental)  within  the  Com- 
munity and  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  under  mutu- 
ally agreed  arrangements,  all  information  developed  in 
connection  with  the  joint  program  of  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  all  information  developed  in  connection 
with  the  selected  projects,  concerning  design,  plans  and 
specifications,  construction  costs,  operations  and  econom- 
ics, will  be  delivered  currently  to  the  Parties  as  developed 
and  may  be  used,  disseminated,  or  published  by  each  Party 
for  any  and  all  purposes  as  it  sees  fit  without  further  ob- 
ligation or  payment.  There  will  be  no  discrimination  in 
the  dissemination  or  use  of  the  information  for  the  reason 
that  the  proposed  recipient  or  user  is  a  national  of  the 
United   States  or  of  any  Member  State  of  EURATOM. 

2)  Both  Commissions  shall  have  access  to  the  records 
of  the  participating  contractors  pertaining  to  their  par- 
ticipation in  research  and  development  projects  under  the 
joint  research  and  development  program,  or  pertaining 
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to  the  performance  of  fuel  elements  that  are  the  subject  of 
United  States  guarantees. 

3)  The  Parties  will  further  expedite  prompt  exchange 
of  information  through  symposia,  exchange  of  personnel, 
setting  up  of  combined  teams,  and  other  methods  as  may 
be  mutually  agreed. 

B.  Patentable  Information 

As  to  any  invention  made  or  conceived  in  the  course  of 
or  under  tlie  joint  program  of  research  and  development : 

1.  The  I'nited  States  shall  without  further  obligation 
or  payment  be  entitled  to  assignment  of  the  title  and  rights 
In  and  to  the  invention  and  the  patent  in  the  United  States 
subject  to  a  non-exclusive,  irrevocable,  and  royalty-free 
license,  with  the  right  to  grant  sublicenses,  to  the  Com- 
munity for  all  purposes. 

2.  The  Community  shall  without  further  obligation  or 
payment  be  entitled  to  assignment  of  the  title  and  rights 
in  and  to  the  invention  and  the  patents  in  the  Community 
subject  to  a  non-exclusive,  irrevocable,  and  royalty-free 
license,  with  the  right  to  grant  sublicenses,  to  the  United 
States  for  all  purposes. 

3.  With  respect  to  title  and  rights  in  and  to  the  inven- 
tion and  patents  in  third  countries  : 

a.  The  Community,  if  the  invention  is  made  or  con- 
ceived within  the  Community  or  the  United  States,  if  the 
invention  is  made  or  conceived  within  the  United  States, 
shall  be  entitled  to  assignment  of  such  title  and  rights, 
subject  to  a  non-exclusive,  irrevocable,  royalty-free  license, 
with  the  right  to  grant  sublicenses,  to  the  other  for  all 
purposes. 

b.  If  the  invention  is  made  or  conceived  elsewhere,  the 
Party  contracting  for  the  work  shall  be  entitled  to  assign- 
ment of  such  title  and  rights,  subject  to  a  non-exclusive, 
irrevocable,  royalty-free  license,  with  the  right  to  grant 
sublicenses,  to  the  other  for  all  purposes. 

C.  As  to  inventions  and  patents  under  paragraph  B 
of  this  article  neither  Party  shall  discriminate  in  the 
granting  of  any  license  or  sublicense  for  the  reason  that 
the  proposed  licensee  or  sublicensee  is  a  national  of  the 
United  States  or  any  Member  State. 

D.  As  to  patents  used  in  the  work  of  the  joint  program, 
other  than  those  under  paragraph  B,  which  the  United 
States  owns  or  as  to  which  it  has  the  right  to  grant 
licenses  or  sublicenses,  the  United  States  will  agree  to 
grant  licenses  or  sublicenses,  covering  use  either  in  or 
outside  the  joint  program,  on  a  non-discriminatory  basis 
to  a  Member  State  and  to  industry  of  a  Member  State, 
if  the  Member  State  has  agreed  to  grant  licenses  or  sub- 
licenses as  to  patents  used  in  the  work  of  the  joint  program 
which  It  owns  or  as  to  which  it  has  the  right  to  grant 
licenses  or  sublicenses,  on  a  non-discriminatory  basis  to 
the  United  States  and  to  industry  of  the  Unitetl  States, 
covering  use  either  in  or  outside  the  joint  program. 

E.  The  respective  contractual  arrangements  of  the 
Parties  with  third  parties  shall  contain  provisions  that 
will  enable  each  Party  to  efEectuate  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  B  and  C  as  to  patentable  information. 

F.  It  is  recognized  that  detailed  procedures  shall  be 
jointly  established  to  effectuate  the  foregoing  provisions 
and  that  all  situations  not  covered  shall  be  settled  by 


mutual  agreement  governed  by  the  basic  principle  of  equiv- 
alent benefits  to  both  Parties. 

9.  TRAINING 

The  Commission  and  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  will  work  closely  together  to  develop  training 
programs  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  programs 
described  in  this  memorandum.  The  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  will  assist  the  Commission  in  satis- 
fying these  needs  by  making  its  facilities  and  experience 
available. 

10.  COOPERATIVE  ACTIVITIES  IN  INDUSTRY 

It  is  expected  that  the  program  to  be  initiated  under 
the  terms  of  this  Memorandum  of  Understanding  will  in- 
crease the  cooperation  already  existing  between  indi- 
viduals and  organizations,  both  privately  and  publicly 
owned,  engaged  in  nuclear  Industry,  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  countries  of  the  Community. 

The  Commission  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  use  their  best  efforts  to  foster  such  cooperation. 

1.  SAFEGUARDS  AND  CONTROLS 

Both  EURATOM  and  the  United  States  recognize  the 
extreme  importance  of  assuring  that  all  activities  under 
the  joint  program  shall  be  directed  solely  toward  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  In  accord  with  this  ob- 
jective : 

A.  EURATOM  guarantees  that : 

1.  No  material,  including  equipment  and  devices,  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Community  to  the  Com- 
munity or  to  authorized  persons  within  the  Community 
wiU  be  used  for  atomic  weapons,  or  for  research  on  or 
development  of  atomic  weapons,  or  for  any  other  military 
purpose ; 

2.  No  such  material  will  be  transferred  to  unauthorized 
persons  or  beyond  the  control  of  the  Community,  except 
as  the  United  States  might  agree  to  such  a  transfer  and 
then  only  if  the  transfer  of  the  material  is  within  the 
scope  of  an  Agreement  for  Cooperation  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  and  another 
nation  or  group  of  nations ; 

3.  No  source  or  special  nuclear  material  utilized  in, 
recovered  from,  or  produced  as  a  result  of  the  use  of 
materials,  equipment,  or  devices  transferred  pursuant 
to  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Community  to  the  Community  or  authorized 
persons  within  the  Community  will  be  used  for  atomic 
weapons,  or  for  research  on  or  development  of  atomic 
weapons,  or  for  any  other  military  purpose; 

4.  The  Community  will  establish  and  maintain  a  mutu- 
ally satisfactory  system  of  safeguards  and  controls,  to  be 
applied  to  materials,  equipment,  and  devices  subject  to 
the  guarantees  set  forth  in  paragraphs  1  through  3  above. 

B.  EURATOM  undertakes  the  responsibility  for  estab- 
lishing and  implementing  a  safeguards  and  control  system 
designed  to  give  maximum  assurance  that  any  material, 
equipment,  or  devices  made  available  pursuant  to  the 
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Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  EURATOM, 
and  any  source  or  special  nuclear  material  derived  from 
the  use  of  such  material,  equipment  or  devices,  shall  be 
utilized  solely  for  peaceful  purposes.  In  establishing  and 
implementing  its  safeguards  and  control  system  the  Com- 
munity is  prepared  to  consult  with  and  exchange  ex- 
perience with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
with  the  objective  of  establishing  a  system  reasonably 
compatible  with  that  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

The  United  States  and  EURATOM  will  formulate  and 
agree  upon  the  principles  which  will  govern  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  by  EURATOM  of  a  mutually  satisfac- 
tory safeguards  and  control  system  under  the  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  EURA- 
TOM. These  principles  are  set  forth  in  Attachment  "B" 
and   will   be  Included   in   the   text   of   the   Agreement. 

C.  As  has  been  requested  by  EURATOM,  the  United 
States  will  provide  assistance  in  establishing  the  EURA- 
TOM safeguards  and  control  system,  and  will  provide 
continuing  assistance  in  the  operation  of  the  system. 

D.  There  will  be  frequent  consultations  and  exchanges 
of  visits  between  the  Parties  to  give  assurance  to  both 
Parties  that  the  EURATOM  safeguards  and  control  sys- 
tem effectively  meets  the  responsibility  and  principles 
stated  in  B  above  and  that  the  standards  of  the  materials 
accountability  systems  of  the  United  States  and  EURA- 
TOM are  kept  reasonably  comparable. 

E.  In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  European  Atomic  Energy  Community  will  consult 
with  each  other  from  time  to  time  to  determine  whether 
there  are  any  areas  of  responsibility  with  regard  to  safe- 
guards and  control  and  matters  relating  to  health  and 
safety  in  which  the  Agency  might  be  asked  to  assist. 

F.  A  continuation  of  the  cooperative  program  between 
the  United  States  and  EURATOM  will  be  contingent  upon 
EURATOM  establishing  and  maintaining  a  mutually  sat- 
isfactory and  effective  safeguards  and  control  system 
which  is  In  accord  with  the  principles  originally  agreed 
upon. 

12.  THIRD  PARTY  LIABILITY 

The  Community  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  recognize  that  adequate  measures  to  protect  equip- 
ment manufacturers  and  other  suppliers  as  well  as  the 
participating  utilities  against  now  uninsurable  risk  are 
necessary  to  the  implementation  of  the  joint  program. 
The  EURATOM  Commission  will  seek  to  develop  and  to 
secure  the  adoption,  by  the  earliest  practicable  date,  of 
suitable  measures  which  will  provide  adequate  financial 
protection  against  third  party  liability.  Such  measures 
could  involve  suitable  indemnification  guarantees,  na- 
tional legislation,  international  convention,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  such  measures. 

13.  TARIFFS 

The  Commission  will  take  all  action  open  to  it  under 
the  Treaty  to  minimize  the  impact  of  customs  duties  on 
goods  and  products  imported  under  this  joint  program. 
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14.  EXISTING  AGREEMENTS  | 

Existing  agreements  for  cooperation  in  the  field  of  j 
nuclear  energy  between  Member  States  and  the  United 
States  of  America  are  not  modified  by  the  joint  program,  ' 
but  will  be  subject  to  appropriate  negotiations  pursuant 
to  article  106  of  the  Treaty.  Modifications  may  be  made 
as  necessary  to  permit  transfers  of  reactor  projects  now 
contemplated  under  existing  agreements  that  qualify  for 
and  are  accepted  under  the  joint  program. 

15.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM  ^ 

In  order  to  assure  the  initiation  and  effective  execution       | 
of  this  program,  agreement  will  be  reached  on  the  over-       ; 
all  organization  needed  to  establish  and  carry  out  the       [ 
joint  program,  including  the  establishment  of  such  joint 
groups  as  are  required. 

The  Commission  of  the  Eu-      The    United    States    of 

ropean    Atomic    Energy      America 

Community     (EURATOM)       j^^^,  ^^^^^^  Dttli-es 

L.  Abmand  Lewis  L.  Steadss 

H.  L.  Krekeleb 

Paul  de  Groote 

Enrico  Medi 

Emmanuel  Sassen 

At  Brussels  on  May  29,  1958,  and  at  Washington  on 
June  12,  1958. 

Attachment  "A":  Principles  for  the  Special  Arrange- 
ments With  Respect  to  the  Fuel  Cycles  for  Re- 
actors To  Be  Constructed  and  Operated  Under  the 
Program 

A.  OBJECTIVE 

The  objective  of  the  fuel  cycle  program  is  that  arrange- 
ments for  supplying  fuel  elements  for  the  million  kilo- 
watt cooperative  program  will  meet  either  criterion  (1) 
or  (2)  below: 

(1)  The  integrity  of  the  stainless  steel  or  zirconium 
clad  fuel  elements  for  light-water  cooled  and  moderated 
reactors  is  guaranteed  to  an  average  irradiation  level' 
of  10,000  megawatt  days  per  metric  ton  of  contained 
uranium ; '  and  the  charge '  for  fabrication  of  fuel  ele- 
ments starting  with  uranium  hexafluoride  is : 

(a)  $100  per  kilogram  of  contained  uranium  for  fuel 
elements  made  of  uranium  dioxide  having  a  U-235  iso- 
topic  concentration  no  greater  than  3%  by  weight,  diam- 
eter between  0.25  and  0.50  inches,  and  stainless  steel  clad- 
ding; or 


°  Average  irradiation  level  will  be  based  on  a  weight  of 
fuel  equivalent  to  the  nominal  fuel  loading  of  the  reactor. 
[Footnote  in  original.] 

'  Adjustments  of  the  integrity  guarantee  may  be  re- 
quired if  cladding  materials  other  than  stainless  steel  or 
zirconium  are  used.     [Footnote  In  original.] 

'  Fabrication  charges  will  be  subject  to  escalation  on 
the  basis  of  a  mutually  determined  index.  [Footnote  in 
original.] 
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(b)  ?140  per  kilogram  of  contained  uranium  for  simi- 
lar fuel  elements  clad  with  zirconium  cladding;  or 

(c)  aijpropriately  adjusted  charges  for  fuel  elements 
having  different  claddings  or  falling  outside  of  the  limita- 
tions on  size,  shape,  or  U-235  concentration. 

Tfote:  For  each  type  of  fuel  element,  there  will  be  com- 
puted, as  mutually  agreed,  ''computed  fuel  cycle  costs" 
based  on  guaranteed  average  irradiation  levels  and  fabri- 
cation charges,  and  taking  into  account  all  charges  for 
fuel  fabrication.  Inventory,  burnup,  chemical  reprocess- 
ing, .ind  transportation  and  the  credit  for  plutonium. 
If  the  irradiation  level  and  fabrication  charge  used  in 
this  computation  are  those  given  in  A  (1),  the  computed 
fuel  cycle  cost  is  defined  as  the  "standard  fuel  cycle 
cost". 

(2)  The  irradiation  level  in  the  integrity  guarantee 
and  the  fabrication  charge  for  fuel  elements  differ  from 
the  values  specified  in  (1),  but  the  combination  gives  a 
computed  fuel-cycle  cost  equal  to  or  less  than  the  stand- 
ard fuel-cycle  cost 

B.  GUARANTEES 

1.  Arrangements  for  supplying  fuel  elements  that  meet 
criterion  (1)  or  (2)  may  be  received  from  commercial 
sources  but,  in  the  event  of  failure  of  fuel  elements,  such 
arrangements  may  not  sufiiciently  cover  the  extra  costs 
of  reprocessing  and  transporting  irradiated  fuel  elements 
to  meet  the  standard  fuel-cycle  cost.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, the  United  States  Commission  will,  for  the  pur- 
po.<!es  of  prorating  the  chemical  processing  and/or  trans- 
portation costs,  offer  to  guarantee  an  average  irradiation 
level,  which,  in  combination  with  the  guarantees  offered 
by  the  manufacturer,  would  result  in  a  computed  fuel- 
cycle  cost  equal  to  the  standard  fuel-cycle  cost.  When 
such  guarantees  are  made,  if  the  average  irradiation 
level  actually  attained  is  greater  than  the  irradiation 
level  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  Commission,  one- 
half  of  the  resulting  savings  in  costs  of  reprocessing 
and/or  transporting  irradiated  fuel  will  be  credited  to 
the  United  States  Commission,  up  to  the  sum  of  previous 
payments  by  the  United  States  under  this  guarantee  for 
the  particular  reactor  concerned. 

2.  In  the  event  that  acceptable  arrangements  for  sup- 
plying fuel  elements  meeting  the  criteria  of  A  above  are 
not  received  from  commercial  sources,  the  United  States 
Commission  will  guarantee  the  fuel  elements  supplied 
imder  the  following  arrangements  : 

(a)  If  the  fabrication  charge  guaranteed  by  the  manu- 
facturer is  equal  to  or  less  than  the  value  specified  in 
A  (1)  above,  the  United  States  Commission  will  guaran- 
tee an  average  irradiation  level  which,  when  combined 
with  this  fabrication  charge,  will  give  a  computed  fuel- 
cycle  cost  equal  to  the  standard  fuel-cycle  cost. 

(b)  If  the  average  irradiation  level  guaranteed  by  the 
manufacturer  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  value  speci- 
fied in  A  (1)  above,  the  United  States  Commission  will 
guarantee  a  fabrication  charge  which,  when  combined 
with  the  average  irradiation  level  in  the  manufacturer's 
integrity  guarantee,  will  give  a  computed  fuel-cycle  cost 
equal  to  the  standard  fuel-cycle  cost. 


(c)  If  the  average  Irradiation  level  is  less  and  the 
fabrication  charge  is  greater  in  the  manufacturer's 
guarantee  than  in  A  (1)  above,  the  United  States  Com- 
mission will  offer  to  guarantee  the  values  in  A  (1). 

In  cases  (b)  and  (c)  above,  when  the  average  irradia- 
tion level  attained  exceeds  that  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  Commission,  one-half  of  the  resulting  savings  in 
fabrication  costs  will  be  credited  to  the  United  States 
Commission,  up  to  the  cost  of  payments  by  the  United 
States  Commission  for  fabrication  charges  for  the  par- 
ticular core  concerned. 

If  the  average  irradiation  level  does  not  meet  that 
guaranteed  in  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  above,  the  United  States 
Commission  will  adjust  the  charges  for  fabrication, 
chemical  reprocessing,  and  transportation  to  the  level 
that  would  have  been  incurred  had  that  guarantee  been 
met. 

3.  Fuel-element  guarantees  may  also  be  developed  for 
proven  types  of  reactors  other  than  light-water  cooled 
and  moderated,  determined  by  the  EURATOM  Commis- 
sion and  the  United  States  Commission  to  be  eligible  for 
consideration  under  the  joint  program. 

4.  The  guarantees  provided  by  the  United  States  Com- 
mission under  paragraphs  1,  2,  or  3  of  this  section  wiU 
be  applicable  to  all  loadings  made  in  the  reactor  during 
ten  years  of  operation  or  prior  to  December  31,  1973, 
whichever  is  earlier. 

5.  In  determining  whether  a  guaranteed  average  Ir- 
radiation level  has  been  attained,  account  will  be  taken 
not  only  of  all  material  discharged  because  of  actual  fail- 
ure of  integrity,  but  also  material  whose  discharge,  in  the 
joint  opinion  of  the  EURATOM  Commission,  the  United 
States  Commission,  and  the  fabricator  involved,  was 
required  for  purposes  of  safe  operation  or  economic  opera- 
tion (assuming  for  the  latter  determination  that  no 
guarantees  were  in  force). 

6.  The  technical  and  economic  criteria  under  which 
proposals  will  be  evaluated  for  acceptance  will  include 
minimum  standards  for  fabrication  charge  and  integrity 
guarantee  for  fuel  elements.  These  criteria  will  also 
provide,  as  may  be  agreed,  that  subsequent  reactor  cores 
can  be  furnished  by  other  than  the  initial  fabricators. 

7.  In  order  to  qualify  for  the  guarantees  by  the  United 
States  Commission  provided  in  paragraphs  1,  2,  and  3 
of  this  section,  fuel  elements  must  be  fabricated  by  a 
United  States  manufacturer  or  by  a  manufacturer  in 
EURATOM  countries  under  agreement  with  a  United 
States  firm  or  firms.  However,  reactors  under  the  joint 
program  may  be  fueled  with  elements  from  other  sources. 
In  such  cases,  the  United  States  Commission  will  offer 
to  perform  chemical  reprocessing  services  at  its  published 
charges  with  respect  to  any  source  or  special  nuclear 
material  obtained  from  the  United  States.  If  adequate 
facilities  are  not  available  in  EURATOM  countries  when 
needed,  the  United  States  Commission  will  give  sympa- 
thetic consideration  to  furnishing  reprocessing  services 
on  material  not  furnished  by  the  United  States 
Commission. 

8.  The  United  States  Commission  guarantees  will,  in 
general,  be  extended  to  the  utility  through  the  fabricator 
of  the  fuel.    In  the  event  that  it  is  determined  by  the 
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United  States  Commission  that  the  fabricator  is  not 
meeting  adequate  performance  standards,  or,  if  it  is 
mutually  determined  that  a  more  advantageous  source 
is  available,  other  contractual  arrangements  will  be  made 
for  supplying  fuel  elements  under  the  guarantee. 

Attachment  "B":  Principles  for  Establishing  the 
Safeguards  and  Control  System  Under  the  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation 

The  principles  which  will  govern  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  safeguards  and  control  system  are  as 
follows : 

The  EURATOM  Commission  will : 

1.  Examine  the  design  of  equipment,  devices  and  fa- 
cilities, including  nuclear  reactors,  and  approve  it  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring  that  it  will  not  further  any  military 
purpose  and  that  it  will  permit  the  effective  application 
of  safeguards,  if  such  equipment,  devices  and  facilities: 

a.  are  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Agreement ;  or 

b.  use,  process  or  fabricate  any  of  the  following  mate- 
rials received  from  the  United  States :  source  or  special 
nuclear  material,  moderator  material  or  any  other  mate- 
rial relevant  to  the  effective  application  of  safeguards ; 
or 

c.  use  any  special  nuclear  material  produced  as  the 
result  of  the  use  of  equipment  or  material  referred  to  in 
a  and  b. 

2.  Require  the  maintenance  and  production  of  operating 
records  to  assure  accountability  for  source  and  special 
nuclear  material  made  available  or  source  or  special  nu- 
clear material  used,  recovered,  or  produced  as  a  result 
of  the  use  of  source  or  special  nuclear  material,  modera- 
tor material  or  any  other  material  relevant  to  the  effec- 
tive application  of  safeguards,  or  as  a  result  of  equipment, 
devices  and  facilities  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement. 

3.  Require  that  progress  reports  be  prepared  and  de- 
livered to  the  EURATOM  Commission  with  respect  to 
projects  utilizing  material,  equipment,  devices  and  fa- 
cilities referred  to  in  paragraph  2  above. 

4.  Establish  and  require  the  deposit  and  storage,  under 
continuing  safeguards,  in  EURATOM  facilities  of  any 
special  nuclear  material  referred  to  in  2  above  which  is 
not  currently  being  utilized  for  peaceful  purposes  in  the 
Community  or  otherwise  transferred  as  provided  in  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Community. 

5.  Establish  an  inspection  organization  which  will  have 
access  at  all  times : 

a.  to  all  places  and  data,  and 

b.  to  any  person,  who  by  reason  of  his  occupation  deals 


with  materials,  equipment,  devices  or  facilities  safe- 
guarded under  this  Agreement, 

necessary  to  assure  accounting  for  source  or  special  nu- 
clear material  subject  to  paragraph  2  and  to  determine 
whether  there  is  compliance  with  the  guarantees  of  the 
Community.  The  inspection  organization  will  also  be  in 
a  position  to  make  and  will  make  such  independent 
measurements  as  are  necessary  to  assure  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Attachment  and  the  Agreement  for 
Cooperation.' 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

8Sth  Congress,  2d  Session 

Recommendations  Adopted  by  the  International  Labor 
Conference  at  its  Thirty-Eighth  Session  at  Geneva. 
Letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  transmit- 
ting the  texts  of  ILO  recommendations  Nos.  99  and  100 
adopted  by  the  International  Labor  Conference  at  its 
thirty-eighth  session,  at  Geneva,  June  22,  1955,  pur- 
suant to  article  19  of  the  constitution  of  the  ILO.  H. 
Doc.  385,  May  20,  1958.     28  pp. 

Departments  of  State,  Justice,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations,  1959.  Hearings  before  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions on  H.  R.  12428.     May  21-28,  1958.     787  pp. 

Amendments  to  the  Budget  for  Mutual  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, Fiscal  Year  1959.  Communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  19.59,  involving 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  $8,000,000,  for  mutual 
assistance  programs.  H.  Doc.  407,  June  18,  1958.  2 
pp. 

Execution  of  Certain  Leaders  of  the  Recent  Revolt  in 
Hungary.  Report  to  accompany  S.  Con.  Res.  94.  S. 
Rept.  1727,  June  18,  1958.    4  pp. 

World  Science-Pan  Pacific  Exposition,  Seattle,  1961.  Re- 
port to  accompany  S.  3680.  S.  Rept.  1721,  June  18, 
1958.     6  pp. 

Peaceful  Exploration  of  Outer  Space.  Report  to  accom- 
pany H.  Con.  Res.  332.  S.  Rept.  1728,  June  19,  1958. 
3  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958.  Conference  report  to  ac- 
company H.  R.  12181.  H.  Rept.  1941,  June  20,  1958. 
31  pp. 


'  It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Parties  that  the  above 
principles  applicable  to  the  establishment  of  EURATOM's 
inspection  and  control  system  are  compatible  with  and  are 
based  on  Article  XII  of  the  Statute  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  Chapter  VII  of  the  EURATOM 
Treaty,  and  those  adopted  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  its  comprehensive  Agree- 
ments for  Cooperation.     [Footnote  in  original.] 
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Highlights  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program,  July  1-December  31, 1957 


EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  THIRTEENTH  SEMIANNUAL  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS i 


PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  Thirteenth 
Semiannual  Report  on  the  operations  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  for  the  period  July  1 
through  December  31,  1957.  This  report  was 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  State,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration. 

Each  element  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
is  essential  to  the  security,  the  prosperity  and  the 
continued  well-being  of  the  United  States. 

The  best  and  least  expensive  way  to  counter 
the  threat  of  Sino-Soviet  military  forces  is  to  take 
part  in  the  collective  defense  of  the  free  world. 
Collective  strength,  however,  cannot  be  built  out 
of  individual  weaknesses.  All  defense  partners 
therefore  must  be  strong. 

Most  funds  for  mutual  security  are  used  to  help 
create  defense  strength — by  providing  weapons 
and  training  to  those  who  need  them  and  cannot 
otherwise  obtain  them.  They  also  provide  eco- 
nomic resources  which  help  some  of  our  partners 
to  maintain  needed  defense  forces  without  being 
crushed  by  the  economic  burden  involved. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  for  the  nations  of 
the  free  world  to  be  strong  in  their  defenses. 
Strength,  security,  and  justice  arc  needed  in  other 
areas :  in  business  and  economic  affairs ;  in  political 
and  social  institutions;  in  opportunities  for  edu- 


'  H.  Doc.  368,  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  transmitted  on  May 
23.  Reprinted  here,  in  addition  to  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal, are  excerpts  from  chapter  I,  entitled  "Highlights 
of  the  Half-Year."  Chapter  II  of  the  report  is  entitled 
"The  Development  Loan  Fund" ;  chapter  III  deals  with 
"Use  of  Fiscal  Tear  19.58  Fund.s"  and  chapter  IV  with 
"Other  Aspects  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program." 


cation ;  and  in  the  growth  of  individuals  in  mind 
and  spirit.  Above  all  there  must  exist,  in  every 
country,  a  conviction  held  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  its  citizens  that  hopes  and  desires  for 
a  decent  life  can  be  realized  and  fulfilled. 

This  is  the  kind  of  world  in  which  we  want  to 
live.  This  is  the  kind  of  world  for  which  we 
are  willing  to  work,  through  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  and  in  other  ways. 

This  6-month  report  shows  how  the  United 
States — working  in  cooperation  with  many  other 
nations  at  many  different  jobs— is  making  a  posi- 
tive contribution  to  world-wide  peace  and 
progress. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 

The  White  House, 

May  22, 1958 


A  number  of  important  developments,  involv- 
ing both  organization  and  operations,  took  place 
in  the  mutual  security  program  during  July- 
December  1957.  The  Development  Loan  Fund 
began  to  function  as  a  new  vehicle  for  financing 
economic  development  activities  overseas.  The 
responsibility  for  coordinating  the  military  and 
economic  aspects  of  mutual  security  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs  in  order  to  permit  closer 
and  more  effective  direction  of  the  program  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  foreign  policy  objectives. 
Additional  steps  were  taken,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  plans  for  nuclear  and  missile  avail- 
ability, to  reinforce  further  the  collective  security 
systems  upon  which  the  safety  of  the  United 
States  and  the  whole  free  world  is  so  heavily 
dependent.  In  the  field  of  economic  assistance, 
the  less  developed  countries  of  the  free  world 
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Development  Loan  Fund  Applications 

By  Area,  Through  Mid-January  1958 

(Millions    of   Dollars) 


Europe   and  Africa 
$69    \ 
(5  %) 


Latin   Antierico 
$44 
{ 3%) 


Total:  $1,411  Million 


were  helped  to  start  new  development  and  tech- 
nical cooperation  projects  which  would  speed 
their  economic  progress.  Equally  important  were 
gains  made  in  bringing  to  fruition  programs 
which  had  been  started  in  previous  years  and, 
along  with  these  gains,  the  development  of  in- 
creasing capacity  on  the  part  of  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  to  assume  administrative  and 
financial  responsibility  for  carrying  on  such  pro- 
grams in  the  coming  years. 


MAJOR  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGES 

The  Development  Loan  Fund 

A  major  change  in  the  organizational  pattern 
of  the  mutual  security  program  was  brought 
about  with  the  establishment  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the 
mutual  security  legislation  for  fiscal  year  1958. 
Set  up  to  furnish  loans  for  worthwhile  economic 
development  projects  in  less  developed  areas  of 
the  world,  the  fund  also  represents  an  effort  to 
draw  a  clearer  line  between  economic  assistance 
intended  solely   for  development  purposes  and 
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economic  assistance  designed  to  enable  friendly 
countries  to  support  the  burden  of  their  contribu- 
tion to  free  world  defense.  The  fund  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  mutual  security  legislative  limi- 
tations on  the  time  allowed  for  obligating  appro- 
priated funds.  Therefore,  it  can  better  concen- 
trate on  promoting  long-term  economic  growth 
in  recipient  countries. 

Tlie  fund  has  authority  to  make  loans  repay- 
able in  either  dollars  or  foreign  currencies,  the 
latter  usually  being  the  currency  of  the  borrow- 
ing country.  The  Development  Loan  Fund  sup- 
plements mvestment  from  other  public  and  pri- 
vate sources ;  it  does  not  extend  credit  when  other 
financing  is  available  on  reasonable  terms.  Many 
countries  lack  sufficient  capacity  to  repay  loans 
on  normal  banking  terms  from  such  institutions 
as  the  Export- Lnport  Bank  and  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  Fur- 
thermore, some  of  the  basic  projects  for  develop- 
ment entail  risks  that  conventional  financial  in- 
stitutions are  not  prepared  to  take.  .  .  , 

The  Coordination  Function 

The  other  major  organizational  change  during 
the  period  became  effective  on  December  5,  1957, 
when  the  Secretary  of  State,  under  authority  of 
an  Executive  Order,  took  the  following  steps: 
(a)  vested  coordinating  responsibility  for  mutual 
security  programs  in  the  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  (b)  contin- 
ued the  operating  responsibilities  of  the  Director 
of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration 
for  the  major  nonmilitary  mutual  security  pro- 
grams, and  (c)  assigned  various  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  the  Development  Loan  Fimd  to 
the  Director  of  ICA.^ 

The  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State,  after 
consultation  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  International  Security  Affairs  and  the 
ICA  Director,  will  develop  and  approve  broad 
policies  for  the  conduct  of  the  mutual  security 
program.  He  will  also  review  annual  programs 
submitted  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
ICA,  approve  the  final  program  as  submitted  to 
tlie  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  insure  that  effec- 
tive coordination  has  taken  place  between  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration  and  the  Department  of  State. 


'  Bulletin  of  Dec.  23,  1957,  p.  990. 
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This  transfer  of  the  coordinating  function  was 
intended  to  produce  several  advantages.  By 
bringing  the  function  close  to  the  central  policy 
direction  of  the  Department  of  State,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  integration  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  mutual  security  program,  particularly  in  the 
planning  stages,  will  be  assured  and  that  the 
program  as  a  whole  will  be  directly  geared  to  re- 
lated foreign  policies.  This  intimate  linking 
with  foreign  policy  will  also  place  the  United 
States  in  a  better  position  to  deal  with  the  factor 
of  increasing  Sino-Soviet  Bloc  economic  and 
military  aid  to  the  economically  less  developed 
countries  of  the  free  world.  Such  aid  had 
reached  a  total  of  nearly  $2  billion  by  the  end  of 
1957.  In  addition  to  furnishing  credits  and 
grants  to  these  countries,  the  Sino-Soviet  Bloc  has 
markedly  stepped  up  its  activities  in  technical  as- 
sistance, trade,  trade  fairs,  and  cultural  and  scien- 
tific exchanges  of  all  kinds. 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  COLLECTIVE  SECURITY 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

The  last  6  months  of  1957  saw  increasing  co- 
opei'ative  activity  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  between  the  United  States  and  its 
allies.  The  launching  of  the  Soviet  satellites  and 
the  evidence  of  considerable  Soviet  progress  in 
missile  development  had  made  it  all  the  more 
necessary  for  the  alliance  to  draw  closer  together 
to  meet  Soviet  technological  gains  and  the  in- 
creased threat  to  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Paul  Plenri  Spaak  paid  his  first  visit  to 
the  United  States  in  the  fall  of  1957  in  his  new 
capacity  as  NATO's  seci-etary  general.  His  visit 
coincided  with  that  of  British  Prime  Minister 
Macmillan,  who  arrived  in  October  for  talks  with 
President  Eisenhower.^ 

The  discussions  by  President  Eisenhower, 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan  and  Secretary  General 
Spaak  led  to  a  NATO  heads  of  government  meet- 
ing at  Paris  in  December.  Important  steps  were 
taken  at  this  December  meeting  for  strengthening 
the  NATO  alliance.  In  response  to  the  increased 
Soviet  threat  to  free  world  security  brought  about 
by  the  fact  that  Soviet  forces  were  being  equipped 


'  Hid.,  Nov.  11, 1957,  p.  739. 
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with  the  most  modern  and  destructive  weapons, 
the  NATO  members  made  the  following 
decisions : 

^  To  establish  stocks  of  nuclear  warheads  which 
will  be  readily  available  for  the  defense  of  the  al- 
liance in  case  of  need.  The  United  States  agreed 
to  participate  in  a  NATO  atomic  stockpile  system 
which  would  place  nuclear  warheads,  under 
United  States  custody,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
nuclear-capable  weapons  furnished  under  the  mil- 
itary assistance  program.  Such  deployment 
would  be  in  accordance  with  NATO  defense  plan- 
ning and  in  agreement  with  the  nations  directly 
involved. 

^  To  take  the  steps  required  to  put  intermediate 
range  ballistic  missiles  at  the  disposal  of  the  Su- 
preme Allied  Commander,  Europe  (SACEUR). 
The  United  States  offered  to  make  such  missiles 
available  to  other  NATO  nations  for  deployment 
in  accordance  with  SACEUR's  plans.  Nuclear 
warheads  for  these  missiles  would  remain  under 
United  States  custody  as  a  part  of  the  NATO 
atomic  stockpile. 

k  To  hold  a  military  conference  early  in  1958  at 
the  ministerial  level  to  discuss  progress  made  in 
obtaining  as  high  a  degree  of  standardization  and 
integration  as  possible  in  all  fields,  particularly 
in  certain  aspects  of  air  and  naval  defense,  in 
logistic  suppoi't,  and  in  the  composition  and 
equipment  of  forces. 

^  To  take  further  measures  within  NATO  to  pro- 
mote coordination  of  research,  development  and 
manufacture  of  modern  weapons,  including  inter- 
mediate range  ballistic  missiles. 
k  To  study  as  a  matter  of  urgency  the  best  means 
of  achieving  coordinated  production  of  advanced 
weapons  needed  by  NATO  forces.  The  United 
States,  along  with  other  countries  with  advanced 
programs,  offered  to  share  information  on  pi'o- 
duction  techniques  and  research  to  stimulate  effort 
in  the  defense  production  field. 

To  promote  scientific  and  technical  cooperation, 
it  was  also  agreed  to  establish  a  science  committee, 
composed  of  eminent  scientists  from  all  NATO 
countries,  and  to  appoint  a  science  adviser  to  the 
Secretary  General  of  NATO. 

As  an  additional  means  of  strengthening  the 
common  defense,  and  to  assure  the  fullest  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  and  scientific  development  of  the 
Atlantic  community,  it  was   agreed  that  meas- 
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ures  should  be  taken  to  increase  the  supply  of 
trained  men  in  various  branches  of  science  and  to 
achieve  a  greater  pooling  of  efforts  and  informa- 
tion in  this  field.* 


SEATO 

Further  steps  were  taken  during  July-Decem- 
ber 1957  to  develop  the  progi-ams  approved  at 
the  third  annual  council  meeting  of  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization,  held  in  March 
1957  at  Canberra,  Australia.^  Member  govern- 
ments nominated  additional  international  staff 
personnel  who  have  now  taken  up  their  posts.  The 
office  of  the  secretary  general  went  into  operation, 
and  benefits  in  efficiency  and  coordination  have  al- 
ready been  evident. 

.  .  .  •  • 

A  major  SEATO  combined  military  exercise 
was  held  in  the  Philippines  during  the  period, 
helping  to  improve  coordination  among  the  armed 
forces  of  the  SEATO  nations.  This  exercise  was 
to  be  followed  by  others  as  provided  for  in  the 
training  schedule  approved  by  the  military  ad- 
visers at  Bangkok  in  September  1957. 

Other  Developments  in  Collective  Security 

In  the  Baghdad  Pact  organization,  the  com- 
bined militaiy  planning  staff,  which  was  estab- 
lished as  an  outgrowth  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Ministerial  Council  in  June  1957,  carried  out  a 
number  of  planning  studies  for  consideration  by 
the  pact's  military  committee  in  January  1958. 
Preparations  also  were  made  for  the  important 
meeting  of  the  council  at  Ankara,  Turkey,  in  Jan- 
uary 1958  to  review  means  for  obtaining  closer 
coordination  in  the  organization's  affairs. 

During  the  half-year,  the  United  States  sup- 
plied Libya  with  the  major  portion  of  the  arms, 
equipment,  and  ammunition  agreed  upon  under 
arrangements  made  in  June  1956.  The  materiel 
consisted  of  transportation  and  communication 
items,  105-mm.  howitzers,  60-mm.  mortars,  rifles, 
ammunition,  and  various  small  equipment  items. 
This  materiel  would  help  equip  an  additional  1,000 
men   for  the  Libyan  Army.    A  United   States 


*  For  text  of  declaration  and  communique  dated  Dec. 
19,  1957,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  6,  1958,  p.  12. 
°  Ibid.,  Apr.  1, 1957,  p.  527. 


Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  was  estab- 
lished in  Libya  during  the  period. 

Under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  of  November 
4, 1957,  Tunisia  became  eligible  to  purchase  equip- 
ment, materials,  and  services  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  This  step  was 
followed  by  delivery  on  November  15  of  500  rifles 
and  50,000  I'ounds  of  ammunition  purchased  by 
the  Government  of  Tunisia  for  the  Tunisian 
Army. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Government 
of  Jordan  for  military  assistance,  the  United 
States  Government  agreed  to  provide  that  nation 
with  military  goods  and  services.  A  substantial 
part  of  the  goods  had  been  delivered  by  the  end 
of  the  period  under  review. 

The  United  States  military  assistance  program 
of  grant  aid  to  Yugoslavia  was  terminated  in 
December  1957  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  two 
governments.  Yugoslavia  remains  eligible  to  pur- 
chase military  equipment  from  the  United  States. 

Continuing  progress  was  made  in  military  aid 
activities  under  way  in  other  countries  of  the  fx'ee 
world.  These  activities  encompassed  a  variety  of 
programs :  furnishing  needed  military  items  which 
the  countries  could  not  otherwise  provide  for 
themselves;  training  their  armed  forces  in  effec- 
tive utilization  of  such  militai-y  items;  helping  to 
establish  self-sufficient  national  training  pro- 
grams ;  and  raising  the  skill  of  military  personnel 
in  operating  modern  equipment. 


ECONOMIC  ASSiSTANCE 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  is  now  a  primary 
vehicle  for  assisting  friendly  countries  in  their 
programs  of  economic  development.  Countries  to 
which  we  are  giving  military  assistance  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  common  defense,  however,  frequently 
need  economic  assistance  to  enable  them  to  carry 
the  burden  of  their  contribution  to  free  world 
military  strength.  Economic  assistance  with  this 
objective  is  called  defense  support.  Many  of  the 
economic  aid  projects  and  programs  discussed  be- 
low are  for  defense  support. 

Progress  in  Going  Programs 

Hwachon  Power  Project  in  South  Korea  Com- 
pleted— In  November  1957,  the  cooperative  proj- 
ect for  the  rehabilitation  and  expansion  of  the 
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Hwaclion  Dam  and  hydroelectric  power  plant  was 
completed.  This  represented  a  major  step  in  the 
progress  of  the  United  States  program  for  South 
Korea.  The  project  is  symbolic  of  our  dual  pur- 
pose of  helping  the  Eepublic  of  Korea  to  recover 
from  the  havoc  of  the  Communist  invasion  and  at 
the  same  time  to  build  up  its  own  economic  capa- 
bilities in  order  to  reduce  its  dependence  on  ex- 
ternal aid.  Such  aid  is  now  necessary  to  enable 
this  important  free  world  partner  to  make  its 
contribution  to  the  coimnon  defense. 

With  a  capacity  of  81,000  kilowatts,  Hwachon, 
the  Eepublic  of  Korea's  largest  single  electric 
power  plant,  represents  almost  one-fourth  of  the 
nation's  total  capacity  of  336,000  kilowatts.  .  .  . 

Power  Project  in  Turkey  Brought  Into  Oper- 
ation— The  Sariyar  hydroelectric  power  project, 
located  about  50  miles  west  of  Ankara,  is  now  pro- 
viding much  needed  electrical  energy  over  a  radius 
which  includes  the  industrially  concentrated  areas 
of  Istanbul  and  Ankara.  The  United  States  con- 
tributed about  $10  million  to  the  total  cost  of  this 
project,  and  the  Turkish  Government  met  local 
currency  costs  equivalent  to  $80  million.  Designed 
to  increase  electric  power  facilities  to  meet  the 
growing  industrial  requirements  in  noitliwestern 


Anatolia,  the  joint  project  included  construction 
of  a  dam  and  of  diversion  and  power  tunnels ;  in- 
stallation of  two  40,000  kilowatt  power  generating 
units ;  erection  of  power  transmission  systems  con- 
necting Sariyar  with  Ankara,  Istanbul  and  Kara- 
buk;  and  training  of  Turkish  engineers.  The 
project  is  now  completely  mider  Turkish  man- 
agement. 

United  States  Highway  Assistance  to  Turkey 
Draws  to  a  Close — Turkey  is  now  ready  to  carry 
on  its  highway  improvement  program  unassisted. 
The  last  group  of  American  public  roads  advisors 
to  the  Government  of  Turkey  will  be  withdrawn 
in  1958.  With  United  States  aid,  Turkey  has  been 
able  to  establish  a  highway  system  of  more  than 
17,000  miles;  train  5,000  equipment  operators; 
build  more  than  10  miles  of  bridges;  and  set  up 
55  maintenance  shops.  These  accomplishments 
have  helped  bring  about  a  reduction  of  63  percent 
in  unit  freight  costs  in  Turkey  and  have  dras- 
tically reduced  motor  travel  time.  In  a  verj'  real 
sense,  the  highway  improvement  program  has 
opened  up  formerly  isolated  areas  in  the  interior 
of  Turkey  to  the  benefits  of  modern  commerce. 
The  program  will  also  contribute  to  Turkey's  de- 
fensive strength. 
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TaiwarCs  Manufacturing  Capacity  Expanded — 
Three  important  accomplishments  during  the 
half-year  added  measurably  to  Taiwan's  ability  to 
manufacture  products  vital  to  its  economic  prog- 
ress. Construction  of  a  cement  plant  at  Chia 
Hsin  in  southern  Taiwan  was  completed  in  De- 
cember. This  plant  has  an  annual  production 
capacity  of  100,000  metric  tons  of  portland  ce- 
ment. All  raw  materials  used  by  it,  except  gyp- 
sum, are  produced  locally.  At  Chutung  in  north- 
western Taiwan,  the  annual  production  capacity 
of  another  cement  plant  was  increased  by  100,000 
metric  tons.  These  projects  will  support  other 
civilian  development  projects  in  hydroelectric 
power  and  irrigation  as  well  as  aid  in  Taiwan's 
military  construction  program.  The  United 
States  contributed  about  half  of  the  $4.4  million 
cost  of  the  Chia  Hsin  plant  and  $1  million  of  the 
$1.4  million  cost  of  expanding  the  Chutmig  plant. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  a  new  fertilizer  plant 
at  Kaohsiung  was  operating  at  90  percent  of  its 
capacity  for  producing  annually  35,500  tons  of 
nitro-phosphatic  fertilizer.  This  amount  would 
provide  about  15  percent  of  Taiwan's  requirements 
of  phosphatic  fertilizer  and  would  yield  an  an- 
nual saving  in  foreign  exchange  of  some  $750,000. 
With  most  of  Taiwan's  available  arable  land  al- 
ready under  cultivation  and  an  annual  growth  in 
population  of  more  than  3  percent,  chemical  fer- 
tilizers are  important  for  achieving  vitally  needed 
increases  per  acre  in  production  of  food  and  other 
crops.  Of  the  total  cost  of  about  $3  million  for 
this  project,  the  United  States  financed  $2.1  mil- 
lion, of  which  one-third  was  in  local  currency. 
The  Taiwan  Fertilizer  Company,  a  government 
corporation  which  is  operating  the  plant, 
contributed  the  equivalent  of  $900,000  in  local 
currency. 


New  Cooperative  Programs  Started 

Utilizing  Burma's  Line  of  Credit— The  United 
States  and  Burma  signed  agreements  in  December 
for  the  first  two  projects  to  be  carried  out  under 
the  $25  million  line  of  credit  which  the  United 
States  extended  to  Burma  in  fiscal  year  1957. 
One  of  these  projects  will  restore  more  than  1  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  to  cultivation  in  the  delta  area 
of  the  Irawaddy  Eiver.    Another  1  million  acres 


in  the  same  area,  now  in  production,  will  be  pro- 
tected from  periodic  floods.  Completion  of  this 
project  will  enable  more  than  a  half  million  farm- 
ers to  return  to  the  land.  About  $5  million 
will  be  drawn  from  the  United  States  loan ;  Burma 
will  provide  local  currency  equivalent  to  about  $20 
million.  The  United  States  funds  will  finance  the 
purchase  of  moving,  grading,  and  dredging  equip- 
ment for  work  on  embankment  and  drainage  ca- 
nals. Other  equipment  will  be  supplied  to  clear 
the  land  and  to  aid  in  its  cultivation. 

The  second  project  under  the  $25  million  line- 
of-credit  will  use  $690,000  for  mechanical  equip- 
ment to  assist  Burma  in  modernizing  extraction 
operations  in  its  important  teak  timber  industry. 

Encouraging  Small  Business  in  Africa — Ef- 
forts are  being  made  under  the  mutual  security 
program  to  encourage  expansion  of  small  business 
enterprises  in  many  parts  of  Africa  where  there 
is  a  vital  need  for  greater  participation  of  the 
local  people  in  retail  and  wholesale  trade,  and  in 
the  service  and  processing  industries.  An  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the  Tunisian 
Governments  was  reached  in  December  1957  to 
establish  a  Small  Industrial  Loan  Fund  within 
the  new  Tunisian  Development  Bank  in  order  to 
make  credit  available  at  moderate  interest  rates  to 
small  business  enterprises.  The  fund  will  be 
financed  by  allocating  $3  million  in  counterpart 
funds  acquired  from  the  sale  in  Tunisia  of  ICA- 
financed  imported  commodities. 

A  similar  program  of  small-industry  financing 
is  under  consideration  by  officials  of  the  Liberian 
Government,  based  on  a  special  survey  of  the 
problem  prepared  by  ICA  contract  consultants. 
To  finance  part  of  the  initial  stages  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  Liberian  Government  has  applied  for 
assistance  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
United  States  technical  advice,  guidance,  and 
training  possibly  would  be  extended  in  this  and 
related  fields  of  small-business  development. 
The  needs  and  possibilities  of  such  a  program  are 
being  explored  with  Liberian  officials  by  the  in- 
dustrial advisor  recently  assigned  to  the  ICA 
mission. 

In  Somalia,  scheduled  to  achieve  its  independ- 
ence in  1960,  ICA  was  requested  to  provide  agri- 
cultural  and   industrial   advisers   to   assist   the 
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Somalian  Government  small-loan  fund  which  was 
ori<rinallv  established  through  Italian  grant  aid. 


It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  funds  appropriated  for  all  types  of 
economic  assistance  has  been  used  for  purposes 
which  are  not  directly  related  to  particular  de- 
velopment projects.  Large  quantities  of  foods 
and  fibers,  including  United  States  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities,  as  well  as  industrial  raw 
materials  and  fuels  are  furnished  countries  to 
help  meet  needs  which  are  not  covered  by  specific 
projects.  Commodities  provided  for  such  needs 
are  used  to  fulfill  essential  consumption  require- 
ments, to  combat  serious  inflationary  forces  which 
impede  progi'am  objectives,  and  to  help  compen- 
sate for  the  lack  of  foreign  exchange.  The  sale 
of  these  commodities  in  the  markets  of  the  recipi- 
ent countries  enables  the  host  governments  to  ac- 
quire local  currencies  which  they  use  to  finance 
their  economic  as  well  as  defense  programs. 

ICA  expenditures  during  July-December  1957 
for  commodity  assistance  not  related  to  specific 
development  projects  were  about  75  percent  of  the 
agency's  total  expenditures.  The  current  trend, 
however,  is  toward  proportionately  more  project- 
type  aid.  This  trend  is  likely  to  be  accelerated 
as  obligation  of  the  resources  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  becomes  an  important  part  of  the 
total  commitments  for  economic  assistance. 


TECHNICAL  COOPERATION  HIGHLIGHTS 

During  July-December  1957,  hundreds  of  tech- 
nical cooperation  projects  were  being  carried  for- 
ward in  more  than  50  countries.  Each  project 
was  designed  to  brmg  some  particularly  needed 
know-how  to  lielp  people  in  the  less  developed 
areas  of  the  free  world  advance  along  the  road 
to  economic  development.  At  the  end  of  1957, 
4,951  American  technicians  were  engaged  over- 
seas in  this  work.  Of  this  number,  2,880  were 
directly  employed  by  ICA;  the  remaining  2,071 
were  working  under  ICA-financed  contracts  with 
American  universities,  private  firms  and  other 
institutions.  Meanwhile,  during  the  period  under 
review,  2,873  teclinical  personnel  from  cooperating 
countries  were  brought  to  the  United  States  or 
other  appropriate  locations  for  training  in  a  va- 
riety of  fields. 


The  activities  which  make  up  the  teclmical  co- 
operation program  are  as  varied  as  the  problems 
which  the  people  in  less  developed  countries  must 
overcome  in  their  effort  to  achieve  effective  eco- 
nomic progress.  .  .  . 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 
Aviation 

Agreement  on  joint  financing  of  certain  air  navigation 

services  in  Greenland  and  tlie  Faroe  Islands.    Done  at 

Geneva  September  25,  19.56. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Netherlands,  June  6,  1958. 

Entered  into  force:  June  6,  1958. 
Agreement  on  joint  financing  of  certain  air  navigation 

services  in  Iceland.    Done  at  Geneva  September  25, 

1956. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Netherlands,  June  6,  1958. 

Entered  into  force:  June  6,  1958. 


BILATERAL 
Afghanistan 

Agreement  concerning  cultural  relations.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Washington  June  26,  1958.  Entered 
Into  force  June  26, 1958. 

Canada 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment,  maintenance, 
and  operation  by  the  United  States  of  aerial  refueling 
facilities  in  Canada.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Ottawa  June  20,  1958.  Entered  into  force  June  20, 
195a 

Denmarl< 

Agreement  amending  research  reactor  agreement  concern- 
ing civil  uses  of  atomic  energy  of  July  25,  1955,  as 
amended  (TIAS  3309  and  3758).  Signed  at  Washing- 
ton June  26,  1958.  Enters  into  force  on  date  on  which 
each  government  receives  from  the  other  written  noti- 
fication that  it  has  complied  with  statutory  and  consti- 
tutional requirements. 

Ecuador 

Agreement  providing  financial  assistance  to  Ecuador. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  June  27, 
1958.     Entered  into  force  June  27,  1958. 

Poland 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  February  15,  1958  (TIAS  3991).  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  June  6,  1958.  En- 
tered into  force  June  6,  19.58. 

Yugoslavia 

Agreement  concerning  the  reciprocal  recognition  of  ton- 
nage certificates.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  June  12  and  16,  1958.  Entered  into  force 
June  16,  1958. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.N.  Security  Council  Sends  Observation  Group  to  Lebanon 


The  U.N.  Secmity  Council  met  on  June  6  to 
consider  a  Lebanese  complaint  "in  respect  of  a 
situation  arising  from  the  intervention  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Lebanon,  the  continuance  of  tohich  is  likely  to 
endanger  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security'''  ( U.N.  doc.  8/Jfi07) .  Following  are 
four  JJ.S.  statements  made  during  the  debate, 
three  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  U.S.  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  one  by  James  W. 
Barco,  Deputy  U.S.  Representative,  together  with 
the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  June  11. 

STATEMENT  BY  MR.  BARCO,  JUNE  6 

U.S./D.N.  press  release  2037 

We  have  heard  in  considerable  detail,  from  its 
distinguished  Foreign  Minister,  Lebanon's  com- 
plaint against  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  the 
reply  of  the  distinguished  representative  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 

We  must  note  the  statement  of  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  Arab  Republic  that  his  Govern- 
ment has  no  intention  to  intervene  in  Lebanon's 
domestic  affairs  or  to  threaten  Lebanon's  integrity. 
But,  Mr.  President,  the  charges  presented  by  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Lebanon — that  is,  external 
radio  broadcasting  inciting  to  revolt,  the  move- 
ment of  armed  men  across  Lebanon's  borders,  and 
the  supply  of  arms  from  outside — these  charges 
are  very  serious  charges  and  are  gravely  dis- 
turbing. 

Members  of  the  Council  are  surely  obliged  to 
consider  this  situation  with  the  greatest  care  in 
the  light  of  the  evidence  and  the  arguments  we 
have  heard  today.  The  evidence  adduced  by  the 
distinguished  Foreign  Minister  of  Lebanon  to 
back  his  charges  is,  to  us,  very  impressive. 

I  therefore  support  the  suggestion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  Iraq  that  we  meet 
again  to  consider  this  question  on  Tuesday.  In 
the  meantime,  the  United  States  urges  that  every 


step  be  taken  by  all  concerned — and  I  repeat  by 
all  concerned — to  maintain  respect  for  the  inde- 
pendence and  the  integrity  of  Lebanon  and  to 
prevent  any  actions  or  developments  inconsistent 
with  this  objective.  We  very  much  hope  that  this 
will  be  the  case. 

FIRST  STATEMENT  BY  MR.  LODGE,  JUNE  10 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  2939 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  which  have  been  ad- 
duced before  the  Security  Council,  the  United 
States  amiounces  its  support  of  the  resolution 
introduced  by  the  representative  of  Sweden.  The 
most  constructive  thing  the  Security  Council  can 
do  would  be  to  get  United  Nations  representatives 
to  the  borders  of  Lebanon  to  assure  that  no  ac- 
tivities of  the  nature  complained  about  by  the 
representative  of  Lebanon  are  carried  on. 

The  representative  of  Lebanon  has  convej'ed 
the  urgency  of  the  situation  in  his  country.  The 
Swedish  resolution  is  a  useful  attempt  to  meet 
this  pressing  issue.  Its  terms  are  simple  and 
clear.  It  would,  we  think,  be  altogether  fitting 
for  the  Security  Council  to  remain  in  session  and 
pass  tliis  resolution  tonight. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  my  right  to  speak  more 
extensively  in  the  near  future. 

SECOND  STATEMENT  BY  MR.  LODGE,  JUNE  10 

U.S./O.N.  press  release  2940 

The  United  States  Government  has  listened  to 
and  carefully  examined  the  statements  both  of  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Lebanon  and  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

The  conclusion  is  clear  that  there  has  been  out- 
side interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lebanon  and  that  this  interference  has 
been  designed  to  promote  civil  strife  and  to  im- 
pede the  efforts  of  the  constituted  authorities  to 
restore  order  and  tranquillity,  and  that  the  inter- 
ference has  occurred  from  the  territory  and  via 
the  facilities  of  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
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This  statement  is  made  with  regret.  First,  be- 
cause this  situation  has  fomented  violence  and 
bloodshed  in  the  peaceful  state  of  Lebanon,  a 
country  whose  people  have  by  their  tradition 
clearly  revealed  their  desire  to  live  at  peace  with 
their  neighbors.  Secondly,  we  regret  it  because 
the  United  States  desires  good  relations  with  all 
states  in  the  Middle  East,  including  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  and  deplores  the  creation  of  cir- 
cumstances which  obstruct  such  relations. 

This  situation,  backed  by  the  evidence  presented 
by  the  representative  of  Lebanon,  is  grave  indeed. 
The  Security  Council  cannot  ignore  it.  Funda- 
mental questions  concerning  the  responsibilities 
both  of  members  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the 
organization  itself  are  involved. 

A  cardinal  principle  of  the  United  Nations  is 
the  injunction  on  all  members  contained  in  article 
2,  paragraph  4,  of  the  charter  to  "refrain  in  their 
international  relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political 
independence  of  any  state,  or  in  any  other  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  Purposes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions." The  Security  Council  and  the  General  As- 
sembly, over  the  past  dozen  years,  have  on  many 
occasions  considered  complaints  involving  this  es- 
sential charter  principle  of  nonintervention. 

Recognizing  the  universal  significance  of  this 
issue  the  General  Assembly,  on  December  1,  1949, 
adopted  by  an  overwhelming  majority- resolution 
290  (IV)  entitled  "Essentials  of  Peace."  ^  Directly 
pertinent  to  our  discussions  today  is  the  provision 
calling  upon  every  nation  "to  refrain  from  threat- 
ening or  using  force  contrary  to  the  Charter"  and 
"to  refrain  from  any  threats  or  acts,  direct  or  in- 
direct, aimed  at  impairing  the  freedom,  independ- 
ence or  integrity  of  any  state,  or  at  fomenting 
civil  strife  and  subverting  the  will  of  the  people  in 
any  state." 

The  United  Nations  also  must  be  particularly 
alert  in  protecting  the  security  and  integrity  of 
small  states  from  interference  by  those  whose  re- 
sources and  power  are  larger.  This  principle 
should  be  supported  regardless  of  who  the  offender 
may  be.  The  protection  of  the  less  strong  was, 
indeed,  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  United 
Nations  was  established,  and  it  was  in  1956  that 
Egypt  herself  benefited  from  this  fact. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  are, 


*  For  text,  see  Buixetih  of  Nov.  28,  1949,  p.  807. 
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like  I^banon,  small  powers.  Anything  that  affects 
one  of  their  number  must  certainly  be  of  general 
concern  to  all  of  them.  If  the  idea  is  ever  sanc- 
tioned here  that  large  states,  simply  because  they 
are  large,  can  interfere  with  impunity  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  small  states,  simply  because  they 
are  small,  we  will  have  given  our  blessing  to  the 
doctrine  that  might  makes  right  and  the  United 
Nations  will  have  ceased  to  be  a  respectable  organ- 
ization. 

The  record  of  the  United  States  in  the  United 
Nations  in  defense  of  the  territorial  integrity  and 
political  independence  of  states  is  consistent  and 
clear.  We  supported  fully  United  Nations  action 
in  defense  of  the  territorial  integrity  of  Egypt  in 
1956.  Now,  having  in  mind  the  same  charter  prin- 
ciples, the  United  States  Government  is  concerned 
about  the  present  situation  in  Lebanon.  There 
should  be  no  doubt  of  the  firm  determination  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  support  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  that  coimtry. 

Lebanon  has  over  the  past  13  years  played  a 
distinguished  role  in  working  for  the  cause  of 
peace  in  the  United  Nations.  Its  leading  states- 
men have  devoted  themselves  to  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  charter.  The  policies  of  its 
Government  have  been  helpful  in  reducing  ten- 
sions in  a  part  of  the  world  where  tensions  are 
only  too  common. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  feel  a  particu- 
larly deep  sympathy  for  the  peoples  of  Lebanon, 
not  only  because  of  their  country's  record  in  in- 
ternational affairs  but  also  for  the  close  and  inti- 
mate ties  that  have  long  existed  between  the  two. 
This  warm  friendship  has  its  basis  in  common 
ideals  of  democracy.  It  has  found  its  expression 
in  extensive  cultural  and  social  cooperation.  It 
reflects  common  beliefs  and  objectives. 

The  representative  of  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic has  quoted  extensively  from  political  sources 
within  Lebanon  who  are  opposed  to  the  present 
government.  Political  opposition  in  a  democracy 
is  natural,  indeed  essential,  as  a  basis  for  the  free 
determination  of  the  country's  destiny  by  its  citi- 
zens. It  is  something  of  which  Lebanon  can  be 
proud. 

The  fact  that  this  opposition  exists,  or  that  it 
feels  strongly  about  its  ideals  is,  however,  no  justi- 
fication whatever  for  external  attacks,  whether 
by  radio  or  by  other  controlled  media,  upon  the 
government  in  office,  for  external  demands  that  it 
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resign,  or  for  external  support  and  assistance  to 
those  not  in  office. 

Lebanon  has  already  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
govern  itself  through  modern,  liberal  traditions. 
It  will  surely  continue  to  do  so  if  others  do  not 
exploit  normal  differences  of  opinion  for  purposes 
of  their  own. 

The  United  States  has  noted  with  interest  the 
statements  made  by  the  representative  of  the 
United  Arab  Eepublic  that  his  Government  hopes 
Lebanon  "will  continue  to  be  independent"  and 
that  it  wishes  "for  the  prosperity,  well-being  and 
peace  of  the  Lebanese  people,"  that  the  United 
Arab  Republic  "categorically  rejects"  the  com- 
plaint that  there  has  been  "an  intervention  of  the 
United  Arab  Eepublic  in  the  affairs  of  Lebanon," 
and  that  the  United  Arab  Eepublic  is  "always 
prepared  to  cooperate  with  the  United  Nations  and 
to  settle  our  disputes  within  the  framework  of 
the  charter." 

In  view  of  these  statements  the  United  States 
assumes  that  the  Government  of  the  United  Arab 
Eepublic  will  take  all  possible  measures  to  insure 
that  efforts  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  legally 
constituted  Government  of  Lebanon  and  to  rees- 
tablish law  and  order  are  not  obstructed  by  activi- 
ties based  on  the  territory  or  by  means  of  facilities 
of  the  United  Arab  Eepublic. 

The  United  States  Government  hopes  that  the 
Security  Council  will  help  to  bring  about  an  end 
to  interference  by  the  United  Arab  Eepublic  in 
Lebanon.  We  hope  the  views  of  members  of  the 
Council  will  be  received  with  respect  and  that 
they  will  produce  prompt  results. 

Before  I  conclude,  let  me  say  just  one  brief 
word  about  the  statement  made  by  the  Soviet 
representative.  The  Soviet  strictures  against  the 
United  States  are  so  standardized  that  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  demonstrate  their  absurdity. 
And  this  is  one  night,  Mr.  President,  in  our  his- 
tory when  we  must  not  waste  time.  Yet  instead  of 
joining  forces  with  us  to  do  something  quick  and 
helpful,  the  Soviet  representative  seems  to  be  look- 
ing for  reasons  not  to  do  something.  We  hope 
this  turns  out  not  to  be  the  case. 

I  say  this  because  current  reports  just  reaching 
me  from  Beirut  show  that  the  situation  is  in- 
creasingly critical  and  that  the  infiltrations  from 
Syria  are  growing.  A  press  report  just  brought  to 
me  indicates  that  two  major  battles  are  in  prog- 
ress. One  is  in  the  Ain  Zahalta  area,  where 
armed  bands  are  seeking  to  cut  the  major  high- 


way leading  from  Beirut.  Another  battle  is  going 
on  in  the  outskirts  of  Tripoli.  In  both  battles 
artillery  is  being  used  against  the  Lebanese  forces. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  prepos- 
terous and  dangerous  to  sit  here  solemnly  and, 
to  paraphrase  a  well-known  saying,  quibble  while 
Eome  burns.  The  need  is  for  something  practical 
and  that  something  is  the  Swedish  resolution.  It 
encroaches  on  nobody.  It  is  consistent  with  the 
charter.  It  could  yet  stop  the  attempts  to  sub- 
vert a  gallant  little  country. 

Mr.  President,  we  urge  the  Council  to  take 
quick  and  decisive  action. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  LODGE,  JUNE  11 

D.S./U.N.  press  release  2941 

The  United  States  is  gratified  by  the  action 
of  the  Security  Council  today. 

First,  we  adopted  the  Swedish  resolution,  which 
is  a  practical  step  toward  peace.  We  trust  that 
our  esteemed  Secretary-General  will  act  with  his 
accustomed  speed  and  will  have  someone  in 
Lebanon  within  24  hours. 

Then,  in  addition  to  the  resolution,  10  speeches 
were  made  in  the  Council,  10  speeches  which  re- 
flected the  regard  which  members  of  the  Council 
felt  for  the  merit  of  the  statements  made  by  the 
representative  of  Lebanon. 

Both  the  speeches  and  the  resolution  are  re- 
sponsible, constructive  actions  for  which  we  think 
the  Security  Council  is  entitled  to  congratulations. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION  3 

U.N.  doc.  S/4023 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  heard  the  charges  of  the  representative  of 
Lebanon  concerning  interference  by  the  United  Arab 
Republic  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Lebanon  and  the  reply 
of  the  representative  of  the  United  Arab  Republic, 

Decides  to  dispatch  urgently  an  observation  group  to 
proceed  to  Lebanon  so  as  to  ensure  that  there  is  no 
illegal  infiltration  of  personnel  or  supply  of  arms  or 
other  materiel  across  the  Lebanese  borders; 

Authorises  the  Secretary-General  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  that  end ; 

Requests  the  observation  group  to  Iceep  the  Security 
Council  currently  informed  through  the  Secretary- 
General. 


'Adopted  on  June  11  by  a  vote  of  10  to  0;  the  U.S.S.R. 
abstained. 
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President  Calls  for  Serious  Consideration  by  Soviets 
of  Western  Procedural  Proposal  for  Summit  Conference 


Following  is  an  exchange  of  correspondence  be- 
tween President  Eisenliorcer  and  Nikita  Khrush- 
chev, Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  together  with 
a  Department  statement  concerning  Premier 
Khrushchev^s  letter. 


THE  PRESIDENT  TO  PREMIER  KHRUSHCHEV 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  2 

July  2,  1958. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  was  frankly  surprised 
by  your  letter  of  Jime  11.  You  complain  about 
delay  in  preparations  for  a  Summit  meeting  pre- 
cisely at  the  moment  when  the  Western  powers 
have  submitted  a  proposal  for  a  serious  and  effec- 
tive procedure  for  conducting  these  preparations. 
This  refutes  the  allegation  contained  in  your  letter 
that  the  three  Western  powers  are  creating  ob- 
stacles and  impeding  progress  toward  a  Summit 
meeting. 

The  position  of  the  Western  powers  concerning 
holding  of  a  meeting  of  Heads  of  Government 
has  been  clear  from  the  outset.  Tliey  consider 
such  a  meeting  desirable  if  it  would  provide  an 
opportunity  for  conducting  serious  discussions  of 
major  problems  and  would  be  an  effective  means 
of  reaching  agreement  on  significant  subjects. 
From  the  known  positions  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, there  is  no  evidence  so  far  that  such  is  the 
case.  That  is  why  the  Western  powers  insist  on 
adequate  preparatory  work  and  wliy  they  have 
put  forward  their  proposal  to  facilitate  satisfac- 
tory completion  of  this  work. 

The  Soviet  Govenmient  instead  has  disrupted 
the  discussions  in  JNIoscow  by  taking  upon  itself 
to  publish  with  bare  hours  of  warning  and  no 
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attempt  at  consultation  the  documents  exchanged 
between  it  and  the  Western  powers,  including  dip- 
lomatic dociunents  originating  from  the  Western 
powers.  This  action  is  scarcely  consonant  with 
the  spirit  of  serious  preparation  in  which  the 
Western  powers  entered  into  these  diplomatic  ex- 
changes. It  cannot  but  cast  doubt  on  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Government  concerning  the 
proper  preparations  for  a  Smimiit  meeting. 

Following  receipt  of  the  Soviet  agenda  pro- 
posals on  May  5  the  three  Ambassadors  in  inter- 
views on  May  28,  31  and  June  2  presented  in  re- 
turn the  Western  agenda  proposals.'  They  also 
outlined  to  Mr.  Gromyko  a  suggested  procedure 
for  overcoming  the  difficulty  caused  by  the  fact 
that  the  two  sets  of  proposals  were  widely  di- 
vergent. The  Western  Ambassadors  are  quite 
ready  to  offer  cormnents  on  tlie  Soviet  agenda  pro- 
posals and  to  clarify  certain  points  in  their  own 
proposals  on  which  the  Soviet  Government  seems 
to  have  misconceptions.  But  the  Western  Gov- 
ernments camiot  agree  that  the  discussions  be- 
tween their  Ambassadors  and  Mr.  Gromyko 
should  be  based  exclusively  on  the  Soviet  list  any 
more  than  they  would  expect  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  agree  to  base  the  discussions  solely  on  the 
Western  list.  Since  the  topics  in  both  lists  fall 
imder  certain  general  headings,  the  Western  pro- 
posal was  that  preparatory  discussion  of  the  in- 
dividual topics  put  forward  by  the  two  sides 
should  take  place  within  the  framework  of  tliese 
general  headings.  Had  this  been  accepted  by  the 
Soviet  Government,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
and  tlie  Ambassadors  could  have  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine the  positions  of  the  various  governments  on 
the  topics  in  both  lists  and  establish  what  subjects 


'  Bulletin  of  July  7, 1958,  p.  12. 
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should  be  submitted  for  examination  by  the  Heads 
of  Government.  Neither  side  would,  during  the 
preparatory  stage,  have  been  able  to  veto  the  in- 
clusion of  any  topic  for  discussion  and  an  op- 
portimity  would  have  been  afforded  to  find  some 
common  ground,  for  later  consideration  by  Heads 
of  Government. 

Mr.  Gromyko  promised  an  official  reply  to  the 
above  proposal.  Instead,  however,  the  Soviet 
Government  has  now  addressed  communications 
to  the  Heads  of  Government  of  the  three  Western 
powers,  in  the  form  of  your  letters  of  June  11, 
which  repeat  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Soviet 
set  of  proposals  of  May  5  and  criticize  some  of 
the  Western  proposals  which  it  happens  not  to 
like.  The  procedural  proposal  put  forward  by 
the  Ambassadors  has  been  ignored  altogether. 

You  allege  in  your  letters  that  the  Western 
powers  by  including,  as  possible  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion at  a  meeting  of  Heads  of  Government, 
some  of  the  great  political  issues  that  create  grave 
tension  are  trying  to  prevent  the  holding  of  a 
Summit  meeting.  There  is  no  warrant  for  this 
allegation.  A  meeting  of  Heads  of  Government 
would  not  respond  to  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
mankind  if  they  met  under  an  injunction  that 
seals  their  lips  so  that  they  could  not  even  men- 
tion the  great  political  issues  that  gravely  trouble 
their  relations  and  endanger  world  peace. 

In  spite  of  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  Soviet 
Government  and  its  apparent  unwillingness  to 
negotiate  seriously  on  concrete  points  at  issue,  the 
Western  powers  do  not  propose  to  abandon  hope 
or  to  relax  their  efforts  to  seek  solutions  of  the 
major  outstanding  problems.  If  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment is  equally  serious  in  pursuing  tliis  goal, 
it  will  accept  the  procedural  proposal  put  for- 
ward by  the  Western  powers  or  advance  some 
equally  effective  and  workable  alternative. 
Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 

DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT 

Press  release  331  dated  June  16 

Mr.  Khrushchev's  lengthy  letter  to  President 
Eisenhower  comes  as  a  surprise  at  this  time.  It 
is  ostensibly  designed  to  speed  up  the  holding  of 
a  summit  conference,  but  it  comes  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  Western  Powers  are  awaiting 
the  Soviet  Government's  reply  to  a  proposal  for 
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a  procedure  for  arriving  at  an  agenda.  The 
Western  Powers  have  suggested  a  procedure  for 
reviewing  both  the  Western  and  Soviet  agenda 
proposals  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  on  their 
inclusion  on  the  agenda  and  bringing  out  possi- 
bilities of  agreement  on  them.  Soviet  agreement 
to  this  procedure  would  contribute  much  toward 
carrying  out  necessary  preparatory  work  for  any 
summit  meeting. 

We  can  only  conclude  that  a  major  purpose  of 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  letter  was  to  publicize  once 
again  the  standard  positions  taken  by  the  Soviet 
Union  on  topics  it  considers  should  be  discussed 
at  a  summit  meeting. 


PREMIER  KHRUSHCHEV  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Official  translation 

Deab  Mr.  President:  The  present  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  negotiations  on  the  preparation  of  a  summit 
conference  compels  me  to  address  this  message  to  you. 

Nearly  two  months  have  already  elapsed  since  pre- 
liminary negotiations  through  diplomatic  channels,  pro- 
posed by  the  Western  Powers,  were  initiated  on  the 
preparation  of  the  said  conference.  Some  time  ago,  when 
the  Western  Powers  brought  up  the  question  of  pre- 
liminary negotiations  through  diplomatic  channels,  the 
Soviet  Government  expressed  serious  doubts  as  to  whether 
such  procedure  would  facilitate  the  convening  of  a 
summit  conference.  We  did  not  conceal  our  apprehen- 
sion that  by  initiating  such  negotiations  we  might  find 
ourselves  on  a  slippery  path  which  would  result  in  de- 
laying the  whole  matter  and  postponing  the  meeting  of 
the  heads  of  government.  Nevertheless,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment consented  to  these  negotiations,  since  the  West- 
ern Powers  insisted  on  such  a  method  of  preparing  the 
conference. 

Unfortunately,  our  apprehensions  regarding  prelimi- 
nary negotiations  are  beginning  to  be  borne  out.  In  the 
matter  of  preparing  the  conference  we  are,  as  before, 
marking  time,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  a  number  of 
questions  we  are  even  moving  bacliwards.  In  such  a  sit- 
uation many  people,  and  not  only  in  the  Soviet  Union,  are 
beginning  to  ask  the  question  whether  the  proposal  itself 
for  conducting  preliminary  negotiations  of  this  kind  was 
not  calculated  to  put  additional  difl3culties  in  the  way  of 
convening  a  summit  conference.  When  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment addressed  the  Government  of  the  USA  and  the 
governments  of  other  countries  six  months  ago  with  an 
appeal  to  convene  a  broad  international  conference  of  top 
government  oflBcials,  we  were  guided  by  the  desire  to  find, 
through  joint  efforts,  a  way  toward  a  radical  change  in 
the  situation  that  has  developed  in  international  rela- 
tions. We  believed  and  still  believe  that  at  this  confer- 
ence agreement  should  be  reached  to  ease  relations 
between  states,  to  liquidate  the  "cold  war,"  to  ensure 
conditions  of  peaceful  coexistence  of  states,  and  not  to  re- 
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sort  to  ^ya^  as  a  means  of  resolving  outstanding  issues. 
One  should  not  be  reconciled  to  the  dangerous  direction 
which  the  development  of  relations  between  states  has 
now  taken,  especially  betw^een  the  great  powers.  At  the 
pre.sent  time,  when  the  destructive  power  of  the  weapons 
that  states  have  at  their  disposal  knows  no  limits,  in- 
action would  be  a  crime.  The  time  has  come  for  ener- 
getic joint  Intervention  on  the  part  of  responsible 
government  officials  for  the  purpose  of  averting  a  terrible 
danger,  of  liberating  humanity  from  the  oppressive  threat 
of  atomic  war,  and  giving  people  what  they  need  most 
of  all — lasting  peace  and  confidence  in  a  tomorrow. 

In  January  of  this  year  you,  Mr.  President,  responded 
to  the  proposal  to  call  a  summit  conference  and  com- 
municated that  you  were  prepared  to  meet  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  states.^  The  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  likewise 
responded  to  this  proposal.  All  of  this  strengthened  our 
hopes  for  an  early  convening  of  such  a  conference  and  was 
well  received  by  other  governments  and  the  peoples  of  all 
countries. 

Under  such  conditions  it  was  natural  to  expect  that 
in  the  course  of  preliminary  negotiations  the  parties 
would  strive  to  submit  for  consideration  at  the  conference 
those  pressing  international  problems  with  regard  to 
which,  with  the  good  will  of  the  participants  in  the  ne- 
gotiations, it  would  actually  be  possible  to  achieve  posi- 
tive results  even  now  and  put  the  international  situation 
on  a  healthier  footing.  We  still  adhere  to  these  views, 
particularly  in  connection  with  preparing  the  agenda  for 
a  summit  conference. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  again  listing  problems  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Soviet  Government,  should  be  con- 
sidered at  this  conference.  These  problems  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Immediate  cessation  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons 
tests; 

Renunciation  of  the  use  of  all  types  of  atomic,  hy- 
drogen, and  rocket  weapons ; 

Creation  in  Central  Europe  of  a  zone  free  of  atomic,  hy- 
Irogen,  and  rocket  weapons ; 

Conclusion   of   a   nonaggression   pact  between  states; 

Prohibition  of  the  use  of  outer  space  for  military 
inrposes,  liquidation  of  foreign  military  bases  in  foreign 
:erritories,  and  international  cooperation  in  the  study 
)f  enter  space ; 

Reduction  in  the  number  of  foreign  troops  stationed 
n  the  territory  of  Germany  and  within  the  borders  of 
>ther  European  states ; 

Conclusion  of  a  German  peace  treaty ; 

Prevention  of  surprise  attack  against  one  state  by 
nother ; 

Measures  to  expand  international  trade  relations ; 

Development  of  ties  and  contacts  between  states; 

Cessation  of  propaganda  for  war,  hostility,  and  hatred 
etween  peoples ; 

Ways  to  ease  the  tension  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East 

We  are  putting  the  question  of  universal  cessation  of 
tomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  tests  in  the  forefront 
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Why  are  we  doing  this?  For  the  simple  reason  that 
such  tests  are,  even  now,  in  peacetime,  poisoning  the 
atmosphere  and  the  soil,  contaminating  every  living  thing 
on  earth,  having  a  pernicious  effect  on  the  health  of 
human  beings,  and  threatening  the  life  of  future  genera- 
tions, not  to  speak  of  the  fact  that  these  tests  are  lead- 
ing to  the  creation  of  new  and  even  more  destructive 
types  of  weapons,  the  use  of  which  in  the  event  of  an 
outbreak  of  war  would  have  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences for  humanity. 

An  agreement  on  the  cessation  of  nuclear  tests,  which 
Is  possible  even  now,  would  strengthen  trust  between 
states,  would  contribute  to  the  creation  of  a  peaceful 
atmosphere,  for  which  the  peoples  of  all  countries  are  so 
starved,  and  would  be  a  good  beginning  which  would 
pave  the  way  toward  solution  of  all  major  international 
problems.  In  striving  for  the  cessation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests  we  have  unilaterally  ceased  testing,  although 
this  places  us  in  an  unfavorable  position  as  compared 
to  NATO  member  countries.  After  all,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  USA  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  conducted  a 
considerably  greater  number  of  experimental  explosions 
of  nuclear  weapons  than  the  Soviet  Union  has,  and  thus 
an  agreement  on  the  cessation  of  these  tests  would 
stabilize  the  situation  to  the  advantage  of  the  NATO 
countries.  But  we  are  willing  to  accept  this,  we  are 
sacrificing  our  interests,  guided  by  the  higher  interests 
of  mankind,  and  we  consider  that  a  cessation  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests  by  all  states  would  not  give  rise  to  distrust 
but  would  rather  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  the 
main  goal — to  avoid  war. 

In  making  the  said  decision  to  cease  tests  we  appealed 
to  the  USA  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  follow  our  ex- 
ample. However,  much  to  our  distress,  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  USA  and  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  not 
agreed  to  this  and  are  continuing  to  carry  on  explosions 
of  nuclear  weapons.  In  these  circumstances  we  con- 
sider it  particularly  important  that  this  question  be 
urgently  discussed  at  a  summit  conference. 

Likewise,  who  can  deny  that  reaching  agreement  on 
such  questions  as  renunciation  of  the  use  of  all  types 
of  nuclear  weapons,  conclusion  of  a  nonaggression  pact 
between  the  parties  to  the  Warsaw  Treaty  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance,  and  creation  in  Central  Europe  of  a 
zone  free  of  nuclear  and  rocket  weapons  would  result  in 
easing  international  tension  and  would  be  an  important 
step  toward  the  solution  of  the  disarmament  problem  as 
a  whole? 

Is  it  not  in  the  interests  of  all  countries  that  propa- 
ganda for  war  should  cease,  a  propaganda  which  in  cer- 
tain states  is  conducted  day  in  and  day  out,  thus  poison- 
ing the  relations  between  states? 

And  would  it  not  be  sensible  to  discuss  such  a  question 
as  the  free  development  of  trade  and  of  other  economic 
relations  between  states  and  mutually  advantageous  ways 
of  considerably  broadening  such  relations?  I  believe  that 
the  business  circles  in  many  countries,  including  the 
United  States  of  America,  would  agree  that  it  would  be 
extremely  useful  to  solve  this  problem.  My  views  on  this 
matter  were  set  forth  in  greater  detail  in  my  letter  ad- 
dressed to  you  on  June  2. 
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I  believe  that  I  am  not  mistaken  in  stating  that  by 
now  few  people  could  be  found  who  would  have  the  au- 
dacity to  deny  that  reaching  agreement  on  the  questions 
proposed  by  us  for  consideration  at  a  summit  conference 
would  correspond  to  the  vital  interests  of  every  country 
and  every  people. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  in  the  proposals  handed 
to  your  Ambassador  in  Moscow  on  May  5  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment set  forth  its  views  on  the  questions  that  might 
be  discussed  at  the  said  conference.  We  did  this  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  reaching  agreement  to  convene  the  con- 
ference. In  so  doing  we  also  took  into  account  the  views 
expressed  by  the  governments  of  the  Western  Powers,  pri- 
marily by  the  Government  of  the  USA,  in  the  course  of 
the  exchange  of  opinions  concerning  the  preparation  of 
the  meeting.  I  am  enclosing  with  this  message  the  text 
of  these  proposals  of  the  Soviet  Government." 

In  introducing  its  proposals  for  the  agenda  of  a  meet- 
ing of  heads  of  government,  the  Soviet  Union  has  stated 
from  the  very  beginning  that  it  is  prepared  to  consider, 
with  common  consent,  other  proposals  as  well  that  would 
contribute  to  terminating  the  "cold  war"  and  the  arma- 
ments race.  On  the  other  hand,  I  should  like  to  empha- 
size very  definitely  that  If  the  Western  Powers  are  not 
prepared  to  seek  a  solution  at  this  time  to  all  the  ques- 
tions proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union  for  discussion  at  the 
conference,  then  some  of  them  could  be  selected  and 
agreement  could  be  reached  on  them,  which  would  facili- 
tate our  further  progress  toward  strengthening  peace. 

We  expected  that  the  governments  of  the  USA,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  would  consider  the  propo- 
sals of  the  Soviet  Union  with  due  attention  and  would 
determine  their  attitude  toward  them,  and  also  that  they 
would,  on  their  part,  be  concerned  with  narrowing  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  the  gap  between  the  positions  of 
the  parties  and  facilitating  the  preparation  of  the  con- 
ference. However,  after  studying  the  documents  recently 
received  from  the  three  Powers  in  reply  to  the  proposals 
made  by  the  Soviet  Government  on  May  5,  we  have  dis- 
covered, to  our  profound  regret,  that  in  these  documents 
questions  are  again  raised  which  do  not  bring  the  possi- 
bility of  agreement  any  closer  but  rather  make  it  more 
remote  and  which  we  have  repeatedly  and  clearly  stated 
to  be  unacceptable  to  us.  We  ask  ourselves :  why  are  the 
governments  of  the  Western  Powers  acting  in  this  way — 
does  this  possibly  reflect  a  desire  to  insult  us  in  some 
way? 

Indeed,  the  so-called  question  of  the  situation  in  East- 
ern Europe  is  again  raised  in  the  proposals  of  the  West- 
ern Powers  that  have  been  transmitted.  A  new  attempt 
is  thus  made  to  return  to  a  stage  through  which  we  have 


"  The  enclosure  was  the  Soviet  memorandum  of  May  5 
(for  text,  see  ibid.,  July  7,  1958,  p.  17)  with  the  addition 
of  a  final  paragraph  which  reads  as  follows : 

"The  Soviet  Government  is  convinced  that  good  will 
and  readiness  to  seek  mutually  acceptable  solutions,  with 
due  regard  for  the  interest  of  the  parties  concerned,  can 
ensure  the  success  of  a  summit  conference  and  can  cause 
the  necessary  shift  in  the  development  of  the  interna- 
tional situation  In  the  interest  of  strengthening  peace 
among  nations." 
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already  passed  and  to  impose  discussion  of  a  matter  with 
regard  to  which  the  positions  of  the  parties  have  long 
been  exhaustively  clarified.  The  Government  of  the  USA 
knows  very  well  that  this  is  no  subject  for  discussion. 
We  have  already  repeatedly  stated  that  we  regard  it  in- 
admissible to  raise  such  a  question  at  an  international 
conference.  The  Soviet  Union  does  not  intend  to  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  sovereign  states  and 
is  of  the  opinion  that  no  one  can  claim  the  right  to  such 
interference. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  an  absurd  situation 
the  world  would  be  in  if  at  international  conferences 
we  started  to  bring  up  problems  concerning  the  internal 
systems  of  states  which  were  somehow  not  to  the  taste 
of  certain  people  in  other  countries.  Any  rapprochement 
between  states  is  out  of  the  question  if  we  engaged  in 
discussions  of  the  fundamental  differences  existing  be- 
tween social  systems.  Is  this  the  path  toward  lessening 
international  tension?  To  insist  on  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  other  states,  on  discussions  of  their  internal 
affairs  by  third  countries  having  no  authority  whatever 
to  do  so,  means  starting  on  a  course  of  gross  violation 
of  the  UN  Charter,  which  prohibits  such  interference ;  it 
means  mocking  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  absolutely  fictitious  nature  of  the  very  talk  about 
the  so-called  "tension  in  Eastern  Europe,"  by  which  they 
attempt  to  justify  the  demand  for  including  this  question 
in  the  agenda  for  the  conference,  is  also  obvious.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  diplomatic  relations  with  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe  and  maintains  the  most  active 
relations  with  them.  And  I  must  say  that  we  know  of 
no  signs  of  any  kind  of  "tension"  in  this  area.  If  the 
Government  of  the  USA  has  any  lack  of  clarity  with  re- 
gard to  the  situation  in  these  countries,  it  also  has  am- 
bassadors in  almost  all  of  these  countries  and  nothing 
prevents  it  from  elucidating  matters  of  interest  to  it 
through  normal  diplomatic  channels.  And  if  we  are  to 
speak  frankly,  anyone  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  the  present  international  situation  knows  full  well  that 
the  tension  endangering  the  cause  of  peace  is  to  be  sought 
in  entirely  different  directions. 

If  the  governments  of  the  Western  Powers,  which 
know  full  well  the  point  of  view  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  of  the  people's  democracies  themselves  concerning 
this  question,  still  consider  it  possible  to  propose  it  again 
for  consideration  at  the  conference,  can  this  be  under- 
stood as  being  anything  other  than  proof  of  an  intention 
to  bury  in  its  very  embryo  stage  the  conference  with  the 
participation  of  the  heads  of  government? 

It  is  also  impossible  to  give  any  other  appraisal  to  the 
desire  of  the  three  Western  Powers  to  impose  considera- 
tion of  the  problem  of  the  unification  of  Germany  at  the 
conference  with  the  participation  of  the  heads  of  gov- 
ernment. And  in  this  case,  as  the  Soviet  Government  | 
has  already  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Government  of  the  USA,  it  is  a  question 
of  a  problem  which  does  not  come  within  the  competence  i 
of  an  international  conference.  It  seems  to  us  that  it 
should  have  been  recognized  long  ago  as  an  indisputable  { 
truth  that  under  present  conditions  the  unification  ofi 
Germany  can  be  brought  about  solely  as  the  result  of 
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the  efforts  of  the  two  sovereign  states  now  existing  on 
I  German  territory.  The  GDR  and  the  FRG  can,  given 
the  desire  on  both  sides,  reach  agreement  between  them- 
selves much  more  easily  without  the  interference  of  third 
countries.  After  all,  the  Germans  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West  of  Germany  speak  one  and  the  same  language ; 
they  will  not  even  need  interpreters  for  their  negotia- 
tions, not  to  mention  foreign  guardians  who  would  de- 
cide for  the  Germans  questions  concerning  the  destiny 
of  the  German  people. 

As  is  well  known,  even  the  Government  of  the  FRG 
has  stated  that  discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  unifica- 
tion of  Germany  should  not  be  considered  as  a  condition 
for   convening   a   summit   conference.     Apparently   it   is 
not  inclined  to  assume  the  heavy  responsibility  of  frus- 
trating a  conference  the  convening  of  which  has  been  long 
i^    awaited  by  the  peoples  of  the  world.     Should  the  position 
■     of  the  three  Western  Powers  be  understood  to  mean  that 
;■    they  are  prepared  to  assume  such  a  responsibility,  and 
,_    are  they  not  using  the  question  of  the  unification  of 
;     Germany  as  a  means  of  creating  additional  difiSculties 
for  an  agreement  on  convening  a  summit  conference? 

In  the  proposals  of  the  Western  Powers  there  have  been 
set  forth  considerations  concerning  the  matter  of  Euro- 
.  pean  security.  The  importance  of  this  problem  at  this 
J,  time  is  of  course  indisputable.  A  great  deal  must  and 
s  can  be  done  to  strengthen  peace  in  Europe  and  to  lessen 
T,  the  danger  of  a  war  breaking  out  on  the  European  con- 
..  tinent.  But  what  proposals  are  made  to  us  in  this 
,.  .matter? 

J  :  If  we  are  to  speak  frankly — and  I  think  that  only 
tmder  conditions  of  complete  frankness  can  our  exchange 
of  opinions  be  really  useful — the  sense  of  these  proposals, 
which  are  presented  as  a  plan  for  strengthening  European 
security,  amounts  to  the  following :  the  Western  Powers 
,  desire  to  draw  all  Germany  into  their  military  grouping 
and  wish  to  reassure  the  peoples  of  Europe  by  statements 
concerning  the  furnishing  of  "guarantees." 

As  long  ago  as  our  meeting  in  Geneva  we  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  proposal  concerning  some  sort 
5f  guarantees  for  the  Soviet  Union  was  strange,  to  say 
the  least.    It  is  a  known  fact  that  guarantees  are  usually 
riven  by  a  strong  state  (or  states)  to  a  weak  state.    In 
this  connection  the  basic  premise  is  the  inequality  of 
strength,  and  a  strong  state  determines  the  conditions 
■Tith  respect  to  the  weak  state.    A  state  to  which  guaran- 
tees are  given  is  made  dependent  on  the  state  which 
lives  these  guarantees.    History  contains  many  examples 
.There  a  state  that  had  given  guarantees  violated  its 
)bligations  and  thereby  created  a  situation  where  there 
vas  no  way  out  for  the  state  to  which  the  guarantees  had 
leen  given.     You  will   agree,   Mr.   President,    that  the 
■Soviet  Union  is  not  a  weak  state  and  that,  consequently, 
t  needs  no  guarantees,   since  it  is  able  to  defend  its 
nterests  itself.    Thus  the  conditions  which  would  justify 
lie  very  raising  of  the  question  of  guarantees  are  lacking 
n  this  particular  ease.     Behind  the  raising  of  the  ques- 
ion  of  guarantees  as  applied   to  the   USSR   there   is 
■bviously  the  desire  to  place  our  state  in  a  position  that 
i'ould  be  unequal  with  regard  to  other  states,  which  in 
tself  demonstrates  how  unfounded  this  desire  is. 


It  would  be  a  different  matter  if  the  Great  Powers, 
including  the  USSR,  should  assume  mutual  guarantees 
and  consequently  accept  such  a  solution  of  the  problem 
as  would  not  place  any  of  the  Powers  in  an  unequal  or 
even  humiliating  position.  But  the  conclusion  of  a 
nonaggression  pact,  the  tremendous  significance  of  which 
cannot  be  denied  if  the  situation  is  evaluated  objectively, 
would  satisfy  this  requirement  of  mutual  guarantees. 

The  artificial  nature  of  this  entire  proposal  for 
"guarantees"  to  the  Soviet  Union  becomes  particularly 
clear  if  account  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  powers 
occupying  the  command  position  in  the  North  Atlantic 
military  grouping,  the  entire  activity  of  which  is  domi- 
nated by  military  preparations  against  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  countries  friendly  to  it,  are  the  ones  who  are 
proposing  that  they  assume  the  role  of  the  guarantors. 
Thus  "security  guarantees"  are  proposed  to  us  on  the 
part  of  a  bloc  of  countries  which  are  constantly  forging 
the  instruments  of  war,  the  military  leaders  of  which 
make  appeals  almost  daily  for  atomic  war  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  propaganda  machinery  of  which 
constantly  fans  the  feelings  of  war  hysteria.  Perhaps 
there  are  people  who  tend  to  close  their  eyes  to  reality  and 
to  rely  on  reassuring  words,  but  we  do  not  belong  to  this 
category.  I  do  not  doubt  even  for  a  minute  that  under 
similar  circumstances  the  Government  of  the  USA  would 
take  the  same  position. 

It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  the  task  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  European  security  does  not  consist 
in  advancing  some  sort  of  "guarantees"  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  guarantees  that  are  not  needed  by  it,  but  rather 
in  ensuring  the  security  of  all  European  nations  and  in 
creating  a  situation  where  Europe  could  not  again  be- 
come the  arena  of  a  new  war. 

It  is  the  achievement  of  this  goal  that  would  be 
furthered  by  the  creation  in  Central  Europe,  as  proposed 
by  the  Government  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic,*  of 
a  zone  free  of  nuclear  and  rocket  weapons  and  also  by 
a  reduction,  with  the  establishment  of  appropriate  mutual 
control,  in  the  number  of  foreign  troops  stationed  in  the 
territories  of  European  states,  primarily  in  Germany. 
The  implementation  of  these  measures  would  not  violate 
the  interests  of  any  state.  On  the  contrary  it  would 
sharply  reduce  the  possibility  of  an  outbreak  of  atomic 
war  in  an  area  where  now  huge  masses  of  armed  forces 
and  armaments  of  the  opposing  groupings  of  states  are 
concentrated  in  immediate  proximity  to  each  other.  The 
creation  of  the  said  zone  in  one  area  could  gradually 
lead  to  such  zones  also  coming  into  being  in  other  places, 
and  an  ever-increasing  portion  of  the  territory  of  the 
globe  would  be  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  preparations 
for  atomic  war.  The  risk  of  peoples  being  involved  in 
such  war  would  thereby  be  diminished. 

We  believe  that  such  a  question  as  the  conclusion  of 
a  nonaggression  pact  between  states  parties  to  the  War- 
saw Treaty  and  states  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance  was  long  ago  ready  for  decision.  The  con- 
clusion of  such  a  pact,  the  significance  of  which  was  also 
emphasized  by  Mr.  Maemillan,  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  would  in  no  way  violate  the  existing 
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relationship  of  forces  between  the  two  groupings,  and 
would  at  the  same  time  be  tremendously  beneficial.  The 
element  of  stability  and  reassurance  that  is  so  necessary 
would  be  injected  into  the  entire  international  situation. 
Nations  would  see  that  the  most  powerful  states  from  a 
military  standpoint  have  achieved  agreement  among 
themselves  and  do  not  want  war.  Need  it  be  said  that 
the  threat  of  war  would  immediately  be  reduced,  since 
it  is  absolutely  clear  that  a  new  military  conflagration  in 
Europe,  and  not  only  in  Europe,  under  present  conditions 
can  occur  solely  as  a  result  of  a  conflict  between  the  two 
main  groupings  of  powers. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  recall  that,  since  the 
date  of  the  transmittal  on  May  5  of  the  proposals  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  the  question  of  concluding  a  non- 
aggression  pact  was  considered  at  a  conference  of  coun- 
tries parties  to  the  Warsaw  Treaty,  which  developed  a 
draft  of  such  a  pact  and  addressed  the  countries  mem- 
bers of  NATO  with  a  joint  proposal  on  this  matter.^  The 
Soviet  Government  expresses  the  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  USA  will  consider  the  said  draft  and  com- 
municate its  views  thereon. 

In  the  proposals  of  the  governments  of  the  USA,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France,  as  well  as  in  the  proposals 
of  the  Soviet  Government,  other  questions  are  raised  per- 
taining to  disarmament.  We  believe  that  such  questions 
deserve  serious  attention.  However,  considering  the  ex- 
perience of  long  negotiations  in  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
UN  Disarmament  Commission,  concerning  which  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  set  forth  our  point  of  view,  we 
doubt  that  the.se  questions  in  the  form  in  which  they  are 
presented  in  the  present  proposals  of  the  Western  Powers 
are  being  advanced  in  order  really  to  achieve  a  concerted 
solution  thereof,  or  to  reach  an  agreement  on  complete 
disarmament,  or  to  implement  even  the  initial  measures 
such  as  the  cessation  of  nuclear  weapons  tests,  etc. 

Why  do  we  express  such  doubts  and  lack  of  confidence? 
It  is  because  the  Western  Powers,  those  same  powers  that 
took  part  in  the  UN  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  and 
in  fact  represented  NATO  there,  after  receiving  our 
concrete  proposals  on  urgent  measures  for  disarmament, 
have  actually  failed  to  give  us  a  reply  to  these  proposals. 
They  again  repeat  their  previous  proposals,  arguing  that 
the  problem  of  disarmament  can  only  be  solved  as  a 
whole,  so  to  speak.  In  this  way  they  are  attempting  to 
force  the  issue  back  to  the  old  course  which  was  not  pro- 
ductive and  to  renew  futile  discussions  of  the  problem 
of  disarmament  "as  a  whole." 

Such  a  discussion,  more  accurately  described  as  a 
dispute,  concerning  the  problem  of  disarmament,  has 
continued  for  over  13  years  behind  closed  doors.  Ac- 
tually no  negotiations  were  conducted ;  this  was  merely 
a  deception  of  public  opinion,  where  illusions  were  created 
as  if  the  matter  of  disarmament  were  moving  forward, 
but  in  reality  not  a  single  practical  problem  of  disarma- 
ment was  settled.  Moreover,  under  the  cover  of  these 
disarmament  negotiations  the  Western  Powers  started  an 
unprecedented  armaments  race.  This  is  why  the  Soviet 
Union  has  refused  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  Dis- 
armament Commission,  and  we  shall  not  take  part  in  it 
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as  long  as  the  NATO  countries  insist  on  their  demands, 
absolutely  unacceptable  principles  as  regards  the  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  disarmament. 

The  Government  of  the  USA  well  knows  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  and  remains  an  advocate  of  a 
radical  solution  of  the  problem  of  disarmament.  It  haa 
repeatedly  proposed  to  the  Western  Powers  that  agree- 
ment be  reached  on  an  all-embracing  program  of  disarma- 
ment, including  a  considerable  reduction  in  armed  forces 
and  armaments,  the  prohibition  of  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons,  and  appropriate  measures  of  international  con- 
trol. However,  the  Western  Powers  have  not  manifested 
the  desire  to  reach  agreement  on  such  broad  measures 
of  disarmament. 

If  we  have  not  succeeded  in  the  course  of  13  years  in 
reaching  agreement  on  the  problem  of  disarmament  "as 
a  whole,"  with  the  solution  of  certain  problems  linked 
with  the  solution  of  others,  then  can  it  be  expected  that 
with  such  an  approach  this  problem  can  be  settled  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  at  a  conference  of  heads  of  govern- 
ment? Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  only  realistic  method 
Is  to  single  out  and  solve  in  the  first  instance  those  prob- 
lems which  have  already  become  ripe  for  settlement  and 
then  proceed  to  the  solution  of  the  most  complicated 
problems.     This  is  what  the  Soviet  Union  proposes. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  considered  and  still  con- 
siders it  to  be  its  duty  to  do  everything  possible  to  pro- 
mote the  speediest  possible  solution  of  the  disarmament 
problem.  We  were  guided  by  this  goal  when  we  were 
recently  adopting  the  decisions  to  reduce  substantially 
our  military  forces  and  to  cease  unilaterally  the  testing  of 
all  types  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Desiring  to  expedite  the  reaching  of  an  agree- 
ment on  a  universal  cessation  of  such  tests,  the  Soviet 
Government  met  the  desires  of  the  governments  of  the 
USA  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  designate  experts  to 
study  the  methods  of  detecting  possible  violations  of  an 
agreement  on  the  cessation  of  nuclear  tests. 

We  hope  that  this  new  step  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
duly  appraised  by  the  Western  Powers  and  that,  as  a 
result,  a  more  favorable  atmosphere  will  be  created  which 
would  promote  the  convening  of  a  summit  conference  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to 
clarify  thoroughly  and  with  complete  sincerity  the  posi- 
tions of  the  parties  with  regard  to  the  main  question :  Do 
all  the  parties  really  wish  a  summit  conference  to  be  con- 
vened? I  must  say  that  the  documents  transmitted  to 
us  by  the  Western  Powers  have  evoked  serious  doubts  on 
our  part  in  this  connection.  It  is  difficult  to  escape  the 
thought  that  the  authors  of  the  proposals  set  forth  in 
these  documents  were  guided  not  by  the  desire  to  find  a 
solution  that  would  be  the  most  acceptable  to  all  parties 
but  rather  were  searching  for  questions  for  the  solution 
of  which  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say 
later  that  they  were  right  in  predicting  the  failure  of  a 
conference  of  heads  of  government. 

It  was  all  of  this  that  compelled  us  to  address  you 
with  this  letter.  We  should  like  to  know  definitely 
whether  the  governments  of  the  Western  Powers  have 
serious  intentions  with  regard  to  organizing  a  summit 
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conference  and  conducting  negotiations  the  results  of 
which  are  awaited  literaily  by  all  mankind,  or  whether 
there  is  a  desire  to  lull  the  attention  of  the  peoples,  to 
create  an  impression  that  contacts  have  been  established 
and  negotiations  are  being  conducted,  and  to  raise  in 
reality  questions  which  not  only  lead  to  a  failure  of 
preparations  for  the  meeting  but  also  to  no  summit  con- 
ference as  such  taking  place,  so  as  to  accuse  our  country 
later  of  "obstinacy."  Such  a  tactic  is  very  well  known 
to  us  from  the  experience  of  certain  previous  negotiations. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  most  closely  examined  the 
views  concerning  the  possible  agenda  of  a  summit  con- 
ference as  set  forth  in  your  messages,  Mr.  President. 
We  have  expressed  our  opinion  in  detail  on  these  pro- 
posals and  have  stated  that  a  number  of  questions  among 
those  proposed  by  the  Western  Powers  are  regarded  by 
us  as  acceptable  for  discussion. 

We  are  also  prepared  to  consider  the  question  of  meth- 
ods of  strengthening  the  United  Nations,  which  has  been 
touched  upon  in  the  correspondence  between  our  two 
governments,  because  we  also  have  something  to  say  in 
this  connection. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  presented  to  you  with  complete 
sincerity  my  views  with  regard  to  the  present  situation 
concerning  the  preparations  for  a  conference  at  the  sum- 
mit. In  this  situation  the  responsibility  that  is  devolving 
upon  the  governments  of  the  Great  Powers  is  particularly 
great.  In  order  to  understand  the  whole  depth  of  this 
responsibility  it  suffices  to  imagine  how  distressed  all 
the  peoples  would  be  if  we  should  fail  to  find  a  common 
language.  No  one  would  be  able  to  understand  and 
justify  such  government  ofiicials  as  cannot  agree  even  on 
how  to  begin  negotiations  among  themselves  while  the 
world  is  seized  with  the  fever  of  an  ever-intensifying 
armaments  race  and  at  a  time  when  there  is  no  corner 
left  where  human  beings  are  free  from  the  oppressive 
fear  of  the  threat  of  a  new  military  eruption. 

We  are  convinced  that  through  joint  efforts  of  states, 
and  primarily  through  joint  efforts  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  entirely  possible 
to  achieve  a  radical  improvement  in  the  international 
situation.  An  important  step  in  this  direction  could  be 
a  meeting  of  top  government  officials  with  the  participa- 
tion of  heads  of  government.  We  express  the  hope  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  con- 
sider this  message  with  due  attention  and  will  on  its  part 
take  all  the  necessary  steps  in  order  not  to  allow  frus- 
tration of  a  high-level  conference  and  to  clear  from  the 
path  of  such  a  conference  the  obstacles  that  are  being 
artificially  created. 

Simultaneously  I  am  sending  messages  on  this  question 
to  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  France. 
With  sincere  respect, 

N.  Khrushchev 

Jwie  11,  1958 
[Initialed]  S.R.S. 
His  Excellency 

DWIOHT  D.   ElSENHOWEK, 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Washington,  B.C. 


Geneva  Technical  Talks 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  aide  memoire  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Soviet  Governments, 
together  with  the  texts  of  Soviet  aide  memoire  of 
June  24  designating  the  panel  participants  from 
CzecJwslovakia,  Poland,  and  Rumania. 

U.S.  AIDE  MEMOIRE,  JUNE  30  1 

Press  release  364  dated  June  30 

The  Goveniment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  notes  with  satisfaction  the  position  of 
the  Soviet  Government  in  its  aide  memoire  of 
June  28  that  decision  on  cessation  of  tests  of 
nuclear  -weapons  must  be  taken  by  Governments 
themselves  and  not  by  experts.  The  task  of  the 
experts  who  are  to  meet  in  Geneva  beginning 
July  1,  as  agreed  by  the  Soviet  Goveriunent  in  its 
aide  memoire  of  June  24,  has  been  clearly  defined 
in  the  preceding  correspondence  between  our 
Governments ;  it  is  to  study  methods  of  detection 
of  possible  violations  of  an  agreement  on  the  ces- 
sation of  nuclear  tests. 

The  position  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  clearly  and  unequivocally  ex- 
pressed from  the  time  of  its  initial  proposal.  In 
his  letter  of  April  28,^  President  Eisenhower  pro- 
posed to  Chairman  Khrushchev  that  technical 
people  start  to  work  immediately  upon  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  supervision  and  control  which 
are  indispensable  to  dependable  disarmament 
agreements,  and  stated  that : 

I  re-emphasize  that  these  studies  are  without  prejudice 
to  our  respective  positions  on  the  timing  and  interde- 
pendence of  various  aspects  of  disarmament. 

It  was  in  reply  to  this  letter  tliat  Chairman 
Khrushchev  on  May  9  ^  stated  that  the  Soviet 
Government  agreed  to  having  both  sides  designate 
experts  for  the  study  which  is  now  about  to  begin. 

SOVIET  AIDE  MEMOIRE,  JUNE  28« 

Official  translation 

The  Soviet  Government  confirms  that  the  question  put 
in  its  aide  memoire  of  June  25  °  about  whether  the  Gov- 


'  Delivered  on  June  30  by  the  American  Embassy  at 
Moscow  to  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

'  Bulletin  of  May  19, 1958,  p.  811. 

=  Ihid.,  June  9, 1958,  p.  940. 

*  Handed  to  American  Ambassador  Llewellyn  E. 
Thompson  at  Moscow  by  Soviet  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Andrei  A.  Gromyko  on  June  28. 

'■  Bulletin  of  July  14, 1958,  p.  47. 
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ernment  of  the  USA  confirms  that  meetings  of  experts 
must  be  subordinated  to  resolution  of  the  task  of  uni- 
versal and  immediate  cessation  of  tests  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, has  remained  without  answer,  and  clarification  re- 
garding the  position  of  the  USA  on  this  question  has 
not  been  given. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  letter  of  June  26  °  of  the  Am- 
bassador of  the  USA,  Mr.  Thompson,  to  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  USSR,  A.  A.  Gromyko,  that  the 
Government  of  the  USA  has  dodged  the  statement  of  its 
position  on  the  main  question,  to  wit,  what  purpose  must 
conference  of  experts  serve. 

When  the  Government  of  the  USA  came  forth  with 
the  proposal  that  technical  specialists  of  the  USA,  USSR, 
and  other  countries  should  agree  on  means  of  detecting 
nuclear  explosions,  this  proposal  was  made,  as  directly 
follows  from  the  correspondence,  so  as  to  achieve  reso- 
lution of  main  task — cessation  by  all  states  possessing 
nuclear  weapons  of  tests  of  these  weapons,  and  a  meet- 
ing of  experts  was  proposed  so  as  to  work  out  a  formula 
which  would  guarantee  observation  of  how  agreement  on 
cessation  of  tests  of  nuclear  weapons  was  being  carried 
out. 

However,  from  a  declaration  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  USA,  Mr.  Dulles,  of  June  17,°  it  follows  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  USA  does  not  wish  to  take  on  itself  the 
pledge  that  a  meeting  of  experts  be  subordinated  to  a 
resolution  of  the  task  of  universal  and  Immediate  cessa- 
tion of  tests  of  nuclear  weapons. 

In  its  aide  memoire  of  June  25,  Soviet  Government  al- 
ready expressed  its  reaction  to  this  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  USA.  It  considers  it  essential 
to  declare  again  that  if  the  conference  of  experts  is  not 
tied  with  the  main  task,  solution  of  which  it  must  en- 
sure, 1.  e.,  with  immediate,  universal  cessation  of  nuclear 
experiments,  then  such  a  conference  will  be  an  empty 
waste  of  time  and  can  only  lead  to  deception  of  peoples. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  decision  on  cessation  of 
tests  of  nuclear  weapons  must  be  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ments themselves  and  not  by  experts,  whose  task  is 
preparation  of  necessary  conditions  of  control  for  ob- 
servance of  agreement  on  cessation  of  tests.  However,  in 
connection  with  the  beginning  of  work  of  conference  of 
experts,  fuU  and  clear  understanding  regarding  purposes 
of  this  conference  must  be  achieved  between  Govern- 
ments. 

The  Soviet  Government  would  wish  to  hope  that  the 
Government  of  the  USA  will  make  an  unequivocal  state- 
ment in  this  regard. 


SOVIET  AIDE  MEMOIRE,  JUNE  24  ? 

Press  release  351  dated  June  25 

The  Soviet  Government  notes  that  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  the  sides  regarding  the  fact  that  the 


°  For  a  transcript  of  Secretary  Dulles'  news  conference 
of  June  17,  see  ibid.,  July  7, 1958,  p.  6. 

'  Handed  to  the  American  Ambassador  at  Moscow  by  the 
Soviet  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  June  24. 


conference  of  experts  for  determining  means  of  disclos-  ^ 
ing  nuclear  explosions  will  start  its  work  on  July  1  in 
Geneva,  and  also  concerning  the  length  of  work  of  that 
conference. 

As  far  as  the  composition  of  participants  of  the  con- 
ference is  concerned,  the  assertion  contained  in  the  aide- 
memoire  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica of  June  20  °  that  on  the  Soviet  side  there  is  allegedly 
taking  place  some  kind  of  a  withdrawal  from  the  under- 
standing reached  on  this  question  cannot  but  cause  sur- 
prise. The  Soviet  Government  without  change  adheres 
to  the  position  set  forth  in  the  communications  of  May  9 
and  30  °  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of 
the  USSR,  N.  S.  Khrushchev,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Eisenhower,  in  accordance  with 
which,  besides  experts  of  the  USSR  and  the  United  States 
of  America  in  the  conference,  experts  from  other  coun- 
tries, who  possess  good  knowledge  in  the  field  of  disclosing 
nuclear  tests,  can  take  part  on  both  sides.  In  its  previous 
documents  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica did  not  raise  any  objection  to  this.  The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment hopes  that  the  aide-memoire  of  June  20  does 
not  mean  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  changed  its  point  of  view  on  this  question. 

The  Soviet  side  has  already  communicated  the  agree- 
ment that,  in  the  conference  of  experts,  representatives  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  should  also  participate  along- 
side the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
There  is  also  no  objection  to  the  participation  of  the  rep- 
resentative of  Canada,  as  communicated  in  the  aide-mem- 
oire of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  of 
June  20. 

The  composition  of  the  participants  of  the  conference 
from  the  Soviet  Union  was  already  communicated  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  aide- 
memoire  of  June  13.'  By  agreement  with  the  governments 
of  the  Polish  People's  Republic  and  the  Czechoslovak  Re- 
public there  is  communicated  below  the  list  of  experts 
designated  by  the  governments  of  the  said  countries  for 
participation  in  the  conference. 

From  the  Polish  People's  Republic: 

Marian  Mensovich — Professor,  Doctor,  Chairman  of 
Physics  Commission  of  Polish  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
Peaceful  Use  of  Nuclear  Energy;  Leopold  Yurkevich— 
Professor,  Doctor,  Chairman  of  Commission  for  Study  of 
Contamination  of  Atmosphere  of  All-Polish  Committee  of 
Radiological  Defense;  Mechislav  Blyu.shtain — Doctor, 
Chief  of  Department  of  International  Organizations  MFA 
[Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs]  PPR. 

From  Czechoslovak  Republic : 

Engineer  Shimane  Chestmir,  Director  of  Institute  of 
Nuclear  Physics  of  Czechoslovak  Academy  of  Sciences; 
Professor  Begounek  Frantishek,  Corresponding  Member 
of  Czechoslovak  Academy  of  Sciences,  Chief  of  Dozi- 
metric  Section  of  Institute  of  Nuclear  Physics  of  Czecho- 
slovak Academy  of  Sciences ;   Professor  Zatopek  Alois, 


'  Bulletin  of  July  7,  1958,  p.  11. 
'  Ibid.,  June  30, 19.58,  p.  1083. 
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Corresponding  Member  of  Czechoslovak  Academy  of  Scl- 
•  enees,  Chief  of  Geophysical  Bureau  of  Physical-Mathe- 
^    maties   Faculty   of  Charles   University;    Trglik   Zdenek, 

Chief   of   luteruational    Section   of  Ministry   of   Foreign 

Affairs  of  Czechoslovak  Republic. 

In  the  conference  there  will  also  take  part  an  expert 
named  by  the  Government  of  the  Rumanian  People's  Re- 
public, name  and  other  data  concerning  whom  will  be 
communicated  subsequently. 

The  Soviet  Government  as  before  proceeds  from  the 
fact  that  work  of  the  conference  of  experts  should  aid 
in  the  most  rapid  cessation  of  tests  of  atomic  and  hydro- 
gen weapons  by  all  states  disposing  of  such  weapons. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  SOVIET  AIDE  MEMOIRE,  JUNE 

24  10 

Official  translation 

In  supplement  to  Aide-Memoire  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  the  Government  of  USA  of  June  24,  1958,  it  is 
communicated  that  the  Government  of  Rumanian  Peo- 
ple's Republic  has  named  for  participation  in  the  con- 
ference of  experts  for  determining  means  of  disclosing 
nuclear  explosions  Doctor  of  Physics,  Professor  Horia 
Hulubei — member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  Ru- 
manian People's  Republic  and  Director  of  the  Institute 
of  Atomic  Physics  of  said  Academy  of  Sciences. 
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Free-World  Cooperation 
and  America's  Security 

Statement  T}y  President  Eisenhower'^ 

I  have  a  special  statement  to  make  on  America's 
security  and  on  waging  peace. 

The  free  nations  of  the  world  are  imder  con- 
stant attack  by  international  communism.  Tliis 
attack  is  planned  on  a  broad  front  and  carefully 
directed.     Its  ultimate  goal  is  world  domination. 

Against  the  pressures  of  international  commu- 
nism, free-world  security  can  be  achieved  only 
by  a  practical  solidarity  of  opposition  by  the  na- 
tions each,  according  to  its  ability,  carrying  its 
necessary  portion  of  the  entire  burden. 

This  is  what  mutual  security  really  means. 

To  support  this  program,  started  a  decade  ago, 
the  American  people  have  given  needed  assistance 
to  others.  As  a  direct  consequence,  during  re- 
cent years  the  free  world  has  been  able  to  deny 
any  new  territorial  expansion  to  communism. 

In  spite  of  occasional  human  errors  in  admin- 
istering tlie  details  of  the  program,  the  overall 


i\ 


"  Delivered  to  the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow  on 
June  25  by  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

'  Read  to  correspondents  at  the  President's  news  con- 
ference on  July  2   (White  House  press  release). 
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results  speak  for  themselves.  The  aggressive  pur- 
poses of  the  Kremlin  have  been  foiled,  and  there 
has  been  gradually  developed  in  the  free  world 
a  greater  spiritual,  economic,  and  military 
strength  as  a  foundation  for  efforts  to  win  a  just 
peace. 

Now,  needed  financial  reserves  have  sunk  be- 
low the  safe  minimum.  In  spite  of  this  danger 
signal,  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  has 
taken  action  that  seriously  endangers  our  se- 
curity.^ We  need  more  ammunition  to  wage  the 
peace. 

A  careful  estimate  of  this  year's  needs  was 
made  after  prolonged  study.  It  fixed  the  neces- 
sary total  at  approximately  $3.9  billion.  The  sum 
proposed  by  tlie  Appropriations  Coimnittee  is 
more  than  20  percent  lower  than  the  estimate. 

This  is  taking  reckless  risks  with  our  safety. 

The  cut  will  dismay  our  friends  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in  the  Middle  East — 
every  nation  that  is  standing  at  our  side  \\\  this 
worldwide  effort. 

It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  reductions  of  a  size 
contemplated  by  the  committee  will  have  grave 
consequences  m  portions  of  the  free  world  and  to 
our  Nation's  security — and  will  encourage  Com- 
munist imperialists.  Our  people  must  under- 
stand this. 

Regardless  of  the  many  and  mounting  billions 
that  we  spend  for  our  own  military  forces,  those 
forces  caimot  alone  achieve  our  security.  Friendly 
nations  must  be  ready  and  able  to  stand  by  our  side 
to  present  a  solid  front  in  the  defense  of  freedom. 

We  have  this  choice : 

Stand  up  and  be  counted,  live  up  to  our  ideals 
and  purposes,  and  assume  the  responsibilities  that 
are  ours ; 

Or  shrug  our  shoulders,  say  that  freedom  for 
others  has  no  significance  for  us,  is  therefore  no 
responsibility  of  ours,  and  so  let  international 
communism  gain  the  ultimate  victory. 

The  choice  is  clear  for  me. 

I  stand  for  American  security,  to  be  attained 
and  sustained  by  cooperation  with  our  friends  of 
the  free  world.  I  am  certain  the  American  people 
will  demand  nothing  less. 


'  On  June  27  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
recommended  a  reduction  of  .$872  million  from  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  for  the  mutual  security  program 
for  fiscal  year  1959. 
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Press  release  372  dated  July  1 

Secretary  Dulles:  I  should  like  to  make  a  brief 
opening  statement.^ 

I  have  just  come  from  a  meeting  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  others  at  the  TVhite  House.  I  said  there 
that  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  action 
on  mutual  security  funds  is  a  grave  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.^  These  funds  are 
the  ammunition  on  which  we  depend  to  win  the 
cold  war  that  the  Communists  are  waging  with 
increased  intensity.  They  are  conducting  eco- 
nomic, subversive  campaigns  against  the  free 
countries  of  the  Americas,  of  Asia,  and  of  Africa. 
We  cannot  fight  this  battle  successfully  without 
adequate  ammunition,  and,  if  the  House  commit- 
tee action  stands,  it  will  doom  the  free  world  to 
grave  losses.  I  cannot  overestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  correcting  that  action. 

Now  for  your  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  anything  -firm  on 
Milton  Eisenhower^s  trip  to  Central  America? 

A.  I  think  that  no  dates  have  yet  been  agreed 
on. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  have  in  mind  any  new 
actions  to  try  to  oitain  the  release  of  a  number 
of  citizens  held  in  Cuba? 

A.  I  believe  that  certain  efforts  are  being  made 
on  an  informal  basis  to  obtain  the  release  of 
Americans;  also,  some  Canadians  are  included 
among  those  who  have  been  kidnaped.  "We  hope 
that  those  efforts  will  be  successful.  It  is  hard 
to  imderstand  exactly  why  these  kidnapings  are 
taking  place  or  what  gain  can  be  expected  from 
such  conduct,  and  we  hope  very  much  that  it  wiU 
be  reversed. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  Mr.  HammarsTejold/s 
reports  indicated  thai  there  is  less  urgency  about 


the  crisis  in  Lebanon  than  seemed  the  case  before 
he  went  there? 

A.  I  think  that  the  Secretary-General  feels  that 
the  action  which  has  been  taken  and  is  being  taken 
pursuant  to  the  Security  Council  resolution  ^  is 
having  the  effect  of  slowing  up  at  least,  perhaps 
stopping,  the  movement  of  materiel  and  personnel 
across  the  border  from  the  UAE  [United  Arab 
Republic] — Syrian  part  of  it— and  that  may  be 
the  case.  He  is  in  a  better  position  to  judge  than 
we  are.  Of  course  it  is  pretty  evident  that  a  very 
large  amount  of  support  has  already  been  acquired 
by  the  rebels  within  Lebanon,  so  that  the  situation 
is  not  corrected  merely  by  stopping  the  current 
flow.  It  would  help.  It  can  be  eased  by  that, 
but  it  isn't  wholly  corrected. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  seems  to  be  a  mxrve- 
ment  for  a  new  inter- American  conference.  Bror 
zil  appears  to  favor  a  review  of  inter-American 
policies  on  the  highest  level,  and  some  other  Latin 
Americans  seem  to  favor  a  foreign  ministers'' 
conference.     Will  you  tell  us  tchich  you  prefer? 

A.  I  would  say  that  we  take  the  same  position, 
I  suppose,  as  regards  the  meeting  of  heads  of 
government  with  the  American  Republics  as  we 
do  with  a  meeting  of  heads  of  government  for 
any  other  purpose,  whether  it  be  with  the  Soviets 
at  Geneva  or  whether  it  be  at  NATO,  namely, 
that  a  meeting  of  heads  of  government  has  to  be 
well  prepared  if  it  is  to  produce  any  substantial 
results.  Merely  a  meeting  on  a  get-together  basis 
of  heads  of  government  would  not  serve,  I  think, 
what  we  all  would  want  to  see  accomplished  by 
such  a  meeting.  "We  had  such  a  meeting  in  Pan- 
ama.* It  did  set  in  motion  certain  actions, 
headed  up  by  Dr.  [^Milton]  Eisenliower  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  United  States,  and  it  produced 
certain  results.    But  the  meeting  itself  did  not 


"  The  following  paragraph  was  also  released  separately 
as  press  release  369  dated  July  1. 

'  For  background,  see  p.  103,  footnote  2. 
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'For  background,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  6,  1956,  p.  219,  and 
Oct.  1, 1956,  p.  511. 
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produce  great  results  in  terms  of  its  specific  ac- 
complisliments.    It  was  not  intended  to. 

Xow,  if  it  is  intended  to  have  a  meeting  of  the 
representatives  of  the  American  Kepublics  which 
is  calculated  to  produce  some  substantial  results, 
it  would  have  to  be  carefully  prepared  in  advance. 
I  think  that  the  position  in  that  respect  of  the 
United  States  is  quite  clear,  reasonable,  and  un- 
derstood, but  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  an  obstacle 
to  working  out  a  program  for  getting  some  better 
understandings  as  between  the  American  Re- 
publics. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  expect  any  special 
results  on  the  visit  to  Canada? 

A.  I  think  that  the  meeting  will  have  some  use- 
ful results.  It  is  being  pretty  carefully  prepared 
in  advance.  Of  course  the  background  of  these 
meetings  is  the  fact  that  we  have  meetings  of 
those  ministers  of  our  different  coimtries  who  are 
occupied  primarily  with  matters  of  common  con- 
cern— ^the  Foreign  ^Ministers  (the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States),  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense,  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture.  "We  meet 
normally  on  a  basis  of  twice  a  year  and  discuss 
our  common  problems  and  that  gives  us  a  pre- 
paratory basis  upon  which  to  have  such  a  meeting 
as  we  contemplate  having  in  Ottawa  next  week. 

Circumstances  Governing  Assistance  to  Lebanon 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary.,  Mr.  Chamoun  of  Lebanon  is 
quoted  this  morning  as  saying  that,  if  the  United 
Nations  action  fails,  he  would  appeal  to  friends 
of  Lebanon  and  the  West  for  direct  military  as- 
sistance under  article  51  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  Could  you  define  for  us  under  what 
circumstances  the  United  States  would  he  willing 
to  render  direct  military  assistance  to  Lebanon? 

A.  I  will  make  a  reply  to  your  question,  al- 
though I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  define  in 
detail  all  the  circumstances  under  which  we  might 
respond.  I  would  say  this:  The  normal  way  to 
deal  with  these  problems  is  through  the  processes 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  initiated  such  a  process  when  it  took  its 
case  to  the  Security  Council  and  obtained  the 
resolution  for  observation  under  which  the  Sec- 
retary-General is  now  acting  and  under  wliich,  I 
believe,  some  results  at  least  are  being  obtained. 

Now  we  have  never  believed  that  you  could  only 


act  under  such  processes;  indeed,  article  51  was 
put  into  the  charter  to  meet  the  contingency  that 
it  might  be  impractical,  because  of  the  veto  power 
or  otherwise,  to  obtain  appropriate  action  from  the 
United  Nations.  Article  51,  as  you  wiU  recall, 
talks  about  collective  defense  if  an  armed  attack 
occurs.  Now  we  do  not  think  that  the  words 
"armed  attack"  preclude  treating  as  such  an  armed 
revolution  which  is  fomented  from  abroad,  aided 
and  assisted  from  abroad.  Indeed  you  will  re- 
call perhaps  in  the  report  on  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee indicated  that  that  kind  of  a  civil  dis- 
turbance could  be  treated  as  an  armed  attack. 
In  our  Japanese  security  treaty  that  is  expressly 
spelled  out.  However,  we  believe  that  the  best 
way  to  deal  with  these  things  is  through  the 
processes  of  the  United  Nations.  We  do  not  think 
it  is  proper  yet  to  conclude  that  those  processes 
have  failed  or  will  fail.  If  and  when  we  had  to 
reach  that  conclusion,  then  there  would  be  a  new 
situation  wliich  we  would  have  to  deal  with  in  the 
light  of  the  new  circumstances  at  the  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  the  United  Nations  ob- 
servers in  Lebanon  any  authority  or  power  to 
halt,  to  arrest,  to  seize,  or  to  othericise  physically 
interfere  with  the  infiltrations? 

A.  No.  They  are  there  to  observe  and  to  re- 
port. It  is  believed  that  the  very  fact  that  they 
are  there  in  that  capacity  will  have  a  practical 
effect  in  stopping  movements  across  the  border. 
Of  course  that  is  somewhat  diminished  by  the 
fact  that  the  borders  are  not  readily  accessible  at 
the  present  time,  and  it  is  hard  to  know  just  ex- 
actly what  is  going  on.  But  to  answer  your  pre- 
cise question — it  is  not  my  understanding  that 
the  present  force  there  is  in  any  sense  a  police 
force  where  they  use  armed  force.  That  may  be  a 
second  stage. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Lebanese  Government, 
through  Mr.  Chamoun  and  through  its  Foreign 
Minister,  has  in  a  variety  of  cases  said  it  would 
be  desirable  for  the  United  Nations  to  put  enough 
people  into  Lebanon  to  seal  off  the  border.  What 
is  our  view  toward  sxich  an  operation? 

A.  I  doubt  whether  it  is  practical  to  carry  on  an 
operation  of  that  magnitude,  and  I  think  that 
perhaps  that  is  not  required.  But  I  would  not 
want  to  pass  any  final  judgment  on  that  until  I 
saw  what  kind  of  case  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
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could  make  if  they  were  to  make  such  a  request 
of  the  Security  Council.  So  far  they  haven't 
made  it,  and  I  would  not  want  to  prejudge  our 
action  before  we  knew  just  what  kind  of  case  they 
could  make  out. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary^  keeping  in  mind  the  role  we 
played  in  discouraging,  at  least,  the  invasion  of 
Suez,  is  it  realistic  to  think  that  we  would  par- 
ticipate in  any  kind  of  military  intervention  in 
Lebanon  except  under  the  most  extreme  circum- 
stances? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  there  is  any  analogy  what- 
soever between  the  situation  in  Lebanon,  where 
the  lawful  Government  is  calling  for  assistance, 
and  the  Suez  case,  where  the  armed  intervention 
was  against  the  will  of  the  Government  concerned. 
There  is  no  parallel  whatever  between  the  two 
cases.  We  do  believe  that  the  presence  in  Lebanon 
of  foreign  troops,  however  justifiable — and  it  is 
thorouglily  justifiable  from  a  legal  and  interna- 
tional-law standpomt— is  not  as  good  a  solution 
as  for  the  Lebanese  to  find  a  solution  themselves. 
It  would  be,  as  you  put  it,  a  sort  of  measure  of 
last  resort. 

Geneva  Technical  Talks 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Russians  have  sent  some 
rather  highly  placed  political  officers  to  the 
Geneva  technical  talks.^  Could  you  tell  us  what 
effect  you  think  their  presence  will  have  on  those 
talks,  assuming  that  they  are  there  to  take  part  in 
the  negotiations  and  discussions? 

A.  Their  presence  could  alter  the  character  of 
the  talks  and  perhaps  alter  them  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  would  raise  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
talks  were  accomplishing  their  intended  purpose. 
As  has  been  "agreed" — when  you  are  dealing  with 
the  Soviets,  you  have  to  put  that  word  in  quota- 
tion marks— the  talks  are  purely  teclinical.    Ex- 
perts are  to  ascertain  some  facts  which  are  of  a 
scientific  character.     So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there 
are  no  politics  involved  in  it  at  all.    No  politics 
that  I  am  aware  of  are  involved  in  trying  to  agree, 
from  the  scientific  standpoint,  as  to  where  you 
would  have  to  have  observation  posts  and  what 
kind  of  observation  posts  would  be  required  to 
detect  an  explosion  of  a  given  degree  of  magni- 


tude. That  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  they  are 
supposed  to  be  studymg,  and  I  don't  think  there 
should  be  any  politics  in  it. 

Now  if  that  is  sought  to  be  changed  and  the  ex- 
perts' meeting  is  made  into  a  political  conference, 
then  the  whole  character  of  the  meeting  would  be 
altered  from  what  has  been  agreed  upon.  We 
would  have  to  figure  out  then  what  we  would  do. 
Q.  Would  the  United  States  send  political  of- 
ficers of  higher  rank  over  to  match  or  counter  the 
presence  of  the  Soviets  there? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  presmne  that  this 
contingency  is  going  to  arise,  nor  would  I  want 
now  to  say  whether  the  response  would  be  to  ac- 
cept a  political  talk  or  to  reject  the  change  from 
what  we  had  agreed  upon.  We  could  adopt  either 
course. 

Q.  Which  of  the  two  conferences  do  you  thinJe 
the  Russians  rate  the  more  important — the  Geneva 
conference  or  the  forthcoming  Partisans  of  Peace 
Conference  in  Stockholm  on  July  16? 

A.  They  seem  to  show  more  enthusiasm  about 
the  latter. 

Talks  With  Communist  China  on  Release  of  American 
Prisoners 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  the  United  States  intend 
to  continue  talks  with  Communist  China  to  secure 
the  release  of  the  four  remaining  Americans  that 
they  hold? 

A.  We  certainly  intend  to  continue  by  all  avail- 
able peaceful  means  to  try  to  get  those  four,  that 
are  still  held,  released.  They  are  held  in  violation 
of  the  agreement  made  some  21/2  years  ago.  We 
have  not  by  any  means  given  up  either  hope  or  the 
determination  to  get  them  out. 

Q.  What  is  delaying  the  appointment  of  an 
ambassador  to  deal  with  Mr.  Wam,g? 

A.  At  the  moment  what  is  delaymg  it  has  been 
the  Chinese  Commmiist  blast  of  yesterday .°    A 


^  For  a  list  of  participants  on  the  Soviet  side,  see  p.  102, 
and  Bulletin  of  July  7, 1958,  p.  11. 
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"On  June  30  the  Chinese  Communists  released  a 
lengthy  statement  charging,  inter  alia,  that  the  United 
States  had  been  sabotaging  the  ambassadorial  talks  at 
Geneva  and  declaring  that,  unless  the  United  States  ap- 
pointed within  15  days  an  ambassador  to  resume  the 
talks  which  had  been  suspended  since  December  12,  1957, 
the  Chinese  Communists  would  regard  the  talks  as  broken 
ofe  by  the  United  States. 
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memorandum  on  the  subject  was  actually  in  pro- 
cess of  delivery,  dealing  with  a  possible  shift  of 
the  locale  of  these  talks  from  Geneva  to  Warsaw. 
I  think  and  believe  that  we  shall  continue  to  carry 
out  tliat  incjuiry,  which,  as  I  say,  had  been  pre- 
pared and  was  en  route  jirior  to  receiving  this 
note  of  yesterday.  We  do  not  intend  to  be  bound 
by  the  15-day  ultimatum  which  is  included  in  the 
Chinese  Communist  statement. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  that  mean  that  the  United 
States  Ambassador  at  Warsaw  will  be  designated 
to  continue  the  talks? 

A.  Presumably,  if  Warsaw  is  regarded  as  an 
acceptable  place. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary.,  section  15  of  the  new  im,- 
migration  law  authorises  the  issuance  of  14,556 
special  nonquota  visas  to  fugitives  from  Com- 
munist areas  in  the  Middle  East.  According  to  a 
Xeio  Yo7'h  Times  report  by  Homer  Bigart  some 
time  ago,  up  to  May  1  only  2^  persons  have  re- 
ceived visas  out  of  about  10,000  who  applied.  Ap- 
plications started  around  January  1.  It  is  said 
that  the  administration'' s  responsibility  for  the 
program  rests  with  tlie  State  Departmenfs  Office 
of  Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs.  Would  you 
comment  on  this  delay? 

A.  I  think  the  delay  is  due  to  unavoidable  pro- 
cedures that  are  required.  I  think  the  situation 
is,  in  fact,  today  in  much  better  shape  than  that 
report  would  indicate.  I  I'emember  looking  into 
it  some  time  ago,  and  I  was  told  at  that  time  that 
most  of  the  red  tape,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that, 
was  behind  us  and  that  pretty  rapid  progress 
would  be  made.  Now  I  haven't  checked  up  today 
on  the  figures,  but  I  think  you  will  find  the  situa- 
tion much  better  than  was  portrayed  at  that  time. 

Effect  of  Cuts  in  Mutual  Security  Funds 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  at  the  outset  of  the  news 
conference  you,  talked  rather  forcefully  about  the 
effect  of  the  House  comm,ittee  action  loith  respect 
to  the  MSA  funds.  Can  you  tell  us  lohat  the 
President  or  the  adTninistration  intends  to  do  to 
try  to  overcome  this  setback? 

A.  I  think  that  what  we  can  do,  will  do,  are 
doing,  is  to  make  clear  to  the  Membei-s  of  Con- 
gress and  to  the  coimtry  that  these  cuts  will  ser- 
iously affect  the  security  of  the  United  States.  I 
think,  if  that's  realized,  that  action  will  be  taken 


to  undo  the  cuts  because  I  know  that  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  honest,  patriotic  people.  I 
think  that  they  sometimes  are  a  little  bit  slow 
about  seemg  the  light,  and  we  are  going  to  try  to 
make  some  more  light  during  the  next  few  days. 
(Laughter) 

Q.  How  do  you  intend  to  do  that,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary? Will  the  President  go  on  radio  or  tele- 
vision or  buttonhole  Congressmen  or  anything 
like  that? 

A.  The  program  of  action  was  not  fully  de- 
cided upon  at  the  time  I  left  the  Wliite  House  con- 
ference to  get  back  to  prepare  for  this  press  con- 
ference, so  I  can't  tell  you  that.  You  will  prob- 
ably find  it  out  from  Mr.  Hagerty.  But  there  is, 
I  think,  going  to  be  some  action  along  the  lines 
you  suggest. 

Problem  of  Increasing  Informational  Exchanges 
Witli  Soviets 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  CBS^s  Frank  Stanton  has 
sent  a  cable  to  Premier  Khrushchev  protesting 
Moscow^s  refusal  to  permit  the  return  of  corre- 
spondent Dan  Schorr  to  his  post  in  Moscow.  This 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  increasing  Soviet 
censorship — a  situation  that  Mr.  Berding  called 
attention  to  in  his  speech  last  week.''  In  view  of 
this  toould  you  comment  on  this  situation,  par- 
ticularly in  vieio  of  the  Soviets''  professed  desire 
to  increase  exchange  of  information  with  the 
United  States? 

A.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  professed  a  great 
desire  to  exchange  information  with  the  United 
States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  whenever  we  have 
these  talks  about  exchanges,  they  always  put  the 
emphasis  upon  economic  exchange,  teclmical  ex- 
change, and  try  to  keep  as  far  as  possible  away 
from  exchanges  of  information.  We  have  to  keep 
the  pressure  on  to  get  any  discussions  at  all  about 
exchanges  of  information,  and  they  are  very  al- 
lergic to  it. 

Now  we  have  extracted  from  them — not  very 
readily — we  have  extracted  from  them  some  pro- 
fessions of  interest  in  this  field.  But  I  believe 
that  the  reality  is  that  they  are  very  much  afraid 
of  their  people  getting  information  of  an  intel- 
lectual, informative  character  from  outside  and 
they  are  concerned  also  about  our  getting  infor- 


"  Bulletin  of  July  14, 1958,  p.  55. 
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U.S.   Urges  Soviet  Action   on   Release 
of  Helicopter  Crew  and  Passengers 

Press  release  370  dated  July  1 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  aide  memoire  handed 
on  July  1  by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Robert  Mur- 
phy to  Soviet  Charge  d' Affaires  Sergei  R.  Striganov 
concerning  the  continued  detention  of  American 
citizens  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany. 

On  June  20,  1958,  the  Department  of  State 
brought  to  the  urgent  attention  of  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy the  prolonged  and  unjustifiable  detention  of 
the  crew  and  passengers  of  a  United  States  Army 
helicopter  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany.'  The 
Department  of  State  urged  that  the  Soviet  military 
authorities  in  Germany  be  instructed  to  assure  the 
prompt  return  of  the  men  and  the  aircraft  to  United 
States  control  in  accordance  with  agreements  and 
arrangements  of  long  standing.  An  aide-memoire 
on  this  subject  veas  handed  to  the  Soviet  Charge 
d'Affaires  ad  interim. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Soviet  military  authorities 
in  Germany  have  not  only  failed  to  take  action  to 
effect  the  return  of  the  men  and  the  aircraft  but 
have  also  been  unwilling  to  assist  the  United  States 
military  authorities  in  sending  personal  mail,  cloth- 
ing, and  other  supplies  to  the  men. 

The  Department  of  State  inquires  urgently  what 
action  the  Soviet  Government  has  taken  or  may  con- 
template in  response  to  the  above  mentioned  repre- 
sentations. The  detention  of  the  United  States  mili- 
tary personnel  in  question  involves  a  serious  disre- 
gard by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of 
its  responsibilities  under  agreements  with  the 
United  States.  It  is  requested  that  arrangements 
for  the  release  of  the  men  and  the  aircraft  be  made 
immediately. 


'  Bulletin  of  July  14, 1958,  p.  52. 
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mation  about  the  true  conditions  inside.  So,  to 
wear  down  their  reluctance  in  those  respects  is  a 
difficult,  slow  process.  But  we  will  keep  ham- 
mering away  at  it.  I  think  it  is  deplorable  that 
this  particular  action  should  have  been  taken.  It 
emphasizes  again  that,  even  though  under  pres- 
sures from  us  they  say  at  times  that  they  want 
to  have  these  exchanges,  in  fact,  in  their  detailed 
day-to-day  action  they  do  all  that  they  can  to 
make  it  very  difficult  to  have  adequate  exchange 
of  information. 

I  am  very  regretful  of  the  fact  that,  under  the 
different  systems  which  prevail  in  our  two  coun- 


tries, we  are  not  in  a  very  good  trading  position. 
Our  radio-television  companies,  quite  naturally 
and  properly,  take  whatever  they  think  is  of  news 
value,  informative  to  the  American  people,  and 
the  Russians  get  that  for  nothing.  So  we  are  not 
in  a  very  good  position  to  trade.  But  we  are 
pressing  them  hard  on  the  reverse  aspects  of  some 
of  this  exchange-of-information  business. 

Q.  How  do  you  account.,  Mr.  Secretary.,  for  the 
apparent  difference  between  our  approach  to  this 
situation  and  that  of  our  British  ally,  which  has 
ju^st  recently  rejected  such  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  as  we  accepted  on  January  27? 

A.  Well,  they  rejected  it,  I  understand,  because 
it  had  quite  different  implications  than  our  agree- 
ment has. 

Q.  Can  you  spell  that  out? 

A.  No,  I  would  hesitate  to  spell  it  out  because 
I  might  be  inaccurate  in  the  details.  But  I  was 
told  that  the  reason  why  they  rejected  it  was  be- 
cause the  Soviet  was  making,  in  that  connection, 
demands  of  a  character  quite  different  from  those 
that  are  reflected  by  our  agreement.  I  can  only 
give  you  the  result;  I  can't  at  the  moment  spell 
out  the  details. 

Q.  Well,  the  Soviet  note  on  the  thing  charged 
that  they  were  putting  insistence,  that  is,  the  Brit- 
ish Government  were  putting  insistence  upon  an 
end  to  jamming,  on  freedom  for  diplomats  to 
travel,  and  censorship,  ahead  of — as  a  prerequi- 
site to — such  an  agreement. 

A.  I'm  sorry,  I  am  not  sufficiently  informed  on 
the  details  of  that  to  comment  on  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Striganov  was  called 
into  the  State  Department  this  morning;  Mr. 
Murphy  saio  him.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  pur- 
pose of  that  meeting  was? 

A.  The  purpose  was  to  renew  our  efforts  to  ob- 
tain the  release  of  the  members  of  the  helicopter 
crew  who  were  inadvertently  carried  into  the  So- 
viet Zone  of  Germany. 

Q.  Are  you  making  any  progress  in  that  field? 

A.  The  only  way  you  can  say  you  are  making 
progress  is  that  we  are  getting  behind  some  of  the 
things  that  probably  have  to  be  done.  But  we 
don't  see  the  light  ahead  yet. 
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U.S.-Canadian  Discussions 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  your  coming  trip  to  Can- 
ada^ can  you  say  some  of  the  specific  matters  that 
you  expect  to  he  discussed? 

A.  Tliere  is  no  agenda.  I  imagine  that  we 
would  talk  about  the  matters  which  you  could  as- 
sume we  would  talk  about:  matters  of  common 
interest — the  (juestion  of  the  common  or  joint  de- 
fense of  the  continental  United  States,  where  we 
are  working  very  closely  together  but  where  that 
working  together  needs  to  be  reviewed,  talked 
over,  from  time  to  time,  to  assure  that  it  is  work- 
ing smoothly.  And,  of  course,  there  are  economic 
problems  we  are  all  aware  of,  where  there  are 
some  differences  between  us,  particularly  about 
the  disposal  of  surplus  wheat.  My  own  prepara- 
tion for  the  meeting  has  not  gone  beyond  tliink- 
ing  about  those  particular  phases  of  the  matters 
that  will  probably  come  up.  These  are  the  same 
questions  that  do  come  up  when  we  have  our  Cab- 
inet-level meetings.  I  suppose  they  will  be  the 
same  type  of  problems  we  will  be  discussing  when 
the  President  goes  up. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretar'y,  the  French  are  reported  to 
he  unhappy,  or  at  least  greatly  concerned,  about 
the  amendments  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  which 
seems  to  exclude  them  from  certain  information 
exchanges.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  you  have 
any  plans  to  ansicer  this  concern  when  you  visit 
General  de  Gaulle  this  weekend? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  will  be  one  of  the 
topics  of  our  discussion  at  that  time  and  that  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  will  want  to  have  an  exposition  as 
to  the  impact  of  these  amendments  on  possible  ex- 
changes of  information  with  the  French.  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  give  him  such  an  explanation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  the  escape-clause  action 
foreclosed  as  far  a-s  you  are  concerned  in  relation 
to  lead  and  zinr,? 

A.  The  President  has  said  that  he  was,  I  think, 
suspending  action  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  hoped  that  the  matter 
would  be  dealt  with  in  one  of  the  alternative  Avays 
which  are  now  before  the  Congress.  I  can't  do 
more  than  refer  to  what  the  President  said  in  that 
connection.* 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  get  hack  to  the  question 
Mr.  [John]  Hightower  [of  the  Associated  Press] 
presented  earlier,  our  nationals  Jiave  heen  seized 
ami  held  in  various  parts  of  the  world;  it  see^ns 
to  he  on  the  increase.  Some  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  charged  that  this  is  a  consequence  of 
our  previous  slow  action  in  China  and  now  again 
in  East  Germany  and  urge  stronger  action. 
Would  you  comment  on  this? 

A.  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  treat  these  differ- 
ent cases  as  though  they  were  all  alike.  I  think 
each  case  has  to  be  considered  on  all  the  facts.  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  relationship,  for  example, 
between  what  is  happening  in  Cuba  and  what  is 
liappening  in  East  Germany  or  what  happens  in 
China.  I  believe  that  we  have  taken,  and  are 
taking,  the  strongest,  most  effective  measures  that 
we  can  to  get  Americans  out.  I  believe  we  have, 
on  the  whole,  been  successful  in  that  respect  and 
have  gotten  out  quite  a  few  that  were  held.  I 
remember  some  in  Czeclioslovakia  back  in  '53. 

The  effort  to  get  political  advantage  out  of  these 
things  is,  I  think,  a  very  improper  course  of  ac- 
tion. I  believe  that  it  is  going  to  be  coimterpro- 
ductive  for  those  who  try  it.  I  think,  as  soon  as 
they  realize  that  it  is  counterproductive,  that  then 
they  will  act  accordingly.  I  can't  think  of  any- 
thing that  would  be  worse  than,  in  effect,  to  pay 
blackmail  to  get  people  out.  We  are  willing  to 
use  any  proper  methods  to  get  them  out,  sliort  of 
paying  blackmail.  If  we  started  doing  that,  then 
that  would  only  encourage  further  efforts  to  use 
Americans  as  hostages. 

I  believe  that  we  will  obtain  the  release  of  those 
now  held,  whether  they  be  in  Cuba  or  East  Ger- 
many or  the  Soviet  Union,  as  soon  as  it  is  appar- 
ent that  it  is  not  possible  to  make  political  gains 
out  of  it. 

The  position  in  China,  as  regards  the  4  who  re- 
main,^ is  not  so  simple.  Of  course,  there  were 
originally  40  there.  Now  there  are  4.  The  4,  of 
course,  are  an  object  of  our  very  great  concern. 
But  the  fact  that  some  36  have  been  gotten  out 
indicates  that  our  efforts  are  not  wholly  without 
results. 


•/6i(?.,  July  14, 1958,  p.  69. 


°  For  background,  see  ibid,.,  Feb.  18,  1957,  p.  261,  and 
Dec.  23,  1957,  p.  999.  The  four  Americans  still  held  in 
Communist  China  are  John  Thomas  Downey,  Richard 
D.  Fecteau,  Robert  McCann,  and  Hugh  F.  Redmond,  Jr. 
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Supreme  Court  Decision  on  Passport  Legislation 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary^  since  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions on  the  Rockwell  Kent  and  related  cases 
it  has  teen  reported  the  State  Department  is  not 
going  to  require  answers  to  those  three  questions 
pertaining  to  merribership  in  the  Communist 
Party  on  passport  applications.  Does  this  indi- 
cate a  permanent  policy  decision  in  the  light  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision,  or  has  the  adminis- 
tration made  up  its  mind  in  terms  of  support  or 
nonsupport  of  the  Congressman  Walter  legisla- 
tion to  cancel  that  decision? 

A.  Our  action  since  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion is  to  comply  with  what  the  Supreme  Court 
said.  We  will  comply  with  that  as  long  as  that  is 
the  law.  Now  the  decision  was  based  upon  the  fact 
that  the  existing  legislation  was  inadequate  to 
support  those  particular  regulations.  The  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
are  working  very  actively  on  the  possibility  of 
new  legislation.  I  hope  and  believe  that  we  will 
have  something  to  submit  in  that  respect  very 
shortly,  certainly  before  the  conclusion  of  the  pres- 
ent Congress.  If  that  becomes  the  law,  then  we 
will  comply  with  that  law  on  the  assumption  that 
it  is  constitutional. 

Q.  Does  this  imply  that  the  administration  is 
not  in  favor  of  the  legislation  so  far  submitted  by 
Congressman  Walter?  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Department  of  State  are  working  up 
their  own? 

A.  I  would  draw  the  same  conclusion  that  you 
do,  although  I  must  say  that  I  di-aw  it  on  the  same 
ground  as  you  do,  namely,  that  we  are  working 
on  proposed  legislation  and  I  assume  we  would 
not  be  doing  that  if  the  "Walter  legislation  were 
entirely  satisfactory.  I  think  it  is  probably  along 
the  same  lines  as  the  Walter  proposal.  But  I  am 
not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  details  of  that 
to  give  you  a  precise  answer. 

"Blacitmail" 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  you  use  the  term 
'•'■blackmaiV  in  relation  to  the  Ameiicans  held  in 
Cuba  and  those  held  in  East  Germany,  I  assume 
you  are  excluding  those  held  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  fits  a  different  pattern.  What  do  you  mean 
by  this  term?  Can  you  be  more  precise  as  to  lohat 
is  ruled  out  by  this? 


A.  In  the  case  of  East  Germany  there  is  a 
strong  effoi-t  there  to  condition  the  release  of  these 
people  upon  extracting  from  us  a  political  act 
wliich  we  would  not  otherwise  take,  namely,  action 
which  explicitly  or  impliedly  recognized  the 
People's  Republic  of  East  Germany  as  a  sov- 
ereign government  with  which  we  deal  as  such. 
In  the  case  of  Cuba  we  can  only  infer  that  the 
action  is  being  taken  in  order  to  bring  about 
United  States  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Cuba,  which  we  do  not  intend  to  do. 

You  spoke  of  tlie  ones  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Those  are  the  ones  that  were  on  the  plane  that 
was  forced  down  there  on  Friday  [June  27],  I 
think  it  was.  I  want  to  say,  as  to  that,  that  the 
idea  that  that  plane  would  have  voluntarily  or  in- 
tentionally flown  into  the  Soviet  Union  is  about 
as  preposterous  a  suggestion  as  any  that  could  be 
made.  It  was  a  totally  unarmed  four-engine, 
propellor  type  of  plane.  To  think  that  such  a 
plane  would  deliberately  intrude  into  one  of  the 
most  sensitive,  highly  armed  and  defended  areas 
of  the  Soviet  Union  is  just  grotesque.  It  was 
being  flown  by  experienced  airmen,  but  it  is  a 
very  triclry  corner  where  they  fly.  They  have  to 
fly  there  because  that  is  the  established  and  re- 
quired international  air  route.  I  flew  it  in  Janu- 
ai-y  of  this  year  a  couple  of  times,  and  when  you 
are  flying  it,  particularly  if  you  are  flying  in  an 
easterly  direction,  you  have  to  be  extremely  ac- 
curate in  your  navigation  to  avoid  getting  into 
the  Soviet  Union.  You  fly  from  a  radio  station 
near  Lake  Van  which  gives  you  your  direction, 
which  is  initially  in  almost  a  straight  easterly 
direction.  But,  if  you  continiie  to  overfly  a  little 
bit  in  that  easterly  direction,  you  are  automati- 
cally in  the  Soviet  Union.  You  have  to  make  a 
fairly  sharp  right  turn  near  the  Soviet  border  to 
a  southeasterly  direction.  Also  that  is  the  more 
difficult  because  the  Soviet  Union  maintains  very 
powerful  radio  transmitters  in  that  particular 
area  which  often  drown  out  and  confuse  the  radio 
direction  which  comes  from  the  relatively  feeble 
station  at  Van. 

I  was  talking  yesterday  to  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Iranian  delegation  who  has  flown  that 
route  a  great  deal,  and  he  was  telhng  me  that 
they  are  very  often  confused.  It  is  particularly 
difficult  also  because  you  have  to  fly  high  because 
the  mountains  there  are  about  15,000  feet  high, 
higher  than  the  Alps.    If  you  have  overcast  con- 
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ditions  and  your  radio  gets  confused,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  the  risk  of  scratching  the 
border,  you  might  say,  of  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
the  idea  that  you  would  do  it  deliberately  with 
that  type  of  plane  and  under  those  conditions  is 
absolutely  grotesque. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Ctiban  rebels  have  claimed 
repeatedly  that  toe  are  intervening  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Cuba  hy  allegedly  supplying  Govern- 
ment airplanes,  allowing  Ooveimvmnt  airplanes  to 
use  Guantanamo  Base,  and  reports  from,  Cuba 
say  that  these  kidnapings  are  retaliatory  actions 
to  ti'y  to  force  us  to  halt  aiding  Goveryiment  troops. 
Would  you  comment  on  that? 

A.  That  allegation  about  the  use  of  our  base 
in  Guantanamo  is  totally  unfoimded. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretai'y,  one  more  question  on  your 
discussion  with  General  de  Gaulle  about  atomic 
devices.  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  Amencan  posi- 
tion is  now  toward  the  French  going  ahead  with 
the  explosio7i  of  an  atomic  device? 

A.  I  would  rather  defer  my  answer  to  that 
question  until  I  get  to  Paris. 

Strategic  Shipments  to  Soviet-bloc  Countries 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Congress  has  been  told  that 
the  United  States  has  been  under  considerable 
pressure  to  relax  strategic  shipments  to  the  Soviet- 
bloc  countries,  including  Communist  China.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  weekend,  or  in  the  near  future, 
the  Tneeting  in  Paris,  that  has  been  going  on  for 
80  long,  is  about  to  conclude.  Can  you  say  how 
the  battle  is  going?  Are  these  restrictions  going 
to  be  lifted? 

A.  I  think  some  of  them  will  be  lifted,  yes. 
There  has  been  a  very  meticulous,  detailed  dis- 
cussion going  on  for  several  months  on  an  item- 
by-item  basis.  It  has  been  agreed,  I  think,  that, 
given  the  industrial  development  within  tlie 
Soviet  bloc,  some  items  which  were  on  the  list 
originally  do  not  properly  have  any  place  there 
any  more.  There  are  a  nimiber  of  other  items 
as  to  which  there  are  differences  of  opinion.  Those 
are  being  held  for  this  final  meeting,  which  will 
be  held,  I  think,  within  the  next  couple  of  weeks. 
I  feel  sure  that  the  net  result  of  this  will  be  to 
reduce  appreciably  the  prohibited  list. 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 


Mr.  Dillon  Named  Under  Secretary 
for  Economic  Affairs 

The  Department  of  State  annoimced  on  July  1 
(press  release  371)  that  Douglas  Dillon,  until  now 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs, 
on  that  day  was  sworn  in  as  Under  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs  by  Secretary  Dulles. 

This  new  office,  which  becomes  the  third  ranking 
in  the  Department,  was  established  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958.  President  Eisen- 
hower signed  the  legislation  on  June  30  and  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Dillon  to  fill  the  post.  Provision  for 
the  new  office  was  made  by  an  amendment  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  H.  Alexander 
Smith  of  New  Jersey  and  by  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field of  Montana. 

In  establishing  the  new  office  the  conference 
report  on  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958 ' 
stated  that: 

The  new  position  will  give  further  emphasis  to  con- 
gressional insistence  that  the  mutual  security  program 
is  an  integral  part  of  United  States  foreign  policy  and, 
as  such,  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Mr.  Dillon  has  been  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
since  January  1957.  In  December  1957  Secre- 
tary Dulles  delegated  to  that  office  the  respon- 
sibility of  coordinating  various  parts  of  the  mu- 
tual security  jirogram,  including  both  military 
and  nonmilitary  programs.^ 


Secretary  Dulles  To  Visit  Brazil 

Press  release  380  dated  July  3 

The  Department  of  State  annoimced  on  July  3 
that,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Bra- 
zilian Government,  Secretary  Dulles  will  visit 
Brazil  from  August  5  to  8, 1958. 

The  Secretary  will  arrive  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on 
August  5  for  informal  talks  with  high  Brazilian 
officials.  On  August  8,  before  departing  for  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  will  visit  Brasilia, 
tlie  future  capital  of  Brazil,  now  under  construc- 
tion. 


'  H.  Rept.  2038,  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

'  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  23,  1957,  p.  990. 
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Twenty  Years  After:  Two  Decades  of  Government-Sponsored  Cultural  Relations 


hy  Francis  J.  Colligan 


It  is  now  20  years  since  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  undertook  for  the  first  time  the 
systematic,  long-term  encouragement  of  our  cul- 
tural relations  with  other  peoples.  A  brief  re- 
view of  the  activities  of  the  Government  since 
that  time  may  be  of  interest  as  indicating  the  types 
of  programs  which  have  grown  out  of  this  effort 
and  their  role  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  re- 
lations today. 

On  July  28,  1938,  a  Division  of  Cultural  Rela- 
tions was  established  in  the  Department  of  State 
by  Departmental  order.  This  event  was  of  a 
piece  with  two  others  of  the  same  year,  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Convention  for  the  Promotion  of 
Inter-American  Cultural  Relations  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  what  became  best  known  as  the 
Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Cooperation.  These  steps  were  tlie  first 
to  be  taken  by  our  Government  involving  substan- 
tial, continuing  commitments  in  the  field  of  in- 
ternational cultural  relations.  They  were  fol- 
lowed in  1941  by  the  assignment  of  cultural  of- 
ficers to  our  diplomatic  missions,  first  in  Latin 
America  and  later  in  other  areas  of  the  world  as 


•  Mr.  Colligan.,  author  of  the  above  arti- 
cle, is  Acting  Director,  Cultural  PIanni7ig 
and  Coordination  Staff,  Bureau  of  Public 
Affairs.  Simultaneous  tvith  other  assign- 
ments in  the  Department  was  his  service  as 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships  from  IQIfS  to  1957. 


well.  Their  duties  ^  were  defined  as  assisting  the 
Chiefs  of  Mission  in  matters  of  cultural  signifi- 
cance and  keeping  the  Department  of  State  in- 
formed of  cultural  developments  in  the  country 
of  their  assignment.  Soon  field  administration 
became  a  principal  additional  duty.  The  many- 
sided  programs  which  were  started  in  those  years 
foreshadowed  several  types  of  activities  which 
have  been  conducted  since  that  time  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  by  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  as  well. 

Prior  to  1938  the  role  of  the  Government  in 
cultural  relations  had  been  occasional,  incidental, 
and  restricted  in  large  part  to  the  eminently 
"practical."  One  will  recall,  of  course,  a  num- 
ber of  outstanding  representatives  of  American 
culture  who  served  this  country  abroad,  starting 
with  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
(who  was  not  above  smuggling  seeds  out  of  Pied- 
mont in  the  interest  of  our  agricultural  sciences) 
and  including  such  figures  as  Washington  Irving, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  James  Russell  Lowell. 
Missions  of  experts  to  foreign  lands  to  learn  or  to 
teach  had  from  time  to  time  been  encouraged  in 
one  way  or  another  by  the  Government.  In  1900, 
1,400  Cuban  teachers  came  to  the  United  States, 
aboard  Army  transports,  to  be  guests  of  Harvard 
University  at  a  special  summer  session.  In  1908 
the  remission  of  the  Boxer  indemnities  to  China 
stimulated  an  impressive  intercliange  of  scholars 
and   students   with   China,   which  lasted   many 


'  As  rejwrtPd  by  Muna  Lee  and  Ruth  McMurry  In  The 
Cultural  Approach,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  1947. 
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years.  After  the  Firet  World  War  the  remainder 
of  the  Belgian  relief  funds,  administered  by  Her- 
bert Hoover,  was  invested  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Belgian-American  Foundation,  which  has 
played  a  significant  role  in  our  relations  with 
Belgium  since  that  time.  During  the  twenties 
and  thirties  especially,  our  relations  with  Latin 
America  were  marked  by  a  number  of  Pan 
American  Congresses  in  public  health,  child  wel- 
fare, science,  and  education.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  Government's  efforts  in  this  field  had 
been  motivated  by  no  basic,  underlying,  long- 
range  objective  or  policy,  nor  had  they  represented 
commitments  to  any  continuing  programs. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  the  United 
States  initiated  its  first  systematic  program  of  in- 
ternational cultural  relations.  In  the  foreground 
were  other  factoi's,  for,  as  Ben  M.  Cherrington, 
first  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Cultural  Relations, 
has  written,  it  was  a  "time  when  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini's exploitation  of  education  as  instruments 
of  national  policy  was  at  its  heiglit,  and  our  Gov- 
ernment was  determined  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  the  basic  difference  between  the  methods  of 
democracy  and  those  of  a  'Ministry  of  Enlighten- 
ment and  Propaganda.'  There  was  to  be  es- 
tablislied  in  the  Department  of  State  an  organi- 
zation that  would  be  a  true  representative  of  our 
American  tradition  of  intellectual  freedom  and 
educational  integrity."  ^ 

The  history  of  the  programs  of  this  organiza- 
tion and  of  its  collaborators  and  successors  falls 
naturally  into  three  parts.  The  first  covers  the 
yeai-s  1938-1948;  the  second,  1948-1953;  the  third, 
the  years  since  1953. 

Cultural  Relations  With  Latin  America 

The  dominant  facts  of  the  first  period  were  the 
Second  World  War  and  the  Good  Neighbor 
Policy.  Government-sponsored  programs  were 
first  started  with  Latin  America  as  an  essential 
element  of  that  policy.  Moreover,  compared  with 
our  traditional  cultural  relations  with  Europe, 
and  even  with  China  in  a  somewhat  different  con- 
text, those  with  the  other  American  Republics  had 
been  slight.  The  shadow  of  war,  however,  hung 
over    the    Inter-American    Conference    for    the 


'"Ten   Years   After,"   Bulletin  of   the  Association  of 
American  Colleges,  vol.  34,  No.  4,  December  1948,  p.  500. 


Maintenance  of  Peace  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1936 
when  the  United  States  proposed,  among  other 
topics  for  discussion,  the  "Facilitation  by  Govern- 
ment Action  of  the  Exchange  of  Students  and 
Teachers."  This  it  did  in  the  belief  that  the  pro- 
motion of  cultural  relationships  was  one  of  the 
most  practical  means  of  developing  in  the  Ameri- 
can Republics  a  public  opinion  that  would  favor 
and  support  a  rule  of  peace  throughout  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  The  result  was  the  adoption  by 
the  conference  of  the  Convention  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Inter-American  Cultural  Relations.  In 
the  years  that  followed,  the  threat  of  Nazi  pene- 
tration in  Latin  America  quickened  the  pace  at 
which  the  Good  Neighlwr  Policy  was  being  carried 
out.  In  1937  the  Cultural  Convention  was  ratified 
by  Congress,  and  1939  saw  the  passage  of  the 
act  "to  render  closer  and  more  effective  the 
relationship  between  the  American  republics." 
(Public  Law  355,  76th  Congress,  1939.)  It  was 
imder  this  authority  and  that  of  P.L.  63  {76th 
Cong.,  1939)  that  cultural  relations  were  de- 
veloped with  Latin  America.  No  other  permanent 
legislation  regarding  cultural  relations  was  en- 
acted until  1948. 

The  basic  policies  which  governed  the  initial 
conduct  of  the  program  proved  to  be  sound  and 
are  as  applicable  today  to  all  programs  of  this 
type.  These  were,  fii-st,  maximum  cooperation 
with  nongovernmental  organizations  and  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States,  and,  second,  the  utili- 
zation of  existing  institutions  and  established 
centers  of  culture  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  other  participating  countries.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  recognized  that  the  Federal 
Government  itself  had  many  resources  that  could 
be  effectively  mobilized  for  this  program — hence 
the  establishment  of  the  Inter-Departmental  Com- 
mittee for  Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation 
with  its  coordinated  budget  for  the  programs  of 
participating  agencies. 

Programs  in  Other  Areas 

The  war  was  also  directly  responsible  for  the 
initiation  of  officially  sponsored  cultural  relations 
wnth  China  and  the  Near  East,  which  were  fi- 
nanced from  an  emergency  fund  of  the  President. 
The  program  with  China  was  started  in  1942 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  Chinese  scien- 
tific and  cultural  activities  during  the  period  of 
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national  resistance.  The  program  with  the  Near 
East,  begun  in  1943,  focused  upon  the  reinforce- 
ment of  American-founded  schools  and  hospitals 
in  the  area. 

Some  idea  of  the  scope  and  scale  of  activities 
during  this  period  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  tliat  in  1943-1944  the  cultural  programs  in 
all  other  areas  amounted  to  $2,871,000  and  that  of 
the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  in  Latin 
America,  to  $4,500,000.  No  integrated  program 
was  developed  with  Europe,  but  the  need  for  post- 
war rehabilitation  and  multilateral  organizations 
was  anticipated.  The  United  States  was  repre- 
sented in  such  conferences  as  those  of  the  Allied 
Ministers  of  Education  in  London  in  1943.  By 
1946,  cultural  officers  had  been  assigned  to  nine 
countries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

While  the  specific  types  of  activity  varied  from 
area  to  area  and  indeed  from  country  to  country, 
there  emerged  from  these  early  programs  certain 
patterns  which  have  characterized  our  interna- 
tional cultural  progi-ams  since  that  time.  Depend- 
ent primarily  upon  the  personnel  and  other  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government  were  coopera- 
tive scientific  and  technical  projects  and  those  for 
governmental  in-service  training.  There  were 
also  industrial  training  projects,  which  were  sin- 
gularly successful  at  a  time  when  war  conditions 
increased  the  demand  for  labor.  All  traditional 
channels  of  cultural  interchange  were  widely  em- 
ployed. They  included  "exchange  of  persons" 
through  scholarships  and  fellowships,  visiting 
professorships,  and  grants  for  the  visits  of  tech- 
nical and  other  experts  and  leaders ;  the  holding  of 
conferences  and  seminars ;  grants  to  American  in- 
stitutions; the  development  of  American  studies 
and  the  teaching  of  English;  facilitation  of  the 
interchange  and  use  of  publications,  art  objects, 
and  other  audiovisual  materials;  publication  and 
circulation  of  translated  books ;  and  last,  but  cer- 
tainly not  least,  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
abroad  of  American  libraries  and  cultural  centers. 

All  these  were  utilized  for  various  specific  pur- 
poses, including  the  creation  of  better  understand- 
ing abroad  of  the  American  way  of  life ;  strength- 
ening of  American  educational  institutions 
abroad;  increasing  knowledge  of  other  countries 
among  Americans;  and  promoting  educational, 
professional,  and  institutional  relations  and  con- 
tacts among  leaders  of  thought  and  opinion.    Basic 


to  all  of  these  was  the  general  objective  of  develop- 
ing international  cooperation  and  mutual  interest. 

International  Information  Services 

The  effectiveness  of  these  activities  was  en- 
hanced by  the  international  information  services, 
which,  for  the  United  States  as  for  several  other 
countries,  emerged  also  out  of  wartime  needs. 
These  services  publicized  and  supplemented  cul- 
tural activities  and  disseminated  much  cultural 
material  in  their  programs  abroad.  These  agencies 
were  the  Office  of  War  Information  and,  for  the 
information  program  in  Latin  America,  certain 
offices  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- American  Af- 
fairs. Together  they  formed  the  basis  for  what 
today  is  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 
Both  left  us  important  cultural  legacies  as  well. 

Originally  charged  with  definite  responsibility 
for  the  promotion  of  cultural  projects,  the  Office 
of  the  Coordinator  performed  a  valuable  service  in 
strengthening  American-sponsored  schools  in 
Latin  America.  Especially  notable  was  the  Inter- 
American  Educational  Foundation,  which  was 
combined  later  with  the  Institute  of  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs;  the  IIAA  now  functions  within  the 
framework  of  the  Office  of  Latin  American  Oper- 
ations of  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  Office  of  War  Information  had  a  different 
orientation.  Its  principal  legacy  in  the  cultural 
field  has  been  the  libraries  which  it  established  and 
which  are  now  a  prominent  feature  of  the  program 
overseas  of  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 

The  years  immediately  following  the  war  were 
marked  by  general  reorganization,  resulting  in 
the  liquidation  of  wartime  agencies  and  the  re- 
tention of  certain  functions  of  value  for  postwar 
purposes.  Certain  programs  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information  and  of  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator 
of  Inter- American  Affairs,  together  with  those  of 
the  Division  of  Cultural  Cooperation  (a  later 
name  of  the  original  division)  and  of  the  staff  of 
the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Cooperation,  were  gathered  on  a 
temporary  basis  into  a  single  unit  which  was 
known  as  the  Office  of  International  Information 
and  Cultural  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State, 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  participated  in 
the  founding  of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO). 
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In  1946,  with  the  passage  of  legislation  sponsored 
by  Senator  J.  William  Fulbrifrht  (P.T..  584,  79th 
Cong.) 5  the  ground  was  laid  for  the  utilization  of 
foreign  currencies  owed  to  or  owned  by  the 
United  States  for  a  cooperative  program  of  edu- 
cational exchanges.  All  this  reflected  a  typically 
postwar  period,  one  of  transition  from  a  war- 
charged  world  to  what  all  hoped  would  be  a  truly 
peaceful  society  of  nations.  Despite  the  confusion 
of  these  years,  the  cultural  program  had  de- 
veloped certain  policies,  gained  certain  experi- 
ences, and  adopted  certain  techniques  which  were 
to  prove  useful  in  the  ensuing  period  when  the 
permanent  program  of  cultural  relations,  previ- 
ously restricted  to  Latin  America,  became 
worldwide. 

Postwar  Period 

The  second  period  began  in  1948,  when  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  ( P.L.  402,  80th  Cong. )  was  passed  by 
the  Congress  and  the  program  authorized  by  the 
Fulbright  Act  became  operative.  The  former, 
sponsored  by  Senator  H.  Alexander  Smith  and 
Eepresentative  (now  Senator)  Karl  E.  Mundt, 
authorized  the  extension  of  the  progi-am  with 
Latin  America  to  other  areas  of  the  world  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  This 
meant  in  effect  its  expansion  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  free  world.  Early  in  1948  an  article  vehe- 
mently attacking  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  as  a  symbol  of  American  cultural  re- 
lations appeared  in  the  Soviet  Teachers'  Gazette. 
It  climaxed  3  years  of  Soviet  coolness  to  our  sug- 
gestions for  such  contacts.  Together  with  other 
incidents,  the  article  indicated  conclusively  that 
the  Iron  Curtain  applied  as  much  to  cultural  as  to 
economic  and  political  relations. 

Another  political  development  affecting  the  cul- 
tural programs  of  the  period  was  the  conquest  of 
the  Chinese  mainland  by  the  Communists,  which 
closed  the  door  to  relations  with  that  area.  It  also 
prompted  the  establishment  of  a  Chinese  Emer- 
gency Aid  Program  for  students  and  scholars, 
which  was  financed  from  funds  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  and  those  made  avail- 
able under  the  foreign  aid  act  of  1949  (P.L.  327, 
81st  Cong.,  1949)  and  the  China  Area  Aid  Act 
of  1950  (title  II  of  P.L.  535,  81st  Cong.,  1950). 


These  funds  enabled  the  Department  to  offer  as- 
sistance to  needy  Chinese  students  and  some 
scholars  stranded  here  by  the  catastrophe  in  their 
homeland  and  to  bring  here  for  short  periods  of 
research  a  few  students  and  scholars  from  various 
areas  of  the  Far  East. 

The  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea  in  June  1950 
resulted  in  the  extension  of  aid  to  Koreans  simi- 
larly stranded  in  the  United  States.  This  pro- 
gram was  assisted  by  a  special  advisory  committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  President  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education;  the  close  co- 
operation of  more  than  300  colleges  and  univer- 
isities  kept  administrative  costs  to  an  absolute 
minimum.  Designed  to  give  short-term  assistance 
to  enable  students  to  attain  their  immediate  edu- 
cational objectives,  the  program  was  terminated 
in  1955  after  having  assisted  almost  3,700  bene- 
ficiaries at  a  cost,  including  administration,  of 
about  $8  million. 

The  Department,  beginning  in  1949,  faced  the 
task  of  terminating  another  type  of  emergency 
program,  the  Eeorientation  Programs  with  Oc- 
cupied Areas,  which  had  been  started  after  the 
Second  World  War  by  the  Military  Government 
and  which  were  turned  over  to  the  Department 
for  consolidation  on  a  reduced  scale  with  the 
regular  cultural  programs.  The  story  of  these 
programs  and  especially  of  the  cooperation  of 
nongovernmental  organizations  in  the  United 
States,  largely  through  the  Commission  on  the 
Occupied  Areas  of  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, although  an  engrossing  one,  lies  outside 
the  sphere  of  this  article.  Their  most  noteworthy 
contribution  to  the  cultural  relations  program  as 
a  whole  was  the  series  of  Amerika  Hauser  and 
information  centers  which,  on  a  reduced  scale, 
ultimately  became  part  of  USIA's  program. 

Educational  Exchange  Service 

These  emergency  activities  were  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  regular  programs  of  long-term 
cultural  relations.  For  the  latter,  the  Smith- 
Mundt  Act  became  the  basic  charter.  It  provided 
for  a  separate  "educational  exchange  service"  in 
the  Department  of  State.  (The  term  "educational 
exchange"  was,  in  this  context,  practically  synony- 
mous with  "cultural  relations.")  The  purpose 
of  this  service  would  be  "to  cooperate  with  other 
nations  in  the  interchange  of  persons,  knowledge 
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and  skills;  the  rendering  of  technical  and  other 
services;  the  interchange  of  developments  in  the 
field  of  education,  the  arts,  and  sciences"  (sec.  2). 
It  provided  explicitly  and  in  detail  for  the  types 
of  activities  already  developed  and  tested  in  the 
programs  with  Latin  America,  China,  and  the 
Near  East.  It  amplified  and  wrote  into  law  the 
basic  policies  which  had  governed  cultural  pro- 
grams up  to  that  time:  cooperation,  reciprocity, 
the  maximum  use  of  nongovernmental  agencies 
and  advisers  while  utilizing  fully,  on  a  noncom- 
petitive basis,  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment itself.  It  authorized  the  financing  of  the 
program  in  dollars,  including  the  dollar  expenses 
and  dollar  grants  required  by  the  program  under 
the  Fulbright  Act. 

Meanwhile,  with  the  actual  initiation  of  pro- 
grams under  the  Fulbright  Act  began  that  strong 
support,  both  financial  and  administrative,  of  ed- 
ucational, academic,  and  research  exchanges  which 
has  been  a  significant  feature  of  the  cultural  pro- 
gram as  a  whole.  By  1948,  agreements  under  the 
act  had  been  signed  with  four  countries  for  the 
financing  of  exchanges  in  local  currencies  and  the 
establishment  of  binational  commissions  or  foun- 
dations for  the  administration  of  the  country  pro- 
grams. This  concrete  demonstration  of  the 
cooperative  and  reciprocal  nature  of  the  program 
was  repeated  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  had  already  been 
organized  and,  by  the  caliber  of  its  membership, 
had  enlisted  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  our 
academic  and  scholarly  community.  This  board 
is  one  of  several  groups  representing  public  and 
professional  interest  involved  in  the  cultural  pro- 
gram in  its  entirety.  The  others  are  the  United 
States  Advisory  Commission  on  Educational  Ex- 
change, the  Committee  on  Cultural  Information 
of  the  United  States  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
formation (both  of  these  Commissions  were  au- 
thorized by  the  Smith-Mundt  Act),  the  U.S. 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO  (authorized 
by  P.L.  565,  79th  Cong.,  1946),  and  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  the  Arts,  recently  authorized  by 
the  Humphrey-Thompson  Act.^  These  public 
bodies  illustrate  strikingly  the  extent  to  which  as 
a  matter  of  policy  representatives  of  nongovern- 


'  For  the  membership  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholar- 
Bhips  through  1956,  see  Sicords  Into  Plowshares,  Depart- 
ment of  State  publication  6344,  1956;  for  the  member- 
ship of  the  other  bodies,  see  their  periodical  reports. 


mental  organizations  and  private  citizens  have 
been  involved  in  the  administration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's cultural  program. 

Other  acts  of  Congress  during  the  postwar  pe- 
riod testify  to  the  faith  of  the  American  people 
in  the  value  of  cultural  relations  in  the  shaping 
of  a  peaceful  world.  These  included  the  alloca- 
tion of  an  Iranian  Trust  Fund  (an  indemnity 
paid  some  years  before)  to  the  student  exchange 
program  (P.L.  861,  81st  Cong.,  1950) ;  the  Fin- 
nish Educational  Exchange  Act  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Smith,  which  allocated  funds  thenceforth 
accruing  from  Finland's  payments  on  its  First 
World  War  debt  to  the  interchange  of  students, 
teachers,  and  trainees  and  to  the  exchange  of  books 
and  educational  equipment  with  the  Republic  of 
Finland  (P.L.  265,  81st  Cong.,  1949) ;  the  India 
Emergency  Food  Aid  Act  of  1951,  sponsored  by 
Senator  Mundt,  which  provided  for  the  financing 
of  similar  exchange  projects  with  India  from  some 
of  the  interest  accruing  on  the  emergency  food 
loan  (P.L.  48,  82d  Cong.) ;  and  the  Informational 
Media  Guaranty  provisions  of  P.L.  402,  80th 
Cong.,  as  amended,  which  authorized  the  financ- 
ing of  cultural  activities  from  foreign  currencies 
purchased  by  our  Government  in  the  course  of 
encouraging  the  sale  of  American  publications  in 
certain  countries. 

Increased  Activities 

Some  idea  of  the  increase  in  activity  during  this 
period  may  be  gathered  from  appropriations  for 
the  exchange  of  persons  and  from  the  number  of 
libraries,  cultural  institutes,  and  information  cen- 
ters. In  1948  the  budget  for  the  international  ex- 
change of  persons  amounted  to  $5,236,518,  includ- 
ing foreign  currencies  under  the  Fulbright  Act; 
in  1953  the  comparable  figure  was  $22,235,635.  In 
1948  the  libraries,  information  centers,  and  cul- 
tural institutes  (sometimes  referred  to  as  bina- 
tional centers  or  societies)  under  the  Educational 
Exchange  Service  of  that  time  numbered  98;  in 
1953  they  numbered  227. 

It  was  during  this  period  also  that  the  pro- 
gram of  technical  cooperation  was  extended  on  a 
regular  basis  beyond  Latin  America,  as  announced 
in  President  Truman's  1949  inaugural  address. 
As  already  noted,  the  Institute  of  Inter- American 
Affairs,  under  what  is  now  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration,  continued  its  work  in 
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Latin  America.  The  Inter-Departmental  Coni- 
;  mittee  on  Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation  was 
succeeded  bj*  other  organizational  elements  under 
the  expanded  program. 

These  developments  were  paralleled  by  a  grow- 
ing interest  in  cultural  activities  among  multi- 
lateral organizations  of  which  the  United  States 
is  a  member.  One  of  the  four  principal  objectives 
of  the  United  Nations,  as  stated  in  its  charter, 
is  tlie  achievement  of  "cooperation  in  solving  in- 
ternational problems  of  an  economic,  social,  cul- 
tural, or  humanitarian  character  .  .  ."  (art.  1). 
UNESCO,  the  specialized  agency  in  the  cultural 
field,  had  as  its  basic  purpose  the  contribution  "to 
peace  and  security  by  promoting  collaboration 
among  the  nations  through  education,  science  and 
culture.  .  .  ."  The  United  States  had  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Or- 
ganization in  1945  and  had  lent  it  strong  support. 
During  this  period  UNESCO  was  going  through 
a  phase  of  exploration  and  experiment  not  unusual 
for  any  new  organization,  especially  one  whose 
potential  membership  was  as  broad  as  that  of  the 
U.N.  and  whose  objectives  were  writ  so  large. 
Other  specialized  agencies  and  programs  of  the 
U.N.  were  likewise  developing,  notably  the  Ex- 
panded Program  of  Technical  Assistance,  which, 
in  its  broad  use  of  the  term  "technical"  and  its 
stress  on  education  as  a  means  of  achieving  tech- 
nical goals,  shares  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  cultural  programs  developed  by  national 
governments. 

Regional  organizations  were  also  active.  The 
Organization  of  American  States,  in  the  charter 
of  Bogota  (1948),  which  was  ratified  by  the 
United  States  in  1951,  states  as  one  of  its  objec- 
tives the  promotion  by  cooperative  action  of  the 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  development  of  the 
member  states.  It  pursues  these  objectives 
through  the  Inter- American  Cultural  Council,  one 
of  the  three  organs  of  the  Council  of  the  Organi- 
zation; through  the  Cultural  Department  of  the 
Pan  American  Union;  and  through  several  spe- 
cialized inter- American  organizations  such  as  the 
Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and 
History. 

In  summary,  this  was  a  period  of  organization 
and  reorganization,  of  programs  liquidated  and 
programs  expanded,  as  the  United  States  strove 
to  meet  its  responsibilities  on  every  front  of  the 
cold  war.    The  phrase  "good  neighbor"  was  su- 


perseded in  1950  by  another,  "the  campaign  of 
truth,"  which  was  to  characterize  both  tiie  infor- 
mation and  the  cultural  relations  programs.  This 
phrase  indicates  quite  well  the  dominant  mood 
of  the  period.  A  semiautonomous  agency,  the 
International  Information  Agency,  within  the  De- 
partment of  State  was  created  in  1952  to  adminis- 
ter both  programs. 

The  Period  1953  to  Date 

The  current  period  may  be  dated  from  1953, 
when,  in  accordance  with  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  8,*  all  the  activities  of  the  International  In- 
formation Administration,  except  those  of  the 
International  Educational  Exchange  Service, 
were  transferred  to  a  new,  independent  office,  the 
United  States  Information  Agency.  The  ex- 
change programs,  together  with  functional  re- 
sponsibility for  the  participation  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  multilateral  cultural  activities,  remained 
in  the  Department  of  State  under  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Public  Affairs. 

Additional  legislation  in  furtherance  of  cul- 
tural activities  continued  to  be  enacted.  Wliat 
were,  in  effect,  amendments  to  the  Fulbright  and 
Smith-Mundt  Acts  broadened  the  foreign-cur- 
rency base.  Notable  especially  is  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  (P.L.  480, 
83d  Cong.,  1954).  Marking  an  expansion  into 
new  areas  of  activity  was  the  International  Cul- 
tural Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  Participation  Act 
(P.L.  860,  84th  Cong.,  1956),  which  was  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  and  Repre- 
sentative Frank  Thompson.  This  act  authorized 
on  a  permanent  basis  funds  for  the  cultural  pres- 
entations program  which  was  established  in  1954 
following  a  special  request  by  President  Eisen- 
hower to  the  Congress.  Originally  designed  to 
step  up  the  presentation  of  American  performing 
arts  abroad  by  underwriting  the  deficits  incurred 
by  American  artists,  the  program  has  brought  to 
other  peoples  a  new  awareness  of  the  cultural 
maturity  and  creativity  of  the  American  people 
and  of  their  widespread  interest  especially  in 
music  and  the  theater.  Well  featured  in  the  press, 
it  needs  no  further  notice  here. 

Meanwhile  the  program  as  a  whole  has  con- 
tinued to  grow.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  in  a  direct 
line  the  development  of  the  programs  which  have 


'  Bulletin  of  June  15,  1953,  p.  854. 
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been  touched  upon  here,  with  all  tlie  factors  that 
have  made  them  what  they  are.  Nonctlieless,  cer- 
tain selected  figures  may  be  of  interest.  The 
budget  of  less  than  $6  million  for  exchange  of 
persons  in  1948  has  grown  in  1958  to  $20.8  million. 
The  number  of  foreign  comitries  participating  in 
the  programs  mider  the  Fulbright  Act  has  gi-own 
from  4  in  1948  to  33  this  year.  No  funds  at  all 
were  available  for  cultural  presentations  overseas 
in  1948;  in  1958  they  amounted  to  $2.3  million. 
As  to  libraries,  cultural  institutes,  and  informa- 
tion centers,  the  98  of  1948  now  number  234  in 
75  countries. 

Tlie  program  now  extends,  on  a  limited,  ex- 
perimental basis  at  least,  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
some  of  the  other  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 
This  expansion  originated  at  the  summit  meeting 
at  Geneva  in  July  1955,  when  the  question  of 
contact  between  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the  free  world 
was  referred  to  the  Foreign  Ministers.  The  latter 
discussed  it  at  their  meeting  the  following  Octo- 
ber, which  was  followed  by  direct  negotiations  and 
the  initiation  of  limited,  specific  projects.  These 
culminated  in  the  agreement  for  cultural  exchange 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
which  was  signed  on  January  27,  1958.^ 

Meanwhile,  other  programs  were  under  way. 
The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  has  de- 
veloped a  series  of  cultural  activities;  the  report 
of  the  "Three  Wise  Men"  (The  Committee  of 
Three  on  Non-Militaiy  Co-operation  in  NATO, 
1956)^  stressed  the  role  of  cultural  cooperation  in 
heightening  that  "sense  of  community"  on  which 
must  be  based  the  continuing  cooperation  of  peo- 
ples and  governments.  "This  will  exist,"  they 
said,  "only  to  the  extent  that  there  is  a  realisation 
of  their  common  cultural  heritage  and  of  the 
values  of  their  free  way  of  life  and  thought." 
Under  somcM'hat  different  circumstances,  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  has  under- 
taken a  modest  program  of  the  same  general  type. 

Tlie  Organization  of  American  States  has  con- 
tinued its  development  of  cultural  cooperation. 
For  example,  in  1954  at  the  Inter-American  Con- 
ference at  Caracas  it  revised  tlie  Convention  for 
the  Promotion  of  Inter-American  Cultural  Rela- 
tions to  render  it  more  realistic  and  effective.    It 


has  recently  amioimced  the  initiation  of  a  pro- 
gram of  500  scliolarships  to  students  of  the  Amer- 
icas as  recommended  by  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mittee of  Presidential  Representatives  in  1957. 

The  interest  of  member  states  in  UNESCO  has 
gi'own  substantially  and,  as  Walter  H.  C.  Laves 
and  Charles  A.  Thomson  pointed  out  in  their  re- 
view of  the  Organization's  first  10  years,  it  seems 
to  have  found  a  successful  formula  for  program 
plamiing  in  its  concentration  on  a  few  major  proj- 
ects of  widespread  interest.' 

Cultural  Planning  and  Coordination  Staff 

The  increase  and  expansion  of  so  many  of  these 
activities  is  responsible  at  least  in  part  for  the 
revival  of  the  feeling  that,  as  in  1938,  our  inter- 
national cultural  relations  should  be  effectively  in- 
tegrated, that  they  should  retain  their  identity  as 
such,  and  that  they  should  be  regarded,  like  those 
of  other  countries,  as  coordinate  with  informa- 
tion, technical,  and  other  "action"  programs. 
Over  the  years  this  view  has  been  expressed  in 
many  ways.  It  was  behind  the  establishment  of 
the  original  Division  of  Cultural  Relations  as  a 
separate  administrative  element  in  the  Depart- 
ment. It  is  reflected  in  the  Smith-Mundt  Act,  in 
tlie  recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  Senate  on  Overseas  Information  Programs 
(theHickenlooper-Fulbright  Committee)  in  1953, 
in  the  provisions  for  the  International  Edu- 
cational Exchange  Service  in  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  8.  More  recently  it  has  been  in- 
dicated in  the  concern  of  the  Senate  that 
the  coordination  between  educational  exchange 
and  teclmical  training  be  as  effective  as  pos- 
sible. It  was  to  allay  that  concern  that  Dr. 
J.  L.  Morrill,  President  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, undertook  to  study  the  jiroblem  for  the 
Department.  The  basic  recommendations  in  his 
report  of  May  1,  1956,  were  twofold :  that  the 
Department  effect  an  "authoritative  coordination 
between  such  programs"  and  that  it  upgrade  "the 
U.S.  exchange  activity  in  Governmental,  Con- 
gressional, American  public,  and  foreign  con- 
sciousness." Steps  have  been  and  are  being  taken 
to  carry  out  both  recommendations.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Cultural  Plamiing  and  Coordina- 
tion Staff  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs  has 


^  Ibid.,  Feb.  17, 1958,  p.  243. 
'  Ibid.,  Jan.  7,  1957,  p.  18. 


'  UNESCO:  Purpose,  Pi-ogress,  Prospects,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity Press,  Bloouiington,  Ind.,  1957. 
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been  one  such  step.  This  staff,  which  was  created 
J  in  July  1!)5()  and  which  inchides  representatives 
i .  of  ICA,  has  the  dual  task  of  stimulating  coordina- 
tion of  the  educational  exchange  program  with 
ICA's  technical  training  activities  and  of  devel- 
oping policies  on  international  cultural  activities. 
Ajiother  step  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  bills  now  in 
Congress  which  would  provide  explicitly  for  a 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Cultural  Relations. 

This  review  of  cultural  relations  as  sponsored 
by  our  Government  is  necessarily  of  a  general  na- 
ture. The  scale  and  scope  of  the  programs  with 
individual  countries  and  the  types  of  projects  and 
resources  involved  are  recorded  in  detail  in  peri- 
odical reports  which  are  readily  available. 
Enough  has  been  noted  here,  however,  to  suggest 
some  general  conclusions  regarding  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  first  conclusion  is  that  the  programs  are 
still  growing — and  encountering  all  the  problems 
one  associates  with  growth. 

More  significant  is  the  fact  that  they  are  respon- 
sive to  the  political  milieu  in  which  they  exist; 
in  other  words,  that  they  support  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States.  Within  that  framework, 
however,  they  have,  and  should  have,  specific 
characteristic  purposes,  coordinate  with  those  of 
other  international  activities.  These  purposes  in 
turn  indicate  the  role  they  play  in  the  furtherance 
of  our  foreign  policy  as  a  whole.  They  both 
heighten  a  sense  of  solidarity  through  greater 
awareness  of  our  common  heritage,  as  with  the 
countries  of  the  NATO  area,  and  increase  under- 
standing of  the  significant  differences  between 
others  and  ourselves  by  broadening  the  channels 
of  cooperation  on  matters  of  mutual  interest. 
They  also  balance  technological  progress  with 
ideas  and  principles,  which,  as  Vice  President 
Nixon  pointed  out  after  his  trip  to  Africa,^  is  vital 
in  the  struggle  for  the  minds  of  men. 

Basic  to  all  such  programs  is,  of  course,  the  pres- 
entation, direct  or  indirect,  of  a  balanced  picture 
of  one  another's  way  of  life.  In  his  address  to  the 
Baylor  University  graduating  class  of  1956,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  declared:  "Security  cannot  be 
achieved  by  arms  alone,  no  matter  how  destructive 
the  weapons  or  how  large  their  accumulation.  So 
today  it  is  vitally  important  that  we  and  others 


detect  and  pursue  the  ways  in  which  cultural  and 
economic  assistance  will  mean  more  to  free  world 
strength,  stability,  and  solidarity  than  will  purely 
military  measures."  *  It  is  for  this  basic  purpose 
that  the  programs  described  earlier  have  been 
conducted. 

Nongovernmental  Cultural  Activities 

Since  this  is  a  sketch  of  Governmental  activities, 
it  has  given  little  space  to  those  of  nongovern- 
mental institutions  and  oi'ganizations.  The  latter, 
however,  both  in  cooperation  with  the  Government 
and  independently,  have  been  widespread  and  im- 
pressive. Cultural  relations  are,  in  fact,  essen- 
tially relations  between  peoples ;  hence  the  impor- 
tance of  cooperation  between  Governmental  and 
nongovernmental  agencies  in  this  field. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Nation,  cultural 
relations  with  other  countries  have  developed  as 
a  function  of  our  educational,  scientific,  and  cul- 
tural institutions.  They  have  been  a  byproduct 
of  international  trade  and  have  loomed  large  in 
the  work  of  missionary  and  other  religious  organ- 
izations. They  have  formed  an  essential  part  of 
the  programs  of  our  great  philanthropic  founda- 
tions and  of  such  other  organizations  as  binational 
societies,  professional  and  scholarly  groups,  and 
educational  and  public  welfare  associations.  The 
entry  of  the  Govermnent  into  this  field  did  not 
signify  the  emergence  of  competition  with  these 
groups.  It  has  been,  rather,  catalytic — facilitat- 
ing financially  and  otherwise  the  efforts  of  those 
on  whom  the  burden  for  this  kind  of  relations 
ultimately  rests.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  wide- 
spread support  of  the  programs  as  reflected  not 
only  in  the  acts  of  Congress  but  in  participation 
and  cooperation  on  a  national  scale. 

This  underlying  concept  is  just  as  vital  today 
as  it  was  in  1936  when  it  was  stated  by  Secretary 
of  State  Cordell  Hull  at  the  Conference  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Peace  at  Buenos  Aires.  At  that 
time  he  said :  "Since  the  time  when  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson insisted  upon  a  'decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind,'  public  opinion  has  con- 
trolled foreign  policy  in  all  democracies.  .  .  . 
There  should  be  brought  home  to  them  [the 
people]  the  knowledge  that  trade,  commerce, 
finance,  debts,  communications,  have  a  bearing 
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on  peace. ...  In  all  our  countries  we  have  scholars 
wlio  can  demonstrate  these  facts ;  let  them  not  be 
silent.  Our  churches  have  direct  contact  with  all 
groups;  may  they  remember  that  the  peacemakers 
are  the  children  of  God.  "We  have  artists  and 
poets  who  can  distill  their  needed  knowledge  into 
trenchant  phrase  and  line ;  they  have  work  to  do. 


Our  great  journals  on  both  continents  cover  the 
world.  Our  women  are  awake;  our  youth  sen- 
tient; our  clubs  and  organizations  make  opinion 
everywhere.  There  is  a  strength  here  available 
greater  than  that  of  armies.  We  have  but  to 
ask  its  aid;  it  will  be  swift  to  answer,  not  only 
here,  but  in  continents  beyond  the  seas." 


Visit  of  Carlos  P.  Garcia,  President  of  tlie  Republic  of  the  Philippines 


Carlos  P.  Garcia,  President  of  the  Reptiblic  of 
the  Philippines,  made  a  state  visit  to  Washington 
June  17-20.  Following  are  texts  of  a  joint  state- 
ment by  President  Eisenhower  and  President 
Garcia  released  at  the  close  of  their  talks  and  an 
address  made  hy  President  Garcia  before  a  joint 
session  of  the  Congress  on  June  18,  together  with 
the  exchange  of  greetings  at  the  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  and  a  list  of  the  members  of  the 
official  party. 


JOINT  STATEMENT 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  20 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  to- 
day concluded  the  valuable  discussions  they  have 
held  over  the  past  few  days  on  matters  of  interest 
to  both  countries.  These  talks  centered  chiefly  on 
United  States-Philippines  relations,  but  they  also 
included  an  exchange  of  views  on  matters  of  inter- 
national significance  to  both  countries  with  special 
emphasis  on  Asia. 

During  his  three-day  visit  President  Garcia 
addressed  a  Joint  Meeting  of  both  houses  of  the 
Congress,  and  he  and  members  of  his  Party  con- 
ferred with  the  Vice  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  individual  Members  of  Congress,  and  other 
United  States  Government  officials.  After  leaving 
Washington  President  Garcia  will  visit  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  will  meet  govern- 
mental, cultural,  and  business  leaders. 


The  two  Presidents  reviewed  the  long  history 
of  friendship  and  cooperation  between  their  coun- 
tries and  they  expressed  confidence  that  their  re- 
spective peoples  will  continue  to  benefit  from  this 
close  association  in  the  future.  Moreover,  they 
recognized  that  similar  coojieration  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  Free  World  had  been  effective  in  re- 
cent years  in  preventing  overt  aggression  in  the 
Far  East  and  elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  two 
Presidents  jiledged  themselves  to  maintain  the 
unity  of  strength  and  purpose  between  their  coim- 
tries  and  the  other  countries  of  the  Western 
Pacific  in  order  to  meet  any  threats  to  peace  and 
security  that  may  arise. 

The  two  Presidents  reaffirmed  their  adherence  to 
the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  Tliey  recognized  that  through  dedica- 
tion to  that  Charter  the  nations  of  the  world  can 
progress  toward  the  attainment  of  the  universal 
ideal  of  peace  with  justice  based  on  the  digTiity  of 
the  individual.  With  this  objective  they  will  con- 
tinue to  support  and  encourage  the  activities  of 
the  United  Nations  organization. 

They  noted  that  great  progress  has  been 
achieved  under  SEATO  in  the  strengthening  of 
the  Free  World's  defenses  against  communist  im- 
perialism in  Southeast  Asia.  They  concurred  that 
in  the  light  of  the  continued  threat  of  communist 
military  power  in  Asia,  SEATO's  defensive  capa- 
bility must  be  carefully  maintained.  Toward  this 
end  the  United  States  will  continue  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Philip- 
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pines,  in  accordance  with  mutual  security  pro- 
prams  jointly  approved  with  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines. 

They  reviewed,  in  this  connection,  the  important 
role  played  by  the  Mutual  Defense  Pact  between 
the  Philippines  and  the  United  States.  Tliey 
agreed  tliat  the  aggressive  intentions  and  activities 
of  communism  in  the  Far  East  and  in  Southeast 
Asia  render  the  maintenance  and  strengthening 
of  these  defensive  arrangements  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. President  Eisenhower  made  clear  that,  in 
accordance  with  these  existing  alliances  and  the 
deployments  and  dispositions  thereunder,  any 
armed  attack  against  the  Philippines  would  in- 
volve an  attack  against  United  States  forces  sta- 
tioned there  and  against  the  United  States  and 
would  instantly  be  repelled. 

In  the  spirit  of  these  alliances,  and  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  problems  affecting  the 
military  bases  operated  by  the  United  States  in 
the  Philippines,  they  expressed  mutual  confidence 
that  these  questions  would  be  resolved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  two  countries,  having  regard  to  the 
principle  of  sovereign  equality  and  the  vital  re- 
quirements of  an  effective  common  defense. 

II. 

Tlie  two  Presidents  reviewed  progress  toward 
economic  development  made  in  the  Philippines 
over  the  past  several  years  and  examined  the  cur- 
rent economic  problems  with  which  that  nation  is 
faced.  Economic  discussions  were  also  held  be- 
tween Philippine  officials  and  representatives  of 
the  State  and  Treasury  Departments,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration.  The  Philippine  officials  outlined 
a  long-term  program  for  economic  development. 
In  view  of  the  inability  of  the  United  States  to 
anticipate  accurately  financial  availabilities  and 
relative  requirements  beyond  the  next  twelve 
months,  immediate  empliasis  was  placed  on  meet- 
ing the  initial  requirements  of  the  Philippine  pro- 
gram. 

For  these  initial  requirements  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  informed  the  Philippine  Government 
that  it  will  establish  a  new  line  of  credit  of  $75 
million  for  financing  private  and  public  develop- 
ment projects  in  the  Philippines. 

The  Philippine  Government  was  also  informed 
that,  subject  to  Congressional  action  on  the  addi- 


tional appropriations  being  requested,  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  would  examine  specific 
projects  submitted  to  it  to  determine  whether  they 
would  merit  Development  Loan  Fund  financing 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $50  million. 

III. 

In  the  course  of  their  talks,  the  two  Presidents 
were  deeply  aware  of  the  special  significance  of 
their  meeting  as  the  Heads  of  State  of  two  coun- 
tries, one  of  which  through  the  evolutionary 
process  and  by  mutual  agreement  obtained  its  in- 
dependence from  tlie  other.  They  realized  that, 
in  the  context  of  present  events,  their  meeting 
would  provide  a  valuable  object  lesson  on  the  re- 
lations of  mutual  respect  and  equal  justice  most 
appropriate  to  two  countries,  great  or  small, 
which  share  a  conmion  faith  in  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. 

IV. 

President  Eisenhower  and  President  Garcia 
concluded  that  the  understandings  reached,  as 
well  as  the  personal  relationships  established  dur- 
ing this  visit,  will  contribute  significantly  to  the 
mutual  good  will  and  friendship  which  tradi- 
tionally support  Philippines-United  States  re- 
lations. 

C.  P.  Garcia 

DwiGHT    D.    ElSElSTHGWER 

Washington,  D.C. 

June  19, 1958. 


ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  GARCIA  i 

Mr.  Vice  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  honor- 
able Members  of  the  United  States  Congress, 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank  you  for  this 
high  honor  you  have  accorded  me  by  inviting  me 
to  speak  to  the  great  American  Nation  through 
its  Congress.  I  come  here  on  behalf  of  the  Fili- 
pino people,  your  best  friends  in  Asia,  who  live 
in  the  faith  that  the  heart  of  this  great  American 
Nation  has  for  them  a  soft  spot.  I  speak  for  23 
million  Filipinos  who  renew  the  vow  that  we 
stand  by  this  great  Nation,  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  long  as  her  leadership  of  tlie  free 
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world  continues  to  be  nobly  dedicated  to  the  su- 
preme cause  of  world  freedom  and  peace. 

In  pledging  help  to  the  friends  of  freedom 
everywhere  to  achieve  their  own  security  and 
well-being,  the  United  States,  through  President 
Eisenhower,  said. 

Recognizing  economic  health  as  an  indispensable  basis 
of  military  strength  and  the  free  world's  peace,  you  shall 
strive  to  foster  everywhere  and  to  practice  yourselves 
policies  that  encourage  productivity  and  profitable  trade. 

On  this  state  visit  of  mine  to  your  grand  country, 
thanks  to  the  hospitality  of  your  great  President 
and  people,  I  hope  to  avail  myself  of  the  mag- 
nificent opportunity  to  exchange  with  you  renewed 
pledges  of  Philippine- American  solidarity  on  the 
basis  of  equality,  mutuality  of  interest,  and  iden- 
tity of  ideals.  This  is  also  an  opportunity  to 
reiterate  the  resolve  that  we  the  Filipino  people, 
within  the  limits  of  our  capabilities,  will  assume 
our  just  burden  in  the  common  defense  of  freedom 
and  in  the  common  pursuit  of  peace. 

Twelve  years  ago,  on  July  4,  1946,  you  granted 
us  the  precious  boon  for  which  we  had  longed  and 
fought  through  almost  four  centuries:  our  inde- 
pendence.  You  gave  it  not  by  compulsion,  but  by 
a  voluntary  sovereign  act.  You  gave  it  as  free 
men  and  as  champions  of  freedom  and  in  just  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  we  deserved  it,  and  were 
willing  to  assume  its  tremendous  responsibilities. 
With  our  cities  and  Provinces  buried  at  the  time 
imder  the  ruin  and  rubble  of  the  world's  most 
devastating  war,  with  the  national  economic 
structure  wrecked  by  4  years  of  ruthless  enemy 
occupation,  with  our  industries  despoiled  and  de- 
stroyed, and  our  agriculture  neglected,  we  never- 
theless gladly  accepted  the  responsibilities  of  in- 
dependent nationhood.  We  then  believed,  as  we 
still  do,  that  with  freedom  and  independence  as 
our  instrumentality  and  with  the  courage  and  de- 
termination of  our  people  as  our  inspiration,  we 
could  bviild  again  what  had  been  destroyed,  we 
could  restore  what  had  been  lost,  and  we  could 
establish  a  regime  of  justice,  liberty  and  de- 
mocracy. 

We  in  the  Philippines  like  to  believe  that  in  our 
12  years  of  independent  national  existence  we 
have  proved  to  the  world  that  we  have  not  be- 
trayed America's  trust  and  confidence.  We  like 
to  believe  that  we  have  shown  that  your  50  years 
of  arduous  and  altruistic  effort  to  help  us  prepare 
for  our  independence  were  neither  fruitless  nor 


wasted.  We  like  to  believe  that  the  thousands  of 
American  soldiers  who  fought  with  us  in  Bataan, 
Corregidor,  Leyte,  and  other  hallowed  places  did 
not  fight  or  die  in  vain.  We  like  to  believe  that 
the  financial  assistance  you  have  given  for  our 
country's  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  after 
the  war  bespoke  the  gratitude  of  the  American 
Nation  to  the  Filipinos  who  were  confronted  with 
the  double  task  of  building  the  foundations  of  the 
Philippine  Republic  and  at  the  same  time  rebuild- 
ing what  had  been  destroyed  during  a  war  fought 
for  a  common  cause.  We  think  that  in  12  years 
we  have,  with  your  assistance  and  inspiration, 
successfully  completed  the  task  of  reconstruction, 
and  restoration. 

Now  as  we  start  a  new  chapter  in  the  unending 
work  of  Nation  building  we  face  another  great 
challenge,  namely,  the  building  of  a  national 
economy  capable  of  affording  down  to  the  hum- 
blest citizen  of  a  democratic  Philippines  economic 
well-being,  social  security,  and  stability.  We  are 
determined  to  succeed  in  this  task.  Only  then 
shall  we  be  able  to  establish  the  validity  of  our 
claim  in  Asia  that  the  product  of  50  years  of  Phil- 
ippine-American collaboration  is  a  democracy 
that  offers  to  its  people  the  reality  of  a  free  and 
abundant  life.  We  shall  have  proved  that  free- 
dom means  the  building  up  of  human  dignity; 
that  democracy  means  more  productivity  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  factory  and  more  harmony  and 
contentment  in  the  home;  that  liberty  means  the 
utilization  of  our  national  resources  and  the  full 
employment  of  our  manpower  for  the  enrichment 
of  our  lives  and  the  winning  of  peace  and  content- 
ment. By  our  success  in  this  endeavor,  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  not  com- 
munism, but  democracy,  which  stimulates  produc- 
tivity of  the  mind,  the  lieart,  and  the  hand,  is  the 
answer  to  the  needs  of  the  hungry  and  the  prayers 
of  the  oppressed  in  Asia.  That  democracy,  which 
is  founded  upon  the  eternal  verities,  is  the  answer 
to  the  sjiiritual  wants  of  1  billion  Asians,  as  it  is 
the  answer  to  the  material  wants  of  more  than 
half  of  mankind. 

In  this  great  task  we  ask  for  your  understand- 
ing, your  encouragement  and  your  assistance — 
not  your  charity.  We  need  your  faith.  We  seek 
from  you  the  strength  to  make  our  country  an 
effective  force  for  democracy  iii  Asia.  The  his- 
toric role  of  the  United  States  in  Asia,  in  my 
humble  view,  is  far  from  completed.    It  is  true 
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that  by  the  grant  of  Philippine  independence  you 
have  started  a  libertarian  cycle  of  far-reaching 
consequences,  resulting  in  the  independence  of 
other  Asian  countries,  like  India,  Burma,  Ceylon, 
Indonesia,  and  lately,  Malaya.  And  I  ^Y0uld  add 
that  this  cycle,  which  has  rolled  on  irresistibly 
into  Africa,  will  not  be  completed  until  every 
nation  of  the  world  shall  have  become  free  and 
independent. 

Nevertheless,  may  I  be  permitted  to  suggest 
that  the  logic  of  events  and  the  dynamics  of  his- 
tory will  not  permit  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  recognized  leader  of  the  free  world,  to  stop 
there.  She  led  triumphantly  the  forces  of  free- 
dom in  two  world  wars.  She  gave  the  best  of  her 
gallant  youth  to  redeem  the  cause  of  liberty,  held 
captive  in  the  hands  of  the  oppressor.  She  has 
given  billions  of  dollars  of  her  substance  to  help 
break  down  the  ramparts  of  poverty,  ignorance, 
and  disease,  and  to  clear  the  way  for  a  better 
world.  But  when  these  battles  have  been  won, 
destiny  yet  calls  on  America  to  continue  leading 
the  forces  of  freedom  and  democracy  in  the  battle 
for  a  universal  peace  founded  upon  justice,  liberty 
and  economic  security.  The  last  war  taught  us 
to  reject  isolationism  as  a  national  policy.  It 
compelled  us  to  accept  the  principle  of  the  fun- 
damental unity  of  the  human  race — the  brother- 
hood of  man.  The  peace  and  freedom  of  Asia, 
where  one-half  of  humanity  lives,  is  therefore 
unavoidably  the  concern  of  the  free  world  of 
which  the  United  States  of  America  is  the  ac- 
knowledged leader.  Asia  must  therefore  be  won 
for  democracy.  She  must  be  won  for  peace.  To 
that  end,  Asia  should  be  helped  to  develop  a 
political,  economic  and  social  climate  in  which 
freedom  and  peace  can  flourish.  Asia,  the  birth- 
place of  the  greatest  religions  of  the  earth,  must 
not  be  allowed  by  the  folly  of  passive  indifference 
to  fall  under  the  control  of  a  godless  ideology. 
Asia,  with  her  tliirst  for  capital  and  modern 
technology  must  be  won  to  the  conviction  that 
democracy  can  lead  her  out  of  the  depths  of 
poverty  to  the  heights  of  fulfillment.  She  must 
be  convinced  that  the  democratic  ideology  which 
contains  the  eternal  trutlis  preached  by  Christ  and 
other  great  religious  leaders,  prophets  and  poets 
is,  in  modern  times,  the  ideology  that  can  best 
satisfy  her  de«p  spiritual  longings. 

In  the  fields  of  commerce,  industry,  agriculture, 
art,  and  science,  the  Asians  should  be  led  to  the 


conviction,  not  by  words  but  by  deeds,  that  human 
dignity  and  human  freedom  are  the  highest  in- 
tei'ests  of  democracy  everywhere;  that  democracy 
is  the  sworn  foe  of  oppression,  intolerance,  social 
injustice,  and  economic  insecurity  everywhere; 
and  that  democracy  stands  squarely  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  state  was  created  for  man  and  not 
man  for  the  state.  These  being  the  veiy  prin- 
ciples upon  which  American  democracy  stands,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  that  her  leadership,  coupled 
with  understanding  and  helpful  and  imaginative 
policies,  should  fail  to  win  the  heart  of  1  billion 
Asians  whose  deepest  longings  are  freedom  from 
want,  freedom  from  fear,  freedom  to  grow  and 
develop  in  peace,  and  freedom  to  lift  themselves 
up  from  abasement  of  the  body  and  the  spirit. 

The  Filipinos  happen  to  have  a  culture  that 
is  an  amalgam  of  the  best  in  the  Asian,  Latin,  and 
Anglo-American  cultures.  It  is  the  only  country 
in  southeast  Asia  where  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  profess  the  Christian  faith. 
By  geography  and  racial  affinity  we  are  of  the 
East,  and  by  culture  we  are  of  the  West.  Our 
jurisprudence  is  a  confluence  of  Asian,  Latin,  and 
Anglo-American  jurisprudences.  The  greatest  of 
our  writers  wrote  in  Spanish,  Tagalog,  and  other 
vernaculars,  and  the  modem  ones  in  English. 
Thus,  the  breadth  and  depth  of  our  culture,  its 
varied  and  multilateral  quality,  permits  us  to 
claim,  without  being  immodest,  a  fair  understand- 
ing of  both  the  East  and  the  West  and  to  become 
a  bridge  of  understanding  between  the  two.  This 
is  a  role  which  we  would  be  happy  to  perform 
in  the  higher  interests  of  the  free  world  and  in 
the  service  of  world  peace. 

No  one,  therefore,  should  underestimate  the  tre- 
mendous impact  upon  the  Asian  peoples  of  the 
Philippines'  success  in  establishing  among  its  peo- 
ple a  real,  substantial,  and  effective  democracy 
as  envisaged  by  Jefferson  and  Lincoln,  and  by  our 
own  Eizal  and  Mabini.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
one  should  discount  the  possibility  that  the  failure 
of  democracy  in  the  Philippines  might  prove  to 
be  a  fatal  setback  to  the  expanding  frontiers  of 
democracy  in  Asia. 

If  you  will  bear  with  me  for  a  while,  may  I 
be  allowed  to  present  to  you  in  bold  strokes  a  pic- 
ture of  the  political  and  economic  conditions  in 
my  country.  The  23  million  Filipinos  are  closely 
and  affectionately  attached  to  you  in  warm  friend- 
ship, for  you  have  lived  with  us  for  more  than 
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half  a  century  and  have  left  imperishable  influ- 
ences on  our  history,  politics,  economics,  and  cul- 
ture. "We  fought  side  by  side  with  you  when  the 
fortunes  of  war  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  ever 
after.  We  never  wavered  in  loyalty,  not  even 
under  the  fire  and  sword  of  a  ruthless  enemy.  Our 
veterans  who  survived  after  risking  their  all  have 
unflinching  faith  that  America  will  always  re- 
member their  devotion  and  they  are  confident 
that  Congress  will  ever  be  mindful  of  their  in- 
terests. Wliile  Bataan  and  Corregidor  were 
fought  by  armies,  the  Philippine  resistance  move- 
ment was  fought  by  the  masses  of  our  people. 
During  our  association  of  nearly  half  a  century, 
you  inspired  our  people  with  the  immortal  prin- 
ciples of  your  Declaration  of  Independence.  You 
gave  us  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  your 
Constitution.  The  political  thinking  and  prac- 
tices of  our  people  bear  the  deep  imprint  of  Amer- 
ican political  institutions  and  usages.  Our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  has  been  enriched  and  vitalized 
by  your  own.  Thus  when  under  the  dynamic 
leadership  of  President  Magsaysay  we  quelled  the 
Communist-inspired  Huk  rebellion  and  outlawed 
communism  in  the  Philippines  imder  a  law  signed 
by  me  last  year,  we  acted  under  the  inspiration  of 
our  spirit  of  1896  not  less  than  under  your  spirit 
of  1776. 

The  English  language  is  the  official  language 
of  the  Philippines  and  will  so  remain  indefinitely. 
It  is  one  of  the  cultural  bonds  that  bind  our  coun- 
try to  America  and  to  the  English-speaking  world. 
American  culture  has  cut  a  deep  swath  in  our  own. 
Even  now,  the  English-language  newspapers  in  the 
Philippines  continue  to  be  the  favorite  news- 
papers of  Filipino  readers.  Side  by  side  with  the 
development  of  the  indigenous  culture,  we  appre- 
ciate more  and  more  American  art  and  literature. 
Your  cultural  legacy  now  forms  part  of  the  soul 
of  the  Philippine  nation. 

The  economic  bond  between  our  two  coimtries  is 
equally  important.  The  biggest  market  for  our 
foreign  trade  is  the  United  States  to  which  we 
sell  52  percent  of  our  exports  and  from  which  we 
buy  55  percent  of  our  imports.  The  Philippines 
occupies  the  11th  rank  among  the  foreign  markets 
for  American  products.  Your  total  investments 
in  the  Philippines  amount  to  $250  million  and  is 
thus  the  biggest  foreign  investment  in  the  Philip- 
pines.   Under  the  so-called  parity  amendment  to 


our  constitution,  Americans  enjoy  the  same  rights 
as  Filipinos  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country  and  to  establish  public  utilities.  We 
have  not  given  this  privilege  to  any  other  for- 
eigner. No  other  country  in  the  world  has  given 
it  to  you.  For  that  reason,  the  biggest  power 
companies  and  mining  companies  in  the  Philip- 
pines up  to  now  are  American-owned.  American 
investors  come  in  slowly,  but  they  keep  coming. 
American  capital  and  Philippine  labor  have  har- 
monious relations.  Both  our  elite  and  our  labor 
force  come  from  21  imiversities,  352  colleges,  and 
31,000  public  and  private  schools  in  all  of  which 
the  democratic  ideology  is  accepted  and  commu- 
nism rejected  by  free  choice. 

So,  I  venture  to  submit  my  considered  view  that 
long  after  government-to-govemment  treaties  are 
made  and  unmade,  long  after  agreements  are 
emptied  of  meaning,  long  after  covenants  expire, 
this  people-to-people  relation  between  Filipinos 
and  Americans  will  endure  through  the  surging 
centuries  of  time.  These,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
are  some  of  the  priceless,  intangible  stakes  in  our 
wedded  national  destinies. 

I  said  a  while  ago  that  our  task  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  restoration  is  over.  We  have  accom- 
plished that  with  generous  American  aid.  But 
now  we  are  starting  the  more  difficult  task  of 
building  a  national  economy  that  will  afford  the 
humblest  citizen  of  the  country  a  fair  share  of 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  modern  civilized 
life,  a  fair  assurance  of  continuous  employment 
of  our  manpower,  and  a  fair  measure  of  economic 
security  and  stability  for  all.  Our  natural  re- 
sources in  land,  mines,  forests,  marine  and  hydro- 
electric power  potential  are  vast  and  the  greatest 
part  of  them  are  yet  untapped.  Our  potential 
production  of  rubber,  cotton,  rice,  corn  and  other 
cereals,  and  minerals  is  unlimited.  Our  actual 
production  of  copra,  hemp,  and  sxigar  is  limited 
only  by  the  demand  of  the  world  market.  Some 
of  the  world's  biggest  deposits  of  nickel,  iron, 
copper,  and  other  minerals  are  found  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. We  are  hopeful  that  someday  the  tre- 
mendous efforts  of  exploration  for  oil  conducted 
by  American  companies  will  yield  the  expected 
results.  These,  in  short,  are  the  vast  potential- 
ities of  my  coimtry. 

But  I  must  be  frank  with  you  and  say  that 
our  economic  situation  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
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We  are  far  from  our  economic  goals.  To  exploit 
the  vast  natural  resources  I  have  referred  to,  we 
lack  the  capital  and  in  certain  cases,  the  know- 
how.  Our  bahmce  of  payments  in  our  interna- 
tional trade  has  been  unfavorable  in  the  postwar 
years.  It  is  true  that  we  have  increased  our 
exports  from  $263.4  millions  in  1947  to  $428.9 
millions  in  1957.  But  our  imports  have  increased 
faster,  from  $511.1  millions  in  1947  to  $614.6  mil- 
lions in  1957.  It  is  also  true  that  from  1953  up 
to  the  present,  pursuant  to  our  industrialization 
program,  we  liave  established  with  very  little  for- 
eign borrowing  more  than  800  new  industries. 
But  we  are  encountering  difficulties  in  providing 
the  dollar  requirements  of  these  new  industries 
in  machinery,  spare  parts  and  raw  materials  which 
have  to  be  imported.  This  has  strained  our  in- 
ternational reserves.  We  have  extensive  irriga- 
■  tion  projects  to  bolster  our  food  production.  We 
have  also  big  harbor  improvement  projects,  espe- 
cially for  Manila,  to  provide  port  facilities  for  a 
growing  foreign  and  domestic  trade.  We  have 
power  development  projects  to  cope  with  the  rap- 
idly expanding  industrialization  program  in  the 
Manila  area,  Visayas  and  Mindanao.  But  prin- 
cipalh',  we  want  to  realize  thereby  our  ambitious 
but  necessary  program  of  rural  electrification  by 
■which  we  hope  to  stimulate  home  and  cottage  in- 
dustries in  the  rural  areas ;  bring  to  our  country- 
side the  blessings  of  newspapers,  movies,  radio 
and  television  and  other  modem  urban  conven- 
iences and  facilities ;  improve  the  living  standards 
of  our  rural  folk,  and  brighten  up  their  social  and 
economic  outlook.  But  these  can  no  longer  be 
financed  with  our  own  resources  alone.  To  finance 
these  development  projects,  we  therefore  need  for- 
eign capital  and  credit. 

These  are  some  of  the  urgent  and  economic 
problems  we  have  in  our  country.  So  much  of 
our  working  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  projects  and  industries  we  have  so  far 
undertaken  that  refinancing  has  become  impera- 
tive. We  have  progressed  halfway  toward  our 
objective;  we  cannot  turn  back.  We  need 
strength  to  take  us  to  the  legitimate  goal  which 
we  believe  we  can  reach  with  the  assistance  of 
our  friends. 

Lastly,  may  I  express  a  parting  thought  as  a 
tribute  to  this  great  American  nation  by  borrow- 
ing the  words  of  one  of  its  greatest  Presidents, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.     He  said : 
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The  state  of  this  Nation  Is  good — the  heart  of  this  Na- 
tion Is  sound — the  spirit  of  this  Nation  is  strong — the 
faith  of  this  Nation  is  eternal. 

The  Philippines,  your  loyal  friend  and  ally,  ap- 
peals to  that  heart,  to  that  spirit,  and  to  that  faith 
of  this  Nation. 


EXCHANGE  OF  GREETINGS' 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  17 
The  President: 

President  Garcia,  Madam  Garcia,  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  party  that  are  accompanying  you  to 
this  country  today :  First,  may  I  have  the  privi- 
lege of  extending  to  you  a  very  warm  welcome 
from  this  Government  and  from  its  people.  In 
saying  this,  there  is  on  my  part  far  more  of  per- 
sonal sentiment  than  would  normally  be  the  case. 

As  you  may  recall,  from  the  years  1935,  when 
the  Philippines  first  became  a  commonwealth,  and 
until  the  beginning  of  1940  I  served  not  only  in 
your  country  but  as  a  subordinate  on  General 
MacArthur's  staff.  I  served  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment by  assignment  from  this  Government. 
It  was  a  very  priceless  privilege.  It  was  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  sometliing  of  your  coimtry,  its 
people,  its  islands,  its  economy,  its  political  for- 
mation. On  top  of  that  I  formed  many  warm 
friendships  that  endure  to  this  day. 

I  thought  and  I  still  believe  Mr.  Quezon  was 
a  great  leader  with  a  great  vision.  I  still  regret 
that  he  is  not  with  us  today  to  join  with  the  peo- 
ple that  are  in  this  audience — to  welcome  you  and 
to  say  he  is  glad  to  see  the  President  of  an  inde- 
pendent Philippines  coming  over  here  to  meet  in 
the  Capital  City  of  our  country  so  many  of  the 
people  here  that  I  hope  you  will  find  both  inter- 
esting and  possibly  enjoyable. 

Thank  you  for  coming  with  us — to  all  members 
of  your  party- — and  greetings  to  your  people 
through  you. 

Thank  you. 

President  Garcia: 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  Mre. 
Garcia  and  I  would  like  to  thank  you  most 
warmly  for  this  kindness  of  receiving  us  here 
today.    I  would  like  to  state,  Mr.  President,  that 
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this  demonstration  of  kindness,  and  I  would  say 
kinship,  has  touched  me  to  the  quick. 

Any  head  of  state  that  is  thus  welcomed  to  this 
lovely  city,  which  is  now  considered  the  capital 
city  of  the  free  world,  will  have  that  overwhelming 
sense  of  joy  and  pride.  But  for  a  President  of 
the  Philippines  this  feeling  acquires  a  special 
quality.  For  I  come  here  not  as  a  stranger,  not 
merely  as  one  of  your  many  friends  and  allies, 
but  I  come  bearing  with  me  the  affection  of  a 
grateful  people  whom  you  have  served  so  well 
and  so  long. 

This  is  a  feeling  that  I  have  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  do  not  come  here  with  any  other 
feeling  but  that  of  a  spiritual  homecoming  and 
your  presence  has  indeed  enhanced  that  feeling. 

As  one  of  the  great  Americans  that  saw  service 
in  our  country,  you  are  a  living  witness  to  the 
indissoluble  bond  of  common  ideals  that  bind 
our  two  peoples  together.  I  have  come  to  make 
a  fresh  assurance  of  our  people's  undying 
fidelity  to  those  ideals,  and  I  am  happy  and 
honored  to  be  able  to  present  to  you  this  reas- 
surance in  person. 

Thank  you. 


accompany  President  and  Mrs.  Garcia  as  members 

of  the  o-fficial  party: 

Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  Ambassador  of  the  Philippines  to 

the  United  States 
Mrs.  Romulo 

Florencio  Moreno,  Secretary  of  Public  Works 
Mrs.  Moreno 

Jesus  Vargas,  Secretary  of  National  Defense 
Dominador  Aytona,  Commissioner  of  the  Budget 
Miguel  Cuaderno,  Governor  of  the  Central  Bank 
Mrs.  Cuaderno 
Eduardo   Romualdez,    Chairman   of   the    Rehabilitation 

Finance  Corporation 
Fernando  Campos 

Mrs.  Campos  (daughter  of  President  and  Mrs.  Garcia) 
Lt.  Col.  Emilio  O.  Borromeo,  senior  aide  to  President 

Garcia 
Wiley  T.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Protocol  of  the  United 

States 
Charles  E.  Bohlen,  American  Ambassador  to  the  Philip- 
pines 
Rear  Adm.  Howard  L.  Collins,  USN,  American  aide  to 

President  Garcia 
Clement  E.  Conger,  Deputy  Chief  of  Protocol,  Department 

of  State 
Elvin  Seibert,  protocol  officer.  Department  of  State 
Stuart  P.  Lillico,  press  officer,  Department  of  State 


Commissioner  McLaughlin:  ' 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  and  honor  to  me,  repre- 
senting the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  people  of  the  Nation's 
Capital,  to  welcome  you  here  today,  in  the  hope 
that  you  will  have  a  very  pleasant  and  memorable 
visit  here  among  the  vistas  and  views  with  which 
you  are  no  stranger. 

Assuming  that  you  know  something  about  our 
temperatures  at  this  time  of  year,  I  would  say 
that  the  warmth  of  the  temperatures  here  in 
Washington  is  only  a  part  of  the  warmth  of  our 
welcome  and  hospitality  to  you  and  to  your 
people. 

May  I  present  this  key  to  the  city,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  a  symbol  of  our  hospitality  and  happiness 
in  having  you  witli  us. 


MEMBERS  OF  OFFICIAL  PARTY 

The  Department  of    State  announced  on  June 
13  [press  release  320)  that  the  following  would 


'  Robert  E.  McLaughlin,  president  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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President  Heuss  Departs 
for  Germany 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  to  President 
Eisenhower  from  Theodor  Heuss,  President  of  the 
Federal  RepuUic  of  Germany,  at  the  close  of  his 
visit  to  this  country,  which  included  a  state  visit 
to  Washington  June  i-7} 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  28 

Aboard  ms  "BERLIN", 
June  23,  1958. 

Deak  Mr.  President:  In  this  moment  of  de- 
parture from  your  country  may  I  thank  you  again 
for  your  kind  invitation  which  gave  me  the  op- 
portunity to  experience  a  visit  rich  in  impres- 
sions and  events. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you  in  a 
double  sense:  First  to  you  as  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  all  American  citizens  whose 
warm  and  hospitable  reception  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  experience  and  who  in  such  great  nimibers 
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helped  me  to  take  liome  from  this  journey  new 
undoi-standing  and  an  enrichment  of  knowledge. 
Also,  my  heartfelt  appreciation  is  extended  to 
you  and  Mrs.  Eisenhower  for  the  welcome  you 
offered  me  which  made  me  feel  very  much  at 
home. 

During  these  past  few  weeks  I  have  seen  much 
and  learned  much,  giving  me  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  grandeur  as  well  as  the  problems 
of  your  great  country.  Throughout  my  journey 
I  became  intensely  aware  by  virtue  of  the  warmth 
with  which  I  was  received  wherever  I  went  in  the 


east,  middle  west,  the  west  and  the  south  that  our 
peoples  have  been  drawn  together  in  harmony 
beyond  the  abilities  of  treaties  to  effect  mutual 
confidence,  friendship  and  human  respect. 

It  makes  me  happy  at  the  end  of  tliis  trip  to  be 
reassured  that  German-American  friendship  is 
more  than  a  matter  of  contemporary  liistory  of 
our  two  nations,  but  that  the  deep-rooted  strength 
of  this  friendship  is  a  genuine  contribution  to- 
ward the  future  freedom  of  the  whole  western 
world. 

Theodor  Heuss. 


Visit  of  Sardar  Mohammad  Daud,  Prime  Minister  of  Afghanistan 


Sardar  Mohammad  Baud,  Prime  Minister  of 
Afghanistan,  was  an  official  guest  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  Washington  June  21i.-%7.  Following 
are  a  joint  statement  isstted  hy  President  Eisen- 
hower and  Prime  Minister  Baud  on  June  £7  at  the 
close  of  their  discussions  and  an  announcement  of 
the  signing  on  June  26  of  a  JJ. 8 -Afghan  cultural 
agreement,  together  with  the  texts  of  addresses 
made  iy  the  Prime  Minister  hefore  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Jime  25,  the 
exchange  of  greetings  at  the  Washington  National 
Airport  o-n  June  24-,  and  a  list  of  the  mejnbers  of 
the  official  party. 
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JOINT  STATEMENT 

White  Honse  press  release  dated  June  27 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  His 
Royal  Higlmess  Sardar  Mohammad  Daud,  Prime 
Minister  of  Afghanistan,  today  concluded 
friendly  and  fruitful  discussions  on  various  mat- 
ters of  mutual  interest.  These  discussions  have 
been  supplemented  by  talks  between  the  Prime 
Minister  and  his  advisers  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  other  ^Vmerican  officials. 

The  Prime  Minister,  who  is  visiting  the  United 
States  upon  the  invitation  of  the  President,  has 
also  been  introduced  to  both  Houses  of  the  United 


States  Congress  and  has  met  with  the  Justices  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  his  Washington  stay,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister will  tomorrow  begin  a  12-day  coast-to-coast 
tour  of  the  United  States  during  which  he  will 
meet  with  various  civic,  cultural  and  business 
leaders. 

In  their  review  of  the  world  situation,  as  well  as 
of  developments  in  various  areas  of  the  globe,  the 
President  and  Prime  Minister  were  conscious  of 
the  universal  desire  of  all  peoples  that  war  be 
eliminated  and  peace  based  on  international  jus- 
tice be  established.  They  reaffirmed  their  deter- 
mination to  work  for  peace  and  security  in  the 
world.  In  behalf  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments, they  reasserted  their  firm  attachment  to 
the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
their  determination  to  continue  to  cooperate  in 
advancing  the  objectives  of  that  vital  instrument 
for  peace. 

Throughout  the  discussions  between  the  Prime 
]\Iinister  and  American  representatives  there  was 
emphasis  on  the  cordiality  and  genuine  friendship 
which  characterize  Afghan-American  relations. 
The  President  explained  the  principles  and  goals 
of  the  United  States  in  the  field  of  international 
affairs  and  the  Prime  Minister  similarly  described 
the  attitude  of  the  Government  of  Afghanistan  in 
the  field  of  international  affairs  including  its 
traditional  policy  of  neutrality  and  independence. 
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It  was  agreed  that  both  nations  share  beliefs  in 
mutual  respect  for  the  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence of  nations,  in  non-interference  in  the 
affairs  of  others,  in  social  and  economic  progress 
for  all  peoples,  and  in  the  dignity  of  the  human 
individual. 

In  this  spirit,  which  underlay  the  examination 
of  specific  aspects  of  the  relationsliip  between  the 
two  countries,  the  Prime  Minister  was  assured  of 
the  continuing  readiness  of  the  United  States  to 
be  of  assistance  to  Afghanistan  in  its  high  ob- 
jective of  developing  the  resources  of  the  country 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  It  was  agreed  that 
cooperation  which  already  exists  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Afghan  civil  aviation,  the  Helmand  Val- 
ley, surface  transportation  projects,  and  the 
Afghan  educational  system  will  be  continued  with 
a  view  toward  making  each  of  these  projects  as 
efficient  and  effective  as  circumstances  permit. 

As  a  symbol  of  the  warm  relations  existing 
between  the  two  countries  and  as  an  indication 
of  a  desire  of  the  two  nations  to  base  their  re- 
lations on  mutual  understanding,  a  cultural  agree- 
ment between  the  Government  of  Afghanistan 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was 
signed  on  June  26. 

In  concluding  their  discussions,  the  President 
and  the  Prime  Minister  agreed  that  the  exchanges 
of  views  between  Afghan  and  United  States  rep- 
resentatives have  been  most  useful.  They  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
the  cordial  understanding  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, which  was  so  manifest  during  the  Prime 
Minister's  visit. 

Sardar  Mohamkad  Datjd 
DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 


U.S.-AFGHAN  CULTURAL  AGREEMENT 

Press  release  357  dated  June  26 

His  Eoyal  Highness  Sardar  Mohammad  Daud, 
Prime  Minister  of  Afghanistan,  and  Secretary 
of  State  Jolin  Foster  Dulles  on  June  26  signed 
an  Afghanistan-United  States  cultural  agree- 
ment. Prince  Daud  is  in  the  United  States  as 
an  official  guest  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

The  agreement  was  effected  through  an  ex- 
change of   notes.     The  text  of  the   Secretary's 
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note  to  which  the  Afghans  have  replied  in  the    1- 
affirmative  is  as  follows : 

YouB  Royal  Highness  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to 
conversations  which  have  recently  taken  place  between 
representatives  of  our  two  Governments  concerning  the 
cultural  relations  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Afghanistan.  I  understand  that  it  will  be  the  intent 
of  each  Government : 

1.  To  encourage  the  coming  together  of  the  peoples  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Afghanistan  in  cul- 
tural cooperation  and  to  foster  mutual  understanding  of 
the  intellectual,  artistic,  scientific  and  social  lives  of 
the  peoples  of  the  two  countries. 

2.  Recognizing  that  the  understanding  between  the  peo- 
ples of  both  countries  will  be  promoted  by  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  history,  civilization,  institutions,  literature, 
and  other  cultural  accomplishments  of  the  people  of  the 
other  country,  to  encourage  the  extension  of  such  knowl- 
edge within  its  own  territory. 

3.  To  promote  and  facilitate  the  interchange  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Afghanistan  of  promi- 
nent citizens,  specialists,  professors,  teachers,  students, 
and  other  youths,  and  qualified  individuals  from  all 
walks  of  life. 

4.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  interchange  of  persons  re- 
ferred to,  to  look  with  favor  on  the  establishment  of 
scholarships,  travel  grants  and  other  forms  of  assistance 
in  the  academic  and  cultural  institutions  within  its  ter- 
ritory. Each  Government  will  also  endeavor  to  make 
available  to  the  other  information  with  regard  to  facili- 
ties, courses  of  instruction  or  other  opportunities  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  nationals  of  the  other  Government. 

5.  To  encourage  and  facilitate  in  its  territory,  if  it  is 
so  desired  by  both  parties,  a  conduct  of  cultural  activi- 
ties and  the  establishment  of  libraries,  cultural  institutes, 
or  other  forms  of  cultural  centers  by  the  other  Govern- 
ment 

6.  To  endeavor,  whenever  it  appears  mutually  desirable, 
to  establish  or  to  recommend  to  appropriate  agencies  the 
establishment  of  committees,  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  two  countries,  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  agree- 
ment. 

7.  To  use  its  best  efforts  to  extend  to  citizens  of  the 
other  country  engaged  in  activities  pursuant  to  this  agree- 
ment such  favorable  treatment  with  respect  to  entry, 
travel,  residence  and  exit  as  is  consistent  with  its  na- 
tional laws. 

8.  This  agreement  shall  not  have  the  effect  of  changing 
the  domestic  law  of  either  country,  and  the  responsibili- 
ties assumed  by  each  Government  under  this  agreement 
shall  be  subject  to  its  Constitution  and  applicable  laws 
and  regulations  and  will  be  executed  within  the  frame- 
work of  domestic  policy  and  procedures  and  practices  de- 
fining internal  jurisdiction  of  governmental  and  other 
agencies  within  their  respective  territories. 

I  have  the  honor  to  propose  that,  if  these  understand- 
ings meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Government  of  Af- 
ghanistan the  present  note  and  your  note  concurring 
therein  will  be  considered  as  confirming  these  under- 
standings, effective  on  the  date  of  your  note. 
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Accept,  Tour  Royal  Highness,  the  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 


EXCHANGE  OF  REMARKS  AT  SIGNING 
CEREMONY 

Press  release  359  dated  June  26 
Secretary  Dulles: 

Your  Royal  Hichness,  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  sign,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  this  cultural  agreement  with  your  coun- 
try. Afghanistan  and  the  United  States  have 
long  enjoyed  common  ideals  and  aspirations  for 
independence,  freedom,  and  economic  well-being. 

The  dissemination  and  exchange  of  knowledge 
responds  to  man's  unquenchable  longing  to  ex- 
pand the  frontiers  of  his  learning.  This  agree- 
ment will  enable  us  to  share,  in  larger  measure 
than  heretofore,  knowledge  of  our  cultures,  our 
traditions,  and  institutions.  Our  peoples  stand  to 
gain  much  through  the  operation  and  fulfillment 
of  this  agreement. 

We  take  added  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that 
the  understandings  here  expressed  were  arrived  at 
in  time  to  make  this  signing  possible  by  Your 
Eoyal  Highness,  when  you  are  an  honored  guest 
in  this  country. 

Prime  Minister  Daud  (through  an  interpreter): 

On  this  occasion  tliat  I  sign  this  agreement  of 
cultural  exchange  between  the  Government  of 
Afghanistan  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  it  is  really  a  happy  moment 
for  me. 

I  am  sure  that  the  signature  of  this  agreement 
is  one  more  step  to  the  strengthening  of  relations 
between  our  two  countries. 

It  is  to  my  pleasure  that  I  have  this  opportunity 
during  my  stay  here  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  hope  that  this  will  be  an  augury  for  more 
friendship  and  consolidation  of  relations  between 
our  two  comitries. 


ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  SENATE' 

Mr.  Vice  President  and  honorable  and  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  Senate,  it  is  an  honor  and 
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a  privilege  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with 
you  in  this  august  gathering. 

I  am  overwhelmed  by  the  warm  reception  and 
the  cordial  hospitality  of  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  for  which  I  express 
my  heartfelt  gratitude. 

I  am  very  happy  that  the  kind  invitation  of 
President  Eisenhower  has  made  it  possible  for  me 
to  visit  the  United  States,  and  my  pleasure  is  all 
the  greater  for  having  this  opportunity  to  convey 
to  you  and,  through  you,  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  great,  friendly  aspirations  of 
the  people  of  Afghanistan. 

This  message  of  friendship  of  the  Afghan  peo- 
ple to  the  people  of  America  does  not  stem  only 
from  the  good  diplomatic  relations  existing  be- 
tween our  countries;  it  has  a  sounder  source, 
which  is  the  conviction  of  our  peoples  in  the  prin- 
ciples which  the  Afghans  and  the  Americans  alike 
consider  to  be  the  basis  of  their  existence  and,  in 
fact,  the  basis  of  any  existence  with  human  dig- 
nity. This  is  a  spiritual  bond;  and  such  bonds 
are  of  great  value  to  our  people,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  the  best  means  of 
creating  and  continuing  friendship  between  differ- 
ent peoples  and  nations.  This  is  the  basis  of  the 
policy  of  neutrality  of  Afghanistan  concerning 
our  international  relationships. 

Afghanistan  is  a  country  whose  people  are  far 
behind  many  peoples  so  far  as  the  material  devel- 
opments of  the  modern  age  are  concerned.  But 
we  have  a  deep  conviction  and  a  strong  faith  in 
the  spiritual  realities  of  life,  from  which  we  de- 
rive our  confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  our 
own  people  and  of  other  people  in  the  attainment 
of  the  aspirations  which  lead  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  That  is  why  we  can  always  speak  of 
great  and  everlasting  hope  for  ourselves  and  our 
friends. 

Among  our  friends,  our  relations  with  the 
United  States  of  America  were  established  on  the 
firm  basis  of  true  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the 
Afghan  people,  of  the  principles  which  constitute 
the  American  way  of  life. 

These  relations  have  continued  in  ever-increas- 
ing measure,  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  respect,  con- 
fidence, and  good  understanding.  The  further 
strengthening  and  expansion  of  these  friendly  re- 
latimis  is  the  sincere  and  living  desire  of  the  Af- 
ghan people. 

While  the  people  of  the  United  States  endeavor 
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to  realize  their  own  aspirations,  we  in  Afghani- 
stan are  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit  for  our  peo- 
ple; but  our  task  is  markedly  different.  Ours  is 
a  task  of  reconstruction  from  the  ruins  of  the  past 
and  the  reestablishment  of  a  modern  life  on  the 
site  of  the  old  civilizations.  As  a  result  of  our 
engagement  in  the  defense  of  our  independence 
and  freedom  during  the  last  two  centuries,  we 
have  been  left  with  great  problems.  Only  re- 
cently have  we  been  able  to  think  of  embarking 
upon  a  program  of  putting  our  house  in  order. 

Our  experiences  in  this  connection  have  taught 
us  not  to  forget  our  sufferings  and  not  to  trust 
any  policy  which  might  allow  the  dark  days  of 
the  past  to  beset  us  again,  but,  rather,  to  favor 
a  policy  through  which  we  can  look  forward  to 
an  atmosphere  of  good  understanding,  in  which 
our  difficulties  would  be  appreciated.  To  us,  this 
is  the  only  way  in  which  the  nations  of  the  world 
can  enjoy  mutual  confidence  on  the  basis  of  in- 
ternational justice,  which  is  essentially  needed  by 
the  peoples  of  the  world  at  the  present  time. 

Our  hope  to  succeed  in  our  efforts  is  obviously 
of  vital  importance  to  us.  The  success  depends 
not  only  upon  our  own  efforts,  but  also  on  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in  the  world 
in  which  we  live. 

Therefore  I  can  say  that,  the  achievement  of 
our  national  goal  being  dependent  on  interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  our  national  and  inter- 
national aims  are  ultimately  the  same.  That  is 
why  our  policies  in  all  directions  are  founded  on 
the  principle  of  friendship  with  all  peoples  and 
nations  of  the  world. 

For  the  achievement  of  our  aims  we  do  not  have 
many  means  to  speak  of;  however,  there  is  one 
thing  on  which  we  can  rely,  that  is,  our  confidence 
in  the  spirit  of  our  people  and  their  determination 
to  give  their  utmost  efforts,  free  from  any  influ- 
ence and  motivated  only  by  an  independent  judg- 
ment to  overcome  the  great  difficulties  which  con- 
front us. 

This  in  no  way  means  that  we  plan  to  ignore 
or  slight  the  importance  of  good  understanding 
and  international  cooperation.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  fully  convinced  of  the  essentiality  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  and  we  have  given  ex- 
pression to  this  conviction  on  any  proper  oppor- 
tunity, and  we  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

The  history  of  the  Afghan-American  relations 
can  provide  us  with  many  examples  of  such  co- 


operation. I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  good  will  and  understanding  which  have  al- 
ways prevailed  between  our  two  countries. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  friendship  among  the 
great  American  people,  it  gives  me  the  greatest 
of  pleasure,  while  I  am  enjoying  their  hospitality, 
to  represent  the  wishes  of  my  people  for  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  the  American  people. 
Let  me  tell  you  that  these  privileged  moments 
that  I  have  spent  among  you  will  remain  with 
me  as  an  everlasting  memory  of  my  visit  to  your 
great  country. 


ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES' 

Mr.  Speaker  and  honorable  Members  of  the 
House,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  and  privilege  for  me 
to  have  the  opportimity  of  finduig  myself  among 
the  Representatives  of  the  great  American  people 
in  this  august  gathering. 

I  wish  to  have  your  permission  to  first  of  all 
take  tliis  opportunity  to  convey  the  friendly  feel- 
ings and  the  cordial  aspirations  cherished  by  the 
people  of  Afghanistan  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  you  and  through 
you  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

These  sentiments  are  cherished  by  the  Afghan 
people  as  a  direct  outgrowth  of  their  full  acquaint- 
ance and  true  knowledge  of  the  principles  which 
make  the  United  States  of  America;  principles 
which  are  the  true  reflection  of  the  spirit  of  the 
American  people,  as  love  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence is  the  most  sacred  tradition  by  which 
our  understanding  of  the  American  people  is 
guided.  These  principles  have  been  a  part  of  the 
Afghan  traditional  beliefs  througliout  the  course 
of  thousands  of  years  of  our  history  and  are  con- 
sidered by  the  people  of  Afghanistan  to  be  a  com- 
mon tradition  shared  by  all  those  peoples  and 
nations  who  have  cliosen  to  respect  them  as  their 
way  of  life.  To  us  the  defense  of  this  principle 
is  foremost  in  its  significance  and  our  esteem  for 
it  is  above  eveiytliing. 

Our  history  is  witness  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
tolerated  many  sufferings  for  the  preservation  of 
our  independence  and  freedom.  At  no  time  have 
we  allowed  any  influence  to  damage  our  national 
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prestige  or  liurt  our  national  pride.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  live  in  this  way;  we  cannot  think  of  any 
materialistic  factor  that  would  persuade  us  to  ac- 
cept the  slightest  change  in  the  course  of  our 
national  dctennination  for  the  preservation  of  our 
independence  and  of  our  freedom. 

The  Representatives  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  representatives  of  these  principles  to 
tlie  outside  world.  The  mutual  respect  and  con- 
fidence on  which  is  based  the  ever-increasing 
friendly  relations  between  Afglianistan  and  the 
United  States  is  a  direct  consequence  of  our  firm 
convictions  in  the  attainment  and  preservation  of 
a  life  of  decency  secured  by  the  independence  and 
free  determination  of  man  everywhere,  in  an 
atmospliere  of  friendship  and  peace  among  all 
peoples  and  nations. 

Since  tlieir  establishment,  our  bonds  of  friend- 
ship have  remained  firm,  and  subsequently  we 
have  continued  to  strengthen  them  further.  It  is 
indeed  a  pleasure,  on  this  occasion,  to  state  once 
again  the  sincere  desire  of  the  Afghan  people  for 
strengthening  and  expanding  these  good  relations 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  hope  that  my  visit  to  this  country,  on  the  cordial 
invitation  of  President  Eisenhower,  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  fulfillment  of  this  desire. 

Afghanistan  is  a  small  coimtry,  but  our  difficul- 
ties and  problems  are  not  small.  Wliile  this  is 
the  concern  of  the  Afghan  people  tlirougli  all 
circumstances  and  situations  in  which  mankind 
does  not  feel  secure  from  calamities  and  sufferings, 
and  in  the  face  of  all  events  anywhere,  we  have 
shared  and  we  do  share  the  concern  of  our  fellow 


men. 


The  greatest  question  which  concerns  all  nations 
of  the  world  today,  big  and  small  alike,  is  that  of 
peace  and  security.  For  us  this  anxiety  is  natu- 
rally of  particular  significance,  since  we  have  just 
foimd  an  opportunity  to  reconstruct  our  ruins 
caused  by  the  unpleasant  events  of  the  period  of 
aggression  which  had  threatened  the  independence 
and  freedom  of  the  Asian  people,  and  to  do  this 
with  our  simple  and  meager  faciliiies  so  that  we 
may  live  once  again  in  better  conditions. 

By  expression  of  this  concern  I  am  conveying  a 
message  from  the  Afghan  people  to  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
which  I  consider  a  great  honor ;  that  is,  the  mes- 
sage of  peace  and  friendship  among  peoples  and 


nations,  and  friendship  between  Afghanistan  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

May  I  wisli  once  again  to  express  my  sincere 
aspirations  which  represent  the  heartfelt  senti- 
ments of  the  Afghan  people  for  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
for  world  peace  and  prosperity. 


EXCHANGE  OF  GREETINGS  AT  AIRPORT 

Press  release  349  dated  June  24 

Vice  President  Nixon: 

Your  Royal  Higlmess,  it  is  my  great  honor  and 
privilege  to  extend  to  you  a  welcome  on  behalf 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
American  people  on  the  occasion  of  your  visit 
to  our  Nation's  Capital. 

May  I  say  that  this  is  particularly  a  personal 
pleasure  for  me  because  I  recall  5  years  ago  meet- 
ing you  in  your  own  country  and  the  very  gra- 
cious welcome  that  we  received  on  that  occasion. 
I  came  back  with  many  impressions  of  Afghani- 
stan— a  land  of  superb  and  rugged  beauty.  But 
the  major  impression  that  I  had  was  with  regard 
to  the  spirit  of  your  people,  a  spirit  which  through 
the  centuries  has  meant  that  Afghanistan  has 
been  unconquered  and  unconquerable.  And  for 
that  reason  we  have  been  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  you  would  visit  the  United  States  in 
your  official  capacity  as  Prime  Minister  of  your 
country. 

We  know  that  the  conversations  that  you  have 
here  with  President  Eisenhower,  Secretary  Dul- 
les, and  other  officials  of  our  Government  will  be 
mutually  helpful  in  developing  closer  bonds  of 
friendship  which  have  been  traditional  between 
our  two  countries. 

We  are  also  most  happy  that  on  this  visit,  as 
distinguished  from  your  visit  of  1949,  you  will 
have  a  chance  not  only  to  see  Washington  and 
New  York  but  some  of  the  other  parts  of  our  own 
country.  I  know  that  every  place  you  go  you 
will  receive  a  warm  and  friendly  welcome  from 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Prime  Minister  Daud  (through  an  interpreter): 

Mr.  Vice  President,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  have  this  opportunity  to  visit  the  Capital 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  warm  and 
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friendly  reception  with  which  I  have  been  wel- 
comed to  your  country  and  for  the  friendly  words 
you  have  spoken. 

My  visit  to  the  United  States  on  the  invitation 
of  the  President  reflects  the  common  desire  of 
the  Governments  of  Afghanistan  and  the  United 
States  of  America  to  further  strengthen  and  ex- 
pand the  close  and  cordial  relations  which  have 
existed  between  our  two  countries  since  their 
establishment. 

Although  our  two  coimtries  are  separated  by 
thousands  of  miles,  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
are  fully  acquainted  with  the  way  of  life  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  with  this  knowl- 
edge the  ties  of  friendship  have  continued  to  re- 
main firm  between  the  two  nations. 

The  history  of  our  relations  from  the  begin- 
ning has  been  a  history  of  good  will,  mutual  con- 
fidence, and  respect  for  each  other,  economic  and 
cultural  cooperation,  and  good  understanding. 
Tlie  strengthening  and  continuation  of  these  good 
relations  is  a  sincere  desire  of  the  Afghan  people 
and  Government.  Today  I  am  greatly  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  express  this  desire  to  you 
personally. 

I  hope  that  my  visit  of  good  will  to  your  coun- 
try will  serve  the  purpose  of  continuation  of  our 
close  friendship.  While  I  wish  to  express  the 
aspiration  of  the  Afghan  people  for  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  I  want  to  convey,  once  again,  on  be- 
half of  my  companions  and  myself  our  thanks  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  to  Your  Excellency  and  to  all  those  who  have 
greeted  us  so  kindly. 

I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  it  has  given  me  a 
great  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
you  again  and  to  tell  you  that  the  memory  of  your 
friendly  visit  to  Afghanistan  is  still  living  in  the 
mind  of  our  people. 

MEMBERS  OF  OFFICIAL  PARTY 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  21 
(press  release  338)  that  the  following  would  ac- 
company Prime  Minister  Daud  as  members  of  the 
official  party : 

Mohammad    Hashim   Maiwandwal,    Ambassador   of   Af- 
ghanistan 
Mohammad  Yusuf,  Minister  of  Mines  and  Industries 


Abdul  Rahman  Pazhwak,  Permanent  Representative  of 

Afghanistan  to  the  United  Nations 
Mohammad  Sarwar,  Deputy  Minister  of  Commerce 
Mohammad  Ayub  Aziz,  Deputy  Chief  of  Protocol 
Mohammad  Khalid  Roashan,  Press  Attach^ 

Wiley  T.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Protocol  of  the  United 

States 
Sheldon  T.  Mills,  American  Ambassador  to  Afghanistan 
Armin  H.  Meyer,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  South  Asian 

Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Robert  T.  Hennemeyer,  Protocol  OflBcer,  Department  of 

State 
Edward  M.  Cohen,  Press  Officer,  Department  of  State 


THE  CONGRESS 


President  Answers  Congressional  Query 
on  Trade  Agreements  Legislation 

Folloioing  is  an  excliange  of  correspondence 
between  President  Eisenhower  and  Wilbur  D. 
Mills,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


THE  PRESIDENT  TO  REPRESENTATIVE  MILLS 


White  House  press  release  dated  June  10 


Mat  29,  1958 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Your  letter  of  May 
twenty-second  asks  me  two  questions  concerning 
the  Trade  Agreements  legislation  which  has  just 
been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means:  (1)  whether  an  amendment  reserving  to 
the  Congress  the  right,  acting  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution, eitlier  by  majority  vote  of  those  present 
or  by  majority  vote  of  the  entire  membership,  to 
overrule  the  President  in  escape  clause  cases  and 
to  put  into  effect  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Tariff  Commission,  would  clearly  be 
regarded  by  the  Executive  Branch  as  unconstitu- 
tional, and  (2)  whether  I  regard  it  as  essential  in 
escape  clause  cases  that  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Tariff  Commission  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  President. 
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At  tlie  outset,  I  want  to  congratulate  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  the  trade  agreements 
legislation  which  it  has  reported.  This  legislation 
will  give  the  American  people  the  kind  of  trade 
program  I  believe  tliey  want.  Enactment  of  the 
legislation  can  contribute  greatly  to  job-making, 
prosperity  and  well-being  in  American  agricul- 
ture, industry  and  labor,  and  its  enactment  will 
help  preserve  the  strength  and  unity  of  the  free 
world. 

As  to  j'our  first  question,  I  have  been  advised 
informally  by  the  Attorney  General  that  the  in- 
clusion in  the  Trade  Agreements  legislation  of  a 
provision  stating  in  effect  that  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commission  would 
go  into  effect,  notwithstanding  their  disapproval 
by  the  President,  whenever  the  Congress,  by  con- 
current resolution  adopted  either  by  a  simple  ma- 
jority or  by  a  constitutional  majority  of  both 
Houses,  approved  such  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions, would  clearly  be  unconstitutional.  The  At- 
torney General  has  further  advised  me  that  should 
the  legislation  retain  the  provision  requiring  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses,  tlie  vote  in  each 
to  be  by  the  yeas  and  nays,  such  a  provision  could 
be  regarded  as  a  valid  substitute  for  the  two- 
thirds  vote  necessary  to  override  a  Presidential 
veto. 

As  to  your  second  question,  it  seems  to  me  im- 
perative that  the  Tariff  Commission's  findings  and 
recommendations  be  subject  to  the  President's  ap- 
proval. In  the  world  of  today  the  tariff  policy  of 
the  United  States  can  have  profound  effects  not 
only  on  our  foreign  relations  generally  but  upon 
the  security  of  the  entire  free  world.  Some  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  must  either  export  or  die, 
because  they  must  import  to  live.  Their  very  ex- 
istence, as  well  as  their  defensive  strength  as  free 
world  partners,  depends  upon  trade.  For  the 
United  States  to  close  its  doors,  either  by  high 
tariffs  or  import  quotas,  upon  exports  from  these 
nations  could  force  them  into  economic  dependence 
on  the  Communists  and  to  that  extent  weaken  the 
strength  of  the  free  world. 

Moreover,  escape  clause  actions  frequently  in- 
volve questions  affecting  the  national  interest,  such 
as  the  requirements  of  the  domestic  economy  and 
the  effect  of  the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  on  other  producers  and  con- 
sumers in  the  United  States,  including  their  effect 
apon  the  jobs  of  those  producing  for  export.    The 


President — who  serves  the  interests  of  the  whole 
nation — is  uniquely  qualified  to  make  a  reasoned 
judgment  as  to  whether  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  in  such  cases  are 
in  the  national  interest.  The  Tariff  Commission, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  not  appointed  to  make 
judgments  in  such  matters,  involving,  as  they  do, 
evaluations  of  the  impact  of  escape  clause  actions 
on  the  whole  range  of  the  American  economy. 

These  problems,  and  the  effect  that  one  course 
of  action  or  another  would  have  upon  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  are  peculiarly  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  President.  In  fact  dealing 
with  such  problems  constitutes  a  major  Constitu- 
tional responsibility  of  the  President,  both  as  Pres- 
ident and  Commander-in-Chief.  The  Tariff  Com- 
mission, on  the  other  hand,  has  only  a  limited 
responsibility — to  find  whether  or  not  in  its  opin- 
ion there  is  injury  to  a  domestic  industry  as  a  re- 
sult of  imports  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  based  upon  such  findings.  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  President  have  authority  to  weigh 
those  findings  and  recommendations  along  with 
all  of  the  information  the  President  has  in  both 
the  domestic  and  the  foreign  field,  and  to  arrive  at 
a  decision  which  will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

To  withdraw  from  the  President  his  power  to 
make  decisions  in  escape  clause  cases  and  to  grant 
finality  to  the  Tariff  Commission's  findings  and 
recommendations  would  in  my  opinion  be  a  tragic 
blunder  which  could  seriously  jeopardize  the  na- 
tional interest,  the  foreign  relations,  as  weU  as  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely, 

DWIGHT  D.    ElSENHOWEK 


REPRESENTATIVE  MILLS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

]Mat  22,  1958 
The  President 
The  White  House 
Washingion  £5,  B.C. 

My  dear  Mr.  President  :  As  you  know  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  yesterday  reported  out 
H.  R.  12591,  extending  the  President's  authority 
to  enter  into  trade  agreements.  The  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  contains  several  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  that  I  had  originally  introduced 
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at  your  request  and  I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  as 
reported  has  your  complete  approval. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  H.  K.  12591  is 
the  amendment  to  the  escape  clause  procedure 
whereby  the  Congress  may,  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, with  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  voting  in  each 
House,  put  into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  if  the  President  has  refused  to 
put  into  effect  such  recommendations.  This  pro- 
vision of  the  Committee  bill,  because  it  represents 
so  important  an  innovation  in  the  legislation,  has 
aroused  considerable  interest  among  the  Members 
of  the  House.  I  expect  that  in  the  debate  on  the 
trade  agreements  legislation  this  provision  of  the 
Committee  bill  and  a  comparable  provision  of  the 
proposed  substitute  bill  will  be  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable discussion. 

I  would  like,  therefore,  to  point  out  two  aspects 
of  this  subject  and  to  invite  your  considered  com- 
ments with  respect  to  them.  The  first  is  whether 
you,  on  the  advice  of  the  Attorney  General,  would 
regard  as  clearly  unconstitutional  a  provision  re- 
serving to  the  Congress  the  right  to  overrule  the 
President  in  escape  clause  cases  and  to  put  into 
effect  the  recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion if  it  provided  that  the  action  of  the  Congress 
would  be  by  concurrent  resolution  either  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  those  present  or  by  majority  vote 
of  the  entire  membership,  but  not  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  those  voting  as  provided  for  in  the  Com- 
mittee bill. 

The  second  matter  is  whether  you  would  regard 
it  as  essential  that,  in  escape  clause  cases,  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion be  subject  to  Presidential  approval  or  disap- 
proval, rather  than  to  be  put  into  effect  irrespective 
of  whether  the  President  has  approved  such  find- 
ings and  recommendations. 

I  will  sincerely  appreciate  your  observations  on 
these  matters. 

Kespectfully  yours, 

Wilbur  D.  Mills 
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Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  June  18  confirmed  Edward  T.  Wailes  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Iran.  (For  biographic  details,  see  De- 
partment of  State  press  release  289  dated  May  27.) 
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Appointments 

Robert  B.  Menapace  as  Deputy  Managing  Director  of 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  effective  July  1.  (For  bio- 
graphic details,  see  press  release  375  dated  July  1.) 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Atomic  Energy 

Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
Done  at  New  York  October  26,  1956.  Entered  into  force 
July  29, 1957.     TIAS  3873. 

Notification  ly  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  of  applica- 
tion to:  Berlin  (West) ,  June  10, 1958. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Protocol  bringing  under  international  control  drugs  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  convention  limiting  the  manufac- 
ture and  regulating  the  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs 
concluded  at  Geneva  July  13,  1931  (48  Stat.  1543),  as 
amended  (61  Stat.  2230;  62  Stat.  1796).  Done  at  Paris 
November  19,  1948.  Entered  into  force  December  1, 
1949.     TIAS  2308. 

Ratification  deposited:    Dominican  Republic,  June  9, 
1958. 

Protocol  for  limiting  and  regulating  the  cultivation  of 
the  poppy  plant,  the  production  of,  international  and 
wholesale  trade  in,  and  use  of  opium.  Dated  at  New 
York  June  23, 1953.' 

Ratification  deposited:    Dominican  Republic,  June  9, 
1958. 


BILATERAL 

Germany 

Agreement  extending  agreement  for  the  lease  of  air 
navigation  equipment  of  August  2,  1955  (TIAS  3464). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bonn  February  24  and 
May  24,  1958.     Entered  into  force  May  24,  1958. 

New  Zealand 

Agreement  modifying  the  agreement  of  December  16, 
1957,  and  May  2  and  5,  1958,  by  reducing  the  period 
of  validity  of  certain  classes  of  nonimmigrant  visas 
from  48  to  24  months.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Wellington  May  13,  1958.  Entered  into  force  May 
13, 1958. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  for  cooperation  on  the  uses  of  atomic  energy 
for  mutual  defense  purposes.  Signed  at  Washington 
July  3,  1958.  Enters  into  force  on  date  on  which  each 
Government  receives  from  the  other  written  notifica- 
tion that  it  has  complied  with  statutory  and  constitu- 
tional requirements. 
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Basic  Elements  in  U.  S.  Foreign  Policy 


iy  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy'^ 


Perhaps  at  no  time  in  its  history  has  this  coun- 
try, one  of  the  world's  oldest  democracies,  faced 
a  more  stimulatine:  combination  of  circumstances 
in  its  foreign  relations.  I  know  that  the  many 
facets  of  the  international  situation  will  be  de- 
fined in  j-Qur  roundtable  discussions.  I  sliall 
toucli  on  a  few  of  tliem. 

The  basic  tenet  of  United  States  foreign  pol- 
icy is  constant:  to  promote  the  welfare  and  se- 
curity of  the  American  people.  Eveiytliing  that 
IS  planned  and  done  in  this  field  relates  to  that 
orinciple  and  concerns  the  means,  the  strategy, 
ind  tactics  of  achieving  that  objective.  But  our 
ums  are  not  limited  to  selfish  considerations.  It 
s  obvious  that  our  people  are  not  happy  if  they 
•annot  contribute  to  tlie  progress  and  well-being 
)f  the  world  at  large. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "the  problem  of  for- 

■ign  policy  is  not  arithmetical  or  mathematical. 

t  does  not  lend  itself  to  precise  answers.    It  is 

problem  of  avoiding  disaster;  of  maintaining 

he  momentum  toward  a  better  future." 

To  say  that  we  live  in  a  dynamic  rather  than 
.  static  era  is,  of  course,  stating  the  obvious, 
rhere  is  an  emotional  wave  of  nationalism  in 
aany  of  the  areas  which  for  centuries  were  dor- 
lant.  Tliere  is  a  drive  for  higher  living  stand- 
rds  in  the  less  developed  regions  where  people 
re  in  varying  degrees  alert«d  to  the  possibilities 
f  a  more  abundant  life.  There  is  also  a  new  im- 
erialism,  which  is  a  dangerous  blend  of  ideologj' 

'  Address  made  before  the  1958  Colgate  Foreign  Policy 
onference  at  Hamilton,  X.Y.,  on  Jul.v  1   (press  relea.se 


and  power  politics.  It  overshadows  our  relations 
witli  the  peoples  of  many  countries.  Years  ago, 
when  the  United  States  was  not  a  great  world 
power,  much  of  this  perhaps  would  have  passed 
us  by.  Today  with  the  power  position  which  we 
occupy,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  almost  every 
political  happening  in  the  remotest  corners  of 
the  earth,  every  financial,  economic,  and  social 
repercussion,  registers  in  one  fonn  or  another  in 
Washington.  The  appointment  of  a  particular 
personality  as  Soviet  Ambassador  to  Outer  Mon- 
golia, a  Chinese  Communist  incursion  into  north- 
ern Burma,  the  election  of  a  chief  minister  at 
Singapore,  a  disturbance  in  Muscat  and  Oman,  or 
troop  movements  in  Rio  de  Oro  are  events  which 
become  woven  into  the  tapestry  of  our  foreign 
relations. 

Now  let  us  look  at  a  few  of  the  major  things 
which  have  an  impact  on  our  national  destiny. 

National  Defense  and  Collective  Security 

We  are  engaged  in  a  national  defense  effort  at 
a  cost  measured  in  dollars  of  about  40  billions 
annually.  This  is  not  done  for  fun  or  in  isola- 
tion but  as  part  of  a  vast  collective  security  effort. 
Why  do  we  assiune  this  burden  ?  It  is  not  in  our 
tradition.  We  assume  it  because  of  necessity. 
It  is  a  basic  element  in  our  present  foreign  policy. 
We  do  it  because  of  the  simple  principle  I  men- 
tioned in  the  beginning.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
welfare  and  security  of  the  American  people. 

We  have  security  arrangements  with  some  42 
nations.  Most  of  these  are  collective  arrange- 
ments;   some   are  bilateral.    The   collective   ar- 
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rangements  started  with  the  Pact  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro in  1947  and  gained  strength  with  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  ANZUS,  and 
SEATO.  We  are  also  associated  with  the 
Baghdad  Pact. 

The  necessity  arises  from  the  threat  offered  to 
our  security  by  the  new  imperialism  I  mentioned. 
That  imperialism  is  backed  by  a  totalitarian  con- 
centration of  military  effort  and  organization 
which  draw  on  the  resources  of  a  vast  area  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  captive  people  who  can 
afford  to  assume  this  burden  far  less  than  we. 

When  the  United  States  signed  the  Nortli  At- 
lantic Treaty  in  1949,  in  a  sense  it  crossed  tlie 
Rubicon.  Yet  even  today  I  believe  there  are 
many  in  Europe  as  well  as  the  United  States  who 
do  not  fully  appreciate  the  fundamental  change 
which  occurred  in  American  foreign  policy  when 
our  Senate  advised  and  consented  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  that  treaty.  I  refer  to  the  provision  which 
obligates  this  country  to  the  principle  that  an 
attack  against  one  is  an  attack  against  all.  Thus, 
if  any  one  of  the  15  members  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  group  is  attacked,  whether  Canada 
or  Turkey  or  Norway,  it  is  considered  as  an  at- 
tack against  them  all.  Of  course,  when  Presi- 
dent Washington  expressed  his  aversion  to  en- 
tangling alliances,  he  was  not  faced  with  a  tlireat 
to  the  national  security  arising  from  a  powerful 
foi-eign  imperialism.  It  is  evident  that  a  danger 
of  such  magnitude  camiot  be  treated  in  isolation. 

Wlien  we  consider  our  collective  security  rela- 
tionshijis,  I  think  we  should  be  careful  to  avoid 
thinking  of  them  solely  as  obligations.  They  are 
also  priceless  assets.  Our  farflung  alliances  have 
imposed  burdens  upon  us  but  have  simultaneously 
given  us  enormous  benefits.  In  NATO  alone,  for 
example,  our  allies  have  some  3  million  men  imder 
arms  and  are  spending  more  than  $15  billion 
annually  for  defense  purposes.  This  represents 
a  sizable  addition  to  the  total  defensive  power 
available  for  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe  alike.  And  in  this  modem  age  it 
is  essential  that  all  of  us  learn  to  tliink  in  terms 
of  total  defense. 

Communist  political,  military,  and  economic 
subversion  and  aggression  cannot  be  held  in  check 
by  the  United  States  alone,  even  with  much 
greater  expenditures  of  effort  and  resources  than 
anyone  has  yet  imagined.     Successful  defense  re- 
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quires  an  effective  combination  and  utilization  of 
tlie  money,  manpower,  industry,  science,  raw  ma- 
terials, and  other  resources  of  the  free  world  as 
a  whole.  A  great  many  of  the  problems  and  ac- 
tivities involved  in  the  conduct  of  American  for- 
eign policy  today  can  be  imderstood  only  if  one 
also  understands  this  basic  truth. 

U.S.  Position  on  Disarmament 

Hand  in  hand  with  our  national  defense  effort ' 
and  our  policy  of  collective  security  goes  our  ef- 
fort to  achieve  safeguarded  disarmament.  This  \ 
would  seem  to  be  a  paradox,  and  actually  it  is.  I 
Armament,  however,  is  actually  symptomatic  of  I 
a  fundamental  lack  of  confidence,  of  a  basic  dis-  j 
trust  and  perhaps  hostility  between  two  forces. ! 
The  question  really  is — can  disarmament  be| 
achieved  if  the  basic  cause  is  not  remedied? 

Our  determination  to  progress  in  the  field  of; 
disarmament  is  sincere.  It  is  based  on  hope  that ; 
the  very  negotiations  on  practical  disarmament: 
measures  between  the  United  States  and  our  allies  I 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  other, 
may  be  productive  of  better  understanding.  It 
may  eliminate  or  at  least  reduce  the  suspicions: 
and  distrust  which  Soviet  actions  have  generated' 
in  the  free  world. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  determined  that  m\ 
these  negotiations  we  will  negotiate  from  positions; 
of  strength  and  not  of  weakness.  I  know  this  is 
anathema  to  Moscow.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
learned  from  sad  experience  that  it  may  be  fatal 
to  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union  if  this  is  attempted 
from  positions  of  weakness.  Our  postwar  experi-, 
ence  tauglit  us  much.  After  World  War  II  we 
disarmed  with  abandon.  We  were  subsequently; 
faced  with  the  Berlin  blockade,  followed  by  Ko- 
rea. If  we  had  been  alert  and  strong,  the  Berlin 
blockade  would  not  have  been  attempted.  Qui 
inability  to  meet  that  issue  squarely  on  the 
ground,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  brilliantly  ex-, 
ecuted  airlift,  led  to  the  Communist  probe  ir' 
Korea. 

These  two  experiences,  as  expensive  as  thej, 
were,  served  as  a  valuable  lesson  that  we  cannoi 
afford  the  risk  of  dealing  from  positions  of  weak 
ness.  We  cannot  forget  that  the  principles  o 
Lenin,  on  which  Mr.  Khrushchev  lavislies  so  mucl 
affection,  call  for  constant  aggressive  pursuit  o:] 
the  universal  aim  of  world  domination.     Toda^i 
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,  this  might  be  of  peaceful  penetration  in  the  cul- 
c'tural  and  scientific  fields,  in  industry  and  com- 
merce; tomorrow  in  the  grimmer  fields  of  political 
sabotage    or   military    adventure.    The   goal    is 
constant. 

You  will  note  tliat  I  referred  to  safeguarded 
disarmament.  A  system  of  disarmament  with- 
out an  ade(]uate  provision  for  inspection  and  con- 
trol in  the  light  of  our  experience  in  the  past  is 
unacceptable.  This  position  was  developed  and 
clarified  during  4  months  of  intensive  negotiations 
last  year  in  London.  "Wlien  it  became  apparent 
to  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  Westem  Powers  had 
gone  as  far  as  prudence  would  reasonably  permit, 
both  in  respect  of  conventional  forces  and  nuclear 
weapons,  the  Soviet  Union  changed  the  signals. 
It  terminated  its  participation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Disarmament  Commission  and  resorted  to 
the  subterfuge  of  an  appeal  to  the  General  As- 
sembly to  enlarge  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mission to  82.  In  addition  to  this  evasive  resort 
to  procedural  pretexts,  which  is  standard  Soviet 
practice,  tliere  were  other  maneuvers  designed  to 
distort  the  basic  principle  of  safeguarded  dis- 
armament. However,  we  continue  the  effort  to 
'progress.  'We  recently  agreed  to  discuss  on  the 
technical  level  at  Geneva  beginning  today  the 
"luestion  of  detection  of  niiclear  explosions.^ 
Despite  Soviet  backing  and  filling  we  propose  to 
make  a  bona  fide  effort  to  explore  this  problem. 

Vlutual  Assistance  and  Development  Loans 

Closely  linked  to  our  policies  in  the  field  of  col- 
lective security  is  the  program  of  mutual  assist- 
ince  and  development  loans.  Our  policy  of 
foreign  aid  is  well  known.  It  was  begun  in  1947. 
[t  has  contributed  substantially  to  the  security 
md  well-being  of  the  free  world,  including  the 
United  States.  If  further  proof  were  needed  that 
r  succeeded,  it  could  be  found  in  the  adoption  by 
he  Soviet  Union  in  1955  of  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram of  their  own.  Imitation  no  doubt  is  the 
inest  form  of  flatteiy.  But  whether  it  is  flattery 
)r  not,  the  Soviet  Union's  foreign  aid  program 
provides  an  additional  competitive  element  in  our 
'oreign  relations.  It  is  prosecuted  with  a  certain 
•ealism.  It  is  not  dependent  on  annual  appro- 
priations after  public  debate  in  whicli  intimate 


'  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  July  14,  19.j8,  p.  47. 
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details  are  laid  out  on  the  counter  for  all  to  see. 
Taking  advantage  of  a  surplus  of  obsolescent  mili- 
tary equipment  which  results  from  an  intensive 
arms  production  ever  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  the  Soviet  Union  has,  directly  and 
through  its  satellites,  especially  Czechoslovakia, 
generously  offered  arms  on  easy  terms  wherever 
its  political  objectives  were  promoted.  Notwith- 
standing economic  difficulties  at  home  and  with 
the  benefit  of  an  appropriations  system  shrouded 
from  the  public  view,  it  engaged  in  a  program  of 
grant  aid  and  long-term  loans  on  a  2  percent  basis. 

One  of  the  classic  features  of  Soviet  military 
tactics  in  World  War  II  was  concentrated  ar- 
tillei-y  fire  of  the  blockbuster  type.  Its  foreign 
aid  program  is  marked  by  similar  tactics.  Its 
political  system  enables  it  to  juggle  its  budget  in 
secret.  It  can  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul  without 
benefit  of  parliamentary  committee  investigation. 
To  promote  its  objectives  in  a  given  area  it  can 
freely  dispense  largess,  and  the  strings  are  now- 
adays attached  much  more  subtly  and  unobtru- 
sively than  formerly.  Thus,  in  a  field  in  which 
we  pioneered,  we  now  find  ourselves  up  to  our 
armpits  in  competition  in  some  areas. 

As  we  progressively  move  away  from  grant  aid 
with  improved  conditions  in  the  free  world,  trade 
becomes  of  increasing  importance.  Thus  it  was 
one  of  the  major  topics  discussed  by  our  distin- 
guished friend,  British  Prime  Minister  Macmil- 
lan,  during  his  recent  Washington  visit.  In  par- 
ticular, the  importance  of  our  reciprocal  trade  leg- 
islation is  enhanced.  The  executive  branch  has 
urgently  recommended  the  enactment  of  a  revised 
Trade  Agreements  Act  which  is  now  before  Con- 
gress. And  our  trade  policies  must  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  competitive  situation  in  whicli  we 
find  ourselves.  Our  principal  competitor  is  not 
bound  by  the  rules  of  the  trading  system  which 
we  have  taken  for  granted  through  the  years. 

Our  role  as  a  creditor  nation  is  clearly  marked 
out  for  us,  and  it  is  and  must  be  a  major  factor 
in  our  foreign  policy.  We  need  secure  trade 
abroad,  just  as  we  need  access  to  raw  materials 
in  proportion  to  the  rapid  growth  of  our  popula- 
tion. We  must  play  a  progressive  and  substantial 
role  in  the  world  trading  and  investment  system. 
If  we  do  not,  the  Soviet  bloc  with  its  program 
of  skillfully  blended  aid  and  trade,  barter  and 
tecluiical  assistance,  cheap  military  equipment  and 
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cheap  loans,  all  geared  into  a  series  of  worldwide 
political  objectives,  will  enjoy  an  easy  victory. 

Anti-Americanism 

It  is  my  observation  that  good  foreign  relations 
are  not  based  always  on  sentimental  considera- 
tions. These  certainly  play  a  role.  There  are 
traditional  sympathies  and  antipathies.  There 
are  old  friends  who  sometimes  are  more  tolerant 
of  our  deficiencies  than  new  competitive  elements 
in  the  international  oi-bit.  Thus  we  witness  con- 
siderable debate  on  the  subject  of  anti-American- 
ism. It  is  my  impression  that  Americans  gen- 
erally want  to  be  liked  and  to  be  popular.  That, 
no  doubt,  is  quite  normal.  In  our  earlier  small- 
power  days  we  were  often  not  taken  quite  as  se- 
riously abroad  as  we  regarded  ourselves  at  home. 
There  was  often  little  or  no  contact. 

Today,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans stationed  in  farflung  establishments  and 
bases  around  the  world  and  with  vast  facilities  of 
travel  and  communication,  we  must  expect  criti- 
cism and  even  antagonism  mixed  with  the  wide- 
spread regard  and  affection  I  am  convinced  we 
do  enjoy.  Our  citizens  who  travel  abroad  are 
representatives  of  a  great  power.  Other  nationals 
regard  them  as  such.  Tliere  may  be  envy  of  our 
comparative  wealth;  there  may  be  criticism  of 
defects  of  good  manners  and  misunderstandings 
of  attitudes  in  which  languages  play  a  role,  as 
well  as  antagonisms  generated  by  communistic 
or  other  elements.  In  our  reading  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  volume  of  reports  which  flow  every 
day  into  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Gov- 
ernment generally,  it  is  not  my  observation  that 
the  position  of  this  country  has  deteriorated,  that 
it  is  held  in  lower  esteem.  And  we  continue  to  do 
a  great  deal  to  offset  or  correct  whatever  mis- 
understandings we  run  into. 

It  is  true  that  critics  and  antagonists — and  they 
have  always  existed — today  possess  more  highly 
organized  means  of  communication  and  action. 
Often  they  are  stimulated  by  an  international 
Communist  apparatus,  operating  as  it  does 
through  a  network  of  local  organizations.  How 
does  this  work?  Let  us  examine  one  or  two  in- 
stances. Take  France  as  one.  The  Communist 
Party  has  the  largest  representation  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  The  Commimists  have  control 
of  the  largest  trade-union  organization,  to  say 
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nothing  of  a  number  of  groups,  committees,  and 
local  front  associations.  With  all  this  there  is 
a  readymade  setup  for  the  dissemination  of  anti- 
American  slogans  and  insidious  criticisms  de- 
signed to  destroy  French  confidence  in  American 
policies  and  objectives. 

Take  the  North  African  question  as  another  ex- 
ample. Through  many  chaimels  the  Communist 
central  party  organization  has  put  out  stories  that 
the  United  States  is  maneuvering  to  supplant 
France  in  North  Africa  and  especially  to  deprive 
it  of  the  petroleiun  of  the  Sahara.  Now,  as  ab- 
surd and  untrue  as  this  appeal's  to  you  and  me, 
these  stories  pumped  ovxt  for  years  through  vari- 
ous Communist-controlled  French  sources  become 
beliefs  on  tlie  part  of  the  uninformed.  At  times 
these  beliefs  lead  to  anti-Americanism.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  Arabs  in  North  Africa  believe, 
and  have  been  informed  by  Communist  sources 
over  and  over,  that  without  American  support 
France  could  not  have  maintained  a  position  in 
North  Africa.  To  these  Arab  elements  we  are 
pictured  as  an  imperialist  colonial  power  sup- 
porting another  colonial  power.  Again  there  are 
anti-American  manifestations  by  Arab  groups 
based  on  the  false  beliefs  thus  created  by  Commu- 
nist elements. 

These  are  not  easy  problems.  They  are  the  sub- 
ject of  constant  effort  by  our  Government.  No 
doubt  there  is  validity  in  the  saying  that  the  truth 
is  mighty  and  will  prevail.  We  try  to  make  it 
prevail  in  time. 

"Summitry" 

A  word  has  been  coined  to  describe  recent  de- 
velopments. It  is  called  summitry.  It  evokes 
memories  of  other  days  when  summitry  came  into 
vogue — the  war  days.  Those  were  the  days  too 
when  it  was  considered  at  times  quite  a  diplomatic 
feat  to  induce  the  Soviet  Union  even  to  attend 
meetings  with  the  West.  However,  the  prospect 
of  a  meeting  at  that  level  usually  inspires 
thoughts  and  hopes  that  opportunity  for  the  solu- 
tion of  major  issues  may  be  provided  and  the  way 
paved  for  better  understanding.  No  country  is  ' 
more  eager  to  see  those  results  than  the  United  I 
States.  Meetings  at  the  summit  have  not  pro- 
vided those  solutions  nor  created  better  under- 
standing. Perhaps,  if  they  are  better  prepared  in  j 
advance,  some  good,  if  modest,  results  could  be 
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achieved.  In  simple  terms  that  is  the  policy  of 
;  our  Government  regarding  the  present  sugges- 
tions for  a  meeting  at  the  smnmit. 

It  is  useful  to  realize  that  there  are  cei'tain  in- 
evitable limitations  upon  what  we  can  logically 
expect  from  any  kind  of  negotiation  with  the  So- 
viet rulere  at  the  present  time.  The  tensions  and 
ditferonces  that  we  hope  to  eliminate  are  not  mere 
surface  phenomena,  based  upon  faulty  under- 
standing or  petty  conflicts  of  interest.  The  root 
of  our  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Government  has  never  wavered  from  its  determi- 
nation to  achieve  eventual  world  domination. 
Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Soviet 
rulers  are  prepared  to  abandon  this  goal  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  They  appeal  for  a  termina- 
tion of  the  "cold  war'  but  refuse  even  to  consider 
an  alteration  of  the  imperialist  policies  and  ac- 
tivities that  caused  the  cold  war.  In  effect  they 
are  telling  us  that  all  our  problems  will  disap- 
pear— that  everything  will  be  just  fine — if  we  will 
simply  lie  down  and  permit  ourselves  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Soviet  Union.  In  other  words,  the 
way  to  get  peace  is  to  cease  resistance  and  to  give 
in  to  them  on  everything. 

This  idea  is  not  exactly  new,  of  course.  It  ha? 
been  the  theme  of  a  large  number  of  aggressors 
throughout  history.  But  it  is  no  more  acceptable 
to  us  today  than  it  was  to  our  ancestors.  We  will 
never  stop  resisting  efforts  to  expand  Communist 
tyranny,  whether  these  efforts  take  a  military  or 
nonmilitary  form.  This  is  one  "difference"  that  is 
not  negotiable.  It  can  be  resolved  only  by  a  thor- 
ougligoing  change  in  the  basic  policies  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Soviet  system.  We  are  prepared  to 
conduct  negotiations  at  any  time  on  any  subject 
where  such  negotiations  give  reasonable  promise 
of  contributing  to  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity, but  we  should  never  kid  ourselves  into  believ- 
ing that  a  few  kind  words  will  magically  eradi- 
cate the  Soviet  design  for  world  conquest. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  lack 
of  means  of  negotiation  to  arrive  at  better  under- 
standing between  East  and  West.  Throughout 
the  postwar  yeare  we  have  constantly  been  in 
negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  different 
echelons,  bilaterally,  multilaterally,  and  in  the 
various  organs  of  the  United  Nations.  We  know 
that  there  is  a  continuing  value  in  the  ordinary 
diplomatic  channel.  The  Soviet  Ambassador  in 
Washington  has  ready  access  to  our  Government 


at  any  time.  Our  embassy  in  Moscow  is  available 
to  the  Soviet  Government  at  any  hour. 

The  difference  between  earlier  yeare  and  now 
may  be  that  as  a  result  of  experience  we  no  longer 
labor  under  an  illusion  that  a  meeting  at  the  sum- 
mit without  painstaking  preparation  by  the 
several  governmental  organs  on  both  sides  can 
provide  solutions  for  the  problems  which  trouble 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  engage  hastily  in  that  type  of  spectacular 
show  under  klieg  lights  and  intensive  propaganda 
effects  may  mislead  and  deceive  the  unwary.  It 
might  damage  the  security  of  the  free  world  by 
lulling  its  nations  into  a  false  sense  of  peace  which 
would  impair  their  will  to  sacrifice  for  unity  and 
strength.  With  the  benefit  of  past  and  costly  ex- 
perience, we  are  moving  forward  in  close  harmony 
with  our  allies,  leaving  no  stone  unturned  in 
our  search  for  useful  and  constructive  means  to 
liquidate  cold-war  differences.  Perhaps  we  detect 
lately,  in  our  efforts  to  analyze  the  various  topics 
which  might  find  their  place  in  an  agenda  of  an 
eventual  summit  meeting,  less  eagerness  on  the 
part  of  Moscow  to  move  forward  in  a  business- 
like fashion  than  we  would  like.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  on  our  side  we  are  proceeding  in  good  faith 
with  the  exploratory  talks,  hoping  that  the  evolu- 
tion of  affairs  may  bring  about  resolution  of  some 
of  the  problems  that  beset  us. 

There  is,  of  couree,  an  area  where  we  are  in  the 
dark.  I  refer  to  the  Sino-Russian  relationship. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  recent  intensity  of 
the  Peiping  animus  against  Marshal  Tito,  which 
seemed  to  be  a  prelude  to  the  execution  of  Imre 
Nagy.  Surely  these  vitriolic  Chinese  attacks  re- 
flect an  attitude  that  must  be  the  cause  of  concern 
in  Moscow.  The  Chinese  revolution  is  at  a  much 
earlier  stage  than  the  Eussian.  Peijjing  is  much 
more  doctrinaire  in  its  Marxism  than  seems  to 
be  the  case  with  the  Moscow  leadersliii?.  Yet 
Moscow  cannot  afford  to  antagonize  Mao  and  his 
fervent  associates.  I  believe  they  stand  for  an 
even  more  aggressive  attitude  tlian  does  Khrush- 
chev ;  even  though  the  two  of  them  appear  to  be 
working  closely  together  today,  the  Sino-Russian 
relationship  is  the  source  of  serious  difficulty  for 
Moscow  and,  partially  at  least,  explains  some  of 
the  erratic  trends  which  often  mystify  the  West. 
The  evolution  of  that  relationship  will  no  doubt 
exercise  a  profound  effect  on  our  international 
position. 
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An  Affirmative  Approach 

I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  tlie  thought  that 
the  strength  of  our  present  situation  permits  an 
affirmative  approach  to  our  international  prob- 
lems. If  I  may  say  so,  after  40  years  of  obsei-va- 
tion  of  and  contact  with  foreign  affairs,  there 
seems  to  me  a  readier  tendency  in  this  country 
to  belabor  and  disparage  American  efforts  to  pro- 
mote our  interests  abroad.  I  find  that  our  do- 
mestic reflections  are  at  times  more  drastic  than 
the  hostile  propaganda  of  the  adversary.  Of 
course  this  may  be  a  healthy  indication  of  more 
active  interest  in  foreign  affairs  by  the  American 
public.  At  the  same  time  Americans  provide 
free  of  charge  enormous  publicity  for  the  Soviet 
leadership.  In  turn  the  Soviet  regime  permits  its 
population  only  a  highly  distilled  and  slanted  ver- 
sion of  events  and  attitudes  in  this  and  other 
Western  countries.  I  know  that  we  must  live 
with  this  discriminatory  situation,  and  perhaps 
in  the  end  it  will  be  to  our  advantage.  It  is, 
however,  a  reason  for  some  of  the  pessimism  which 
is  at  times  generated  by  the  imbalance  in  the 
public-information  field. 

Our  future  lies  not  alone  in  the  material  welfare 
of  our  people  and  the  power  of  our  nation  but  in 
the  spiritual  and  moral  qualities  of  our  citizens. 
The  world  does  recognize  those  qualities,  not- 
withstanding the  cynicism  of  an  antagonistic 
ideology. 

In  the  next  few  days  this  conference  will  cover 
many  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  our  na- 
tion and  of  our  position  in  the  world  today.  It  is 
one  of  our  great  strengths  that  we  can  have  meet- 
ings like  this  and  can  make  an  objective  apj^raisal. 
I  know  the  results  will  be  valuable  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 


U.S.  Asks  Soviets  To  Return  DC°-6  Crew 
Forced  Down  in  U.S.S.R. 

U.  S.  MEMORANDUM  OF  JUNE  30  > 

Press  release  366  dated  June  30 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  acknowl- 
edges the  receipt  of  the  memorandiun  of  the  So- 


'  Delivered  by  American  Ambassador  Llewellyn  E. 
Thompson  to  Soviet  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Andrei 
A.  Gromyko  at  Moscow. 


viet  Government  handed  to  Ambassador  Thomp- 
son by  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  on  June  28, 
1958. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  an  unanned  mili- 
tary transport  Air  Force  plane  of  the  DC-6  type 
with  destination  Teheran  via  Turkey  is  missing. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  plane  wliich  the  Soviet 
Union  charges  crossed  the  border  of  Soviet  ter- 
ritory and  was  forced  to  land  near  Yerevan, 
USSK. 

This  was  a  routine  flight,  on  a  regular  bi- 
monthly schedule,  carrying  cargo  consigned  to 
United  States  military  and  diplomatic  missions  in 
Iran  and  Pakistan.  The  flight  originated  in 
Wiesbaden,  Gennany  for  Teheran  and  Karachi. 
Its  last  departure  point  was  Nicosia,  Cyprus,  with 
destination  Teheran  by  the  prescribed  interna- 
tional civil  airways  route.  It  was  last  reported 
over  Adana,  Turkey  at  1323  local  time  on  June 
27.  This  commercial  air  lane  to  Telieran  passes 
within  about  50  miles  of  the  Soviet  border.  The 
weatlier  was  overcast.  Due  to  higli  mountains 
along  tlie  route,  it  is  presumed  that  the  aircraft 
was  flying  above  the  overcast  on  instmments  and 
radio  beacon  guidance  and  had  no  visual  refer- 
ence to  ground  check  points. 

The  usual  request  for  diplomatic  clearance  had 
been  made  to  Teheran,  Iran  and  had  been 
granted. 

If  in  fact  the  aircraft  which  was  forced  by 
Soviet  fighter  aircraft  to  land  on  Soviet  territory, 
inadvertently,  by  navigational  error,  crossed  the 
Soviet  frontier,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  regrets  that  fact.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment must  however,  reject  as  entirely  un- 
founded the  charge  that  an  intentional  violation 
occurred. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  circmnstances,  the 
Soviet  Government  is  requested  promptly  to  re- 
turn to  American  control  the  nine  crew  members 
who  are  presently  detained  by  Soviet  authorities 
and  also  the  aircraft,  if  it  is  or  can  be  made  op- 
erational; and  if  not,  its  salvageable  parts.  The 
American  Embassy  at  Moscow  is  authorized  to 
make  all  necessary  arrangements  to  these  ends 
with  appropriate  Soviet  authorities. 

SOVIET  NOTE  OF  JUNE  28 

OfHeial  translation 

The  Government  of  the  USSE  considers  it  necessary  to 
state  the  following  to  the  Government  of  the  USA : 
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On  June  27  of  this  year,  at  18  hours  30  minutes  Mos- 
;  cow  time,  a  four-motored  military  airplane  with  identifl- 
catlon  marks  of  the  Air  Force  of  the  l"SA  violated  the 
state  frontier  of  tlie  Soviet  Union  in  the  area  south  of 
the  city  of  Yerevan  and  penetrated  into  the  air  space 
over  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  170  kilometers. 

The  American  airplane  was  Intercepted  by  two  Soviet 
fighter  planes  which,  by  means  of  signals,  proposed  that 
it  should  follow  them  for  landing  at  the  nearest  air- 
drome. The  trespasser  airplane  did  not  submit  to  this 
demand.  The  Soviet  lighters  forced  the  trespasser  air- 
plane to  land.  It  landed  on  Soviet  territory  in  the  area 
situated  at  a  distance  of  240  km.  from  the  place  of 
violation  by  it  of  the  state  frontier  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  burned. 

After  landing  of  the  trespasser  aircraft,  nine  members 
of  the  crew  of  this  airjilane  were  detained.  They  were 
dressed  in  American  military  uniform.  As  appears  from 
the  testimony  of  these  persons  and  from  documents  on 
their  persons,  all  those  detained  are  in  the  service  of 
the  Air  Force  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  facts  adduced  give  evidence  that  an  intentional 
violation  by  an  American  military  aircraft  of  the  state 
frontier  of  the  USSR  has  taken  place. 

As  is  known,  cases  of  similar  violation  have  also  taken 
place  previously,  but  the  Government  of  the  USA,  not- 
withstanding full  grounds  for  information  which  has 
been  communicated  by  the  Soviet  Government,  and  con- 
trary to  the  facts,  has  denied  that  American  airplanes 
violate  the  state  frontier  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Circum- 
stances connected  with  the  violation  by  the  American 
military  aircraft  of  the  state  frontier  of  the  USSR  on 
Jvme  27  are  such  that  now,  one  must  suppose,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  USA  will  not  deny  the  fact  of  this 
violation. 

The  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  makes  determined 
protest  to  the  Government  of  the  USA  against  this  crude 
violation  by  an  American  military  aircraft  of  the  Soviet 
frontier. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  frequently  drawn  attention 
of  the  Government  of  the  USA  to  the  facts  of  violations 
by  American  military  airjjlanes  of  the  air  space  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  has  pointed  to  those  serious  conse- 
quences to  which  such  violations  can  lead.  It  has  in- 
sisted on  adoption  by  the  Government  of  the  USA  of 
suitable  measures  for  prevention  of  such  violations. 

Unfortvmately,  it  is  necessary  to  confirm  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  USA  has  not  taken  this  course. 

One  cannot  but  see  that  such  a  position  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  USA  does  not  help  to  reduce  tension  in 
relations  between  our  countries,  although  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  USA  has  also  often  asserted  that  it,  like  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union,  aspires  to  improve 
these  relations.  Such  a  position  of  the  Government  of 
the  USA  does  not  jibe  with  its  peace-loving  declarations 
and  leads  to  sharpening  not  only  of  relations  between 
the  USSR  and  the  USA,  but  also  hinders  amelioration 
of  the  international  situation  as  a  whole. 

The  Soviet  Government  insists  that  the  Government 
ot  the  USA  take  effective  measures  for  the  prevention 


of  violations  by  American  military  aircraft  of  the  state 
frontier  of  the  USSR. 

Moscow,  June  28, 1958. 


U.S.  Reiterates  Request  for  Release 
of  Helicopter  Crew  and  Passengers 

U.S.  AIDE  MEMOIRE  OF  JULY  3' 

Press  release  390  dated  July  9 

On  June  20  =  and  July  1, 1958  ^  the  Department 
of  State  raised  with  the  Soviet  Embassy  m  Wash- 
ington tlie  detention  since  June  7  in  the  Soviet 
Zone  of  Germany  of  the  crew  and  passengers  of  a 
United  States  Army  helicopter  and  requested  that 
arrangements  be  made  for  the  immediate  return 
of  tlie  men  and  the  helicopter  to  United  States 
control. 

On  July  2  the  Department  of  State  received 
from  the  Soviet  Embassy  a  note  which  took  ex- 
ception to  tlie  position  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment that  the  Soviet  military  authorities  in 
Germany  bear  the  responsibility  for  the  return 
of  the  helicopter  and  its  crew.  The  Soviet  note 
states : 

From  the  moment  of  its  landing  the  American  heli- 
copter and  its  crew  have  been  in  the  custody  of  the  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic.  It  is  therefore  natural  that 
all  questions  pertaining  to  the  return  of  the  helicopter 
and  its  crew  should  be  .settled  with  the  Government  of 
the  German  Democratic  Republic. 

It  is  evident  that  the  position  taken  in  the  Soviet 
note  of  July  2  is  based  on  a  misconception  of  the 
legal  and  factual  situation. 

As  to  the  legal  situation,  the  responsibility  of 
the  Soviet  military  authorities  in  this  case  is 
clearly  established  by  tlie  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  cited  in  the 
Department  of  State's  aide  memoire  of  June  20. 
This  responsibility  plainly  remains  unaffected  in 
any  way  by  internal  arrangements  which  the  So- 


'  Handed  by  Under  Secretary  Herter  to  Soviet  Charge 
d'Affaires  ad  interim  Sergei  R.  Striganov  at  Washington 
on  July  3. 

-  For  background  and  the  text  of  the  U.S.  aide  memoire 
of  June  20,  see  Bulletin  of  July  14,  1958,  p.  50. 

'  Ibid.,  July  21,  1958,  p.  108. 
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viet  authorities  may  make  witli  the  local  German 
authorities  of  their  Zone. 

Furthermore,  the  direct  responsibility  of  the 
Soviet  Government  is  clearly  confirmed  by  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  Soviet  military  authorities 
in  Germany  in  cases  prior  to  this  one.  Tlie  most 
recent  case  was  the  return  of  three  United  States 
airmen  on  May  28, 1958. 

As  to  the  factual  situation,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  points  out  tliat  Soviet  respon- 
sibility is  clearly  reflected  by  the  initial  action 
which  the  Soviet  and  local  German  authorities 
took  in  dealing  with  this  case.  During  the  press 
conference  organized  by  the  local  German  au- 
thorities on  July  2  it  clearly  emerged  that  the  crew 
and  passengers  of  the  helicopter  went  to  the  local 
police  when  their  aircraft  was  disabled  and  were 
immediately  and  properly  turned  over  by  the 
latter  to  a  Soviet  officer  at  a  Soviet  camp.  Wliile 
in  Soviet  custody,  some  of  the  men  were  inter- 
rogated by  Soviet  officers. 

Tlie  Government  of  tlie  United  States  expects 
that  the  Soviet  Government  will  realize  not  only 
that  the  continued  detention  of  the  men  is  incom- 
patible with  Soviet  responsibility  establislied  by 
agreement  and  confirmed  in  practice  but  also  that 
the  attempts  of  the  local  German  autliorities  to 
extort  some  form  of  advantage  from  the  situation 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  practices  of  civi- 
lized communities. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  therefore 
reiterates  its  request  that  arrangements  be  made 
for  the  immediate  release  of  tlie  helicopter  crew 
and  passengers. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  July  5, 1958. 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  JULY  2* 

Official  translation 
Note  No.  18 

In  connection  with  the  aide-memoire  transmitted  by 
Mr.  Murphy  on  J'nne  20  concerning  the  American  heli- 
copter which  violated  the  airspace  of  the  German  Demo- 
cr.Ttic  Republic  and  lauded  on  its  territory,  the  Embassy 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  has  the  honor 
to  communicate  the  following : 


•Delivered  to  the  Department  of  State  by  Soviet 
Charg(5  d'AfCaires  ad  interim  Sergei  R.  Striganov  on 
July  2. 


The  assertions  contained  in  the  aide-memoire  to  the 
effect  that  the  Soviet  military  authorities  in  Germany 
bear  responsibility  for  the  return  of  the  American  heli- 
copter can  in  no  way  be  considered  as  well  founded.  As 
is  well  known  from  the  published  agreements  between 
the  Governments  of  the  USSR  and  the  GDR,  the  Soviet 
troops  temporarily  stationed  in  the  territory  of  the  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic  are  not  occupation  troops  and 
do  not  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  GDR,  whose 
government  is  completely  sovereign.  From  the  moment 
of  its  landing  the  American  helicopter  and  its  crew  have 
been  in  the  custody  of  the  authorities  of  the  GDR.  It 
is  therefore  natural  that  all  questions  pertaining  to  the 
return  of  the  helicopter  and  its  crew  should  be  settled 
with  the  Government  of  the  German  Democratic  Repub- 
lic. 

The  Soviet  Government  knows  of  cases  where  similar 
incidents  have  been  successfully  settled  by  agreement 
between  the  GDR  and  the  other  party  concerned,  which 
fully  corresponds  to  accepted  international  practice. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  United  States  of  America 
does  not  have  diplomatic  relations  with  the  German  Dem- 
ocratic Republic,  the  representatives  of  the  Command  of 
the  Soviet  troops,  temporarily  stationed  in  the  territory 
of  the  GDR,  assisted  the  representatives  of  the  USA  in 
establishing  contacts  with  the  competent  authorities  of 
the  German  Democratic  Republic.  As  may  be  seen  from 
official  communications  of  government  agencies  of  the 
GDR,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  GDR  has 
tran.smitted  to  the  Department  of  State  of  the  USA  a 
note  expressing  readiness  to  settle  the  said  incident  and 
confirmed  this  readiness  during  meetings  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Foreign  Ministry  of  the  GDR  and  the 
American  Military  Command.  Hence,  appropriate  rep- 
resentatives of  the  USA  have  full  opportunity  to  settle 
with  representatives  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
all  questions  pertaining  to  the  return  of  the  .\merican 
helicopter  and  its  crew. 

W.4.SIIINGT0N,  D.  C, 

July  2,  1958 


Relationship  of  Gerseva  Technical  Talks 
and  Suspension  of  Nuclear  Tests 

071  July  10  the  Department  made  available  to 
news  correspondents  the  folloicing  chronology  of 
relationship  hetioeen  the  Geneva  technical  discus- 
sions and  the  suspension  of  nuclear  tests. 

The  United  States  has  consistently  made  clear 
that  the  Geneva  technical  discussions  conference 
on  nuclear  tests  was  technical  only  and  would  not  ^ 
in  itself  constitute  a  political  connnitment  of  any 
kind. 
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M  On  April  28,  1958,  President  Eisenhower,  in  a 
'  letter  to  Chairman  Khrushchev,^  called  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  to  reconsider  a  ])roposal  for  such  a 
technical  conference,  originall}-  put  forward  by 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Canada,  and  tlie 
Ignited  States  at  the  1957  London  disarmament 
t;dks.  The  President  noted  tliat  teclmical  studies 
on  \arious  aspects  of  disarmament,  including  nu- 
clear test  detection,  "are  the  necessary  prelimi- 
naries to  putting  political  decisions  actually  into 
etTect."    The  letter  went  on  to  state  that, 

The  completion  of  such  technical  studies  in  advance  of 
a  political  agreement  would  obviate  a  considerable  period 
of  delay  and  uncertainty.  In  other  words,  with  the  prac- 
ticalities already  worked  out.  the  political  agreement 
could  begin  to  operate  very  shortly  after  it  was  signed 
and  ratified.  I  re-emphasize  that  these  studies  are  with- 
out prejudice  to  our  respective  positions  on  the  timing 
and  interdependence  of  various  aspects  of  disarmament. 

In  reply.  Chairman  Kliruslichev,  while  not 
agreeing  to  teclmical  studies  on  all  aspects  of  dis- 
armament, did  agree  to  undertake  a  technical 
study  of  a  nuclear  detection  system  to  verify  any 
agreed  suspension  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weap- 
ons tests.    Plis  :May  9, 1958,  letter  ^  stated  that : 

The  Soviet  Government  agrees  to  having  both  sides 
designate  experts  who  would  immediately  begin  a  study 
of  methods  for  detecting  possible  violations  of  an  agree- 
ment on  the  cessation  of  nuclear  tests  with  a  view  to 
having  this  work  completed  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
to  be  determined  in  advance. 

In  response  to  Chairman  Khrushchev's  letter  of 
May  9,  1958,  President  Eisenhower,  in  a  letter 
dated  May  24,  1958,^  noted  with  satisfaction  that 

.  .  .  you  accept,  at  least  partially,  my  proposal  that 
technical  persons  be  designated  to  ascertain  what  would 
be  required  to  supervise  and  control  disarmament  agree- 
ments, all  without  prejudice  to  our  respective  positions  on 
the  timing  and  interdependence  of  various  aspects  of 
ilisarmament. 

On  May  30,  1958,  Chairman  Khrushchev  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  his  letter  *  stated  that,  while 
the  President's  letter  of  May  24  contained  no 
answer  to  the  problem  of  immediate  cessation  of 
nuclear  tests,  the  Soviet  Union  would  agree  to  the 
convening  of  a  meeting  of  experts  to  study  the 
technical  considerations  in  a  nuclear  test  detection 
-ysteni. 


President  Eisenhower's  reply  on  June  10, 1958,'' 
expressed  satisfaction  that  the  Soviets  had  ac- 
cepted his  proposal  tlmt  technical  experts  meet 
but  again  reiterated  that  these  talks  would  not  in 
themselves  constitute  a  commitment  on  suspension 
of  tests.    The  letter  read  in  part  as  follows: 

I  have  your  letter  of  May  30  and  am  glad  to  note  that 
you  have  accepted  my  proposal  that  technical  experts 
meet  to  study  the  possibility  of  detecting  violations  of 
a  possible  agreement  on  suspension  of  nuclear  tests. 
These  talks  would  be  undertaken  without  commitment  as 
to  the  tinal  decision  on  the  relationship  of  nuclear  test 
suspension  to  other  more  important  disarmament  meas- 
ures I  have  proposed. 

On  the  same  day  (June  10,  1958)  Secretary 
Dulles,  at  a  press  conference,^  said,  in  reply  to  a 
question  whether  technical  talks  would  fore- 
shadow political  agreement  to  suspend  tests,  that 
they  would  have  some  bearing  on  this  matter.  He 
went  on  to  say  that 

...  if  we  do  come  to  an  understanding,  it  will  facili- 
tate an  agreement  to  sxispend  testing  although  I  would 
anticipate  that  any  agreement  to  suspend  testing,  if  made, 
would  not  be  an  isolated  agreement  but  be  a  part  of 
other  arrangements  and  anticipate  that  there  would  be 
progress  made  in  other  fields. 

Three  days  later,  on  June  13,  1958,  the  Soviet 
Government  in  an  aide  memoire,''  noted  with  satis- 
faction that  the  Soviet  Government  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  agree  that  a  meeting 
of  experts  should  be  held  at  an  early  date  to  study 
the  means  of  detecting  nuclear  explosions. 

However,  the  aide  memoire  went  on  to  say  that 

The  Soviet  Government,  as  it  has  already  declared,  pro- 
ceeds from  the  assumption  that  the  work  of  the  experts 
will  be  concluded  in  a  short  time  and  that,  as  a  result, 
agreement  will  be  reached  on  the  suspension  of  nuclear 
weapon  tests  by  all  powers  possessing  them. 

At  a  press  conference  on  Jmie  17,  1958,'  Secre- 
tary Dulles,  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  whether 
tlie  Soviet  aide  memoire  of  June  13,  1958,  would 
put  us  "under  obligation  to  agree  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  tests,  quite  apart  from  other  elements  in 
the  disarmament  package,"  said 

...  it  was  agreed  from  the  beginning  that  this  study 
by  the  experts  would  be  conducted  without  prejudice  to 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  there  would  be  a  suspen- 
sion of  testing  or  the  interrelation  of  any  suspension  of 
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testing  with  other  matters.    And  the  Soviets  accepted  to 
have  the  experts  study  it  on  those  conditions. 

In  an  aide  memoire  delivered  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment on  June  20,  1958,^  the  United  States 
noted  that  the  question  of  the  rehitionship  be- 
tween the  technical  meeting  and  the  cessation  of 
nuclear  tests  had  been  clearly  set  forth  and  agreed 
in  previous  exchanges  of  communications  between 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States. 

On  Jime  24,  1958,  the  Soviet  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  gave  to  the  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor an  aide  memoire  ^  which  confirmed  the  fact 
that  the  talks  were  about  to  take  place.  The 
opening  paragraph  stated  that 

The  Soviet  Government  notes  that  agreement  has  been 
reached  betvFeen  sides  regarding  the  fact  that  the  confer- 
ence of  experts  for  determining  means  of  disclosing  nu- 
clear explosions  will  start  its  work  July  1  in  Geneva.  .  .  . 

The  aide  memoire  concluded  that  the 

.  .  .  work  of  conference  of  experts  should  aid  in  most 
rapid  cessation  of  tests  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons 
by  all  states  disposing  of  such  weapons. 

Some  24  hours  later,  June  25,  1958,  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  handed  another  aide  memoire  to 
the  United  States  Ambassador."  In  the  aide  mem- 
oire the  Soviet  Union  stated  that 

.  .  .  Mr.  Dulles,  answering  the  question  would  agree- 
ment of  the  experts  about  methods  of  Inspection  lead  to 
the  corresponding  sides  taking  upon  themselves  the  obli- 
gation of  terminating  tests  of  nuclear  weapons  [June  17 
press  conference],  declared  that  the  work  of  the  experts 
must  be  carried  out  "without  deciding  the  question  before- 
hand whether  or  not  the  tests  will  be  temporarily  ter- 
minated." 

The  Soviet  aide  memoire  stated  that,  if  these 
conditions  were  indeed  so,  the  Soviet  Union  "can- 
not send  its  experts"  to  the  technical  talks.  How- 
ever, the  aide  memoire  in  conclusion  said  that 

The  Soviet  Government  would  like  to  receive  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  confirma- 
tion that  the  meeting  of  the  experts  must  be  subordi- 
nated to  the  resolution  of  the  problem  of  the  universal 
and  immediate  cessation  of  tests  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  that,  in  consequence,  the  goal  of  this  conference 
remains  such  as  it  was  formulated  in  the  exchange  of 
communications  between  the  Soviet  Government  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  response  to  the  request  noted  in  the  Soviet 
aide  memoire  of  June  25,  1958,  the  United  States 
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Ambassador  in  Moscow,  on  instructions  from 
President  Eisenhower,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  ^°  which  affirmed  the  intention 
to  proceed  with  the  conference  as  ]ireviously 
agreed : 

.  .  .  the  United  States  considers  the  aims  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Experts  remain  as  determined  in  the  exchange 
of  correspondence  between  the  Soviet  Government  and 
the  United  States  Government  and  as  confirmed  by  the 
Soviet  agreement  of  June  24  and  that  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned  the  conference  will  proceed  as  agreed.  Experts 
from  the  United  States  are  already  en  route. 

Three  days  later,  on  June  28,  1958,  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  an  aide  memoire,'^  stated  that  the 
United  States  "dodged"  the  question  put  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  its  aide  memoire  of  June  25  and 
asked  the  United  States  to  make  an  "unequivocal 
statement"  on  what  purpose  the  Geneva  talks  are 
to  serve. 

On  June  30,  the  United  States  delivered  an  aide 
memoire  to  the  Soviet  Union  ^^  again  reiterating 
its  position  on  this  matter.  Noting  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  previously  agreed  on  the  task  of  the 
experts  which  "is  to  study  methods  of  detection 
of  possible  violations  of  an  agreement  on  the  ces- 
sation of  tests,"  the  aide  memoire  further  stated 
that : 

The  position  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  been  clearly  and  unequivocally  expressed  from  the 
time  of  its  initial  proposal.     In  his  letter  of  April  28,  j 
President    Eisenhower    proposed    to    Chairman    Khrush- 
chev that  technical  people  start  to  work  immediately  ' 
upon  the  practical  problems  of  supervision  and  control  i 
which    are    indispensable    to    dependable    disarmament 
agreements,  and  stated  that : 

"I  re-emphasize  that  these  studies  are  without  prej- 
udice to  our  respective  positions  on  the  timing  and 
interdependence  of  various  aspects  of  disarmament." 

It  was  in  reply  to  this  letter  that  Chairman  Khrushchev 
on  May  9  stated  that  the  Soviet  Government  agreed  to  i^ 
having  both  sides  designate  experts  for  the  study  which  j 
is  now  about  to  begin.  ' 


U.S.  Rejects  Soviet  Protest 
on  Attorney  General's  Speech 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  read  ly 
Under  Secretary  Herter  to  Soviet  Charge  d^ Af- 
faires Sergei  R.  Striganov  on  July  2.  The  state- 
ment is  in  7'eply  to  one  which  was  read  to  U.S. 
Ambassador  Llewellyn  E.  Thompson  on  July  1  at  \ 
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Moscow  by  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
J  Gromyko,  concerning  a  speech  made  by  U.S. 
'    Attorney  General  William  P.  Rogers  at  Chicago 

on  June  21. 


U.S.  STATEMENT 

I'ress  reliMse  'Ml  dated  July  2 

Tlie  United  States  Government  refers  to  the  oral 
protest  made  to  Ambassador  Thompson  by  For- 
eijjn  Muiister  (Jromyko  on  July  1  regarding  tlio 
speech  of  United  States  Attorney  General  William 
P.  Rogers  in  Chicago  on  June  21. 

The  United  States  Government  rejects  this 
protest.  It  is  based  on  a  misleading  presentation 
of  the  Attorney  General's  remarks.  It  ap- 
parently also  stems  from  the  wide  divergence  in 
view  between  the  United  States  Government  and 
the  Soviet  Government  as  to  the  facts  concerning 
the  events  u\  Hungary  since  October  1956,  in- 
cluding tlie  recent  executions  of  former  Hun- 
garian Premier  Imre  Nagy,  General  Pal  Maleter 
and  two  of  their  associates.  The  United  States 
shares  the  view  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  with  regard 
to  tlie  Hungarian  revolution  as  recorded  in  the 
pertinent  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
in  the  report  of  the  United  Nations  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Hungary. 

In  the  view  of  the  United  States  Government, 
it  is  actions  such  as  the  Soviet  intei-vention  in 
Hungarian  affairs  rather  than  the  remarks  of  an 
American  governmental  official  which  tend  to  im- 
pair mutual  confidence  and  normal  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 


SOVIET  STATEMENT 

Official  translation 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  it  necessary  to  draw 
the  attention  of  tlie  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  to  the 
statement  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  of  the  U.S.A.,  Mr. 
W.  Rogers,  who,  in  making  a  public  speech  in  the  city 
of  Chicago  on  June  21,  permitted  himself  a  number  of 
crude,  slanderous  attacks  with  regard  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  foreign  policy. 

In  his  si)eech  Mr.  Rogers  went  to  the  point  of  asserting 
that  the  Soviet  Union  allegedly  "is  mobilizing  massed  ag- 
gression" against  the  U.S.A.  and  wants  "to  destroy  it." 

As  he  was,  of  course,  not  in  any  way  in  a  po.sition  to 
confirm  these  absurd  statements,  the  Minister  of  Justice 
of  the  U.S.A.  found  nothing  else  to  do  but  resort  to 
references  to  the  sentence  imposed  by  the  Hungarian 
court  on   the  group   of  organizers  of  the  armed   revolt 


directed  at  overthrowing  the  lawful  order  of  the  Hun- 
garian I'eople's  Republic. 

To  whom  indeed  if  not  to  the  Minister  of  Justice  should 
it  be  known  that  the  sentence  imposed  by  the  national 
court  of  any  state  on  its  citizens  for  crimes  committed 
against  that  state  is  wholly  and  entirely  the  internal 
affair  of  that  state?  Is  it  not  because  Mr.  Rogers  is  try- 
ing to  ascribe  to  the  Soviet  Union  interference  in  the 
activit.v  of  Hungarian  organs  of  justice  that  he  himself, 
as  is  shown  by  bis  speech  in  Chicago,  considers  it  ap- 
propriate to  come  forward  in  the  role  of  attorney  for 
criminals  condemned  by  a  lawful  court  of  their  own 
country  and  bearing  responsibility  for  the  death  of  many 
innocent  people? 

It  is  known  that  neither  the  Minister  of  Justice  of  the 
U.S.A.  nor  other  official  representatives  of  the  U.S.A. 
came  forward  with  protests  against  the  fact  that  as  a 
result  of  the  criminal  activities  of  the  now-condemned 
conspirators  in  Hungary  blood  flowed  of  honest  Hun- 
garian patriots  who  defended  their  People's  Republic. 
They  did  not  protest  when  on  the  streets  of  Budapest 
and  other  Hungarian  cities  rebels  committed  monstrous 
atrocities,  inflicted  mass  executions,  when  they  hanged 
Hungarian  workers  only  because  they  did  not  want  res- 
toration of  the  fascist  regime  in  their  country.  At  that 
time  in  Washington,  when  special  editions  were  being 
published  with  photographs  of  people  shot  down,  hanged 
and  mutilated,  there  was  applause  for  the  evil  deeds  of 
counter-revolutionary  rebels  and  their  crimes  were  rel- 
ished. It  is  permissible  to  ask  where  the  humane  feel- 
ings were  of  those  who  today  are  bemoaning  the  leaders 
of  the  anti-state  conspiracy  in  Hungary  when  the  rebels 
committed  their  crimes  against  the  Hungarian  people. 

Moreover,  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  every  day 
hundreds  of  patriots  defending  the  independence  of  their 
homelands  are  perishing  in  Algeria,  on  C.vprus,  in  Oman, 
and  in  other  places  does  not  cause  the  protest.?  of  Mr. 
Rogers.  Soldiers,  in  whose  hands  American  weapons 
have  been  put,  are  shooting  at  them ;  they  are  perishing 
from  bombs  dropped  from  airplanes  of  American  manu- 
facture. 

Only  those  who  have  pretensions  to  the  role  of  some 
sort  of  international  gendarme  called  tipon  to  suppress 
everything  new  and  progressive  can  come  forward  with 
declarations  similar  to  that  which  was  made  by  the 
Minister  of  Justice  of  the  U.S.A.  The  crude  attacks  of 
the  Minister  of  Justice  of  the  U.S.A.  on  the  Soviet  Union 
and  his  undisguised  attempts  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Hungary  cannot  be  evaluated  In  any  other 
way.  It  is  apparent  that  the  successes  of  the  People's 
Democratic  Hungary  do  not  allow  peaceful  sleep  to  some 
statesmen  in  the  West  who  are  still  dreaming  about  the 
restoration  in  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  of  the  old 
order  rejected  by  the  peoples. 

It  is  completely  apparent  that  the  pose  of  love  of  man- 
kind, which  Mr.  Rogers  assumed  in  making  his  Chicago 
speech,  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  real  motives  of 
his  declaration.  It  was  clearly  needed  for  kindling 
among  Americans  feelings  of  distrust  and  hostility  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union,  the  Hungarian  People's  Republic, 
and  other  Socialist  states.  It  is  not  accidental  that  the 
Minister  of  Justice  of  the  U.S.A.  tried  to  impress  on  his 
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audience  that  the  Soviet  Union  supposedly  "does  not 
want  to  coexist"  with  the  United  States  of  America  and 
urgently  appealed  to  them  "not  to  fall  for  the  bait  of 
ideas  of  peaceful  coexistence.'' 

Such  a  statement  of  a  member  of  the  Government  of 
the  U.S.A.  answers  the  interests  only  of  those  who  base 
their  whole  policy  on  support  of  international  tension  and 
sharpening  of  the  "cold  war."  It  is  calculated  to  under- 
mine that  minimum  of  confidence  without  which  it  is  in 
general  impossible  to  maintain  normal  relations  between 
states. 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  it  necessary  to  draw 
attention  to  the  speech  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  of  the 
U.S.A.  and  makes  a  protest  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  connection  with  this  speech 
containing  hostile  and  slanderous  falsehoods  in  regard 
to  the  Soviet  Union  with  which  the  U.S.A.  maintains 
normal  diplomatic  relations. 


"Sixteen''  Cai!  for  Settlement 
of  Korean  Question 

Following  is  a  Department  announcement  re- 
garding a  communication  on  the  question  of 
Korean  unification  delivered  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist authorities  at  Peiping  on  July  2  liy  the 
U.K.  Government  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  other  15  governments  which  have 
contributed  forces  to  the  U.N.  Command  in  Korea, 
together  with  a  communication  dated  July  3  from 
U.S.  Representative  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
text  of  the  note. 


DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  376  dated  July  2 

The  U.S.  Government,  in  consultation  with  the 
other  governments  concerned,  has  carefully  con- 
sidered the  Chinese  Communist  reply  of  May  6  ^ 
to  the  communication  transmitted  on  April  9  by 
the  British  Charge  d'Affaires  at  Peiping."  The 
failure  of  the  Chinese  Communists  to  provide  any 
information  in  response  to  the  request  on  April 
9  by  the  governments  concerned  for  clarification  of 
the  Communists'  position  in  relation  to  the  U.N. 
principles  regarding  elections  for  the  unification 
of  Korea  makes  it  clear  that  the  Communist  au- 
thorities concerned  have  no  intention  of  movinsr 
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toward  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Korean  ques- 
tion. These  principles  include  United  Nations 
supervision  of  elections  and  representation  in  the 
National  Assembly  proportionate  to  the  indig- 
enous population  of  Korea. 

Upon  concluding  their  consultations  the  govern- 
ments concerned  again  requested  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  inform  the  Chinese  Communist 
authorities  of  their  views. 

The  governments  concerned  noted  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  forces  sent  to  Korea  in  accord- 
ance with  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations  had 
already  been  withdrawn  and  reitei'ated  that  they 
welcomed  the  announcement  that  Chinese  Com- 
munist troops  were  also  to  be  withdrawn  from 
north  Korea. 

The  governments  concerned  expressed  their  dis- 
appointment, however,  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist reply  of  May  6  did  not  provide  the  clarifica- 
tion requested  in  the  communication  of  the  British 
Government  of  April  9  and  brushed  aside  the 
question  of  the  principles  on  which  elections 
should  be  held.  The  governments  concerned  con- 
sider that  these  principles,  which  were  set  forth 
in  the  communication  of  April  9,  lie  at  the  heart 
of  the  matter. 

They  have  asked  the  British  Government,  in 
informing  the  Chinese  Communist  authorities  of 
the  views  of  the  governments  concerned,  to  state 
that  it  was  for  this  reason  that  they  sought  the 
clarification  requested  on  April  9  in  the  communi- 
cation of  the  British  Government.  The  govern- 
ments concerned  cannot  agree  that  the  further 
withdrawal  of  United  Nations  forces  without  any 
provision  for  a  proper  settlement  of  the  Korean 
question  would  be  calculated  to  lead  to  a  reduction 
of  tension  in  the  Far  East;  indeed,  they  believe 
that  such  action  would  remove  one  necessary 
guaranty  which  exists  against  further  aggression 
in  Korea  pending  a  final  settlement. 

The  governments  concerned  have  asked  the 
British  Government  to  inform  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist authorities  again  that  they  wish  to  see  a 
genuine  settlement  of  the  Korean  question  in  ac- 
cordance with  United  Nations  resolutions  and  are 
at  all  times  willing  to  further  the  consideration 
of  measures  designed  to  effect  reunification  on  this 
basis.  They  also  point  out  that  United  Nations 
forces  are  in  Korea  at  the  instance  of  the  United 
Nations  and  that,  in  accordance  with  the  exist- 
ing recommendations  of  the  General  Assembly 
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of  the  United  Xiitions,  the  governments  concerned 
are  prepnreil  to  withdraw  their  forces  from  Korea 
wlien  tlio  conditions  for  a  histing  settlement  laid 
down  by  the  General  Assembly  have  been  fnllllled. 
A  copy  of  the  British  Government's  conununi- 
cation  is  being  transmitted  to  the  United  Nations. 


TRANSMITTAL  TO   UNITED  NATIONS 

r.N.  (loo.  A/ 3845  rtiitoil  July  7 

Ambassador  Lodge's  Communication 

The  I'eriunnent  Mission  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  presents  its  compliments  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  JVations  and  has  the  honour 
to  transmit  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government, 
In  its  capacity  as  the  Unified  Command,  a  copy  of  the 
Note  which  the  United  Kingdom  Government  transmitted 
on  2  July  105S  to  the  Chinese  Communist  authorities  on 
behalf  of  the  Governments  of  the  countries  which  have 
contributed  forces  to  the  United  Nations  Command  in 
Korea.  The  Note  of  the  United  Kingdom  Government 
was  in  response  to  the  Chinese  Communist  reply  of  6 
May  in."iS  to  the  Note  of  the  United  Kingdom  Govern- 
ment of  9  April  1958. 

It  is  requested  that  this  communication  and  the  en- 
closed copy  of  the  note  be  circulated  to  all  Members  of 
the  United  Nations  as  a  General  Assembly  document. 

Text  of  Note 

Her  Majesty's  Charge  d'Affaires  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and,  on  instruc- 
tions from  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  has  the  honour  to  refer  to  the  Minis- 
try's Note  of  6  May  1958,  communicated  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  countries  which  have  contributed  forces 
for  the  United  Nations  force  in  Korea,  who,  after  con- 
sultation, have  recpiested  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
reply  again  on  their  behalf. 

The  Governments  concerned,  noting  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  forces  sent  to  Korea  In  accordance  with  reso- 
lutions of  the  United  Nations  have  already  been  with- 
drawn, reiterate  that  they  welcome  the  announcement 
by  the  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
that  Chinese  troops  are  also  to  be  withdrawn  from  North 
Korea. 

The  Governments  concerned  are  disappointed,  however, 
that  the  Note  handed  to  Her  Majesty's  Charge  d'Affaires 
on  the  sixth  of  May  does  not  provide  ihe  clarification 
asked  for  in  the  Note  delivered  by  Her  Majesty's  Charge 
d'Affaires  on  the  ninth  of  April  and  brushes  aside  the 
question  of  the  principles  on  which  elections  should  be 
held.  The  Governments  conoerned  consider  that  these 
principles,  which  were  set  forth  in  the  Note  of  the  ninth 
of  A])ril.  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  matter.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  thoy  sought  the  c-larifloation  reipiested  in  Her 


Majesty's  Charg^'  d'Affaires'  Note  under  reference.  They 
cannot  agree  that  the  further  withdrawal  of  United  Na- 
tions forces  without  any  provision  for  a  proper  settle- 
ment of  the  Korean  question  would  be  calculated  to  lead 
to  a  reduction  of  tension  in  the  Far  East ;  indeed  they 
believe  that  such  action  would  remove  one  necessary 
guarantee  which  exists  against  further  aggression  in  Ko- 
rea pending  a  final  .settlement. 

The  Governments  concerned  wish  to  see  a  genuine  set- 
tlement of  the  Korean  question  in  accordance  with 
United  Nations  resolutions  and  are  at  all  times  willing 
to  further  the  consideration  of  measures  designed  to  ef- 
fect reunification  on  this  basis.  United  Nations  forces  are 
in  Korea  at  the  instance  of  the  United  Nations.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  existing  recommendations  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Governments 
concerned  are  prepared  to  withdraw  their  forces  from 
Korea  when  the  conditions  for  a  lasting  settlement  laid 
down  by  the  General  Assembly  have  been  fulfilled. 

A  copy  of  this  reply  is  being  transmitted  to  the  United 
Nations. 


Reports  on  Arms  Shipments 
to  Cuba  Called  Erroneous 

Press  release  383  dated  July  3 

Press  I'epoi'ts  and  other  printed  material  pur- 
porting to  show  that  arms  from  the  United  States 
are  being  supplied  to  the  Cuban  Government  are 
erroneous.  Since  March  14,  19,58,  when  a  ship- 
ment of  M-1  rifles  was  suspended,  no  arms  de- 
liveries to  the  Cuban  Government  have  been  made 
from  the  United  States  or  by  any  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Government  outside  of  the  United  States 
save  in  one  instance  in  May  1958.  At  that  time 
two  unarmed  Cuban  transport  planes  landed  at 
Guantanamo  Naval  Base  in  Cuba  to  excliange  300 
small  rocketheads  for  300  of  another  type  er- 
roneously delivered  by  the  U.S.  Government  in 
October  19.57  in  compliance  with  a  Cuban  Govern- 
ment purchase  order  of  December  1956.  One  of 
these  planes  was  furnished  with  sufficient  fuel  to 
return  to  its  base. 

Allegations  that  the  Cuban  Armed  Forces  are 
using  the  base  for  their  military  operations  or  as 
a  source  of  fuel  and  arms  supplies  are  completely 
unfounded. 


Shah  of  Iran  Visits  Washington 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  27 
(press  release  361)  that  Mohammad  Reza  Pahlavi, 
Shah  in  Shah  of  Iran,  would  arrive  at  Washing- 
ton on  June  30  for  a  3-day  informal  visit.     On 
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July  3  (press  release  379)  the  Department  an- 
nounced that  during  his  3  days  in  Washington  tlie 
Shall  had  participated  in  a  niunber  of  informal 
discussions  with  President  Eisenliower,  Secretary 
Dulles,  and  other  senior  officials  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. In  addition  he  met  witli  several  groups 
of  Iranian  officials  and  students. 

The  Shah's  visit  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a 
mutually  beneficial  exchange  of  views  on  a  num- 
ber of  subjects  of  interest  and  importance  to  the 
United  States  and  Iran  and  contributed  to  the  al- 
ready warm  friendship  between  the  two  countries. 
His  departure  from  New  York  will  complete  an 
unofficial  tour  in  the  United  States  which  began 
in  Hawaii  on  Jime  1. 


Economic  Development  Loan 
to  Iran 

Press  release  385  dated  July  3 

The  Develojiment  Loan  Fund  amiovmced  on 
July  3  authorization  of  a  $40-million  loan  to  the 
Plan  Organization  of  Iran  to  assist  in  financing 
economic  development  proj  ects  in  Iran.  The  Plan 
Organization  is  the  Iranian  Government  agency 
charged  with  planning,  financing,  and  executing 
that  country's  second  7-year  development  pro- 
gram, whicli  has  been  in  operation  for  about  2i/^ 
years. 

DLF's  announcement  followed  discussions  be- 
gun in  Tehran  some  months  ago.  Representatives 
of  the  Plan  Organization  came  to  Washington  in 
early  June  and  have  been  in  consultation  with 
representatives  of  interested  U.S.  agencies. 

The  Plan  Organization  is  financing  Iran's  ex- 
tensive developmental  program  from  the  approxi- 
mately $875  million  which  the  Government  has 
earmarked  for  use  over  the  7-year  period  from 
the  country's  oil  revenues.  The  DLF  loan  funds 
will  be  used  as  supj^lemental  financing  for  se- 
lected projects  under  the  Plan  Oi'ganization's  de- 
velopment program. 

The  DLF  loan  financing  will  be  available  for 
projects  in  the  fields  of  highways  and  airport  con- 
struction and  improvement;  agricultural  ma- 
chinery imports;  municipal  development  projects 
such  as  street  paving  and  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems; construction  equipment  for  silos;  and  for- 
estry progi-ams,  including  sawmills,  tree  nurseries, 
charcoal  furnaces,  reforestation,  and  access  roads. 


The  DLF  loan  will  be  repayable  in  dollars  in 
12  years  at  an  interest  rate  of  S^/o  percent,  with 
the  exception  of  projects  in  the  categories  of  agri- 
cultural machinery  and  silos  which  will  be  repay- 
able at  the  rate  of  5%^  percent. 


The  Defense  of  Freedom 

ii/  Foy  D.  Kohler 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs ' 

On  this  day  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  at  this  place,  a  renowned  symbol  of  liberty, 
our  thoughts  turn  naturally  to  the  meaning  of 
freedom — in  the  past,  in  the  present,  and  in  the 
future.  We  think  of  the  long  history  of  man's 
aspirations  and  struggles  for  liberty.  We  think 
of  the  trials  and  sacrifices  of  our  forefathers  in 
this  land.  We  think  of  the  millions  who  have 
passed  by  this  place  to  find  freedom  in  this  same 
land.  We  think  of  the  battle  in  defense  of  free- 
dom being  waged  today  by  the  free  world.  We 
think  of  the  suffering  of  the  peoples  living  today 
under  the  yoke  of  tyranny.  We  renew  our  faith 
in  the  eventual  triumph  of  freedom  for  all  man- 
kind. 

The  routine  chores  of  international  politics  in 
the  world  today  are  frequently  nasty  and  usually 
frustrating.  To  one  who,  like  myself,  must  deal 
with  them  every  day,  it  is  an  inspiration  to  be 
among  you  on  this  occasion  and  to  view  these  mat- 
ters with  you  in  a  broader  perspective.  It  is  fit- 
ting that  we  should  do  so  at  a  time  when  tlie  chal- 
lenge of  Soviet  Communist  totalitarianism  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  is  particularly  vicious.  The 
Soviet  leaders  have  made  it  clear  that  they  intend 
to  continue  to  take  every  possible  measure  to  for- 
ward their  power-seeking  purposes — that  they 
will  exploit  whatever  weaknesses  they  can  find 
in  the  free  world.  Speaking  pious  slogans  of 
peace,  they  continue  to  strengthen  their  military 
capabilities.  The  launching  of  the  earth  satellites 
indicates  that  they  have  developed  powerful  long- 
distance rockets;  they  have  unquestionably  made 


'  Address  made  at  Freedom  Day  celebration,  under 
auspices  of  the  Free  Europe  Committee,  at  Bedloe  Island 
in  New  York  Bay  on  July  1  (press  release  367  dated 
June  30). 
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siiniliirly  great  progress  in  developing  other  mod- 
em weapons. 

This  substantial  military  power  they  use  as  the 
backdrop  for  the  Coiniminist  eflfort  to  subvert  the 
free  nations,  to  put  into  power  Communist  re- 
gimes wherever  opportunities  can  be  created. 
Today's  special  target  is  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world.  At  tlie  same  time  the  Soviets  are 
building  up  an  economic  offensive  aimed  at  bring- 
ing the  newly  developing  free  nations  within  the 
Connnunist  orbit.  This  economic  drive  combines 
programs  of  trade  and  aid  and  is  supported  by  the 
growing  industrial  capacity  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Its  political  aims  are  openly  admitted  by  the 
Soviet  leaders.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  initiate  or 
cancel  trade  or  aid  programs  with  other  countries 
if  it  appears  politically  expedient  to  do  so. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  growth  of  the 
military  and  economic  power  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
far  from  being  accompanied  by  a  relinquishment 
of  the  totalitarian  controls  imposed  upon  the 
Soviet  people  and  on  the  peoples  who  have  fallen 
prey  to  Soviet  imperialism,  is  based  upon  those 
controls.  Neither  has  this  growth  been  accom- 
panied by  any  signs  that  the  Soviet  rulers  desire 
to  lessen  international  tensions  by  reaching  agree- 
ments on  major  issues  with  the  free  nations.  The 
Soviet  Union  contmues  to  keep  and  to  strengthen 
barriers  to  a  free  flow  of  information  between  the 
Communist  and  free  world,  barriers  which  are 
a  major  cause  of  international  tension.  Kadio 
broadcasts  from  the  Western  World  continue  to 
be  jammed.  The  censorship  on  dispatches  of 
foreign  news  corresjDondents  from  the  Soviet 
Union  has  recently  been  tightened.  Informal 
friendly  contacts  between  the  peoples  under  their 
control  and  foreigners  are  systematically  dis- 
couraged, as  evidenced  by  the  recent  expulsions 
of  American  Embassy  officers  from  Moscow  and 
Prague  just  for  having  normal,  friendly  conversa- 
tions with  several  Soviet  and  Czech  citizens.  There 
has  been  no  reply  to  our  proposal  to  open  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  to  travel  by 
each  other's  citizens.^ 

All  of  us  are  deeply  aware  of  the  latest  expres- 
sion of  the  true  nature  of  Soviet  Communist  im- 
perialism, the  murder  of  Imre  Nagy,  Pal  Maleter, 
and  other  Hungarian  patriots.  This  shocking  act 
was  committed  in  open  defiance  of  the  United 


'  P.ni.LF.TiN  of  June  16,  1958,  p.  1006. 


Nations.  It  violated  assurances  of  safe  conduct 
given  to  the  Yugoslav  Embassy,  where  Nagy  had 
taken  refuge  from  the  Red  Army.  It  violated 
every  principle  of  decency.  It  serves  to  remind  us 
of  the  essentially  unchanging  nature  of  Soviet 
totalitarian  imperialism,  based  on  terror  and  a 
total  repression  of  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the 
captive  peoples.  The  world  will  never  forget  this 
crime  against  humanity.  It  can  only  enhance 
our  sympathy  for  the  millions  who  remain  under 
the  Soviet  heel. 

The  United  States  supports  the  aspirations  of 
the  captive  nations  for  freedom  and  national  in- 
dependence. We  do  this  because  peace  is  in 
jeopardy  and  freedom  a  mockery  until  the  captive 
nations  can  again  lead  their  own  lives.  Once 
again  we  have  proposed  that  there  be  a  discussion 
of  ways  of  easing  tensions  in  Eastern  Europe  at 
any  possible  summit  meeting.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  categorically  refused  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion, labeling  our  proposal  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Eastern  European  states. 
It  is  precisely  to  eliminate  Soviet  interference  in 
the  internal  afl'airs  of  these  countries  and  the  use 
of  Soviet  force  against  the  Eastern  European 
peoples  that  we  have  made  our  proposal.  The 
brutal  Soviet  actions  m  Hungary  once  again 
demonstrate  that  it  is  Soviet  interference  in  these 
countries  which  constitutes  a  major  threat  to  peace 
and  stability  in  Europe.  The  United  Nations  re- 
port on  Hmigary  proves  beyond  doubt  that  the 
Soviet  Union  interfered  in  November  1956  to  put 
down  the  Hungarian  revolution  by  force. 

It  is  timely  for  us  to  be  here  today  renewing 
our  faith  in  freedom  under  the  shadow  of  the  re- 
cent events  in  Hungary.  It  is  this  faith  which 
unites  us  with  our  allies  in  NATO,  in  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  in  SEATO,  in 
ANZUS.  It  is  this  faith  which  unites  us  with  the 
peoples  living  under  Soviet  tyranny.  We  do  not 
seek  to  impose  our  ways  on  them.  But  we  are 
concerned  that  they  shall  one  day  be  able  to  choose 
their  own  way  of  life. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  never  has  been  an 
easy  one.  The  road  ahead  will  be  long  and  often 
hard.  But  everywhere  man's  yearning  for  free- 
don^  can  be  seen.  The  forces  supporting  and  de- 
fending freedom  are  strong  and  growing  stronger. 
We  must  continue  to  maintain  our  strength  and  to 
help  our  allies  remain  strong.  We  must  continue 
to  strive  to  perfect  our  own  system.    We  must 
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renew  our  faith  and  rededicate  our  whole  strength 
to  the  effort  tliat  is  necessary  to  make  freedom 
triumph  and  to  aclxieve  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 


United  States  Signs  Loan  Agreements 
With  India  and  Tunisia 

India 

Press  release  363  dated  June  30 

The  United  States  on  June  30  made  available 
a  credit  of  $20  million  to  help  India  finance  a 
project  to  develop  iron-ore  deposits  in  the  Indian 
State  of  Orissa.  The  loan  will  provide  India 
with  foreign  exchange  needed  to  construct  rail- 
road facilities  to  transport  the  ore  and  to  develop 
the  port  of  Visalihapatnam  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

The  U.S.  loan  is  being  made  from  the  Asian 
economic  development  fund  which  was  set  up  to 
assist  Asian  nations  in  carrying  out  regional  eco- 
nomic development  projects.  The  iron-ore  proj- 
ect is  designed  to  strengthen  the  economies  of  both 
India  and  Japan  by  providing  India  with  an  ad- 
ditional source  for  earning  foreign  exchange  and 
Japan  with  a  source  for  increased  iron-ore  im- 
ports. These  imports  will  be  additional  to  those 
wliich  Japan  has  been  making  from  other  sources. 

Total  cost  of  the  project  is  estimated  at  $67 
million,  about  evenly  divided  between  foreign  ex- 
change and  local  currency.  In  addition  to  the 
foreign  exchange  made  available  for  the  project 
by  the  U.S.  loan,  Japan  has  agreed  to  furni.sh 
materials  and  equipment  on  a  deferred- payment 
basis.  This  credit  amounts  to  the  equivalent  of 
approximately  $8  million. 

The  U.S.  loan  agreement  was  signed  by  Harisli- 
war  Dayal,  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  Indian  Em- 
bassy, for  his  Government,  and  Samuel  C.  Waugh, 
president  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  for  the 
United  States.  The  bank  acts  as  agent  for  tlie 
International  Cooperation  Administration  which 
handles  loans  from  the  Asian  economic  develop- 
ment fund.  The  loan  is  repayable  over  an  18-year 
period  at  an  interest  rate  of  31/^  percent,  either 
in  Indian  rupees  or  U.S.  dollars. 

Tunisia 

Press  release  382  dated  July  3 

The  Department  of  State  on  July  3  announced 
a  loan  agreement  making  available  the  equivalent 


of  $1  million  to  assist  Tunisia  in  financing  eco- 
nomic development  projects.  Under  the  agree- 
ment, the  United  States  is  lending  Tunisia  $1 
million  of  U.S.-owned  Tunisian  francs. 

The  loan  agreement  with  Tunisia  was  signed 
by  Mongi  Slim,  tlie  Tunisian  Ambassador,  and  by 
Samuel  C.  Waugh,  president  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank,  whicli  will  administer  tlie  loan  for  the 
U.S.  International  Cooperation  Administration. 


U.S.  Authorizes  Development  Loans 
for  Ceylon,  Pakistan,  and  Paraguay 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  1 
(press  release  374)  that  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  on  that  date  announced  authorization  of 
loans  totaling  $7,450,000  for  economic  develop- 
ment projects  in  Ceylon,  Pakistan,  and  Paraguay. 

Tlie  new  authorizations  include  $4,200,000  for 
private  industrial  development  in  Pakistan, 
$2,500,000  for  an  international  highway  project  in 
Paraguay,  and  $750,000  to  the  Ceylon  Government 
railway.  They  bring  the  total  amount  of  author- 
ized and  announced  DLF  loans  to  $138,850,000, 
of  which  $102,100,000  have  already  been  signed. 

The  $4,200,000  Pakistan  loan  authorization  is  to 
provide  additional  foreign  exchange  for  the  Paki- 
stan Industrial  Credit  and  Investment  Corpora- 
tion (PICIC).  This  corporation  was  set  up  with 
the  help  of  Pakistani,  U.S.,  Canadian,  British,  and 
Japanese  investors  to  make  loans  for  private  indus- 
trial enterprises  in  Pakistan.  The  DLF  funds  will 
be  used  to  make  subloans  of  $20,000  to  $400,000  to 
private  enterprises  for  the  import  of  capital  goods 
for  developmental  industries  in  Pakistan.  The 
DLF  loan  would  be  repayable  in  Pakistan  rupees 
over  a  period  of  5  years  at  an  interest  rate  of  5 
percent. 

The  $2,500,000  loan  to  Paraguay  is  to  assist  that 
country  in  surfacing  the  remaining  dirt  portion  of 
an  international  highway,  known  as  the  Brazilian 
road,  which  connects  Paraguay  and  Brazil. 

The  $750,000  loan  to  the  Ceylon  Government 
railway  will  be  repayable  in  Ceylon  rupees  over 
a  period  of  20  years  with  an  interest  rate  of  3i/^ 
percent. 
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THE  CONGRESS 


United  States  and  United  Kingdom  Sign  New  Agreement 
Under  Amended  Atomic  Energy  Act 


Following  is  a  Department  announcement  con- 
cerning the  signing  of  a  new  agreement  with  the 
United  Kingdom  for  cooperation  on  the  uses  of 
atomic  energy  for  mutual  defense  purposes,  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  the  President's  message  to 
the  Congress  and  accon panging  documents,  in- 
cluding the  text  of  the  agreement. 


time  the  President  undertook  to  "request  the  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  as  may  be 
necessary  and  desirable  to  permit  of  close  and 
fruitful  collaboration  of  scientists  and  engineers 
of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  other 
friendly  coimtries." 


DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  384  ihited  July  3 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  on  July  3  signed  a  new  atomic 
energ}'  agreement  for  cooperation  which  is  being 
submitted  to  the  U.S.  Congi-ess.  Secretary  Dulles 
signed  for  the  United  States,  and  Lord  Hood, 
British  Charge  d'Affaires,  signed  for  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  is  the  first  agreement  to  be  ne- 
gotiated under  the  recent  amendments  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  approved 
by  the  President  on  July  2, 1958. 

The  new  agreement,  when  it  comes  into  effect, 
will  permit  a  greater  exchange  of  nuclear  infor- 
mation and  materials  between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  in  order  to  improve  their 
mutual  defense  capabilities.  In  addition  the  new 
agreement  makes  possible  the  sale  by  an  American 
firm  to  the  British  Government  or  its  agent  of 
a  complete  submarine  nuclear  propulsion  plant, 
together  with  spare  parts  and  the  fuel  elements 
required  to  operate  this  plant  for  a  period  of  10 
years.  Classified  information  for  the  design,  man- 
ufacture, and  operation  of  such  a  plant  will  also 
be  communicated. 

This  new  agreement  is  an  outcome  of  the  de- 
cisions reached  between  the  President  and  the 
Prime  Minister  as  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of 
Common  Purpose  of  October  25,  1957.^    At  that 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  3 

Letter  of  Transmittal 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

It  has  become  manifestly  clear  of  late  that  the 
countries  of  the  free  world  must,  for  their  col- 
lective defense  and  mutual  help,  endeavor  to  com- 
bine their  resources  and  share  the  large  tasks  that 
confront  us.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  field 
of  scientific  research  and  development  in  support 
of  greater  collective  security,  notably  in  the  field 
of  military  applications  of  atomic  energy.  Close 
collaboration  between  scientists  and  engineere  of 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  during 
World  "War  II  proved  most  fruitful. 

The  free  world  again  faces  a  similar  challenge 
which  the  free  nations  can  most  effectively  meet  by 
cooperating  with  one  another  in  genuine  partner- 
ship. I  pointed  out  to  the  Congress  earlier  this 
year  ^  that  it  was  "wasteful  in  the  extreme  for 
friendly  allies  to  consume  talent  and  money  in 
solving  problems  that  their  friends  have  already 
solved — all  because  of  artificial  barriers  to  shar- 
ing." Since  then  the  Congress  has  responded  with 
necessai-y  changes  in  our  legislation  on  the  basis 
of  which  this  Government  has  just  concluded  an 
Agreement  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  which  provides  the  framework  for  closer 


'  Btn-LETiN  of  Xov.  11,  1957,  p.  739. 


'  For  text  of  the  President's  state  of  the  Union  message, 
see  iUd.,  Jan.  27, 1958,  p.  115. 
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cooperation  on  uses  of  atomic  energy  for  mutual 
defense  purposes. 

Pursuant  to  that  legislation  I  am  siibmitting  to 
each  House  of  the  Congress  an  authoritative 
copy  of  the  Agi-eement.  I  am  also  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  letter  accompany- 
ing authoritative  copies  of  the  signed  Agreement, 
a  copy  of  a  joint  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  recommending  my  approval  of  this  Agree- 
ment and  a  copy  of  my  memorandum  in  reply 
thereto  setting  forth  my  approval. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 

The  White  House, 
July  3,  1958. 

Letter  From  Secretary  Dulles  to  the  President 

July  3,  1958 
Dear  Mr.  President:  The  undersigned,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  has  the  honor  to  lay  before 
the  President  with  a  view  to  its  transmission  to 
the  Congress,  pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  the  Agreement  Between  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  for  Cooperation  on 
the  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  for  Mutual  Defense 
Purposes,  signed  at  Washington  July  3, 1958. 

This  Agreement  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  the  authorization 
granted  in  your  memorandum  of  July  3,  1958  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Acting  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  A  copy  of 
that  memorandum  was  received  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  from  the  President. 
Faithfully  yours. 


John  Foster  Dulles 


The  President 

The  White  House 


Joint  Letter  From  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion to  the  President 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  recommend  that  you  approve  the  at- 
tached Agreement  Between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 


and  Northern  Ireland  for  Cooperation  on  the 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  for  Mutual  Defense  Pur- 
poses. It  is  also  recommended  that  you  authorize 
the  execution  of  this  proposed  Agreement  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States. 

You  will  recall  that  in  1943,  in  tlie  interest  of 
our  mutual  defense,  the  United  Kingdom  sus- 
pended her  own  atomic  energy  program  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  sent  to  this  country  and 
Canada  leading  scientists  to  participate  in  the  de- 
velopment of  an  atomic  weapon.  In  the  decade 
following  World  War  II  the  British  developed 
independently  their  own  atomic  weapons  capabil- 
ity without  benefit  of  United  States  collaboration. 
Under  the  authority  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  only  limited  cooperation  was  peiTnitted  and 
was  undertaken  pursuant  to  appropriate  Agree- 
ments for  Cooperation. 

The  proposed  Agreement  for  Cooperation  will 
constitute  a  framework  for  the  renewal  of  close 
collaboration  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
field  of  militai-y  applications  of  atomic  energy, 
and  is,  therefore,  an  important  step  forward  in 
tlie  implementation  of  your  joint  Declaration  of 
October  25,  1957,  with  Prime  INIinister  Macmillan 
which  affirmed  the  principle  of  interdependence 
among  the  countries  of  the  free  world. 

The  cooperation  provided  for  in  the  Agreement 
is  authorized  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  8.5—479.  The  United 
Kingdom  is  participating  with  the  United  States 
in  international  arrangements  pursuant  to  which 
the  United  Kingdom  is  making  substantial  and 
matei-ial  contributions  to  tlie  mutual  defense  and 
security.  In  addition,  the  United  Kingdom  has 
made  substantial  progress  in  the  development  of 
atomic  weapons.  For  example,  the  United  King- 
dom has  achieved  on  its  own  the  capability  of  fab- 
ricating a  variety  of  atomic  weapons  and  has  con- 
structed and  operated  the  necessary  facilities,  such 
as  weapons  research  and  development  labora- 
tories, weapon  manufacturing  facilities,  a  weapon 
testing  station;  has  trained  personnel  to  operate 
these  facilities,  and  has  detonated  both  atomic  and 
hydrogen  bombs. 

Tlie  cooperation  provided  in  this  Agreement 
covers  exchange  of  certain  classified  information 
and  tlie  transfer  of  certain  equipment  and  special 
nuclear  materials  for  use  tlierein. 

In  the  area  of  information,  the  Agreement  pro- 
vides for  the  exchange  of  information  within  the 
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limits  of  Sections  144b  and  c  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
/'  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  85^79. 
The  areas  of  information  would  cover  the  devel- 
opment of  defense  plans;  the  training  of  person- 
nel ;  the  evaluation  of  the  capability  of  potential 
enemies  in  the  employment  of  atomic  weapons 
and  other  military  applications;  the  development 
of  delivery  systems  capable  of  carrying  atomic 
weapons;  design,  development,  and  fabrication  of 
atomic  weapons;  and  research,  development,  and 
design  of  militaiy  reactors. 

The  Agreement  continues  in  effect  submarine 
reactor  cooperation  already  undertaken  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  provides  for  broader  coo])- 
eration  in  the  military  reactor  field  in  the  future. 
Present  cooperation  in  this  area  has  been  under- 
takei^  under  our  Agreement  for  Cooperation  for 
civil  uses,  but  henceforth  M-ill  be  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  85- 
479  and  the  proposed  Agreement. 

In  the  area  of  equipment,  the  Agreement  pro- 
vides that  the  United  States  will  authorize,  sub- 
ject to  terms  and  conditions  acceptable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  a  person  to  transfer 
by  sale  to  tlie  L^nited  Kingdom  one  complete  sub- 
marine nuclear  propulsion  plant.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  the  sale  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  the 
nuclear  fuel  required  for  operation  of  this  plant 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  following  the  date  of 
entry  into  force  of  the  Agreement,  and  for  au- 
thorization, subject  to  terms  and  conditions  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
of  a  person  or  persons  to  transfer  this  fuel  in  the 
form  of  fabricated  cores  or  fuel  elements.  These 
provisions  are  based  upon  authority  of  Sections 
•  '1  (c),  (2),  and  (3)  of  the  Act  and  set  forth  in 
Article  III  of  the  Agreement. 

The  United  Kingdom  agrees  to  indemnify  tlie 
United  States  against  liability  for  any  damage 
which  might  be  caused  by  the  equipment  after  it 
is  taken  out  of  the  United  States. 

Article  III  also  provides  specifically  for  the 
i:ommunication  of  information  on  the  design, 
.manufacture  and  operation  of  this  propulsion 
plant  and  on  the  processing  and  reprocessing  of  its 
nuclear  fuel. 

Cooperation  under  this  Article  is  intended  to 
develop  a  nuclear  submarine  capability  in  (he 
British  Fleet  at  the  earliest  possible  time  with  no 
mterference  to  the  United  States  naval  reactoi-s 
program  and  will  promote  the  acquisition  by  tlie 


United  Kingdom  of  the  technological  know-how 
essential  to  the  maintenance  and  growth  of  this 
ca])ability. 

This  Agreement  would  remain  in  force  until 
terminated  by  agreement  of  both  parties,  thus 
assuring  continued  protection  for  information 
and  materials  transferred,  in  accordance  with  the 
l)rovisions  of  the  Agreement.  However,  Article 
II,  providing  for  exchange  of  information,  may 
be  terminated  by  agi-eement  of  the  parties  or  by 
either  party,  following  one  year's  advance  notice, 
at  the  expiration  of  an  initial  term  of  ten  years, 
or  upon  the  expiration  of  any  succeeding  term  of 
five  years.  As  noted  above,  the  provision  of  fuel 
for  the  submarine  propulsion  plant  is  limited  to  a 
period  of  ten  years,  which  may  be  extended  only 
by  amendment  of  this  Agreement. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
91,  144b  and  144c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  recently  amended,  the  Agreement  specifi- 
cally provides,  in  Article  I,  that  all  cooperation 
under  tlie  Agreement  will  be  undertaken  only 
when  the  communicating  or  transferring  party  de- 
termines that  such  cooperation  will  promote  and 
will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  its  de- 
fense and  security,  while  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  are  participating  in  an  inter- 
national arrangement  for  their  mutual  defense 
and  security  through  substantial  and  material  con- 
tributions thereto.  Cooperation  under  Article  II 
and  III  of  the  Agreement  would  be  undertaken 
only  when  these  conditions  prevail. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  provisions  on  the 
terms,  conditions,  duration,  nature,  and  scope  of 
cooperation,  the  Agreement  provides  that  the 
parties  will  maintain  agreed  security  safeguards 
and  standards.  The  Agreement  also  contains  a 
commitment  tliat  the  recipient  of  any  material  or 
information  transferred  pursuant  to  the  Agree- 
ment will  not  transfer  it  to  unauthorized  persons 
or  except  as  specifically  provided  in  the  Agree- 
ment, beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  recipient 
party. 

Public  Law  85-479  provides  that  the  President 
will  determine  that  with  respect  to  implementa- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement  concern- 
ing exchange  of  information  and  the  transfer  of 
equipment  and  materials,  proposed  communica- 
tion of  information  or  any  proposed  transfer  ar- 
rangement of  equipment  or  materials  "will  pro- 
mote and  will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk 
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to  the  common  defense  and  security."  In  accord- 
ance with  our  letter  to  you,  dated  January  27, 
1958,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  recommend  to  you  an 
Executive  Order  whereby  the  President  would 
authorize  proposed  communications  or  transfers 
only  after  joint  review  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  other 
interested  agencies,  and  would  authorize  such  com- 
munications or  transfers  in  the  absence  of  the 
President's  personal  approval  only  where  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  agree  that  the  proposed  cooperation 
and  the  proposed  communication  of  restricted 
data  or  transfer  of  materials  or  equipment  will 
promote  and  will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable 
risk  to  the  common  defense  and  security. 

It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  the  performance  of  the  proposed  agree- 
ment will  promote  and  will  not  constitute  an 
unreasonable  risk  to  the  common  defense  and  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  it  is 
recommended  that  you  (1)  approve  the  program 
for  transfer  of  one  submarine  nuclear  propulsion 
plant  and  special  nuclear  material  required  for 
operation  of  this  plant  during  the  ten-year  period 
following  the  date  upon  which  the  Agreement 
enters  into  force ;  (2)  determine  that  the  perform- 
ance of  this  Agreement  will  promote  and  will  not 
constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common 
defense  and  security  of  the  United  States;  (3) 
approve  the  proposed  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion; and  (4)  authorize  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
posed Agreement  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Secretary  of  State  concurs  in  the  foregoing 
recommendations. 
EespectfuUy, 

W.  F.  LiBBT  Neil  H.  ]\IcElroy 

Acting  Chairman  Secretary 

Atomic  Energy  Commis-  Department  of  Defense 
sion 

Memorandum  from  the  President  for  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission 

July  3,   1958 

1.  In  your  joint  letter  of  July  3,  1958,  to  me, 
you   recommended  that  I   approve   a   proposed 


Agreement  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland  For  Cooperation  on  the  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy  for  Mutual  Defense  Purposes. 

2.  I  note  from  your  joint  recommendation  that 
the  United  Kingdom  is  participating  with  the 
United  States  in  international  arrangements  pur- 
suant to  which  it  is  making  substantial  and  mate- 
rial contributions  to  the  mutual  defense  and  secu- 
rity, and  the  United  Kingdom  has  made  substan- 
tial progress  in  the  development  of  atomic  weap- 
ons. I  note  also  that  tlie  j^roposed  Agreement  will 
permit  cooperation  necessary  to  improve  capabil- 
ities of  the  United  States,  and  the  United  King- 
dom, in  the  application  of  atomic  energy  for 
mutual  defense  purposes,  subject  to  provisions, 
conditions,  guaranties,  terms,  and  special  deter- 
minations, which  are  most  appropriate  in  this  im- 
portant area  of  mutual  assistance. 

3.  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  the  Agreement  require  certain  determina- 
tions concerning  cooperation  under  the  Agree- 
ment. In  this  regard,  I  shall  expect  to  have  your 
recommendations  with  respect  to  an  Executive 
Order  which  will  facilitate  the  implementation  of 
the  Agreement  as  proposed  in  your  joint  letter. 

4.  Having  considered  the  cooperation  provided 
for  in  the  Agreement,  including  your  joint  rec- 
ommendation, security  safeguards  and  other  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  Agreement,  I  hereby 

(a)  Approve  the  program  for  transfer  of  one 
submarine  nuclear  propulsion  plant  and  special 
nuclear  material  required  for  operation  of  this 
plant  during  the  ten-year  period  following  the 
date  upon  which  the  Agreement  enters  into  force ; 

(b)  Determine  that  the  performance  of  this 
Agreement  will  promote  and  will  not  constitute 
an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common  defense  and 
security  of  the  United  States; 

(c)  Approve  the  proposed  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation; and 

(d)  Authorize  the  execution  of  the  proposed 
Agreement  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

5.  In  taking  these  actions,  I  have  noted  also  the 
supplementary  classified  information,  regarding 
the  Agreement,  also  jointly  submitted  to  me. 

6.  After  execution  of  the  Agreement,  I  shall 
submit  it  to  the  Congress. 
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Deparfmenf  of  Sfafe   Bullefin 


T.  I  um  forwarding  a  copy  of  tJiis  memoran- 
dum to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

DwiGiiT  D.  Eisenhower 


TEXT  OF  AGREEMENT 

Press  release  3S4-A  dated  July  3 

aobeement  between  the  government  of  the  united 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  fob  Cooperation  on  the  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy  fob  Mutual  Defense  Purposes 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Ooverumeut  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  on  its  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of 
the  United  Kingdom  Atomic  Energy  Authority, 

Considering  that  their  mutual  security  and  defense 
require  that  they  be  prepared  to  meet  the  contingencies 
of  atomic  warfare ; 

Considering  that  both  countries  have  made  substantial 
progress  in  the  development  of  atomic  weapons  ; 

Considering  that  they  are  participating  together  in 
international  arrangements  pursuant  to  which  they  are 
making  substantial  and  material  contributions  to  their 
mutual  defense  and  security ; 

Recognizing  that  their  common  defense  and  security 
will  be  advanced  by  the  exchange  of  information  concern- 
ing atomic  energy  and  by  the  transfer  of  equipment  and 
materials  for  use  therein ; 

Believing  that  such  exchange  and  transfer  can  be  un- 
dertaken without  risk  to  the  defense  and  security  of 
either  country ;  and 

Taking  into  consideration  the  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  was  enacted  with 
these  purposes  in  mind. 

Have  agreed  as  follows  : 

Article   I 

Oeneral   Provision 

While  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  are 
participating  in  an  international  arrangement  for  their 
mutual  defense  and  security  and  making  substantial  and 
material  contributions  thereto,  each  Party  will  com- 
municate to  and  exchange  with  the  other  Party  informa- 
tion, and  transfer  materials  and  equipment  to  the  other 
Party,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Agree- 
ment provided  that  the  communicating  or  transferring 
Party  determines  that  such  cooperation  will  promote  and 
will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  its  defense  and 
security. 

Article   II 

Exchange   of  Information 

A.  Kaeh  Party  will  communicate  to  or  exchange  with 
the  other  Party  such  classified  information  as  is  jointly 
determined  to  be  necessary  to : 

1.  the  development  of  defense  plans  ; 

2.  the  training  of  personnel  in  the  employment  of  and 


defense  against  atomic  weapons  and  other  military  ap- 
plications of  atomic  energy  ; 

3.  the  evaluation  of  the  capabilities  of  potential 
enemies  In  the  employment  of  atomic  weapons  and  other 
military  applications  of  atomic  energy  ; 

4.  the  development  of  delivery  systems  compatible  with 
the  atomic  weaixins  which  they  carry  ;  and 

5.  research,  development  and  design  of  military  re- 
actors to  the  extent  and  by  such  means  as  may  be  agreed. 

B.  In  addition  to  the  cooperation  provided  for  in  para- 
graph A  of  this  Article  each  Party  will  exchange  with  the 
other  Party  other  classified  information  concerning 
atomic  weapons  when,  after  consultation  with  the  other 
Party,  the  communicating  Party  determines  that  the  com- 
munication of  such  information  is  necessary  to  improve 
the  recipient's  atomic  weapon  design,  development  and 
fabrication  caiiability. 

Article  III 

Transfer   of  Submarine  Nuclear  Propulsion  Plant   and 
Materials 

A.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  author- 
ize, subject  to  terms  and  conditions  acceptable  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  a  person  to  transfer  by 
sale  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  its 
agent  one  complete  submarine  nuclear  propulsion  plant 
with  such  spare  parts  therefor  as  may  be  agreed  by  the 
Parties  and  to  communicate  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  or  its  agent  (or  to  both)  such  classified 
information  as  relates  to  safety  features  and  such  classi- 
fied information  as  is  necessary  for  the  design,  manu- 
facture and  operation  of  such  propulsion  plant.  A  person 
or  persons  will  al.so  be  authorized,  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  following  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  this  Agree- 
ment and  subject  to  terms  and  conditions  acceptable  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  to  transfer  replace- 
ment cores  or  fuel  elements  for  such  plant. 

B.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  transfer 
by  .sale  agreed  amounts  of  U-235  contained  in  uranium 
enriched  in  the  isotope  U-235  as  needed  for  use  in  the 
submarine  nuclear  propulsion  plant  transferred  pursuant 
to  paragraph  A  of  this  Article,  during  the  ten  years  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  this  Agreement  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed.  If  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  so  requests,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  during  such  period 
reprocess  any  material  sold  under  the  present  paragraph 
in  facilities  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  on 
terms  and  conditions  to  be  agreed,  or  authorize  such  re- 
processing in  private  facilities  in  the  United  States.  En- 
riched uranium  recovered  in  reprocessing  such  materials 
by  either  Party  may  be  purchased  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  under  terms  and  conditions  to  be 
agreed.  Special  nuclear  material  recovered  in  reprocess- 
ing such  materials  and  not  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  may  be  returned  to  or  retained 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  any  U-235 
not  purchased  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  be  credited  to  the  amounts  of  U-235  to  be  transferred 
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by    the    Government   of   the    United    States    under    this 
Agreement. 

C.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  he  com- 
pensated for  enriched  uranium  sold  by  it  pursuant  to 
this  Article  at  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's published  charges  applicable  to  the  domestic 
distribution  of  such  material  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
tlie  sale.  Any  purchase  of  enriched  uranium  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  this  Article 
shall  be  at  the  applicable  price  of  the  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  the  pvirchase  of  enriched 
uranium  in  effect  at  the  time  of  purchase  of  such  enriched 

uranium. 

D.  The  Parties  will  exchange  classified  information  on 
methods  of  reprocessing  fuel  elements  of  the  type  utilized 
In  the  propulsion  plant  to  be  transferred  under  this  Ar- 
ticle, including  classified  information  on  the  design,  con- 
struction and  operation  of  facilities  for  the  reprocessing 
of  such  fuel  elements. 

E.  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  indem- 
nify and  hold  harmless  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  against  any  and  all  liabilities  whatsoever  (includ- 
ing third-party  liability)  for  any  damage  or  injury  occur- 
ring after  the  propulsion  plant  or  parts  thereof,  including 
spare  parts,  replacement  cores  or  fuel  elements  are  taken 
outside  the  United  States,  for  any  cause  arising  out  of 
or  connected  with  the  design,  manufacture,  assembly, 
transfer  or  utilization  of  the  propulsion  plant,  spare  parts, 
replacement  cores  or  fuel  elements  transferred  pursuant 
to  paragraph  A  of  this  Article. 

Abticle  IV 

Rcsponsmuty  for  Vse  of  Information,  Material,  Equip- 
ment and  Devices 
The  application  or  use  of  any  information  (including 
design  drawings  and  specifications),  material  or  equip- 
ment communicated,  exchanged  or  transferred  under 
this  Agreement  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Party 
receiving  it,  and  the  other  Party  does  not  provide  any 
indemnity,  and  does  not  warrant  the  accuracy  or  com- 
pleteness of  such  information  and  does  not  warrant  the 
suitability  or  completeness  of  such  information,  material 
or  equipment  for  any  particular  use  or  application. 

Article  V 
Conditions 

A.  Cooperation  under  this  Agreement  will  be  carried 
out  by  each  of  the  Parties  in  accordance  with  its  applica- 
ble laws. 

B.  Under  this  Agreement  there  will  be  no  tran.sfer  by 
either  Party  of  atomic  weapons. 

C.  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  agreed  for  civil  uses, 
the  information  communicated  or  exchanged,  or  the  ma- 
terials or  equipment  transferred,  by  either  Party  pursuant 
to  this  Agreement  shall  be  used  by  the  recipient  Party 
exclusively  for  the  preparation  or  implementation  of 
defense  plans  in  the  mutual  interests  of  the  two  countries. 

D.  Nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  preclude  the  com- 
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munication  or  exchange  of  classified  information  which 
is  transmissible  under  other  arrangements  between  the 
Parties. 

Article  VI 

Guaranties 

A.  Classified  information,  materials  and  equipment  com- 
municated or  transferred  pursuant  to  this  Agreement  shall 
be  accorded  full  security  protection  under  applicable  se-     '■ 
curity  arrangements  between  the  Parties  and  applicable     j| 
national  legislation  and  regulations  of  the  Parties.     In 
no  case  shall  either  Party  maintain  security  standards 
for    safeguarding    classified    information,    materials    or 
equipment  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Agreement  less     I 
restrictive  than  those  set  forth  in  the  applicable  security     I 
arrangements  in  effect  on  the  date  this  Agreement  comes     1 
into  force.  ; 

B.  Classified  information  communicated  or  exchanged 
pursuant  to  this  Agreement  will  be  made  available  through 
channels  existing  or  hereafter  agreed  for  the  communica-     | 
tion  or  exchange  of  such  information  between  the  Parties.     I 

C.  Classified  information,  communicated  or  exchanged,  ^ 
and  any  materials  or  equipment  transferred,  pursuant  to  | 
this  Agreement  shall  not  be  communicated,  exchanged  or  ] 
transferred  by  the  recipient  Party  or  persons  under  its 
jurisdiction  to  any  unauthorized  persons,  or,  except  as 
provided  in  Article  VII  of  this  Agreement,  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  Party.  Each  Party  may  stipulate  the 
degree  to  which  any  of  the  information,  materials  or 
equipment  communicated,  exchanged  or  transferred  by  it 
or  persons  under  its  jurisdiction  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment may  be  disseminated  or  distributed ;  may  specify  the 
categories  of  persons  who  may  have  access  to  such  infor- 
mation, materials  or  equipment;  and  may  impose  such 
other  restrictions  on  the  dissemination  or  distribution  of 
such  infoi-mation,  materials  or  equipment  as  it  deems 
necessary. 

Article  VII 

Dissemination 

Nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  be  interpreted  or  op- 
erate as  a  bar  or  restriction  to  consultation  or  coopera- 
tion in  any  field  of  defense  by  either  Party  with  other 
nations  or  international  organizations.  Neither  Party, 
however,  shall  communicate  classified  information  or 
transfer  or  permit  access  to  or  use  of  materials,  or  equip- 
ment, made  available  by  the  other  Party  pursuant  to 
this  Agreement  to  any  nation  or  international  organiza- 
tion unless  authorized  to  do  so  by  such  other  Party, 
or  unless  such  other  Party  has  informed  the  recipient 
Party  that  the  same  information  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  that  nation  or  international  organization. 

Article  VIII 
Classification  Policies 
Agreed  classification  policies  shall  be  maintained  with 
respect  to  all  classified  information,  materials  or  equip- 
ment communicated,  exchanged  or  transferred  under  this 
Agreement.     The  Parties  intend  to  continue  the  present 
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practice  of  consultation  witli  eacli  otlier  ou  the  classifi- 
cation of  these  matters. 

Article  IX 
Patents 

A.  With  respect  to  any  invention  or  discovery  employ- 
ing classified  information  whicli  lias  been  communicated 
or  exchauKed  pursuant  to  Article  II  or  derived  from  the 
sulimarino  propulsion  plant,  material  or  equipment  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  Article  III,  and  made  or  conceived 
by  the  recipient  Party,  or  any  agency  or  corporation 
owned  or  controlled  thereby,  or  any  of  their  agents  or 
contractors,  or  any  employee  of  any  of  the  foregoing, 
after  the  date  of  such  communication,  exchange  or  trans- 
fer but  during  the  period  of  this  Agreement : 

1.  in  the  case  of  any  such  invention  or  discovery  in 
which  rights  are  owned  by  the  recipient  Party,  or  any 
agency  or  corporation  owned  or  controlled  thereby,  and 
not  included  in  subparagraph  2  of  this  paragraph,  the 
recipient  Party  shall,  to  the  extent  owned  by  any  of 
them  : 

(a)  transfer  and  assign  to  the  other  Party  all  right, 
title  and  interest  in  and  to  the  invention  or  discovery, 
or  patent  application  or  patent  thereon,  in  the  country 
of  that  other  Party,  subject  to  the  retention  of  a  royalty- 
free,  non-exclusive,  irrevocable  license  for  the  govern- 
mental purposes  of  the  recipient  Party  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  mutual  defense ;  and 

(b)  grant  to  the  other  Party  a  royalty-free,  uon-exclu- 
slve,  irrevocable  license  for  the  governmental  purposes 
of  that  other  Party  and  for  purposes  of  mutual  defense 
in  the  country  of  the  recipient  Party  and  third  countries, 
including  use  in  the  production  of  material  in  such  coun- 
tries for  sale  to  the  recipient  Party  by  a  contractor  of 
that  other  Party ; 

2.  in  the  case  of  any  such  invention  or  discovery  which 
is  primarily  useful  in  the  production  or  utilization  of 
special  nuclear  material  or  atomic  energy  and  made  or 
conceived  prior  to  the  time  that  the  information  it  em- 
ploys is  made  available  for  civil  uses,  the  recipient  Party 
shall : 

(a)  obtain,  by  appropriate  means,  suflSeient  right,  title 
and  interest  in  and  to  the  invention  or  discovery,  or 
patent  application  or  patent  thereon,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  its  obligations  under  the  following  two 
subparagraphs  : 

(b)  transfer  and  assign  to  the  other  Party  all  right, 
title  and  interest  in  and  to  the  invention  or  discovery, 
or  patent  application  or  patent  thereon,  in  the  country 
of  that  other  Party,  subject  to  the  retention  of  a  royalty- 
free,  non-exclusive,  irrevocable  license,  with  the  right  to 
grant  sublicenses,  for  all  purposes ;  and 

(c)  grant  to  the  other  Party  a  royalty-free,  non-exclu- 
sive, irrevocable  license,  with  the  right  to  grant  sub- 
licenses, for  all  purposes  in  the  country  of  the  recipient 
Party  and  in  third  countries. 

B.  1.  Each  Party  shall,  to  the  extent  owned  by  it,  or 
any  agency  or  corporation  owned  or  controlled  thereby, 
grant  to   the  other   Party   a   royalty-free,  non-exclusive, 
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irrevocable  license  to  manufacture  and  use  the  subject 
matter  covered  by  any  patent  and  incorporated  in  the 
submarine  propulsion  plant  and  spare  parts  tran-sferred 
pursuant  to  paragraph  A  of  Article  III  for  use  by  the 
licensed  Party  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  paragraph 
C  of  Article  V. 

2.  The  transferring  party  neither  warrants  nor  repre- 
sents that  the  submarine  propulsion  plant  or  any  mate- 
rial or  equipment  transferred  under  Article  III  does  not 
infringe  any  patent  owned  or  controlled  by  other  persons 
and  assumes  no  liability  or  obligation  with  respect 
thereto,  and  the  recipient  Party  agrees  to  indemnify  and 
hold  harmless  the  transferring  Party  from  any  and  all 
liability  arising  out  of  any  infringement  of  any  such 
patent. 

C.  With  respect  to  any  invention  or  discovery,  or 
patent  thereon,  or  license  or  sublicense  therein,  covered 
by  paragraph  A  of  this  Article,  each  Party : 

1.  may,  to  the  extent  of  its  right,  title  and  interest 
therein,  deal  with  the  same  in  its  own  and  third  countries 
as  it  may  desire,  but  shall  in  no  event  discriminate  against 
citizens  of  the  other  Party  in  respect  of  granting  any 
license  or  sublicense  under  the  patents  owned  by  it  in  its 
own  or  any  other  country  ; 

2.  hereby  waives  any  and  all  claims  against  the  other 
Party  for  compensation,  royalty  or  award,  and  hereby 
releases  the  other  Party  with  respect  to  any  and  all  such 
claims. 

D.  1.  No  patent  application  with  respect  to  any  classi- 
fied invention  or  discovery  employing  classified  informa- 
tion which  has  been  communicated  or  exchanged  pursuant 
to  Article  II,  or  derived  from  the  submarine  propulsion 
plant,  material  or  equipment  transferred  pursuant  to 
Article  III,  may  be  filed  : 

(a)  by  either  Party  or  any  person  in  the  country  of 
the  other  Party  except  in  accordance  with  agreed  condi- 
tions and  procedures ;  or 

(b)  in  any  country  not  a  party  to  this  Agi-eement  ex- 
cept as  may  be  agreed  and  subject  to  Articles  VI  and  VII. 

2.  Appropriate  secrecy  or  prohibition  orders  shall  be 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  this  paragraph. 

Article  X 
Previous  Agreements  for  Cooperation 
Effective  from  the  date  on  which  the  present  Agreement 
enters  into  force,  the  cooperation  between  the  Parties 
being  carried  out  under  or  envisaged  by  the  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  Regarding  Atomic  Information  for  Mu- 
tual Defense  Purposes,  which  was  signed  at  Washington 
on  .lune  15,  ig.oo,'  and  by  paragraph  B  of  Article  I  bis 
of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  on  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy,  which  was  signed  at  Washington  on  June  15, 
19.55,*  as  amended  by  the  Amendment  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  .lune  13, 19.5C,°  shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  present  Agreement. 


'  For  text,  see  ihiil..  .Tuly  11,  1955,  p.  63,  or  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts  Series  3322. 
'  TIAS  .3.321. 
•  TIAS  3608. 
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Article  XI 
Definitions 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement : 

A  "Atomic  weapon"  means  any  device  utilizing  atomic 
energy  exclusive  of  the  means  of  transporting  or  propell- 
in-  the  device  (where  such  means  is  a  separable  and 
divisible  part  of  the  device),  the  principal  purpose  of 
which  is  for  use  as,  or  for  development  of,  a  weapon, 
a  weapon  prototype,  or  a  weapon  test  device. 

B  "Classified  information"  means  information,  data, 
materials,  services  or  any  other  matter  with  the  security 
designation  "Confidential"  or  higher  applied  under  the 
le-islation  or  regulations  of  either  the  United  States  or 
the  United  Kingdom,  including  that  designated  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  as  "Restricted  Data"  or 
"Formerly  Restricted  Data"  and  that  designated  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  "ATOMIC". 

C.  "Equipment"  means  any  instrument,  apparatus  or 
facility  and  includes  any  facility,  except  an  atomic 
weapon  capable  of  making  use  of  or  producing  special  nu- 
clear material  and  component  parts  thereof,  and  includes 
submarine  nuclear  propulsion  plant,  reactor  and  military 
reactor. 

D.  "Military  reactor"  means  a  reactor  for  the  propul- 
sion of  naval  vessels,  aircraft  or  land  vehicles  and  mili- 
tary package  power  reactors. 

E.  "Person"  means: 

1.  any  individual,  corporation,  partnership,  firm,  asso- 
ciation, trust,  estate,  public  or  private  institution,  group, 
government  agency  or  government  corporation  other  than 
the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
United  Kingdom  Atomic  Energy  Authority ;  and 

2.  any  legal  successor,  representative,  agent  or  agency 
of  the  foregoing. 

F.  "Reactor"  means  an  apparatus,  other  than  an  atomic 
weapon,  in  which  a  self-supporting  fission  chain  reaction 
is  maintained  and  controlled  by  utilizing  uranium,  pluto- 
nium  or  thorium,  or  any  combination  of  uranium,  pluto- 
nium  or  thorium. 

G.  "Submarine  nuclear  propulsion  plant"  means  a  pro- 
pulsion plant  and  includes  the  reactor,  and  such  control, 
primary,  auxiliary,  steam  and  electric  systems  as  may  be 
necessary  for  propulsion  of  submarines. 

H.  References  in  this  Agreement  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  include  the  United  Kingdom 
Atomic  Energy  Authority. 

Article  XII 
Duration 
This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date  on 
which  each  Government  shall  have  received  from  the 
other  Government  written  notification  that  it  has  com- 
plied with  all  statutory  and  constitutional  requirements 
for  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Agreement,  and  shall  re- 
main in  force  until  terminated  by  agreement  of  both 
Parties,  except  that,  if  not  so  terminated,  Article  II  may 
be  terminated  by  agreement  of  both  Parties,  or  by  either 
Party  on  one  year's  notice  to  the  other  to  take  effect  at 
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the  end  of  a  term  of  ten  years,  or  thereafter  on  one 
year's  notice  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  any  succeeding 
term  of  five  years. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly  authorized, 
have  signed  this  Agreement. 

Done  at  Washington  this  third  day  of  July,  1958,  in 
two  original  texts. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

John  Foster  Dulles 
Secretary  of  State 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  : 

Hood 
Her  Majesty's  Charge  d' Affaires  a.  i. 
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before  subcommittees  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  on  outer  space  propulsion  by  nuclear 
energy.  January  22-February  6,  1958.  232  pp. 
Water  Resource  Programs  of  the  United  States,  Russia, 
and  (Red)  China.  Joint  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  on  S.  Res.  248,  re- 
lationship of  water  resource  development  programs  of 
the  United  States,  Russia,  and  (Red)  China.  Febru- 
ary 17,  18,  and  May  16,  1958.  292  pp. 
Rice  Export  Program  and  Rice  Acreage,  1958.  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Rice  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  March  20  and  April  29,  1958. 
60  pp.  .  ,    , 

Astronautics   and    Space   Exploration.     Hearings   before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Astronautics  and   Space  Ex- 
ploration   on    H.    R.    11881.     April    15-May    12,    1958. 
1.542  pp. 
Review   of   Foreign   Policy,   1958.     Hearings   before   the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  foreign  pol- 
icy (United  States  policies  respecting  the  Far  East,  the 
Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa ) .     Part  2,  May  2-12, 
1958.     215  pp. 
Review   of   Foreign   Policy,   1958.     Hearings   before   the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  foreign  pol- 
icy  (United  States  policies  respecting  Canada).     Part 
3,'May  16,  1958.     92  pp. 
Two    Recommendations    Adopted    by    the    International 
Labor  Conference  at  Geneva  on  June  26,  1956.     Letter 
from  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  relative  to  two  rec- 
ommendations adopted  by  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference at  Geneva  on  June  26,  1956,  as  follows:    (1) 
ILO  recommendation    (no.  101)   concerning  vocational 
training  in  agriculture,  and   (2)   recommendation   (no. 
102)   concerning  welfare  facilities  for  workers,  pursu- 
ant to  article  19  of  the  constitution  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization.    H.  Doc.  405,  June  16,  195S.    24  pp. 
Czechoslovakian  Claims  Fund.     Hearing  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  S.  3557,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (64  Stat.  12).     June  19,  1958.     94  pp. 
Departments  of  State  and  Justice,  the  Judiciary,  and  Re- 
lated  Agencies   Appropriation   Bill,    1059.     Conference 
report  to  accompany  H.  R.  12428.     H.  Rept.  1980,  June 
24,  1958.     6  pp. 
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The  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

Statement  by  Dehiias  H.  Nucher 

U.S.  Special  Representative  in  the  Tmsteeship  Council ' 


Again  I  have  the  pleasure  to  serve  as  Special 
Eepresentative  of  the  United  States  to  report  on 
tlie  principal  events  marking  the  administration 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  since 
July  1,  1957.  As  in  the  past,  I  look  forward  to 
receiving  the  benefits  of  the  views  and  recommen- 
dations of  this  body. 

This  year's  review  has  several  outstanding  fea- 
tures. We  have  been  able  during  the  year  to  bring 
certain  longstanding  problems  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. The  past  year  also  saw  two  disastrous 
typlioons  sweep  through  the  southern  Marshalls, 
through  parts  of  Ponape,  Truk,  and  Yap  districts, 
leaving  widespread  havoc  in  their  wake.  The  first 
of  the.se  typhoons,  known  poj^ularly  to  the  world 
by  its  Weather  Bureau  name  of  Lola,  struck  in 
early  Xovember  and  was  followed  only  2  months 
later  in  the  same  general  area  by  the  even  more 
destructive  Ophelia. 


'Made  in  the  U.X.  Trusteeship  Council  on  June  16 
(U.S./U.N.  press  release  2042  dated  June  13).  Mr. 
Nueker  is  High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands.  For  a  review  of  the  previous  year 
by  Mr.  Xucker,  see  Btnj-ETIN  of  Aug.  5,  19.57,  p.  248. 


The  first  typhoon  concentrated  its  fury  on 
Namorik  Atoll  in  the  southern  Marshalls,  leaving 
over  500  people  homeless  and  destroying  most  of 
the  food  crops  and  coconut  trees  of  that  atoll. 
Where  it  struck  in  the  other  parts  of  the  territory, 
fortunately  only  partial  damage  was  inflicted. 
But  before  certain  of  the  battered  areas  could  re- 
cover from  the  dainages  of  this  November  storm, 
typhoon  Ophelia  swept  down  upon  us.  Moving 
first  on  the  Jaluit  area  in  the  southern  Marshalls, 
it  left  behind  an  entire  atoll  in  devastation.  Close 
to  1,L!00  individuals  in  this  single  atoll  were  ren- 
dered homeless  and  14  individuals  washed  out  to 
sea  and  lost.  Not  content  with  the  almost  com- 
plete destruction  on  Jaluit  Atoll  in  the  Marshalls, 
Ophelia  then  moved  westward  ravaging  again  the 
areas  in  Ponape  and  Truk  districts  which  had  been 
hard  hit  by  the  November  typhoon.  Within  hours 
after  it  was  known  that  emergency-relief  measures 
were  needed,  planes  and  ships  carrying  food  and 
water,  medicines,  and  supplies  were  on  their  way 
to  the  stricken  areas.  The  scope  and  seriousness 
of  the  disaster  led  to  my  immediate  departure  for 
Washington,  D.C.    I  am  proud  to  report  that  full 
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cooperation  and  immediate  assistance  were  re- 
ceived at  all  levels  of  our  Government.  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Territories,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  United 
States  Congress  were  most  sympathetic.  In  record 
time  an  emergency  appropriation  of  $1,350,000  re- 
ceived preliminary  approval,  and,  within  a  matter 
of  weeks  after  the  disaster,  we  were  assured  by 
Members  of  the  Congress  that  this  administra- 
tion could  embark  on  a  full-scale  rehabilitation 
program. 


Administration 

A  major  event  of  general  administrative  signi- 
ficance during  the  year  was  the  revision  of  the 
Micronesian  Title  and  Pay  Plan.  This  revision 
resulted  in  setting  up  two  wage  schedules  for  our 
Micronesian  workers,  one  based  on  trades  and 
mechanical  type  of  work  and  the  other  on  clerical, 
administrative,  and  professional  type  positions. 

During  the  year  our  permanent  Micronesian 
personnel  increased  from  1,857  to  1,995,  reflecting 
not  only  expansion  m  such  fields  as  public  health, 
education,   fisheries,    and   construction   but    also 
pointing  up  the  emphasis  on  the  administration 
policy  of  training  and  using  qualified  Microne- 
sians  wherever  possible  as  replacements  for  United 
States  staff  members.    Since  1951,  33  Government 
positions  formerly  held  by  such  staff  members 
ranging  through  such  categories  as  district  direc- 
tor of  public  health,  district  director  of  education, 
chief  nurse,  finance  officer,  and  the  like  have  been 
taken  over  by  qualified  Micronesians.    This  past 
year  saw  additional  top  positions  filled  in  this 
manner.    A  Ponapean  took  over  as  district  direc- 
tor of  public  health  in  Ponape  district;  a  Trukese 
was  appointed  finance  officer  in  Truk.    A  nursing- 
instructor  position  in  the  Nurses'  Training  School 
in  Palau  was  filled  by  a  qualified  Micronesian 
nurse  as  were  positions  in  other  departments. 
Within  the  next  few  months  two  additional  district 
directorships  of  public  health  will  be  turned  over 
to  qualified  Micronesian  medical  practitioners,  as 
will  be  positions  of  assistant  supply  officers  in 
several  districts.     In  addition  to  the  on-the-job 
training  for  Micronesian  workers,  a  special  schol- 
arship program  has  been  established  to  give  pro- 
fessional training  to  selected  individuals  to  equip 
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them  to  handle  professional  positions  now  filled 
by  nonindigenous  staff  members. 

Economic  Development 

Our  economic  policy  continues  to  be  one  of  aid- 
ing the  Micronesians  to  expand  and  develop  their 
own  economy.  With  the  chartering  last  year  of 
two  new  limited-stock  trading  companies,  there 
are  now  nine  such  companies  in  operation,  han- 
dling most  of  the  import  and  export  trade 
throughout  the  territory.  Over  $486,000  has  been 
extended  in  development  loans  to  the  local  trading 
companies  to  enable  them  to  move  toward  com- 
plete self-sufficiency. 

Copra  production  during  the  first  half  of  this 
fiscal  year  was  well  over  7,000  short  tons,  and, 
had  we  been  able  to  maintain  this  production,  our 
yearly  export  for  this  fiscal  year  would  have  been 
over  14,000  tons — potentially  the  highest  amount 
the  territory  would  have  produced  since  World 
War  II.     The  two  typhoons  of  November  and 
January    ripped    through    our    heaviest    copra- 
producing  areas  stripping  trees  of  nuts,  damag- 
ing and  uprooting  thousands  of  trees.     In  many 
areas  it  will  be  years,  in  some  instances  8  or  more, 
before  full  copra  production  is  again  established. 
In  the  Marshall  district  alone  a  20-percent  de- 
crease in  copra  production  is  anticipated  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  destruction  of  palms  by  these  two 
typhoons.     Yet  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  the 
typhoons  we  expect  this  fiscal  year  to  export  at 
least  12,000  short  tons  of  copra  with  a  revenue 
approximating  $1,300,000.     This,  in  actuality,  will 
be  only  some  1,300  short  tons  under  last  year's 
production,  and  the  overall  revenue  decrease  will 
be  only  about  $100,000.    For  the  typhoon-stricken 
areas,  the  major  source  of  cash  mcome  has  been 
greatly  curtailed  or  temporarily  destroyed.     The 
Copra  Stabilization  Fmid  was  able  to  maintain  a 
constant  price  of  $110  to  the  producer  for  grade- 
one  copra  during  the  year,  with  the  necessity  of 
withdrawing  about  $50,000  from  the  fund  accoimt 
to  achieve  this  stabilization.    At  the  end  of  last 
month  the  stabilization   fimd  balance  stood  at 
$845,000,    affording,    we    feel,    ample   protection 
against  the  fluctuations  of  the  copra  market  for 
the  forthcoming  year. 

Trochus  production  during  fiscal  year  1957  fell 
to  the  lowest  point  since  1953,  due  largely  to  un- 
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certainty  of  the  market  and  refusal  of  trochus 
buyers  to  make  lirm  quotations  on  prices.  Since 
Micronesians  could  not  anticipate  their  returns, 
many  were  imwillino-  to  dive  for  trochus.  Micro- 
nesian  ofTu-ials,  in  cooperation  with  district  con- 
gresses and  local  advisory  councils,  took  advantage 
of  the  imcertain  market  to  institute  badly  needed 
conservation  measures  in  selected  areas.  In  two 
of  the  formerly  lieaviest  trochus-producing  areas, 
local  legislative  bodies  declared  a  closed  season  on 
trochus.  Thus,  only  some  1 64  short  tons  of  trochus 
were  marketed  this  past  fiscal  year,  which,  selling 
at  a  price  of  $750  a  short  ton,  grossed  approxi- 
mately $123,000.  This  was  a  sharp  contrast  to  the 
top  price  of  $1,160  a  ton  last  year,  when  350  tons 
grossed  over  $388,000. 

Vegetable  production  was  less  than  last  fiscal 
year,  the  decline  being  brought  about  by  the  No- 
vember typlioon  which  damaged  the  farms  on 
Eota  and  Tinian,  the  two  largest  vegetable-pro- 
ducing areas  for  the  territory.  We  expect,  how- 
ever, that  this  coming  year  will  show  an 
appreciable  increase  in  the  production  of  market- 
able vegetables. 

Agriculture 

Tlie  disastrous  typhoons,  which  destroyed  food 
crops  as  well  as  income  crops  in  various  parts  of 
the  territory,  vividly  brought  home  to  us  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  at  all  times  a  strong  agri- 
cultural program.  The  emphasis  that  has  been 
given  in  tliis  field  stood  us  in  good  stead  under 
the  test  of  disaster.  Since  during  the  past  3  years 
our  agricultural  staff  had  been  doubled  and  pro- 
grams in  coconut  development  and  improvement 
of  subsistence  crops  had  been  stressed,  we  were 
better  able  to  develop  agricultural-rehabilitation 
programs  for  the  devastated  regions  quickly  and 
efficiently.  In  all  of  the  typhoon  areas  the  re- 
planting of  coconut  trees  and  subsistence  crops 
is  under  way.  Through  our  agricultural  special- 
ists we  are  attempting  to  rebuild  the  shattered 
subsistence  economy  in  a  manner  which  will  give 
generations  of  Micronesians  still  to  come  a  more 
secure  economic  base. 

In  all  areas  of  the  trust  territory  we  are  press- 
ing forward  on  a  program  of  coconut  rehabilita- 
tion and  replanting  as  well  as  fostering  demon- 
stration programs  for  better  copra   processing. 


The  improvement  of  subsistence  crops  also  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  major  goals  of  our  agri- 
cultural program  as  does  improvement  of  the 
livestock  of  the  area. 

A  plant  pathologist  during  the  year  devoted  his 
time  to  the  investigation  of  plant  diseases  in  the 
territory,  and  his  final  report  and  recommenda- 
tions currently  are  under  study  by  our  director 
of  agriculture.  In  the  Palau  district,  control  of 
the  rhinoceros  beetle  has  progi'essed  to  a  point 
where  copra  production  showed  a  25-percent  in- 
crease over  last  year.  The  predatory  scolia  wasp 
now  appears  to  be  firmly  established  throughout 
the  rhinoceros  beetle-infested  area.  We  cannot 
as  yet  say  that  the  predatory  wasp  is  the  major 
factor  in  control,  but  along  with  our  other  control 
methods  and  extermination  program  we  can  now 
state  that  large  areas,  foi'merly  pest-ridden,  ap- 
pear to  be  under  control  and  can  be  replanted 
to  coconuts. 

The  menace  of  the  giant  African  snail  is  still 
with  us.  The  species  of  carnivorous  snail  which  we 
introduced  as  a  control  measure  several  years  ago 
as  a  predator  has  not  satisfactorily  been  able  to 
acclimate  to  the  natural  conditions  of  our  area. 
This  past  year  we  introduced  a  different  species  of 
carnivorous  snail,  the  euglandina,  which  has 
proven  remarkably  successful  in  Hawaii,  and  we 
hope  this  new  introduction  will  succeed  where  the 
previous  introductions  did  not. 

Wliile  recent  studies  indicate  that  the  experi- 
mental cacao  plantation  on  Babelthuap  would  not 
be  successful  because  of  local  soil  conditions,  cocoa- 
development  work  has  continued  elsewhere  in  the 
various  districts.  In  Ponape  and  Yap  the  ty- 
phoons destroyed  many  of  the  pods  on  the  trees. 
We  are  stressing  cocoa  planting  in  suitable  areas  in 
the  hope  of  providing  another  cash  crop  for  the 
Micronesians. 

In  the  past  year  we  moved  from  the  planning 
stages  of  a  fisheries  program  into  the  first  stages 
of  implementing  that  program.  A  subsistence 
fishing  project  is  now  under  way,  and  we  are 
planning  to  start  in  the  near  future,  on  an  experi- 
mental basis,  a  small-scale  commercial  fishing 
project.  A  fisheries  management  officer  has  been 
added  to  our  staff  and  has  embarked  on  a  program 
of  establishment  of  subsistence  fisheries.  For  the 
Palau  area  we  hope  within  the  next  fiscal  year 
to  procure  a  fishing  vessel  suitable  for  experi- 
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mental  commercial  fishing  and  to  set  up  a  fish-dry- 
ing plant  and  a  fish-freezing  unit.  Eventually  we 
hope  also  to  move  into  the  operation  of  a  small- 
scale  pilot  canning  plant.  All  of  these  programs 
will  be  designed  for  the  time  being  to  provide  fish 
for  the  Micronesian  markets  and  thus  cut  down 
the  import  of  fisli  in  various  forms  from  outside 
the  territory.  Wliile  it  is  doubtful  as  to  whether 
the  Micronesian  economy  can  build  up  a  commer- 
cial fisliing  progi'am  which  could  compete  on  the 
world  market,  we  should,  with  proper  manage- 
ment, be  able  to  provide  for  most  of  the  needs  of 
the  territory  itself  from  the  rich  marine  resources 
of  the  area. 

During  the  year  also  our  marine  biologist  com- 
pleted a  2-year  study  of  trochus,  and  as  a  result  of 
his  recommendations  various  districts  put  into  ef- 
fect needed  conservation  programs.  Trochus  sanc- 
tuaries have  been  establislied.  Trochus  also  was 
planted  in  new  areas  where  it  is  hoped  trochus  will 
become  established  and,  in  time,  provide  an  addi- 
tional source  of  cash  income  to  local  inliabitants. 

Education 

Tlie  intent  of  our  educational  system  is  to  pro- 
vide a  type  of  education  wliich  will  equip  tlie 
Micronesians  to  be  useful  citizens  within  the 
framework  of  their  own  society.  Increasingly,  as 
the  Micronesians  acquire  the  necessary  training, 
we  are  turning  over  important  positions  in  the  edu- 
cation department  to  them.  In  six  districts  all 
positions  within  the  educational  departments  are 
staffed  with  qualified  Micronesians,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  teacher  trainers  in  each  district,  tlie 
district  educational  administrators,  and  the  spe- 
cialized teachers  at  PICS  [Pacific  Islands  Cen- 
tral School] .  In  the  Marshalls  district,  as  has  been 
previously  reported,  even  the  district  directorship 
of  education  lias  been  taken  over  by  a  Marshallese. 

Over  12,000  children  throughout  the  territory 
are  in  schools,  either  in  the  public  or  privately 
supported  schools. 

Elementary  education  is  almost  completely  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  communities.  The  educa- 
tion department  helps  by  providing  needed  edu- 
cational materials,  training  for  the  local  teachers, 
and  grants-in-aid  for  construction,  but  the  com- 
munity itself  provides  for  the  elementary  educa- 
tion of  its  children.  The  concern  and  interest  of 
the  local  communities  in  elementary  education  is 
demonstrated  in  many  ways.    In  five  districts  now 


the  local  legislative  bodies  have  passed  legislation 
setting  minimum  salary  schedules  and  a  system  of 
centralized  payment  of  all  elementary-school  sal- 
aries. Seven  new  elementary  schools  were  built  by 
local  communities  during  the  year,  several  of 
whicli  were  constructed  under  our  grant-in-aid 
jirogram.  In  Truk,  for  example,  Moen  munici- 
pality currently  is  constructing  an  8-room  ele- 
mentary school  at  a  cost  of  $17,000.  Of  this 
amount,  $7,000  was  furnislied  by  the  administra- 
tion through  the  grant-in-aid  program,  with  Moen 
municipality  supplying  the  remaining  $10,000. 
Rota  municipality  in  the  Marshalls,  witli  the  aid 
of  an  administration  grant,  this  year  completed  a 
7-room  elementary  school  which  presently  is  the 
most  modern  elementary  school  in  the  trust 
territory. 

"Wliile  the  administration  supports  the  inter- 
mediate-scliool  system,  the  people  increasingly  are 
demonstrating  community  concern  and  interest 
in  this  level  of  education.  In  Yap,  for  example,  a 
new  boys'  dormitoi-y  was  constructed  under  a 
joint  grant-in-aid  program.  The  seventh  public 
intermediate  scliool  of  the  territory  and  the  first 
to  be  located  outside  a  district  center  will  start 
classes  this  fall  at  Kusaie.  Altliougli  this  new 
intermediate  school  was  not.  built  under  the  grant- 
in-aid  program  it  was  the  result  of  joint  effort. 
The  administration  provided  $15,000  for  materials 
and  supplies  and  will  staff  and  maintain  the 
school.  The  Kusaiens  donated  most  of  the  labor 
for  its  construction. 

Each  year  sees  more  Mici'onesian  students  seek- 
ing higher  education  outside  the  territory.  This 
year  at  least  275  students  were  studying  outside 
tlie  territory,  189  attending  high  school  or  junior 
college  in  Guam,  53  in  Hawaii,  13  in  the  Philip- 
pines, 20  in  the  United  States  and  Fiji.  Last  year 
three  scholarships  were  granted  to  eacli  district, 
except  Rota,  for  advanced  training  abroad,  and  a 
similar  number  were  awarded  for  tlie  coming  year. 
Most  of  tliis  type  of  scholarship  is  for  a  2-year 
period,  although  a  third  year  occasionally  is 
awarded  to  outstanding  scholars. 

A  new  and  special  type  of  scholarship  pro- 
gram designed  to  give  professional  training  in 
selected  fields  was  instituted.  Tliese  scholar- 
ships are  intended  to  take  the  recipients  through 
a  full  college  and  professional  course.  To  date 
under  this  program  two  special  scholarships  for 
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I,    tlie  study  of  law  have  been  m'anted,  as  liavc  two 
^    special  schohn-sliips  in  the  Held  of  education. 

An  important  activity  of  the  year  was  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  of  the  teacher  trainers  in 
tlie  outlyin<r  areas.  At  Truk  district  a  district 
teacher-training  institute  was  established,  and  the 
success  of  tlie  program  tliere  led  to  the  planning 
of  similar  teacher-training  units  at  all  district 
centers.  Vocational  education  was  given  increased 
emphasis  at  all  intermediate  schools.  The  de- 
velopment of  educational  materials  written  in  the 
local  vernaculars  and  adapted  to  the  local  cultures 
moved  forward  in  all  districts. 

The  departments  of  public  health  and  educa- 
tion continued  joint  efforts  in  the  field  of  health 
education.  Similarly,  programs  of  school  agri- 
culture and  adult  education  were  pushed  vigor- 
ously. 

Public  Health 

As  reported  at  previous  Council  meetings,  ma- 
jor attention  is  being  given  to  the  serious  health 
problem  of  tuberculosis.  A  BCG  vaccine  pro- 
gram is  in  its  second  year,  and  work  already  has 
been  completed  in  Yap  district.  In  other  districts 
this  program  continues. 

The  first  major  epidemic  in  the  history  of  the 
present  administering  authority  occurred  in  Palau 
district  during  July  of  1957.  Here  the  Asian 
flu,  apparently  brought  in  by  crew  members  of 
one  of  our  ships,  within  a  short  period  of  time 
afflicted  some  85-90  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  Palau  district.  This  influenza  epidemic 
struck  during  a  period  when  our  American  dis- 
trict medical  director  was  on  home  leave  and  only 
Micronesian  medical  practitioners  were  on  duty  in 
the  district.  Upon  learning  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  influenza  epidemic,  my  staff  at  headquarters 
prepared  to  mobilize,  if  necessary,  our  medical 
staff  and  facilities  from  other  districts  as  well  as 
calling  upon  the  United  States  Naval  Hospital  in 
Guam  for  emergency  aid.  The  Palauan  medical 
practitioners,  Palauan  nurses,  and  other  local  staff 
plunged  into  the  monumental  task  of  battling  an 
outbreak  of  epidemic  proportion,  while  carrying 
on  at  the  same  time  all  of  the  routine  duties  of 
a  busy  district  hospital.  I  am  proud  to  report 
that  the  Micronesian  medical  staff  had  control  of 
the  situation  from  the  very  outset  and  did  such 
a  capable  job  that  our  district  administrator  at 


Palau  did  not  feel  it  was  necessary  to  call  for 
outside  help.  Members  of  this  Council  recently 
may  have  seen  a  magazine  story  on  the  work  of 
tlie  Micronesian  medical  practitioners  in  one  of 
the  well-known  United  States  weekly  magazines. 
That  story  not  only  describes  the  fine  work  the 
local  medical  staff  at  Palau  district  did  in  combat- 
ing the  influenza  epidemic  but  also  tells  in  detail 
how  the  medical  practitioners  throughout  the  ter- 
ritory are  handling  the  public-health  program. 

We  are  indeed  proud  of  our  Micronesian  medi- 
cal practitioners,  our  dentists,  nurses,  laboratory 
technicians,  sanitarians,  and  other  public-health 
workers.  The  success  of  our  Micronesian  health- 
training  program,  to  us,  is  one  of  our  outstanding 
achievements. 

This  past  year  a  Ponapean  medical  practitioner 
assumed  full  control  of  all  public-health  activities 
in  the  Ponape  district.  Now,  in  two  of  our  dis- 
tricts, all  public-health  functions  are  under  Micro- 
nesian direction.  Within  the  next  few  months 
we  also  anticipate  the  replacement  of  two  ad- 
ditional United  States  district  directors  of  pub- 
lic health  by  qualified  Micronesian  medical  prac- 
titioners. 

During  the  past  year  two  new  field  hospitals — 
one  at  Ebeye  and  the  other  at  Kusaie — were  put 
into  operation.  These  field  hospitals  are  headed 
by  licensed  Micronesian  medical  practitioners  and 
staffed  by  trained  and  qualified  local  personnel. 
We  now  liave  nine  hospital  units  in  operation, 
seven  main  district  units  and  the  above  two  field 
units.  A  tenth  oiit-island  field  hospital  is  under- 
going construction  at  Jabor  in  the  Jaluit  Atoll 
and  will,  we  hope,  be  in  operation  by  next  year. 
Work  continues  on  new  hospital  construction  at 
the  district  centers. 

Special  training  of  laboratory  technicians  as 
well  as  postgraduate  training  for  nurses  and  medi- 
cal interns  continued  during  the  year  in  Hawaii. 
An  advanced  coureo  in  anesthesia  for  selected 
trainees  was  carried  out  in  Guam  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Guam  Naval  Hospital  and  will  con- 
tinue this  present  year. 

The  program  of  training  out-island  health  aides 
at  all  district  hospitals  was  intensified.  In  some 
districts,  as  in  the  Marshalls,  this  training  course 
was  extended  from  6  montlis  to  a  full  year.  Dur- 
ing the  year  a  World  Health  Organization  health 
educator  spent  several  weeks  in  the  territory  ad- 
vising the  health  and  education  departments  on 
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their  health-education  program.  Largely  through 
his  inspiration  discussions  are  being  lield  looking 
toward  the  development  of  a  health-education 
training  course  imder  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
"World  Health  Organization,  the  trust  territory, 
and  the  Govei-mnent  of  Guam.  If  tliese  discus- 
sions lead  to  the  actual  holding  of  the  training 
course  in  Guam  this  year,  it  is  proposed  that  train- 
ing courses  will  be  held  in  subsequent  years  in 
Saipan  and  Ponape.  To  each  of  these  courses 
the  trust  territory  proposes  to  send  some  25  to  30 
trainees  from  tlie  fields  of  education  and  public 
health  for  intensive  training  in  public-health  edu- 
cation. We  will  also  furnish  part  of  the  teacliing 
staff. 

Construction 

Our  construction  program  has  gone  forward  in 
all  districts.  We  believe  it  is  essential  that  needed 
consti-uction  in  the  areas  of  power  plants,  ware- 
houses, roads,  harbors  and  docking  facilities,  re- 
frigeration plants,  administration  buildings,  and 
the  like  should  be  accomplished  within  the  con- 
fines of  our  local  Micronesian  resources,  not  by 
bringing  in  outside  contractors  and  outside  labor. 
Our  long-range  construction  program  may  thus 
take  more  time  to  bring  to  completion,  but,  by  so 
doing,  we  not  only  provide  training  for  Micro- 
nesians  but  also  chamiel  most  of  the  construction 
funds  into  the  Micronesian  economy. 

While  typhoons  Lola  and  Ophelia  brought 
about  temporal^  setbacks  to  the  construction  pro- 
gram in  Truk  and  Ponape,  in  general  our  overall 
program  progressed  satisfactorily.  Major  proj- 
ects completed  during  the  year  included  such 
needed  facilities  as  new  power  plants,  new  re- 
frigeration plants,  permanent  staff  housing,  new 
public-works  centers,  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
smaller  projects. 

The  total  nmnber  of  employees  engaged  in  pub- 
lic works  at  tlie  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  over 
1,000,  of  which  92  percent  were  Micronesian. 
Close  to  $900,000  was  allotted  for  construction 
purposes  during  the  fiscal  year.  Thus,  in  the 
past  3  yeai-s  we  have  spent  well  over  $2i/2  million 
on  our  constniction  program.  Upon  completion 
of  the  present  program  of  building  permanent  in- 
stallations, the  territory  will  possess  a  physical 
plant  commensurate  with  the  services  the  adminis- 
tration must  render. 


Communications 

The  enormous  sea  area  over  which  we  must  op- 
erate makes  our  supply  and  logistic  operation  one 
of  considerable  magnitude.  The  administration 
has  continued  the  program  of  replacing  wartime- 
built,  higli-speed-engined  vessels  with  vessels 
more  suitable  for  the  area.  During  the  year  a 
contract  was  made  with  a  Japanese  firm  for  the 
construction  of  a  140-foot  passenger-cargo  vessel 
for  intradistrict  work.  Delivery  of  tliis  new 
ship  is  expected  in  July  of  this  year,  and  it  has 
been  designated  as  tlie  new  station  vessel  for 
Ponape  district. 

Air  transportation  in  the  area  was  provided  as 
in  previous  years  by  our  fleet  of  three  amphibious 
SA-16A  planes.  Extra  flights  due  to  the  typhoon 
emergencies,  medical  lifts,  and  added  require- 
ments of  transportation  of  persomiel  resulted  in 
trust  territory  aircraft  being  flown  more  miles 
than  any  previous  year. 

Our  radio  communication  system,  particularly 
our  out-island  network,  has  been  strengthened. 
Eongelap  joined  this  network  during  the  past 
year  as  did  Namorik — making  a  total  of  17  out- 
island  radio  stations  in  operation  throughout  the 
territory. 

Political  Development 

We  have  continued,  in  the  year  under  review, 
to  press  forward  in  all  phases  of  political  develop- 
ment. The  institution  of  a  systematic  program  of 
chartering  of  municipalities  throughout  the  terri- 
tory met  in  some  areas  with  deep  interest  and  re- 
sponse. This  community  interest  had  an  unex- 
pected effect  on  our  target  dates-  for  the  chartering 
of  municipalities.  In  Truk,  for  example,  the  local 
communities  saw  in  the  formal  chartering  pro- 
gram an  opportunity  to  launch  a  program  of  po- 
litical education  on  the  local  level.  In  Moen  mu- 
nicipality, seat  of  the  district  center  of  the  Truk 
district,  the  municifDal  council  composed  of  village 
heads  met  regularly  once  or  twice  a  week  for  a 
period  of  3  months  with  representatives  of  the 
administration,  studying  and  discussing  in  detail 
the  proposed  charter  revisions  before  presenting 
the  formal  request  for  a  charter  to  the  office  of  the 
High  Commissioner.  Here  and  in  other  munici- 
palities public  meetings  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  charter  program  have  been  held. 

The  initiation  of  this  formal  program  of  char- 
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tering  of  municipalities  demonstrated  again  the 
/  wisdom  of  moving  slowly  on  a  progriun  of  po- 
litical development.  It  is  our  contention,  shared 
by  the  local  political  leaders,  that,  until  the  people 
fully  comprehend  and  appreciate  what  a  formal 
charter  means  in  terms  of  their  local  political  de- 
velopment, the  granting  of  a  charter  is  a  somewhat 
meaningless  gesture.  For  this  reason  the  number 
of  charters  granted  during  the  year  was  smaller 
than  we  had  originally  anticipated.  In  three  dis- 
tricts also,  the  Marshalls,  Ponape,  and  Truk,  the 
necessary  introductory  and  orientation  work  was 
brought  to  a  virtual  standstill  for  several  months 
when  all  local  energies  had  to  be  devoted  to  ty- 
phoon relief  and  rehabilitation  work.  Thus  we 
I  granted  only  12  municipal  charters  rather  than  the 
20  that  we  earlier  had  expected  to  give  out  by  June 
1958.  In  retrospect  it  now  appears  that  a  longer 
orientation  period  is  needed  than  we  thought  when 
the  pi'ogram  was  launched. 

Political  progress  on  a  district  level  lias  been 
very  satisf  actorj-.  With  the  granting  of  a  charter 
last  August,  a  district-wide  unicameral  congress 
came  into  being  in  Truk  district  3  years  before 
the  target  date  set  for  that  event.  Truk  Congress 
held  its  first  meeting  last  October  and  had  a  most 
successful  session. 

An  interesting  political  development  along  dis- 
trict-wide lines  has  been  the  trend  to  abolish  the 
bicameral  bodies,  one  house  of  which  was  hei-edi- 
tary,  into  unicameral  bodies  with  entire  member- 
ship elected.  In  May  of  this  year  a  constitutional 
convention  of  elected  delegates  from  all  munici- 
palities of  Ponape  district  met  in  Kolonia,  the 
Ponape  district  center,  to  consider  waj's  and  means 
of  turning  the  present  two-house  Ponape  Island 
Congress  into  a  districtwide  congress.  A  draft  of 
a  charter  establishing  a  unicameral  legislative 
body  is  now  under  study. 

This  proposed  unicameral  congress  for  Ponape 
will  be  a  step  forward,  for  in  that  district  the 
original  island  congress  had  insisted  upon  an 
hereditaiT  house  of  nobles  in  addition  to  an  elected 
house  of  peoples'  representatives.  It  is  gratifying 
to  report  that  much  of  the  impetus  for  setting  up 
a  unicameral  body  in  Ponape  district,  with  all 
membership  elected,  stemmed  from  the  hereditary 
nobles  themselves. 

In  the  Marshalls  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of 
the  Marshall  Islands  District  Congress  last  Octo- 


ber also  resolved  to  study  ways  and  means  for  the 
drafting  of  a  new  charter  which  would  establish 
a  unicameral  legislative  body.  Throughout  the 
year  the  Marshall  Islands  Congress  Holdover 
Committee  worked  on  this  problem  and,  in  consul- 
tation with  a  special  headquarters  consultant  on 
jjolitical  affairs,  prepared  a  draft  for  a  new  char- 
ter which  will  be  considered  this  coming  August 
during  the  1958  annual  session  of  the  present 
Congress. 

Yap  district  as  yet  does  not  envision  a  district- 
wide  elective  legislative  body  since  its  out-island 
areas  pose  problems  somewhat  unique  to  that  dis- 
trict. A  formal  charter  designed  to  establish  a 
Yap  Island  legislative  council  currently  is  under 
preparation  and  should  be  ready  for  submission 
to  my  office  within  the  next  few  months. 

A  highlight  of  the  year  was  the  holding  last 
October  in  Guam  for  the  second  time  of  an  inter- 
district  conference  of  Micronesian  leaders.  The 
success  of  this  conference,  to  which  all  delegates  in 
each  district  were  elected  by  representative  legis- 
lative or  advisory  bodies,  led  to  the  decision  to 
schedule  this  conference  on  an  annual  basis.  At 
the  request  of  the  delegates  tliis  group  shall  be 
known  as  the  Interdistrict  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  High  Commissioner.  In  summing  up  his  im- 
pressions one  of  the  Micronesian  delegates  ex- 
pressed himself  in  his  closing  remarks  by  these 
words : 

To  me,  the  fact  that  we  met,  regardless  of  whether 
anything  is  accomplished,  is  itself  a  great  advance  in  our 
political  development.  I  am  saying  this  because  con- 
ferences of  this  nature  are  the  first  in  our  history.  I  no 
longer  feel  like  a  stranger  to  the  other  delegates,  but  as 
though  we  are  brothers  living  on  different  islands.  I  am 
no  longer  afraid  to  speak  out. 

If  interdistrict  conferences  did  nothing  but 
bring  about  this  feeling  of  unity,  I  would  feel  that 
they  are  indeed  worth  while.  They  are  valuable 
also  in  that  Micronesians  are  learning  from  each 
other  at  these  conferences  as  is  our  administration. 
As  a  residt  of  meetings  of  this  nature  our  task  of 
administration  is  made  easier  and  more  responsive 
to  the  true  needs  of  the  Micronesians.  Other  ter- 
ritory-wide conferences  during  the  year,  such  as 
the  judicial  conference  and  the  educational  con- 
ference, in  which  Micronesians  from  all  districts 
participated,  brought  about  better  understanding 
of  common  problems. 

At  earlier  Trusteeship  sessions  various  membere 
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have  commented  on  the  fact  that  a  imif orm  age  f or 
suffrage  was  not  found  throughout  the  territory, 
specifically  noting  that  voting  age  started  at  26 
years  in  the  Palau  district.  This  administration 
has  maintained  that  the  setting  of  a  voting  age 
should  be  done  by  the  people  tliemselves,  not  by 
arbitrary  action  on  our  part.  I  am  thus  very 
pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  during  the  past 
year  the  Palau  Congress  of  their  own  volition  re- 
vised the  age  of  suffrage  downward  to  21  years. 

Claim  Settlement 

The  success  with  which  we  made  settlement  of 
the  land  claims  for  the  people  of  Kill  and  Ujelang 
already  has  been  described  in  detail  to  this  Coun- 
cil, both  in  my  verbal  report  last  year  as  well  as 
in  our  aimual  report  of  1957,  -  which  is  up  for  re- 
view at  this  session. 

We  have  continued  to  work  toward  the  settle- 
ment of  remaining  land  claims  elsewhere  in  the 
territory.     All  remaining  land  claims  in  the  Yap 
district,  specifically  those  in  Ulithi,  should  be 
settled  by  July  1  of  this  year.     Money  has  been  set 
aside  for  final  settlement  of  remaining  claims  in 
Palau  district,  and  these  too,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
settled  by  the  end  of  this  calendar  year.     Only  in 
the  Marshall  Islands  district  do  appreciable  land 
claims  still  remain  unresolved,  some  due  to  still 
needed  cadastral  surveying  and  final  land  deter- 
minations, others  pending  agreement  of  acceptable 
terms  to  the  owners  and  the  Trust  Territory  Gov- 
ernment.    Claimants  in  the  Kwajalein  Atoll  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  legal  counsel  in  ne- 
eotiating  settlement  of  tlieir  claims.     We  are  now 
ens-ae-ed  in  conversations  with  the  lawyers  to  seek 
agreement  on  procedural  aspects  of  their  represen- 
tation of  the  claimants. 

The  last  remaining  claims  of  a  contractual 
nature,  the  redeeming  of  Micronesian-held  Japa- 
nese bonds  and  of  postal  savings,  are  in  the  fuial 
state  of  settlement.  We  had  expected  to  have  all 
claims  of  this  type  completed  by  the  end  of  this 
month.  Since  most  of  the  postal  savings  are  very 
small  in  amount,  many  Micronesians  as  yet  have 
not  turned  in  their  claims.  It  now  appears  that 
the  settlement  of  these  remaining  tiny  claims  will 
stretch  over  an  indeterminate  i^eriod.  Suthcient 
funds  for  final  settlement  of  postal  savings  claims 
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have  been  set  aside  and  will  be  disbursed  until  all    ,j 
are  met.  | 

I 
Relocation  of  Displaced  Persons  | 

An  outstanding  event  of  this  year  was  the  return     I 
of  the  people  of  Rongelap  Island  to  their  home     , 
atoll  in  the  Marshall  Islands.    All  reports  to  date     • 
indicate  that  the  Eongelapese  are  making  a  satis-     ; 
factory    adjustment.     As   in    any    relocation   of     | 
people  minor  problems  still  remain  to  be  worked     i 
out,  but,  in  general,  the  adjustment  back  to  atoll     j 
life  has  been  faster  and  smoother  than  we  expected. 
As  members  of  this  Council  know,  each  year  a  very 
thorough  medical  reexamination  of  the  people  of     \ 
Rongelap  and  Utirik  has  been  carried  out.    This     j 
year's  examination  conducted  in  Utirik  and  in     i 
Rongelap  during  March  demonstrated  again  that    j 
tlie  people  are  in  good  health.     Not  only  does    j 
Rongelap  today  have  a  fully  equipped  dispensary    ■ 
manned  by  a  trained  health  aide  but  with  their 
two-way  island  radio  are  constantly  in  contact    | 
with  our  medical  staff  at  Ebeye  or  Majuro.    If    | 
necessary,  we  can  arrange  to  have  a  plane  at    i 
Rongelap  within  a  matter  of  2  to  3  hours  to  handle 
any  medical  emergency. 

We  are  encouraging  as  fast  as  possible  the  re- 
planting of  all  types  of  subsistence  foods.  To  this 
end  we  are  employing  an  additional  agriculturist 
to  aid  the  Rongelapese  in  the  rehabilitation  of  their 
local  food  crops. 

We  have  continued  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  the  Kili  and  Ujelang  people.  This  year  each 
group  received  sizable  interest  payments  from  the 
trust  funds  established  for  them  by  the  land  claims 
settlement  of  last  year.  This  interest  payment 
amounted  to  $10,000  for  the  Kili  people  and  $4,500 
for  the  people  of  Ujelang.  Added  to  their  copra 
income,  the  cash  income  of  both  peoples  more  than 
doubled  as  a  result. 

At  Kili  also  the  first  6  months  of  the  year  saw 
the  very  successful  operation  of  the  50-foot 
schooner,  the  Liira.  The  operation  of  this  Kili 
boat  effectively  broke  the  former  isolation  of  Kill 
and  enabled  the  people  to  use  their  small  islands 
in  the  Jaluit  lagoon.  I  regret  to  report  that  the 
Libra  was  driven  on  the  reef  at  Kili  by  the  typhoon 
last  November  and  sank,  fortunately  with  no  loss 
of  life.  Fortunately  also,  Kili  suffered  only  slight 
damage  to  tree  crops  in  this  storm.  When  in  early 
January  the  second  disastrous  typhoon  smashed 
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into  the  Jalviit  Atoll,  the  island  of  Kili  again  was 
spared.  Only  relatively  slight  damage  to  crops 
and  homes  occurred.  The  Kili  settlement  on 
Jalnit,  however,  was  wiped  out  along  with  the  rest 
of  Jabor.  and  the  Kili  people  resident  there  re- 
turned to  their  home  island.  The  people  of  Kili, 
with  their  island  relatively  untouched  by  the 
typhoons  and  with  their  annual  interest  payment 
of  $10,000  from  their  trust  fund,  are  in  an  excellent 
position  in  contrast  to  the  stricken  people  of  the 
Jahiit  Atoll. 

Immediately  upon  the  loss  of  the  Kili  boat,  steps 
were  taken  to  procure  a  new  and  better  boat.  The 
damage  wrought  by  the  second  typhoon  necessi- 
tated immediate  action  to  service  Kili  and  to  aid 
in  the  rehabilitation  work  in  the  Jaluit  and  Na- 
morik  area,  and  to  accomplish  this  we  chartered 
a  60-foot  schooner  from  a  Marshallese  in  Majuro. 
It  is  our  intention  to  keep  this  chartered  schooner 
in  operation  until  we  can  secure  a  permanent 
station  vessel  for  the  Kili  people.  A  schooner 
to  fit  their  specific  needs  has  been  ordered,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  this  new  and  much  better  vessel  can 
be  put  into  operation  by  late  fall  of  this  year. 

In  August  or  September  of  this  current  year  we 
plan  to  initiate  a  new  method  of  field-trip  service 
to  Ujelang  Atoll.  A  new  station  vessel  for  the 
Ponape  district  has  just  been  launched  for  the 
trust  territory  in  Japan  and  should  be  ready  to  be 
put  into  service  in  late  July.  With  this  new  ship 
in  operation  we  propose  to  service  Ujelang  out  of 
Ponape  district  in  an  attempt  to  give  the  people 
of  Ujelang  more  frequent  and  better  service. 

The  Setting  of  Tentative  Target  Dates 

During  the  past  several  years  members  of  this 
Council  have  been  extremelj'  interested  in  the  set- 
ting of  "target  dates,"  particularly  in  the  fields  of 
social  and  political  development.  To  attempt  to 
attain  rigidly  a  series  of  target  dates  could  seri- 
ously and  adversely  affect  the  orderly  and  jiroper 
progress  toward  desirable  political,  social,  and 
economic  goals.  However,  it  is  recognized  that 
target  dates,  provided  there  is  flexibility,  are  essen- 
tial to  good  planning.  There  is  also  a  better 
defined  sense  of  accomplishment  when  target  dates 
are  met.  The  following  are  targets  this  admin- 
istration has  in  mind  and  which  we  think  worthy 
of  accomplishment.     We  desire  to  conduct  this 


administration  so  as  to  meet  these  dates,  but  at  no 
time  do  we  intend  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  goal  is  reached  is  as  im- 
portant, if  not  more  so,  than  the  mere  attaining 
of  the  target  date. 

Health 

1.  By  1959  all  but  two  districts  will  have  a 
Micronesian  district  director  of  public  health. 

2.  It  is  anticipated  that  by  1963  all  districts 
will  have  Micronesian  district  directors  of  public 
health. 

Legal 

Presently  two  Micronesians  have  received 
special  scholarships  in  the  field  of  law.  If  they 
successfully  complete  their  studies  and  demon- 
strate the  necessary  ability,  we  hope  that  by  1965 
the  positions  of  public  prosecutor  and  public  de- 
fender will  be  filled  by  these  Micronesians. 

Education 

Within  8  years  each  district  will  have  a  Micro- 
nesian director  of  education. 

General  Administration 

If  our  present  training  program  continues  suc- 
cessfully, we  anticipate  that  within  8  to  10  years 
all  district  finance  and  supply  personnel  will  bo 
Micronesians. 

Agriculture 

By  1961  we  shall  have  a  fully  trained  Microne- 
sian in  charge  of  a  district  agricultural  program. 

Political 

1.  By  1960  thei-e  will  be  district  unicameral  con- 
gresses in  four  major  districts — Ponape,  Mar- 
shalls,  Truk,  and  Palau. 

2.  An  average  of  10  municipalities  will  be  chart- 
ered each  year  for  the  next  5  years. 

3.  To  develop  by  1965  the  present  Interdistrict 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  High  Commissioner 
into  an  elected  territorial  advisory  council. 

We  have  previously  announced  the  enactment 
of  organic  legislation  as  a  target  for  1960.  We 
have  such  legislation  under  preparation,  but  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  clear  that  enactment  by 
1960  is  not  a  realistic  goal.  We  wish  to  advise  the 
(>)uncil  of  our  doubts  on  the  accomplishment  of 
this  particular  target  but  at  the  same  time  to  as- 
sure the  Council  of  our  intention  to  press  forward 
with  the  legislation  as  rapidly  as  practicable. 
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An  analysis  of  the  above  tentative  targets  fully 
supports  the  firm  belief  that  this  administering 
authority  has  often  voiced,  namely,  that  the  demo- 
cratic growth  and  development  of  Micronesia 
must  be  predicated  on  the  growing  acceptance  of 
responsibility  by  Micronesians  and  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  these  responsibilities  by  them. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
say  a  few  words  regarding  the  current  series  of 
nuclear  tests.  Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  reas- 
sure the  Council  on  this  question,  but  I  would  like 
to  say  again  that  every  precaution  that  is  hu- 
manly possible  is  being  taken  for  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  trust  terri- 
tory. I  say  this  from  personal  experience  as  I 
have  recently  come  from  the  area  in  which  the  tests 
have  been  under  way  for  nearly  2  months.  As 
you  will  recall,  we  took  similar  precautions  during 
the  1956  test  series.  These  insured  the  successful 
completion  of  that  series  of  tests  without  incident. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  everything  is  going  well 
with  the  current  series  and  that  the  precautions 
are  again  proving  very  effective.  Thus  we  are  ad- 
hering to  the  previous  resolutions  of  this  Council 
regarding  precautions  which  we  supported  when 
they  were  adopted. 

ConcEusion 

In  tliis  report  I  have  touched  only  briefly  upon 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  outstanding  events  of  the 
year.  I  have  not  attempted  to  summarize  the 
achievements  of  our  service  programs  for  these,  I 
feel,  have  been  described  sufficiently  in  tlie  report 
which  is  before  this  Council  for  review.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  amplify  or  clarify  any  points  which 
members  of  this  body  may  wish  to  bring  forth  dur- 
ing the  question  period. 

This  past  year  has  been  unusual  in  that  emer- 
gency events  moved  in  upon  us,  necessitating  ac- 
tions that  had  not  been  envisioned  in  our  scheduled 
program.  The  emergencies  of  the  past  year  have 
been  a  true  test  of  the  ability  of  Americans  and 
Micronesians  to  work  together  to  solve  major  and 
unexpected  problems.  It  is  my  opinion  tliat  the 
manner  in  which  we  did  work  as  a  team  is  more 
than  sufficient  evidence  that  our  Government  has 
been  following  a  wise  course  of  administration. 
We  shall  continue,  then,  to  build  on  this  frame- 
work which  rests  essentially  upon  the  desire  and 
willingness  of  the  Micronesian  to  participate  as 


rapidly  as  his  capabilities  will  permit  in  the  opera- 
tion of  an  administration  which,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, is  his. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  once  again 
present  this  report  of  our  progress. 


Mr.  Jones  To  Be  U.S.  Commissioner 
on  Tuna  Commission 

The  White  House  announced  on  July  1  that  the 
President  had  that  day  appointed  Eobert  L.  Jones 
to  be  a  U.S.  Commissioner  on  the  Inter- American 
Tropical  Tuna  Commission,  vice  Gordon  W. 
Sloan,  resigned. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


U.S.  and  Scandinavian  Countries 
Revise  Air  Transport  Agreements 


Press  release  389  dated  July  8 


DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Civil  aviation  discussions  in  Washington  be- 
tween the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  on  the  other  con- 
cluded witli  an  exchange  of  notes  on  July  8,  1958, 
revising  the  annexes  to  the  air  transport  agree- 
ments between  the  United  States  and  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden.  Thomas  C.  Mann,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  repre- 
sented the  United  States  in  the  exchange.  Den- 
mark was  represented  by  Ambassador  Henrik  de 
Kauffmann,  Norway  by  the  Norwegian  Charge 
d'Affaires  ad  interim,  Torfinn  Oftedal,  and  Swe- 
den by  the  Swedish  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim, 
Carl  L.  Douglas.  The  discussions  arose  from  the 
Scandinavian  request  that  the  route  to  Los  Ange- 
les, granted  on  an  exjjerimental  basis  in  1954,^  be 
made  permanent. 

The  revision  of  the  annexes  to  the  air  trans- 
port agreements  establishes  uniform  route  de- 
scriptions  and   air  traffic  rights  in  the  United 
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States  for  the  three  countries.  The  Scandinavian 
Governnioiits  retain  traflic  riglits  to  New  York 
and  Chicago.  However,  the  "bej^ond"  rights  pre- 
viously appearing  in  the  Danish  and  Swedish 
agreements  have  been  deleted.  TralHc  rights  were 
granted  to  Los  ^Vngeles  and  to  Anchorage. 

The  United  States  maintains  traffic  rights  to 
Copenhagen,  Oslo,  Stavanger,  and  Stockholm, 
and  no  change  was  made  in  the  existing  broad 
"beyond"'  rights  from  those  points. 

A  paragraph  has  been  added  to  the  annex  of 
the  agreements  providing  that  points  specified  on 
the  routes  may  be  omitted  at  the  option  of  the 
designated  airlines. 


TEXT  OF  U.S.  NOTE  2 


July  8,  1958 


Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  note  of  today's  date  which  reads  as  follows  : 

"I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  discussions  which  recently 
have  taken  place  in  Washington  concerning  air  transport 
services  between  Denmark  and  the  United  States  of 
America. 

"It  is  proposed  that  the  Government  of  Denmark  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  agree 
to  replace  the  Annex  to  the  Air  Transport  Agreement 
between  Denmark  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
signed  December  16,  1944,^  as  amended,  by  the  following : 

"  'Annex  to  Air  Transport  Agreement  Between 
Denmark  and  the  United  States  op  America 

"  'A.  Airlines  of  the  United  States  designated  under 
the  present  agreement  are  accorded  rights  of  transit  and 
non-tratfic  stop  in  Danish  territory,  as  well  as  the  right 
to  pick  up  and  discharge  international  traffic  in  passen- 
gers, cargo  and  mail  at  the  point  in  Denmark  specified 
in  the  following  route : 

From  the  United  States  via  intermediate  points  to  Co- 
penhagen and  points  beyond ;  in  both  directions. 

■'  'B.  Airlines  of  Denmark  designated  under  the  present 
agreement  are  accorded  rights  of  transit  and  non-trafiic 
stop  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the 
right  to  pick  up  and  discharge  international  traffic  in 
passengers,  cargo  and  mail  at  the  points  in  the  United 
States  specified  in  the  following  routes : 

1.  From  Denmark  via  intermediate  points  to  (a)  New 
York  and    (b)   Chicago;  in  both  directions. 

2.  From  Denmark  (via  Greenland)  to  Los  Angeles;  in 
both  directions. 

3.  From  Denmark  to  Anchorage ;  in  both  directions. 


'  The  note  printed  here  is  addressed  to  Henrik  de  Kauff- 
mann,  Ambassador  of  Denmark.  The  texts  of  the  notes 
to  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  Governments  are  identi- 
cal with  the  exception  of  tlie  naming  of  cities  in  the  re- 
spective countries. 


"  'C.  Toints  on  any  of  the  specified  routes  may,  at  the 
option  of  the  designated  airline,  be  omitted  on  any  or 
all  flights.' 

"If  the  routes  described  above  are  in  accordance  with 
the  understanding  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  my  Government  will  be  pleased  to  consider  these 
amendments  as  entering  into  force  upon  the  date  of  your 
reply  of  acceptance. 

"I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  renew  to  you.  Sir, 
the  assurances  of  my  highest  consideration." 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  routes  described 
above  and  the  terms  and  conditions  specified  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  understanding  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  that  my  Government  will  consider  your 
note  together  with  this  reply  as  constituting  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Agreement  effective  from  today's  date. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  high- 
est consideration. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State : 

Thomas  C.  Mann 

Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Protocol  to  amend  convention  for  unification  of  certain 
rules  relating  to  international  carriage  by  air  signed  at 
Warsaw  October  12,   1929    (49   Stat.  3000).     Done  at 
The  Hague  September  28,  19.5.5.' 
Si  (J  nature:  New  Zealand,  March  19, 1958. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Convention  relating  to  the  suppression  of  the  abuse  of 
opium  and  other  drugs.     Signed  at  The  Hague  January 
23,   1912.     Entered  into  force   February  11,   1915.     38 
Stat.  1912. 
Accession  deposited:  Jordan,  May  12, 1958. 


BILATERAL 

Belgium 

Convention  supplementing  the  convention  of  October  28, 
1948  (TIAS  2833),  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to 
taxes  on  income,  as  modified  by  the  supplementary  con- 
vention of  September  9,  1952  (TIAS  2833).  Signed  at 
Washington  Augu.st  22,  1957.' 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given:  July 
9,  1958. 

Brazil 

Agreement  amending  research  reactor  agreement  con- 
cerning civil  uses  of  atomic  energy  of  August  3,  1955 
(TIAS  3303).  Signed  at  Washington  July  9,  1958. 
Enters  into  force  on  date  on  which  each  government 
receives  from  the  other  written  notification  that  it  has 
complied  with  statutory  and  constitutional  require- 
ments. 

Ecuador 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (G8  Stat.  455;  7  U.  S.  C.  1701-1709), 
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with  memorandums  of  understanding.     Signed  at  Quito 
June  30,  1958.     Entered  Into  force  June  30,  1958. 

France 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  December  27,  1957  (TIAS  3971).  Effected  by 
exchange  of  letters  at  Paris  June  30,  1958.  Entered 
into  force  June  30, 1958. 

India 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.  S.  C.  1701-1709), 
with  related  letter.  Signed  at  New  Delhi  June  23, 1958. 
Entered  into  force  June  23, 1958. 

Ireland 

Research    reactor    agreement    concerning   civil    uses    of 
atomic  energy.     Signed  at  Washington  March  10,  1956. 
Entered  into  force:  July  9,  1958   (date  on  which  each 
government  received  from  the  other  written  notifica- 
tion that  it  had  complied  with  statutory  and  consti- 
tutional requirements) . 

Israel 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  November  7,  1957,  as  amended  (TIAS 
3945  and  4006).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  June  30,  1958.  Entered  into  force  June  30, 
1958. 

Italy 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  October  30,  1956,  as  amended  (TIAS  3702, 
3760,  3762,  3788,  and  3790).  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Rome  June  30,  1958.  Entered  Into  force  June 
30,  1958. 

Mexico 

Agreement  amending  the  first  memorandum  of  under- 
standing to  the  agricultural  commodities  agreement  of 
October  23,  1957  (TIAS  3935) .  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Mexico  City  June  30,  1958.  Entered  into  force 
June  30, 1958. 

Norway 

Convention  supplementing  the  convention  of  June  13, 
1949,  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  pre- 
vention of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income 
(TIAS  2357).  Signed  at  Oslo  July  10,  1958.  Enters 
into  force  upon  exchange  of  ratifications. 

Pakistan 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
income.     Signed  at  Washington  July  1, 1957.' 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given  (with 
a  reservation)  :     July  9,  1958. 

Peru 

Agreement  amending  annex  to  air  transport  services 
agreement  of  December  27,  194G  (TIAS  1587).  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  April  24 
and  May  28,  1958.     Entered  into  force  May  28,  1958. 

Philippines 

Agreement  on  the  use  of  the  veterans  memorial  hospital 
and  for  the  provision  of  medical  care  and  treatment 
of  veterans  by  the  Government  of  the  Philippines,  and 
the  furnishing  of  grants-in-aid  thereof  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Signed  at  Manila  June  30, 
1958.     Entered  into  force  July  1,  1958. 

Agreement  for  the  construction  and  equipping  of  hos- 
pitals for  veterans  and  the  provision  of  medical  care 
and  treatment  of  veterans  by  the  Philippines  and  the 


furnishing    of    grants-in-aid    by    the    United    States. 
Signed   at   Manila   June  7,   1949.     Entered   into  force 
June  7,  1949.     TIAS  1949. 
Terminated :  July  1,  1958  (superseded  by  agreement  of 

June  30,  19.58,  supra). 
Agreement    amending    the    agreement   of   June    7,    1949 
(TIAS  1949)   relating  to  veterans  hospitals  and  medi- 
cal care.     Exchange  of  notes  at  Manila  October  6,  1954. 
Entered  into  force  October  6,  1954.     TIAS  3111. 
Terminated:  July  1,  1958  (superseded  by  agreement  of 

June  30,  1958,  supra). 

Spain 

Agreement  further  supplementing  the  agricultural  com- 
modities agreement  of  January  27,  1958,  as  supple- 
mented (TIAS  4010  and  4018).  Signed  at  Madrid  June 
30,  1958.     Entered  into  force  June  30,  1958. 

Turkey 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  January  20,  1958  (TIAS  3981).  Signed 
at  Ankara  June  25,  1958.  Entered  into  force  June  25, 
1958. 

United  Kingdom 

Notification  by  the  United  Kingdom  with  a  view  to  ex- 
tending the  application  of  the  convention  of  April  16, 
1945,  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  pre- 
vention of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  in- 
come, as  modified  by  the  supplementary  protocols  of 
June  6,  1946,  May  25,  1954,  and  August  19,  1957,  to 
certain  British  overseas  territories,  embodied  in  a  note 
dated  August  19,  1957,  from  the  British  Ambassador  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.' 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given  (with 

a  reservation  regarding  the  protocol  of  August  19, 

/.9.57)  :  July  9, 1958. 

Viet-Nam 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
19.54,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.  S.  C.  1701-1709), 
with  memorandum  of  understanding  and  exchange  of 
notes.  Signed  at  Saigon  June  17,  1958.  Entered  into 
force  June  17,  1958. 

Yugoslavia 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  February  3,  19.58  (TIAS  4000),  with  ex- 
change of  notes.  Signed  at  Belgrade  June  26,  1958. 
Entered  into  force  June  26,  1958. 
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'  Not  in  force. 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  July  10  confirmed  Waldemar  J.  Gallman 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Arab  Union.  (For  biographic 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  378  dated 

July  2.) 

Designations 

Daly  C.  Lavergne  as  director  of  the  U.S.  Operations 
Mission  in  Laos,  effective  July  7,  (For  biographic  de- 
tails, see  Department  of  State  press  release  387  dated 
July  7.) 
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United  States  Dispatches  Troops  to  Lebanon 


After  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of 
King  Faisal  II  of  Iraq  on  July  IJi,  President 
Eisenhoiver  ordered  a  contingeiit  of  U.S.  forces 
to  Lebanon  '•''to  protect  American  lives  and  hy 
their  presence  there  to  en-courage  the  Lebanese 
government  in  defense  of  Lebanese  sovereignty 
and  integrity^  Following  are  texts  of  a  state- 
ment by  the  President  released  by  the  White 
House  on  July  15,  a  message  from  the  President 
to  the  Congress  of  Jvly  15,  and  a  statement  de- 
livered by  the  President  over  a  nationwide  radio- 
television  hookup  the  evening  of  July  15. 


STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  15 

Yesterday  morning,  I  received  from  President 
Chamoun  of  Lebanon  an  urgent  plea  that  some 
United  States  forces  be  stationed  in  Lebanon  to 
help  maintain  security  and  to  evidence  the  con- 
cern of  the  United  States  for  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  Lebanon.  President  Chamoun's 
appeal  was  made  with  the  concurrence  of  all  of 
the  members  of  the  Lebanese  Cabinet. 

President  Chamoun  made  clear  that  he  con- 
sidered an  immediate  United  States  response  im- 
perative if  Lebanon's  independence,  already 
menaced  from  without,  were  to  be  preserved  in 
the  face  of  the  grave  developments  which  oc- 
curred yesterday  in  Baghdad  whereby  the  lawful 
government  was  violently  overthrown  and  many 
of  its  members  martyred. 

In  response  to  this  appeal  from  the  government 
of  Lebanon,  the  United  States  has  dispatched  a 
contingent  of  United  States  forces  to  Lebanon 
to  protect  American  lives  and  by  their  presence 
there  to  encourage  the  Lebanese  government  in 


defense  of  Lebanese  sovereignty  and  integrity. 
These  forces  have  not  been  sent  as  any  act  of  war. 
They  will  demonstrate  the  concern  of  the  United 
States  for  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
Lebanon,  which  we  deem  vital  to  the  national  in- 
terest and  world  peace.  Our  concern  will  also  be 
shown  by  economic  assistance.  We  shall  act  in 
accordance  with  these  legitimate  concerns. 

The  United  States,  this  morning,  will  report  its 
action  to  an  emergency  meeting  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council.  As  the  United  Nations 
charter  recognizes,  there  is  an  inherent  right  of 
collective  self-defense.  In  conformity  with  the 
spirit  of  the  charter,  the  United  States  is  report- 
ing the  measures  taken  by  it  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations,  making  clear  that  these 
measures  will  be  terminated  as  soon  as  the  Secu- 
rity Council  has  itself  taken  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  maintain  international  peace  and  security. 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  United 
Nations  can  and  should  take  measures  which  are 
adequate  to  preserve  the  independence  and  integ- 
rity of  Lebanon.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  in 
the  face  of  the  tragic  and  shocking  events  that 
are  occurring  nearby,  more  will  be  required  than 
the  team  of  United  Nations  observers  now  in 
T^.banon.  Therefore,  the  United  States  will  sup- 
port in  the  United  Nations  measures  which  seem 
to  be  adequate  to  meet  the  new  situation  and 
which  will  enable  the  United  States  forces 
promptly  to  be  withdrawn. 

Lebanon  is  a  small  peace-loving  state  with 
which  the  United  States  has  traditionally  had  the 
most  friendly  relations.  There  are  in  Lebanon 
about  2,500  Americans  and  we  cannot,  consistently 
with  our  historic  relations  and  with  the  principles 
of  the  United  Nations,  stand  idly  by  when  Leba- 
non appeals  itself  for  evidence  of  our  concern  and 
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when  Lebanon  may  not  be  able  to  preserve  inter- 
nal order  and  to  defend  itself  against  indirect 
aggression. 

MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS  > 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  July  14,  1958,  I  received  an  urgent  request 
from  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Lebanon 
that  some  United  States  forces  be  stationed  in 
Lebanon.  President  Chamoun  stated  that  with- 
out an  immediate  showing  of  United  States  sup- 
port, the  Government  of  Lebanon  would  be 
unable  to  survive.  This  request  by  President 
Chamoun  was  made  with  the  concurrence  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Lebanese  Cabinet.  I  have 
replied  that  we  would  do  this  and  a  contingent 
of  United  States  Marines  has  now  arrived  in 
Lebanon.  This  initial  dispatch  of  troops  will  be 
augmented  as  required.  United  States  forces  will 
be  withdrawn  as  rapidly  as  circmnstances  permit. 

Simultaneously,  I  requested  that  an  urgent 
meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Comicil 
be  held  on  July  15,  1958.  At  that  meeting,  the 
permanent  representative  of  the  United  States  re- 
ported to  the  Council  the  action  which  this  Gov- 
ernment has  taken.  He  also  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  United  Nations  could  soon  take  further 
effective  measures  to  meet  more  fully  the  situa- 
tion in  Lebanon.  We  will  continue  to  support 
the  United  Nations  to  this  end. 

United  States  forces  are  being  sent  to  Lebanon 
to  protect  American  lives  and  by  their  presence 
to  assist  the  Government  of  Lebanon  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  Lebanon's  territorial  integrity  and 
independence,  which  have  been  deemed  vital  to 
United  States  national  interests  and  world  peace. 

About  2  months  ago  a  violent  insurrection  broke 
out  in  Lebanon,  particularly  along  the  border 
with  Syria  which,  with  Egypt,  forms  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  This  revolt  was  encouraged  and 
strongly  backed  by  the  official  Cairo,  Damascus, 
and  Soviet  radios  which  broadcast  to  Lebanon  in 
the  Arabic  language.  The  insurrection  was 
further  supported  by  sizable  amounts  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  money  and  by  personnel  infil- 
trated from  Syria  to  fight  against  the  lawful 
authorities.  The  avowed  purpose  of  these  activi- 
ties was  to  overtlu-ow  the  legally  constituted  Gov- 
ernment of  Lebanon  and  to  install  by  violence  a 
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government  which  would  subordinate  the  inde- 
pendence of  Lebajion  to  the  policies  of  the  United 
Arab  Rejjublic. 

Lebanon  refen-ed  tliis  situation  to  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council.^  In  view  of  the  inter- 
national implications  of  what  was  occurring  in 
Lebanon,  the  Security  Council  on  Jmie  11,  1958, 
decided  to  send  observers  into  Lebanon  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  that  further  outside  assistance 
to  the  insurrection  would  cease.  The  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  subsequently 
undertook  a  mission  to  the  area  to  reinforce  the 
work  of  the  observers. 

It  was  our  belief  that  the  efforts  of  the  Secre- 
tai-y  General  and  of  the  United  Nations  observers 
were  helpful  in  reducing  further  aid  in  terms  of 
personnel  and  military  equipment  from  across 
the  frontiers  of  Lebanon.  There  was  a  basis  for 
hope  that  the  situation  might  be  moving  toward 
a  peaceful  solution,  consonant  with  the  continu- 
ing integrity  of  Lebanon,  and  that  the  aspect  of 
indirect  aggi'ession  from  without  was  being 
brought  mider  control. 

The  situation  was  radically  changed,  however, 
on  July  14,  when  there  was  a  violent  outbreak  in 
Baghdad,    in    nearby    Iraq.     Elements    in    Iraq  ; 
strongly   sympathetic  to  the  United   Arab  Re-  j 
jDiiblic  seem  to  have  murdered  or  driven  fi'om  office  ] 
individuals  comprising  the  lawful  Government  of  , 
that  country.     We  do  not  yet  know  in  detail  to 
what  extent  they  have  succeeded.    We  do  have 
reliable  information  that  important  Iraqi  leaders 
have  been  murdered. 

We  share  with  the  Government  of  Lebanon  the 
view  that  these  events  in  Iraq  demonstrate  a 
ruthlessness  of  aggressive  purpose  which  tiny 
Lebanon  cannot  combat  without  further  evidence 
of  support  from  other  friendly  nations. 

After  the  most  detailed  consideration,  I  have 
concluded  that,  given  the  developments  in  Iraq,  . 
the  measures  thus  far  taken  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  are  not  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve the  independence  and  integrity  of  Lebanon. 
I  have  considered,  furtliermore,  the  question  of 
our  responsibility  to  protect  and  safeguard 
American  citizens  in  Lebanon  of  whom  there  are 
about  2,500.  Pending  the  taking  of  adequate 
measures  by  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
States  will  be  acting  pursuant  to  wliat  the  United 
Nations  Charter  recognizes  is  an  inherent  right — 
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the  ricflit  of  all  nations  to  work  together  and  to 
,  seek  help  when  necessary  to  preserve  their  inde- 
pendence. I  repeat  that  we  wish  to  withdraw 
our  forces  as  soon  as  the  United  Nations  has  taken 
further  effective  steps  designed  to  safeguard 
Ix^banese  independence. 

It  is  clear  that  events  which  have  been  occur- 
ring in  T^banon  represent  indirect  aggression 
I'l  om  without,  and  that  such  aggression  endangers 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  Lebanon. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  step  now  being  taken 
may  have  serious  consequences.  I  have,  how- 
ever, come  to  the  considered  and  sober  conclusion 
that  despite  the  risks  involved  this  action  is  re- 
quired to  support  the  principles  of  justice  and 
international  law  upon  which  peace  and  a  stable 
international  order  depend. 

Our  Government  has  acted  in  response  to  an 
appeal  for  help  from  a  small  and  peaceful  nation 
which  has  long  had  ties  of  closest  friendship  with 
the  United  States.  Keadiness  to  help  a  friend 
in  need  is  an  admirable  characteristic  of  the 
American  people,  and  I  am,  in  this  message,  in- 
forming tlie  Congress  of  the  reasons  wliy  I  believe 
that  the  United  States  could  not  in  honor  stand 
idly  by  in  this  hour  of  Lebanon's  grave  peril.  As 
we  act  at  the  request  of  a  friendly  government  to 
1  [  help  it  to  preserve  its  independence  and  to  pre- 
serve law  and  order  which  will  protect  American 
lives,  we  are  actmg  to  reaifirm  and  strengthen 
principles  upon  which  the  safety  and  security  of 
the  LTnited  States  depend. 

DwiGiiT  D.  Eisenhower 

I '  The  White  Hottse,  July  15, 1958. 


RADIO-TV  STATEMENT 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  15 

Yesterday  was  a  day  of  grave  developments  in 
the  Middle  East.  In  Iracj  a  highly  organized 
military  blow  struck  down  the  duly  constituted 
Government  and  attempted  to  put  in  its  place  a 
committee  of  Army  officers.  The  attack  was  con- 
ducted with  great  brutality.  Many  of  the  lead- 
ing personalities  were  beaten  to  death  or  hanged 
and  their  bodies  dragged  through  the  streets. 

At  about  the  same  time  tliere  was  discovered  a 
highly  organized  plot  to  overthrow  the  lawful 
Government  of  Jordan. 

Warned  and  alarmed  by  these  developments. 


Iran,  Pakistan,  and  Turkey  Express 
Gratitude  for  U.S.  Action  in  Lebanon 

Folloirhiff  is  an  exchange  of  tncxitdi/es  between. 
I'resi(}ent  Eisenhower  and  the  Hhuh  of  Iran  and  the 
Presidents  of  Pakistan  and  Tiirk-eij. 

Message  From  President  Eisenhower 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  17 

July  16,  1958 
His  Imperial  Majesty  Mohammad  Keza  Pahlavi 
His  Excellency  Iskandeb  Mirza 
His  Excellency  Celal  Bayar 
Ankara 

I  have  received  with  deep  appreciation  your  mes- 
sage of  July  15  conceruing  the  atflrmative  response 
of  the  United  States  to  the  plea  for  assistance  from 
the  Government  of  Lebanon.  I  am  i>rofoundly 
gratified  by  your  support  for  this  action,  taken  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  which  recognizes  as  inherent  tlie  right  of 
all  nations  to  work  together  and  to  seek  help  when 
necessary  to  preserve  their  independence. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 
Incoming  Message 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  16 

Ankara,  Jiih/ 16.  195S  ' 
The  President 

The  White  House 
Washington 

We  have  been  informed  by  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  Ankara  that  upon  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Chamoun  to  the  effect  that  the  Eisenhower 
Doctrine  be  applied  to  Lebanon,  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  protect  the  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  Lebanon,  has  decided  to  act  and  ac- 
cordingly units  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  have  landed  in 
Beirut  today. 

This  bold  and  appropriate  decision  of  the  United 
States  will  not  only  ensure  the  protection  of  the 
independence  of  Lebanon  and  the  support  of  its 
legitimate  government  but  will  at  the  same  time 
strengthen  the  determined  position  of  Iran,  Pakis- 
tan and  Turkey  and  also  renew  and  increase  the 
faith  of  the  free  world  in  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States  for  the  defense  of  the  free  nations. 

We,  meeting  in  Ankara,  wish  to  convey  to  you, 
Mr.  President,  our  appreciation  and  gratitude  for 
this  momentous  decision  in  which  we  have  deep 
satisfaction  and  relief. 

Mohammad  Reza  Pahlavi 
Iskandeb  Mikza 
Celal  Bayar 


'  On  account  of  the  time  difference  the  incoming 
message  was  received  at  Washington  on  July  15. 
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President  Chamoun  of  Lebanon  sent  me  an  urgent 
plea  that  the  United  States  station  some  military 
units  in  Lebanon  to  evidence  our  concern  for  the 
independence  of  Lebanon,  that  little  country 
which  itself  has  for  about  2  months  been  sub- 
jected to  civil  strife.  This  has  been  actively 
fomented  by  Soviet  and  Cairo  broadcasts  and 
abetted  and  aided  by  substantial  amounts  of  arms, 
money,  and  personnel  infiltrated  into  Lebanon 
across  the  Syrian  border. 

President  Chamoun  stated  that  without  an  im- 
mediate show  of  United  States  support  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Lebanon  would  be  unable  to  survive 
against  the  forces  which  had  been  set  loose  in 
the  area. 

The  plea  of  President  Chamoun  was  supported 
by  the  unanimous  action  of  the  Lebanese  Cabinet. 

After  giving  this  plea  earnest  thought  and 
after  taking  advice  from  leaders  of  both  the 
executive  and  congressional  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, I  decided  to  comply  with  the  plea  of 
the  Government  of  Lebanon.  A  few  hours  ago  a 
battalion  of  United  States  Marines  landed  and 
took  up  stations  in  and  about  the  city  of  Beirut. 

The  mission  of  these  forces  is  to  protect  Ameri- 
can lives — there  are  about  2,500  Americans  in 
Lebanon — and  by  their  presence  to  assist  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  to  preserve  its  territorial 
integrity  and  political  independence. 

The  United  States  does  not,  of  course,  intend  to 
replace  the  United  Nations,  wliich  has  a  primary 
responsibility  to  maintain  international  peace 
and  security.  We  reacted  as  we  did  witliin  a 
matter  of  hours  because  the  situation  was  such 
that  only  prompt  action  would  suffice.  We  have, 
however,  with  equal  promptness  moved  in  tlie 
United  Nations.  This  morning  tliere  was  held  at 
our  request  an  emergency  meeting  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council.  At  this  meeting  we 
reported  the  action  which  we  had  taken.  We 
stated  the  reasons  therefor.  We  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  United  Nations  would  itself  take 
measures  which  would  be  adequate  to  preserve  the 
independence  of  I^banon  and  permit  of  the  early 
withdrawal  of  the  United  States  forces. 

The  Situation  in  Lebanon 

I  should  like  now  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  ex- 
plain the  situation  in  I^banon. 
Lebanon  is  a  small  country,  a  little  less  than 


the  size  of  Comiecticut,  with  a  population  of 
about  iy2  million.  It  has  always  had  close  and 
friendly  relations  with  the  United  States.  Many 
of  you  no  doubt  have  heard  of  the  American 
University  at  Beirut,  which  has  a  distinguished 
record.  I^banon  has  been  a  prosperous,  peaceful 
country,  thriving  on  trade  largely  with  the  West. 
A  little  over  a  year  ago  there  were  general  elec- 
tions, lield  in  an  atmosphere  of  total  calm,  M'hich 
resulted  in  the  establishment,  by  an  overwlielm- 
ing  popular  vote,  of  the  present  Parliament  for  a 
period  of  4  years.  The  term  of  the  President, 
liowever,  is  of  a  different  duration  and  would 
normally  expire  next  September.  The  President, 
Mr.  Chamoun,  has  made  clear  that  he  does  not 
seek  reelection. 

When  the  attacks  on  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  began  to  occur,  it  took  the  matter  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  pointing  out 
that  Lebanon  was  the  victim  of  indirect  aggression 
from  without.  As  a  result,  the  Security  Council 
sent  observers  to  Lebanon  in  the  hope  of  thereby 
insuring  that  hostile  intervention  would  cease. 
Secretary-General  Hammarskjold  undertook  a 
mission  to  the  area  to  reinforce  the  work  of  the 
observers. 

We  believe  that  his  efforts  and  those  of  the 
United  Nations  observers  were  helpful.  They 
could  not  eliminate  arms  or  ammunition  or  remove 
persons  already  sent  into  Lebanon.  But  we  be- 
lieve they  did  reduce  such  aid  from  across  the 
border.  It  seemed,  last  week,  that  the  situation 
was  moving  toward  a  peaceful  solution  which 
would  preserve  the  integrity  of  Lebanon  and  end 
indirect  aggi'ession  from  without. 

Those  hopes  were,  however,  dashed  by  the  events 
of  yesterday  in  Iraq  and  Jordan.  These  events 
demonstrate  a  scope  of  aggressive  purpose  which 
tiny  Lebanon  could  not  combat  without  further; 
evidence  of  support.  That  is  why  Lebanon's  re- 
quest for  troops  from  the  United  States  was  made. 
That  is  why  we  have  responded  to  that  request. 

Some  will  ask,  does  the  stationing  of  some 
United  States  troops  in  I^banon  involve  any  in- 
tei'ference  in  the  internal  afl'airs  of  Lebanon? 
The  clear  answer  is  "no." 

First  of  all,  we  have  acted  at  the  urgent  plea  of 
the  Government  of  Lebanon,  a  Government  which 
has  been  freely  elected  by  the  people  only  a  little 
over  a  year  ago.  It  is  entitled,  as  are  we,  to  join 
in  measures  of  collective  security  for  self-defense. 
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Sucli  action,  the  I'^nited  Nations  Charter  recog- 
nizes, is  an  ''iniiorent  right." 

Pattern  of  Conquest  by  Indirect  Aggression 

In  tlie  suL'ond  place  what  we  now  see  in  the 
Middle  East  is  tlie  same  pattern  of  conquest  with 
whicli  we  became  familiar  during  the  period  of 
1945  to  1950.  This  involves  taking  over  a  nation 
by  means  of  indirect  aggression;  that  is,  under 
the  cover  of  a  fomented  civil  strife  the  purpose  is 
to  put  into  domestic  control  those  whose  real 
loyalty  is  to  the  aggressor. 

It  was  by  such  means  that  the  CJommunists  at- 
tempted to  take  over  Greece  in  1947.  That  effort 
was  thwarted  by  the  Truman  Doctrine. 

It  was  by  such  means  that  the  Communists  took 
over  Czechoslovakia  in  1948. 

It  was  by  such  means  that  the  Commimists  took 
over  the  mainland  of  China  in.  1949. 

It  was  by  such  means  that  the  Communists  at- 
tenuated to  take  over  Korea  and  Indochina,  be- 
ginning in  1950. 

You  will  remember  at  the  time  of  the  Korean 
war  that  the  Soviet  Government  claimed  that  this 
was  merely  a  civil  war,  because  the  only  attack 
was  by  north  Koi-eans  upon  south  Koreans.  But 
all  the  world  knew  that  the  north  Koreans  were 
armed,  eqviipped,  and  directed  from  without  for 
the  purpose  of  aggression. 

This  means  of  conquest  was  denounced  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  when  it 
adopted  in  November  1950  its  resolution  entitled 
"Peace  Through  Deeds."  ^  It  thereby  called  upon 
eveiy  nation  to  refrain  from  "fomenting  civil 
strife  in  the  interest  of  a  foreign  power"  and  de- 
nounced such  action  as  "the  gravest  of  all  crimes 
against  peace  and  security  throughout  the  world." 
We  had  hoped  that  these  threats  to  the  peace 
and  to  the  independence  and  integrity  of  small 
nations  had  come  to  an  end.  Unliappily,  now 
they  reappear.  I^banon  was  selected  to  become 
a  victim. 

Last  3'ear  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
joined  with  the  President  to  declare  that  "the 
United  States  regards  as  vital  to  the  national  in- 
terest and  world  peace  the  preservation  of  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East." " 


'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  1.3,  19."0,  p.  767. 
*  Ibid.,  Mar.  2.5,  1957,  p.  480. 


I  believe  that  the  presence  of  the  United  States 
forces  now  bemg  sent  to  Lebanon  will  have  a  sta- 
bilizing effect  which  will  preserve  the  independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  Lebanon.  It  will  also  af- 
ford an  increased  measure  of  security  to  the 
thousands  of  Americans  who  reside  in  Lebanon. 

We  know  that  stability  and  well-being  cannot 
be  achieved  purely  by  militaiy  measures.  The 
economy  of  Lebanon  has  been  gravely  strained  by 
civil  strife.  Foreign  trade  and  tourist  traffic 
have  almost  come  to  a  standstill.  The  United 
States  stands  ready,  under  its  mutual  security 
program,  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  to  find  ways  to  restore  its  shattered  econ- 
omy. Thus  we  shall  help  to  bring  back  to  Leb- 
anon a  peace  which  is  not  merely  the  absence  of 
fighting  but  the  well-being  of  the  people. 

The  Purpose  of  the  United  States 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  landing  of 
United  States  troops  in  Lebanon  could  have  some 
serious  consetiuences.  That  is  why  this  step  was 
taken  only  aft«r  the  most  serious  consideration 
and  broad  consultation.  I  have,  however,  come 
to  the  sober  and  clear  conclusion  that  the  action 
taken  was  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  required  to  support  the  principles 
of  justice  and  international  law  upon  which  peace 
and  a  stable  international  order  depend. 

That,  and  that  alone,  is  the  purpose  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  not  actuated  by  any  hope 
of  material  gain  or  by  any  emotional  hostility 
against  any  person  or  any  government.  Our  ded- 
ication is  to  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  independ- 
ence of  every  state.  That  is  the  basic  pledge  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Yet  indirect  aggi-ession  and  violence  are  being 
promoted  in  the  Near  East  in  clear  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

There  can  be  no  peace  in  the  world  unless  there 
is  fuller  dedication  to  the  basic  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  If  ever  the  United 
States  fails  to  support  these  principles,  the  result 
would  be  to  open  the  floodgates  to  direct  and  in- 
direct aggression  throughout  the  world. 

In  the  1930's  the  members  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions became  indifferent  to  direct  and  indirect  ag- 
gression in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.    The  result 
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was  to  strengthen  and  stimulate  aggressive  forces 
that  made  World  War  II  inevitable. 

The  United  States  is  determined  that  that  his- 
tory sliall  not  now  be  repeated.  We  are  hopeful 
that  the  action  which  we  are  taking  will  both 
preserve  the  independence  of  Lebanon  and  check 
international  violations  which,  if  they  succeeded, 
would  endanger  woi'ld  peace. 

We  hope  that  this  result  will  quickly  be  at- 
tained and  that  our  forces  can  be  promptly  with- 
drawn.   We  must,  however,  be  prepared  to  meet 


the  situation,  whatever  be  the  consequences.  We 
can  do  so,  confident  that  we  strive  for  a  world  in 
which  nations,  be  they  great  or  be  they  small,  can 
preserve  their  independence.  We  are  striving  for 
an  ideal  which  is  close  to  the  heart  of  every  Amer- 
ican and  for  which  in  the  past  many  Americans 
have  laid  down  their  lives. 

To  serve  these  ideals  is  also  to  serve  the  cause  of 
peace,  security,  and  well-being,  not  only  for  us 
but  for  all  men  everywhere. 


The  Lebanese  Complaint  in  the  Security  Council 


The  Sectmty  Cotincil  met  on  July  15  to  con- 
sider again  the  Lebanese  complaint  "wi.  respect  of 
a  situation  arising  from  the  intervention  of  the 
United  Arab  Eejmhiic  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Lebanon,  the  continuance  of  lohich  is  likely  to 
endanger  the  maintenance  of  internatiorml  peace 
and  secwritf  {U.N.  doc.  S/W07).^  Following 
is  a  series  of  statements  made  by  U.S.  Representa- 
tive Henry  Cabot  Lodge  during  the  debate  July 
15  to  21,  together  -with  the  texts  of  U.S.  and  Japa- 
nese resolutions  which  were  vetoed  by  the  U.S.S.R. 


STATEIV'JENT  OF  JULY  15 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  2956 

The  Council  meets  today  to  confront  difficulties 
as  serious  as  any  in  its  history. 

The  territorial  integrity  of  Lebanon  is  increas- 
ingly threatened  by  insurrection,  stimulated  and 
assisted  from  outside. 

Plots  against  the  Kingdom  of  Jordan,  which 
have  become  evident  over  tlie  past  few  months, 
are  another  sign  of  serious  instability  in  the  rela- 
tions between  nations  in  the  Middle  East. 

And  now  comes  the  overthrow — in  an  excep- 
tionally brutal  and  revolting  manner — of  the 
legally  established  Government  of  Iraq.  I  have 
just  heard  this  morning,  Mr.  President,  before 
coming  over  here,  of  the  murder  of  our  esteemed 
and  popular  colleague  here  in  the  United  Nations 
from  Iraq— Mr.  Fadhil  al-Jamali.=     Only  a  few 


weeks  ago  he  was  here  with  us.  We  heard  his 
voice;  we  rejoiced  in  his  humor;  we  were  heart- 
ened by  his  fellowship.  Now  we  learn  that  he 
was  not  only  murdered  but  that  his  body  was 
actually  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Baghdad. 
Decent  people  throughout  the  world,  wherever 
they  may  be,  will  recoil  at  this  monstrosity. 

In  all  these  circumstances,  the  President  of 
Lebanon  has  asked,  with  the  unanimous  author- 
ization of  the  Lebanese  Government,  for  the  help 
of  friendly  governments  so  as  to  preserve  Leba- 
non's integrity  and  independence. 

The  United  States  has  responded  positively  and 
affirmatively  to  this  request  in  the  light  of  the  need 
for  inunediate  action.  And  we  wish  the  Security 
Council  to  be  hereby  officially  advised  of  this  fact. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  Government  has 
under  active  consideration  economic  assistance  to 
help  Lebanon  revive  its  economy. 

Our  purpose  in  coming  to  the  assistance  of 
Lebanon  is  perfectly  clear.  As  President  Eisen- 
hower explained  this  morning,  our  forces  are  not 
there  to  engage  in  hostilities  of  any  kind — much 
less  to  fight  a  war.  Their  presence  is  designed 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  helping  the  Government 
of  Lebanon  at  its  request  in  its  eft'orts  to  stabilize 
the  situation,  brought  on  by  the  threats  from  out- 
side, until  such  time  as  the  United  Nations  can 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  protect  the  indeiiend- 
ence  and  political  integi'ity  of  Lebanon.  They 
will  also  afford  security  to  the  several  thousand 
Americans  who  reside  in  that  country.    And  that. 


'  For  background,  see  Buujitin  of  July  14,  1958,  p.  88. 
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Mr.  I'rcsidcnt,  is  the  total  scope  and  objective  of 

\     the  United  States  assistance. 

Xow  I  need  scai'cely  say  that  we  are  tlie  first 
to  admit  that  the  dispatch  of  United  States  forces 
to  Ijfbanon  is  not  an  ideal  way  to  solve  present 
problems,  and  they  will  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as 
the  United  Nations  can  take  over. 

In  fact,  the  United  States  Government  hopes 
that  the  United  Nations  itself  will  soon  be  able 
to  assume  these  responsibilities.     We  intend  to 

f  consult  with  the  Secretary-General  and  with  other 
delegations  urgently  on  a  resolution  to  achieve 
these  objections.  Until  then  the  presence  of 
United  States  troops  in  Lebanon  will  be  a  con- 
structive contribution  to  the  objectives  the  Secu- 
rity Council  had  in  mind  when  it  passed  the  June 
11  resolution  dealing  with  this  problem.^ 
Let  me  review  the  recent  history  of  this  situa- 

L     tion. 

Situation  in  Lebanon  and  Iraq 

A  little  over  a  month  ago  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  presented  a  complaint  to  the  Security 
Council  involving  "a  situation  arising  from  the 
intervention  of  the  United  Arab  Kepublic  in  the 
internal  aifairs  of  Lebanon,  the  continuance  of 
whicli  is  likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  in- 
ternational peace  and  security."  At  that  time 
various  members  of  the  Council  drew  special  at- 
tention to  article  2  (4)  of  the  charter,  which 
enjoins  all  members  to  "refrain  in  their  inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  in- 
dependence of  any  state."  This  was  one  of  the 
fundamental  considerations  behind  the  resolution 
which  was  adopted  bj'  the  Council  on  June  11, 
which  called  for  the  urgent  dispatch  of  an  obser- 
vation group  to  proceed  to  Lebanon  so  as  to  insure 
there  was  no  illegal  infiltration  of  personnel  or 
supply  of  arms  or  other  materiel  across  the 
Ijebanese  borders. 

The  United  Nations  Observation  Group  has 
thus  far  been  able  to  achieve  limited  success.  We 
hope  that  it  will  pursue  its  work  in  the  most  ef- 
fective and  energetic  way  possible.  Our  forces 
are  being  instructed  to  cooperate  with  it  and  to 
establish  liaison  immediately  upon  arrival.  This 
United  Nations  group  has  helped  to  reduce  inter- 
ference from  across  the  border. 

We  learn  now,  however,  that  with  the  outbreak 
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of  the  revolt  in  Iraq  the  infiltration  of  arms  and 
personnel  into  Lebanon  from  the  United  Arab 
Republic  in  an  effort  to  subvert  the  legally  con- 
stituted Government  has  suddenly  become  much 
more  alarming.  This  development,  coupled  with 
persistent  efforts  over  the  past  montlis  to  subvert 
the  Government  of  Jordai^,  must  be  a  cause  of 
grave  concern  to  us  all.  They  place  in  jeopardy 
both  the  independence  of  I^ebanon  and  that  of  any 
Middle  Eastern  state  which  seeks  to  maintain  its 
national  integrity  free  from  outside  influence  and 
{pressures.  It  is  too  early,  Mr.  President,  to  tell 
what  the  outcome  of  the  revolt  in  Iraq  may  be. 
But  one  thing  is  clear :  The  events  in  both  Lebanon 
and  Iraq  present  grave  threats  to  the  integrity 
of  free  and  independent  countries.  They  demon- 
strate a  ruthlessness  of  aggressive  purposes  which 
tiny  Lebanon  cannot  combat  without  support  from 
friendly  nations. 

Observing  the  course  of  events  in  Lebanon  and 
in  Iraq,  one  is  constrained  to  conclude  that  there 
are  powers  at  work  in  the  Middle  East  seeking, 
in  total  disregard  for  national  sovereignty  and 
independence,  to  substitute  force  or  the  threat  of 
force  for  law.  If  these  powers  are  left  unchecked, 
free  to  pursue  their  lawless  course,  the  people  of 
the  Middle  East  will  have  been  denied  the  solemn 
guaranties  written  into  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter and  mankind's  agelong  quest  for  peace  will 
have  been  checked  and  the  world  will  have  been 
plunged  into  anarchy. 

Now  we  confront  here  a  situation  involving  out- 
side involvement  in  an  internal  revolt  against  the 
authorities  of  the  legitimate  Government  of 
Lebanon.  Under  these  conditions  a  request  from 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  to  another  member 
of  the  United  Nations  to  come  to  its  assistance  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  provisions  and  pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  In  this 
situation,  therefore,  we  are  proceeding  in  accord- 
ance with  the  traditional  rules  of  international 
law,  none  of  which  in  any  way  inhibit  action  of 
the  character  which  the  United  States  is  under- 
taking in  Lebanon.  The  United  States  is  acting 
pursuant  to  what  the  United  Nations  Charter  re- 
gards as  an  inherent  right — the  right  of  all  na- 
tions to  work  together  to  preserve  their  inde- 
pendence. The  Council  should  take  note  that 
United  States  forces  went  to  Lebanon  at  the  spe- 
cific request  of  the  duly  constituted  Government 
of  Ivebanon.  Let  me  also  emphasize  again  what 
I  have  said  before,  that  these  forces  will  remain 
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there  only  until  the  United  Nations  itself  is  able 
to  assume  the  necessary  responsibilities  to  insure 
the  continued  independence  of  Lebanon. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  there  is  one  further  fact 
which  must  be  recognized.  If  the  United  Nations 
is  to  succeed  in  its  efforts  to  maintain  interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  it  should  support  the 
efforts  of  a  legitimate  and  democratically  elected 
government  to  protect  itself  from  aggression  from 
without,  even  if  that  aggression  is  indirect.  The 
United  Nations  must  be  particularly  alert  in  pro- 
tecting the  security  of  small  states  from  inter- 
ference by  those  whose  resources  and  power  are 
larger.  This  is  a  principle  M'hich  has  been  sup- 
ported hei'e  in  this  very  hall  in  the  j^ast  and  which 
should  be  supported  today  regardless  of  who  the 
offender  may  be. 

Lebanon  is  a  charter  member  of  the  United 
Nations  and  has  loyally  contributed  to  the  work 
over  the  past  decade.  It  would  be  unthinkable 
now  to  permit  the  lawfully  constituted  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon  to  fall  prey  to  outside  forces 
which  seek  to  substitute  a  government  which 
would  serve  their  purposes  in  defiance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  charter. 

There  can  be  no  hope  for  peace  in  the  world 
unless  the  United  Nations  shows  this  dedication 
to  the  charter's  basic  principles.  All  nations, 
large  and  small  alike,  are  entitled  to  have  their 
political  independence  and  territorial  integrity 
respected  and  maintained.  If  we  vacillate  with 
regard  to  this  proposition,  we  will  open  the  flood- 
gates to  direct  and  indirect  aggression  all  over  the 
world. 

The  overthrow  of  another  state  by  subversion 
and  the  fomenting  of  internal  strife  is  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  world  to  combat  than  is  directed  mili- 
tary aggression  because  the  fomenting  of  internal 
strife  is  harder  to  see  with  your  eyes. 

But  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  United 
Nations  has  faced  such  a  problem. 

The  United  Nations  faced  such  a  problem  suc- 
cessfully in  Greece  in  1946  when  Soviet-sponsored 
insurrection  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  Greek 
Government. 

The  United  Nations  did  so  unsuccessfully  in 
1948  when  the  Commmiist  coup  was  perpetrated 
in  Czechoslovakia. 

"Peace  Through  Deeds"  Resolution  of  1950 

The  United  Nations  sought  to  provide  means 
for  dealing  with  such  aggressive  developments  in 


the  future  when  in  1949  and  in  1950  it  adopted 
the  "Essentials  of  Peace"  and  the  "Peace  Through 
Deeds"  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly.  If 
the  Council  will  forgive  a  pereonal  note,  I  particu- 
larly recall  the  "Peace  Through  Deeds"  resolution 
because  I  actively  worked  to  obtain  its  adoption 
the  first  time  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  in  1950. 
At  that  time  I  said :  ^ 

The  eight-power  resolution  not  only  reaffirms  that 
whatever  the  weapons  used,  any  aggression  is  the  gravest 
of  all  crimes  against  peace  and  security  In  the  world ;  it 
also  freshens,  modernizes,  brings  up  to  date,  and  makes 
more  complete  our  concept  of  aggression  by  specifically 
Including  the  latest  form  of  aggression,  to  wit :  fomenting 
civil  strife. 

Let  me  now  quote  some  of  the  provisions  of  this 
resolution,  which  was  adopted  here  in  the  General 
Assembly  in  1950 :  * 

Condemning  the  intervention  of  a  State  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  another  State  for  the  purpose  of  changing  its 
legally  established  government  by  the  threat  or  use  of 
force, 

1.  Solemnly  reaffirms  that,  whatever  the  weapons  used, 
any  aggression,  whether  committed  openly,  or  by  foment- 
ing civil  strife  in  the  interest  of  a  foreign  Power,  or 
otherwise,  is  the  gravest  of  all  crimes  against  peace  and 
security  throughout  the  world  ; 

2.  Determines  that  for  the  realization  of  lasting  peace 
and  security  it  is  indispensable : 

(1 )  That  prompt  united  action  be  taken  to  meet  aggres- 
sion wherever  it  arises ;  .  .  . 

This,  I  submit,  applies  very  definitely  to  the 
situation  which  confronts  us  today. 

Keniember,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Government 
of  Lebanon  was  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution  and 
that  the  present  Foreign  Minister  of  Lebanon  was 
its  spokesman. 

Kemember  that  the  first  representative  in  the 
General  Assembly  to  raise  the  issue  of  subversion 
and  civil  strife  was  the  representative  of  Greece, 
which  was  just  then  overcoming  the  effects  of 
Communist  subversion. 

Remember  that  the  first  language  for  a  resolu- 
tion was  introduced  on  that  occasion  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  Bolivia. 

Eemember,  too,  that  the  resolution  in  its  final 
fonn  was  sponsored  by  France,  Lebanon,  Mexico, 
the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  Bolivia,  and  India. 

Remember,  finally,  that  the  resolution  condemn- 


*  Ihid.,  Dec.  4,  19.50,  p.  904. 

°  For  full  text,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  13,  1950,  p.  767. 
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i     ing  tlie  fomenting  of  civil  strife  in  tlie  interest 
)     of  a  foreign  power — because  tliat's  what  it  did — 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  50  to  5,  the  Soviet  bloc 
being  significantly  against  it. 
Tiiose  are  good  things  to  think  about  today. 
In   solemnly  affirming  that  aggression   which 
foments  civil  strife  in  the  interest  of  a  foreign 
,     power  was  one  of  the  gravest  of  all  crimes  against 
I     peace  and  security  through  the  world,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  clearly  had  in  mind  just  such  a 
situation  as  that  which  we  face.     The  integrity 
and  independence  of  a  nation  is  as  precious  when 
it  is  attacked  from  outside  by  subvereion  and 
erosion  as  when  it  is  attacked  in  the  field  by  mili- 
tary action. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  conclude,  and  I  do  so  by 
r  saying  to  my  colleagues  of  the  Security  Council 
\  to  remember  this  one  more  fact.  The  members 
of  the  League  of  Nations  tolerated  direct  and  in- 
direct aggression  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in  Africa 
during  the  1930's,  and  the  tragic  result  was  to 
strengthen  and  to  stimulate  aggressive  forces  in 
such  a  way  that  World  War  II  became  inevitable. 
The  United  States,  for  its  part,  is  determined  that 
liistory  shall  not  now  be  repeated.  We  hope  and 
believe  that  the  action  which  we  are  taking  will 
bring  stability  and  that  the  United  States  forces 
now  being  sent  into  Lebanon  at  the  request  of  its 
Government  can  be  promptly  withdrawn.  We 
must,  however,  be  prepared  to  meet  the  situation 
whatever  the  consequences  may  be.  We  strive  for 
a  world  in  which  nations,  gi-eat  and  small,  can 
preserve  their  independence.  This  is  an  ideal 
which  is  close  to  the  heart  of  every  American,  and 
we  believe  it  is  close  to  the  hearts  of  all  free  men. 
We  believe  that  the  action  which  the  United 
States  is  now  taking  is  consistent  with  the  princi- 
ples and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  and  will 
promote  the  cause  of  world  peace. 


FIRST  STATEMENT  OF  JULY  16 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  2957 

The  United  States  resolution  before  the  Se- 
curity Council*'  has  three  principal  purposes. 

First,  it  supports  fully  and  seeks  to  strengthen 
the  operations  of  the  United  Nations  Observer 
Group  in  Lebanon.     In  fact,  it  specifically  com- 


°  i:.X.  doc,  S/40.J0. 
August  4,    1958 


mends  the  work  of  the  Observer  Group  and  of 
the  Secretary-General. 

Secondly,  it  provides  the  basis  for  additional 
arrangements  by  the  Secretaiy-General  with  a 
view  to  making  contingents  available  as  neces- 
sary as  a  further  measure  to  protect  the  territorial 
integrity  and  political  independence  of  Lebanon 
and  to  insure  that  there  is  no  illegal  infiltration 
of  personnel  or  supply  of  arms  or  other  materiel 
across  the  Lebanese  bordere. 

Third,  it  would  make  it  possible  for  the  United 
States  forces  to  withdraw  promptly  if  the  resolu- 
tion were  quickly  carried  out. 

The  introduction  of  this  resolution  is  an  at 
tempt  in  good  faith  by  the  United  States  to  give 
efi'ect  to  President  Eisenhower's  statement  yester- 
day that  "the  United  States  will  support  in  the 
United  Nations  measures  which  seem  to  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  new  situation  and  which  will 
enable  the  United  States  forces  promptly  to  be 
withdrawn." 

Two  important  practical  aspects  of  this  resolu- 
tion merit  particular  mention. 

The  first  relates  to  the  United  Nations  Observer 
Group  in  Lebanon.  Let  me  initially  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  devotion  and 
to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  three  membei-s  of  the 
Observer  Group,  Sr.  Galo  Plaza  of  Ecuador,  Gen- 
eral Odd  Bull  of  Norway,  and  Mr.  E.  Dayal  of 
India,  and  to  the  teams  of  military  observers 
from  many  countries.  The  United  Nations  is 
fortunate  to  have  such  individuals  in  its  services. 
The  United  States  continues  to  believe  that  the 
Observer  Group  has  a  most  significant  and  help- 
ful pai-t  to  play  in  this  situation.  We  agree  fully 
with  the  statement  of  the  Canadian  representative 
that  the  action  of  the  United  States  is  comple- 
mentary to  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
Observer  Group  can  be  assured  that  the  United 
States  forces  will  cooperate  with  them  in  every 
way.  To  that  end  they  have  been  instructed  to 
establish  and  maintain  liaison  with  them.  We  in 
no  way  underestimate  the  obstacles  confronting 
the  operations  of  this  Observer  Group.  We  will 
do  everything  possible  to  help  them  overcome 
these  difficulties. 

Tlie  resolution  recognizes  the  continued  im- 
portance of  the  Observer  Group  by  requesting  it 
to  continue  and  to  develop  its  activities  pui-suant 
to  the  Council's  resolution  of  June  11.  The  Sec- 
retary-General, who  is  daily  in  direct  contact  with 
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the  tlii'ee  members  of  the  Observer  Group,  is  in 
the  best  position  to  determine  and  to  work  out  in 
cooperation  with  the  Government  of  Lebanon  ad- 
ditional measures  which  would  help  to  improve 
the  operations  of  the  Observer  Group.  "We  are 
confident  he  will  continue  to  take  every  feasible 
step  to  this  end. 


Secretary-General   Asked  To  Undertake  Additional 
Measures 

There  is  a  second  practical  aspect  of  importance 
which  we  included  in  our  resolution.  This  relates 
to  additional  measures  which  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral is  requested  to  undertake  in  order  to  protect 
the  independence  of  Lebanon  and  to  insure 
against  illegal  infiltrations.  We  recognize  that 
the  means  available  to  the  Observer  Group,  help- 
ful though  this  group  has  been,  is,  and  we  hope 
will  be,  are  insufficient  to  meet  all  aspects  of  the 
serious  situation.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
in  light  of  the  grave  developments  in  Iraq  and  the 
recently  discovered  organized  plot  to  overthrow 
the  lawful  Government  of  Jordan.  These  were 
prime  considerations  which  pi'ompted  the  United 
States  response  to  the  Lebanese  request  for  as- 
sistance in  maintaining  its  independence.  Tliese 
same  considerations  have  prompted  us  in  urging 
here  today  further  additional  measures  by  the 
United  Nations  in  order  to  protect  Lebanon's  in- 
dependence. This  would  make  possible  a  prompt 
withdrawal  of  United  States  armed  forces. 

The  heart  of  the  resolution  is  in  operative  para- 
graph 3,  which  I  would  like  to  quote  in  its 
entirety : 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  immediately  to  consult 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  and  other  Member  States  as 
appropriate  with  a  view  to  making  such  additional  ar- 
rangements, including  the  contribution  and  use  of  con- 
tingents, as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  territorial 
integrity  and  independence  of  Lebanon  and  to  ensure 
that  there  is  no  illegal  infiltration  of  personnel  or  supply 
of  arms  or  other  materiel  across  the  Lebanese  borders; 

This  provision  gives  the  Secretary-General  the 
necessary  authority  to  work  out  in  consultation 
with  member  states  whatever  arrangements  the 
situation  may  require,  including  the  use  of  mili- 
tary units  if  necessary. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds,  as  the  United 
States  has  testified  by  its  actions,  that  these  units 
are  required.    They  are  required  quickly,  and  we 


urge  the  Secretary-General  to  take  prompt  action 
to  bring  them  into  being. 

We  hojje  that  all  membere  will  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary-General  and  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  him  to  arrange  promptly  for  United  Nations 
units  to  maintain  internal  stability  in  Lebanon 
and  thereby  make  it  unnecessary  for  United 
States  forces  to  remain.  We  hope  that,  at  such 
time  as  the  Secretary-General  is  able  to  organize 
the  appropriate  units,  the  situation  will  be  suffi- 
ciently stable  in  Lebanon  to  permit  such  units  to 
carry  out  effectively  the  mission  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  task  of  these  contingents  will  be,  first,  to 
"protect''  the  territorial  integrity  and  independ- 
ence of  Lebanon  and,  secondly,  to  "ensure"  that 
there  is  no  infiltration  of  pei-sonnel,  arms,  or 
other  materiel. 

The  United  Nations  forces  would  not  be  there 
to  engage  in  hostilities  or  to  fight  a  war.  I 
made  this  statement  about  United  States  forces 
yesterday.  It  should  be  fully  clear  about  United 
Nations  forces  today.  They  would  not  be  there 
to  fight  unless  they  are  attacked.  But  it  should 
be  fully  clear  also  that  they  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  fire  in  self-defense  in  performance  of 
their  duties  to  "prevent"  infilti'ation  and  "pro- 
tect" the  integrity  of  Lebanon. 


Relevant  U.N.  Resolutions 

There  is  still  another  important  part  of  this 
resolution.  The  preamble,  which  provides  the 
framework  for  the  operative  paragraphs,  makes 
sjiecific  reference  to  relevant  resolutions  of  the 
General  Assembly.  These  are  the  "Essentials  of 
Peace"  resolution  of  December  1,  1049,'  and  the 
"Peace  Through  Deeds"  resolution  of  November 
18,  1950,  which  were  adopted  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  members  of  tlie  United  Nations. 
Mention  of  these  resolutions  is  relevant  because  it 
reminds  us  that  the  United  Nations  must  meet 
and  deal  effectively  with  the  problem  of  indirect 
aggression.  As  I  said  yesterday,  "The  integrity 
and  independence  of  a  nation  is  as  precious  when 
it  is  attacked  from  outside  by  subversion  and  ero- 
sion as  when  it  is  attacked  m  the  field  by  military 
action." 

Yesterday  the  Soviet  representative  submitted 


'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  28,  1949,  p.  807. 
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a  resolution  of  liis  own.'  It  follows  the  tnuli- 
(  tional  Soviet  pattern  of  seeking  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  real  issue,  which  is  the  continued  in- 
dependence of  Lebanon.  It  makes  no  contribu- 
tion to  the  achievement  of  a  solution. 

The  United  States  is  contident  that  members  of 
the  Council  will  recognize  that,  unless  the  practi- 
cal arraiigeiuent.s  envisaged  in  the  United  States 
resolution  are  made,  we  here  will  have  shirked  the 
grave  responsibility  we  bear  to  insure  the  contin- 
ued independence  and  integrity  of  Lebanon. 
I         "We  hope   that  the  Council   will  support  the 
r    United  States  proposal.     It  would  thereby,  we 
think,  take  an  important  step  toward  stabilizing 
tlie  situation  in  Ijebanon  and  in  the  Middle  East 
,     generally. 

SECOND  STATEMENT  OF  JULY  IG 

U.S./r.N.  press  release  2958 

I  have  asked  to  be  recognized  to  make  a  brief 
reply  to  the  strictures  which  the  Soviet  represent- 
ative has  seen  tit  to  make  once  again  against  the 
United  States. 

Comment  is  not  required  on  most  of  his  speech 
because  it  deals  with  the  legal  basis  for  our  posi- 
tion and  I  have  covered  that  already  both  yester- 
day and  today. 

"We  think  that  the  United  Nations  is  not  help- 
less against  aggression  by  internal  subversion 
from  without.  And  the  Soviet  representative 
thinks  that  it  is.  There  is  the  dil!'erence,  and 
there  is  not  much  use  in  taking  much  more  time 
on  that  subject.  "We  think  that  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  50 
to  5  in  1050  makes  perfectly  clear  that  it  is  United 
Nations  policy  to  regard  aggression  in  any  form 
as  a  bad  thing— and  that  includes  the  fomenting 
of  civil  strife  from  without. 


'The  original  Soviet  draft  resolution  (U.N.  doc.  S/4047, 
dated  July  lij)  called  uiiuu  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment "to  cease  armed  intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  the  Arab  States  and  to  remove  its  troops  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  Lebanon  immediately."  A  revised  draft  (U.N. 
doc.  S/4047/Rev.  1,  dated  July  17),  calling  upon  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
"to  cease  armed  intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
the  .Vrab  States  and  to  remove  their  troops  from  the 
territories  of  Lel)anon  and  Jordan  immediately,"  was  de- 
feated on  July  17  by  a  vote  of  1  (U.S.S.R.)  to  S,  with  2 
abstentions   (Jniian.  Sweden). 


Then  the  Soviet  representative  based  most  of 
his  contention  on  editorials  in  news  dispatches 
from  the  New  York  Times.  "Well,  I  greatly  ad- 
mire the  New  York  Times  as  a  newspaper.  And 
I  am  sure  they  do  not  claim  to  be  the  official  or 
the  unofficial  voice  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. I  assure  Mr.  Sobolev  once  again  because  I 
know  his  fondness  for  newspaper  clippings — • 
which  in  the  Soviet  Union,  of  course,  are  the 
voice  of  the  Government — I  assure  him  that  in 
this  country  newspaper  clippings — they  may  be 
interesting;  they  may  be  stimulating;  they  may 
be  attention-attracting — but  they  are  not  Govern- 
ment policy.  He  has  lived  here  long  enough  that 
I  should  think  he  would  know  that. 

Then  Mr.  Sobolev  said  that  the  United  States 
was  always  against  the  United  Nations,  that  we 
talked  in  a  hypocritical  mamier  about  justice, 
peace,  and  freedom,  but  that  we  were  actually 
against  the  United  Nations  when  the  time  came. 
This  interested  me  very  much  because  it  comes 
from  the  representative  of  a  government  which 
has  been  condemned  by  the  United  Nations  three 
times  in  the  past,  year  for  its  actions  in  Hungaiy. 
It  comes  from  the  representative  of  a  government 
which  has  violated  the  expressed  wishes  of  the 
United  Nations  more  than  30  times  in  the  past  8 
years,  which  has  abused  the  United  Nations  veto 
power  83  times.  And  they  accuse  the  United 
States  of  always  being  against  the  United 
Nations ! 

I  declare  now  that  the  United  States  has  always 
carried  out  eveiy  single  decision  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  Soviet  representative  cannot  find 
a  single  exception  to  that  statement. 

"What  we  are  proposing  here  now  is  a  way  of 
helping  an  organ  of  the  United  Nations,  of  giving 
it  facilities  and  means  which  it  does  not  possess. 
That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Then  the  Soviet  representative  said  that  United 
States  policy  imder  President  Eisenliower  was  like 
that  of  Adolf  Hitler.  I  did  not  dream  that  up. 
I  was  listening  carefully.  I  took  notes  during  the 
consecutive  translation,  and  that  statement  oc- 
curred both  in  the  English  and  in  the  French 
translations.  "Well,  I  must  defer  to  Mr.  Sobolev 
in  the  knowledge  of  Adolf  Hitler  because  his  Gov- 
ernment was  once  an  ally  of  Adolf  Hitler  when 
]Mr.  Jlolotov  made  a  pact  with  Mr.  Eibbentrop  of 
un  fragrant    memory.     The    United    States    has 
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never  been  an  ally  of  Adolf  Hitler.     So  he  knows 
more  about  that  than  I  do. 

Soviet  Ambitions  in  Middle  East 

It  is  interesting,  seeing  that  we  are  considering 
a  subject  in  the  Middle  East,  to  remember  that 
Soviet  ambitions  in  the  Middle  East  entered  an 
active  phase  in  1939,  when  Nazi  Germany  and 
Communist  Russia  formed  an  alliance  in  this  same 
Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact.  In  1940  the  Soviet 
Union  sought  to  use  this  alliance  to  establisli  a 
sphere  of  influence  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Black  Sea  regions.  They  even  proposed  to  Hit- 
ler's Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Ribbenti-op,  that  this 
area  "be  recognized  as  the  center  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union."  These  ambitions  came 
to  nothing,  but  the  Soviet  Union  nevertheless 
pressed  forward  toward  the  same  goals  after 
World  War  II. 

These  things  may  have  been  forgotten,  but  I 
think  they  are  pertinent:  that  the  Soviet  Union 
sought  trusteeship  over  Libya;  it  demanded  that 
Turkey  cede  to  it  the  districts  of  Kars  and  Arda- 
han  and  that  it  grant  the  Soviet  Union  a  naval 
base  at  the  Dardanelles.  Then  the  Soviet  Union 
occupied  northern  Iran  in  opposition  to  inter- 
national agreements,  and  it  was  the  stand  taken 
by  the  United  Nations  and  the  will  of  free  coun- 
tries which  caused  the  Soviet  forces  to  be  with- 
dra\vn  from  that  region.  Ai\d  the  year  1955  was 
marked  by  renewed  Soviet  efforts,  so  much  so  that 
it  seemed  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  at  that  time 
had  reached  the  decision  to  concentrate  its  atten- 
tion on  the  Middle  East  and  the  free  coimtries 
of  Asia. 

Reports  of  Intervention  in  Lebanon 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  do  think  that  the  situa- 
tion in  Lebanon  is  part  of  a  much  bigger  picture. 
We  do  not  seek  to  deny  that,  even  though  Mr.  So- 
bolev  cannot  agree  with  us  about  that:  We  do 
have  facts  to  back  up  what  we  think.  Let  me 
give  you  a  few  of  the  facts  that  we  have. 

For  example,  we  have  a  first-hand  report  about 
a  visit  to  the  Lebanese  Druze  rebel  leader  Kamal 
Jumblatt  in  his  headquarters  in  the  Shuf  region 
of  southern  Lebanon  toward  the  end  of  June. 
Jumblatt  told  this  visitor  that  he  was  accepting 
aid  from  the  United  Arab  Republic.  That  is  item 
No.  1. 


A  second  visitor  to  Jumblatt  at  the  beginning 
of  July  found  Jumblatt  openly  acknowledging 
Syrian  aid,  including  radio  sending  and  receiv- 
ing equipment.     That  is  item  No.  2. 

In  Homs,  Syria,  on  or  just  before  June  23,  two 
Lebanese  leaders  were  reliably  reported  to  be 
using  the  Semiramis  Hotel  as  a  recruiting  oflace 
for  Syrians  and  Palestinians  to  join  the  opposi- 
tion forces  in  Lebanon.     That  is  item  No.  3. 

Toward  the  end  of  June  a  leading  Syrian  fin- 
ancier in  Damascus  told  a  pro- Western  Syrian 
businessman  that  the  United  Arab  Republic  Gov- 
ernment had  spent  over  60  million  Syrian  pounds 
to  finance  the  opposition  forces  in  Lebanon.  That 
is  item  No.  4. 

We  have  reports  that  on  July  7  at  6  p.  m. 
reconnaissance  aircraft  of  the  Lebanese  Air  Force 
saw  a  column  of  trucks  witli  khaki  covers  north- 
west of  the  Lebanese  town  of  Ba'albek.  The  next 
day,  July  8,  a  Lebanese  Air  Force  plane  attacked 
a  larger  truck  convoy,  also  with  khaki  canvas 
covers,  which  was  deployed  along  the  road  north 
of  the  Tripoli  airport,  near  the  Syrian  frontier. 
The  Lebanese  plane  was  then  fired  on  by  anti- 
aircraft. The  column  of  trucks  was  seen  to  turn 
back  in  the  direction  of  Syria.    That  is  item  No. 

5. 

A  reliable  Syrian  source  in  the  town  of  Aleppo 
said  on  July  9  that  Syrian  paratroops  were  being 
encouraged  to  volunteer  for  service  in  Lebanon, 
that  they  were  receiving  training  at  Nebek  near 
the  Lebanese  frontier,  and  that  they  were  getting 
ready  to  infiltrate  into  Lebanon  and  to  lead  an 
attack  on  the  Beirut  Airport.     That  is  item  No. 

6. 

Then  we  have  recent  reliable  reports  from  more 
than  one  source  that  during  the  past  2  weeks  there 
have  been  large  convoy  movements  at  night  from 
Syria  into  Lebanon  north  of  Tripoli  on  a  regular 
basis  and  that  these  convoys  have  taken  elaborate 
precautions  to  avoid  detection  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Observation  Group.     That  is  item  No.  7. 

So  we  have  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  is  a 
situation  that  does  not  just  pertain  to  Lebanon 
alone  and  that  it  is  part  of  a  much  bigger  picture. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  the  floor,  let 
me  just  say  that  no  country  on  earth  is  more 
friendly  to' Arab  nationalism  than  is  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  States  Government  has 
shown  this  on  many  an  occasion.  But  we  think 
there  is  a  difference  between  normal  aspirations  of 
nationalism,   which   are   proper   and   which   are 
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5  healtliy  and  which  can  even  be  idealistic  and  for- 
]  ward-looking,  and  the  subversion  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  small  countries  on  the  other  hand. 
Mr.  Sol)olev  creates  the  impression  that  Arab 
nationalism  and  subversion  of  independence  are 
all  one  t  liing.  Well,  they  are  not  one  thing.  They 
are  two  entirely  ditTerent  things.  We  are  in 
favor  of  nationalism,  and  we  are  against  the  sub- 
vei-sion  of  the  independence  of  small  countries. 

[In  a  further  intervention  Mr.  Lodge  said  :] 

The  Soviet  representative  seeks  to  put  words 
into  my  mouth  which  I  did  not  use,  and  I  can- 
not let  him  do  it.  I  never  said  that  this  infor- 
F  mation  was  the  basis  for  our  actions  concerning 
Lebanon.  The  basis  for  our  actions  concerning 
Lebanon  was  made  perfectly  clear  yesterday  at 
the  time  that  I  made  my  submission  here  to  the 
Security  Council.  This  information  is  material 
which  we  think  is  pertinent  and  helpful  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Security  Council  in  seeing  the  situa- 
tion clearly.  It  was  not  the  condition  precedent 
to  our  action. 

[In  a  further  intervention  Mr.  Lodge  said  :] 

Mr.  President,  let  me  simply  say  in  response 
to  the  question  asked  by  the  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  to  why  we  did  not  make  this 
information  available  to  the  United  Nations  that 
I  have  just  done  so  here  this  morning.  Now,  the 
reason  we  did  not  do  so  sooner  was  because  we 
did  not  wish  to  jeopardize  the  sources  of  that  in- 
formation. But  now  the  situation  to  us  justifies 
us  in  running  this  risk. 

Let  me  say  further  that  all  of  these  reports  are 
from  official  United  States  agencies  and  most  of 
them  are  from  sources  in  Syria,  where  the  United 
N'ations  Observer  Group,  of  course,  has  no 
facilities. 


THIRD  STATEMENT  OF  JULY  IG 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  2960 

In  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  statement 
of  the  Soviet  Government  which  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative has  just  read  there  occurs  the  sentence 
that  the  Soviet  Government  asks  us — the  United 
States — to  withdraw  from  I^ebanon.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  with- 
draw, as  I  have  said  many  times,  and  the  resolu- 


tion which  we  have  introduced  and  which  is  now 
pending  offers  a  constructive  way  for  us  to  do  so. 

FOURTH  STATEMENT  OF  JULY  16 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  2962 

I  simply  wanted  to  say,  with  reference  to  the 
possibility  which  was  suggested  by  the  very  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  Sweden,  that  we  hope 
that  the  United  Nations  Observer  Group  will  not 
be  suspended. 

We  think  that,  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
the  United  Nations  should  be  active,  it  is  at  a  time 
like  this. 

We  hope  that  the  Observer  Group,  which  has 
done  such  wonderful  work  in  the  recent  past,  will 
continue  and  will  develop  its  activities  and  will 
be  given  facilities  for  doing  whatever  it  thinks 
should  be  done. 


FIRST  STATEMENT  OF  JULY  17 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  2963 

The  United  States  Government  supports  the 
action  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  responding  affirmatively  to  the  urgent  appeal 
of  Jordan  for  assistance  in  the  defense  of  Jor- 
dan's independence  and  integrity.  The  United 
States  believes  that  it  is  a  justified  exercise  of  the 
inherent  right  of  nations  to  call  for  assistance 
when  threatened. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  just  circulated  a  revised 
text  of  our  resolution "  under  the  item  of  Lebanon. 
At  the  proper  time,  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  will  move  for  priority  in  the  voting  for 
this  revised  draft  resolution.  We  hope  for  a  vote 
today  for  reasons  which  I  shall  explain. 

Let  me  first,  however,  review  briefly  the  modifi- 
cations which  are  contained  in  this  revision. 
They  represent  suggestions  made  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  to  me  informally. 

In  the  second  preambular  paragraph  the  words 
"and  the  encouraging  achievements  reported  by" 
are  added.  This  language  is  inserted  to  reflect, 
among  other  things,  the  recent  report  of  the  Ob- 
server Group  that  it  will  in  the  future  be  able  to 
function  in  areas  previously  closed  to  it. 

The  fifth  preambular  paragraph  has  undergone 
a  technical  revision  to  reflect  more  precisely  the 
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language  employed  by  the  representative  of  Leb- 
anon in  his  statement  to  the  Council.  Primarily 
for  the  word  "appeal''  to  the  Security  Council, 
appearing  in  the  first  draft,  the  word  "request" 
has  been  substituted  as  well  as  the  phrase  "further 
assistance  from  the  Security  Council  to  uphold  its 
integi-ity  and  independence." 

Then  the  operative  paragraphs  have  been  rear- 
ranged and  a  drafting  change  has  been  made  in 
new  operative  paragraph  1  to  change  the  word 
"and"  to  the  word  "to." 

A  drafting  change  has  also  been  made  in  the 
new  paragraph  2  deleting  the  words  "such  addi- 
tional" and  adding  after  the  word  "arrangements" 
the  words  "for  additional  measures." 

We  hope  that  this  revised  text,  which  takes 
into  consideration  the  various  suggestions  which 
we  have  been  given,  will  receive  prompt  and  wide- 
spread support  and  that  it  will  be  adopted  today. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  attach  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  continuance  and  enhancement  of 
the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  Observer 
Group  and  to  the  United  Nations'  assuming  the 
functions  set  forth  in  this  resolution,  and,  frankly, 
we  regret  that  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
representative  of  Sweden,  should  have  suggested 
that  the  Observation  Group  might  have  to  sus- 
pend its  activities.^''  To  lis  the  situation  demands 
a  prompt  expansion  and  intensification  of  its  ac- 
tivities and  an  increase  of  the  United  Nations 
role  through  the  contingents  mentioned  in  the 
resolution  and  not  a  suspension  of  the  work  of 
the  United  Nations.  We  think  that,  if  ever  there 
was  a  time  for  tlie  United  Nations  not  to  with- 
draw but  to  step  more  actively  into  the  field,  this 
is  it.  Wlien  the  patient  is  sick,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  not  time  for  the  doctor  to  leave. 

To  us,  there  is  an  imanswerable  argument  in  the 
unanimous  view  of  the  United  Nations  Observa- 
tion Group  which  has  just  reached  the  Council 
today  in  document  A/4052,  which  says  that  fur- 
ther stations  and  permanent  observation  posts 
should  be  established  close  to  the  frontier  and 
that  tlie  size  of  the  group  should  be  increased  to 
a  total  of  some  200,  which  is  about  double  its 
present  strength.     Evidently,  Mr.  President,  the 


"  On  July  17  the  Swedish  representative  presented  a 
resolution  (U.N.  doe.  S/40.o4)  requesting  the  Secretary- 
General  "to  suspend  the  activities  of  the  observers  in 
Lebanon  until  further  notice."  The  Swedish  resolution 
was  defeated  on  July  18  by  a  vote  of  2  ( Sweden,  U.S.S.R. ) 
to  9. 


United  Nations  Observation  Group  does  not  think 
it  should  suspend  its  activities. 

I  am  afraid  that  some  misconceptions  have 
crept  into  the  debate  with  respect  to  the  actual 
situation  in  Lebanon.  I  have  heard  it  implied 
here  that,  because  the  Observation  Group  has  not 
reported  the  occurrence  of  a  certain  event,  the 
event  for  that  reason  has  not  happened. 

Now,  the  fallacy  of  this  contention  becomes 
plain  when  you  consider  that  the  Observation 
Group  has  not  made  a  final  report;  that  the  Ob- 
servation Group  undoubtedly  possesses  a  great 
deal  of  information  which  it  has  not  yet  reported 
or  had  time  to  evaluate;  that  all  we  have  had  from 
the  Observation  Group  so  far  have  been  interim 
reports  and  reports  on  the  progress  of  their  or- 
ganizational work ;  and  that  it  has  not  been  able  to 
penetrate  thorouglily  many  of  the  more  sensitive 
border  areas  nor  to  engage  in  any  extensive  night 
patrol. 

The  Government  of  Lebanon,  which  is,  after  all, 
primarily  responsible  for  the  security  of  the  coun- 
try and  which  the  Observation  Group  has  been 
sent  to  assist,  clearly  felt  that  the  sharpened  in- 
tensity of  violent  events  in  the  Middle  East  threat- 
ened its  security  in  a  new  way.  Now,  obviously, 
Mr.  President,  this  is  a  type  of  evaluation  which 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  observers. 

I  also  cited  yesterday  some  events  which  we 
know  have  happened  which  the  United  Nations 
Observation  Group  in  Lebanon  could  not  have 
reported  because  the  group  has  not  been  outside 
of  Lebanon. 

Then  we  should  remember  this,  Mr.  President. 
It  was  only  yesterday  that  we  were  told  that  the 
Observation  Group  had  finally  reached  agree- 
ment to  enable  it  to  get  to  the  frontiers  of  Lebanon 
all  the  way  around.  That  agreement  was  only 
i-eceived  on  the  day,  may  I  point  out,  that  our 
forces  landed.  And  with  gi-eat  respect  I  submit 
that  our  efforts  may  have  already  been  helpful 
to  the  work  of  the  United  Nations.  The  fact 
that  the  day  before  yesterday  the  Observation 
Group  got  permission  to  reach  tlie  frontiers  of 
Lebanon  is  a  cause  for  gratification,  but,  obvi- 
ously, it  does  not  mean  that  the  work  of  the  Ob- 
servation Group  is  finished.  On  the  contrary, 
it  means  that  they  are  now  in  a  much  better 
position  than  they  have  ever  been  to  go  ahead. 
It  marks  the  end  of  the  beginning  as  far  as  the 
Observation  Group  is  concerned  and  the  begin- 
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ning  of  a  pluiso  wliicli  can  be  of  even  greater  use- 
fulness. So  1  think  wo  ought  to  be  clear  about 
that. 

Legitimate  Goais  of  Arab  Faationalism 

Xow  we  go  to  another  but  related  aspect.  There 
are  those  who  would  fasten  on  Arab  nationalism 
the  label  of  violence,  of  assassination,  of  mob  rule, 
and  of  subversion.  The  yearnings  of  Arab  peo- 
ples for  growing  into  national  stature,  for  eco- 
nomic growth,  for  increasing  social  justice,  for 
full  dignity,  for  closer  regional  understanding 
and  independence  are  all  commendable. 

The  Unitetl  States  is  not  only  not  opposed  to 
these  developments;  it  believes  in  them.  The 
United  States  believes  in  change  and  constructive 
evolution,  a  path  which  it  has  followed  itself — 
so  much  so  that  some  people  have  said  that  the 
United  States  is  in  a  perpetual  state  of  revolu- 
tion— so  much  so  that  millions  upon  millions  of 
Americans  have  come  up  in  their  economic  status. 
We  believe  in  this  kind  of  thing  for  ourselves. 
"We  believe  in  it  for  others.  We  want  to  help 
those  who  have  not  governed  themselves  to  become 
self-governing. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  think  that  these  things 
should  be  done  peacefully  and  without  causing 
an  international  convulsion.  That  need  not  be 
the  price  of  progi-ess.  We  do  not  believe  in  as- 
sassination, violence,  mob  rule,  or  subversion. 
Aiid  we  do  not  want  to  see  this  happen  in  one  of 
the  most  democratic  and  politically  free  and  inde- 
pendent countries  in  the  Middle  East — Lebanon. 

The  longings  for  progress  and  miity  among  the 
Arab  peoples  must  not  be  thus  subverted.  The 
dynamic  energies  of  Arab  nationalism  must  not  be 
abused  to  serve  selfish  ends.  It  must  not  depend 
for  its  advancement  on  assassination,  mob  rule, 
subversion,  and  infiltration. 

Challenge  to  U.N. 

I  come  to  my  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  with  a 
rather  hea\-y  heart  because  I  am  going  to  utter 
some  words  which  are  as  serious  and  as  fateful  as 
any  the  United  States  has  ever  spoken  in  the  51/0 
years  that  I  have  represented  the  United  States 
in  the  Security  Council. 

Sometimes  we  in  the  United  ISTations  get  too 
close  to  the  details  to  see  what  is  really  happen- 
ing. If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  we  must  see 
the  big  picture,  this  is  the  time.     If  ever  there 


was  a  time  when  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
be  dix'erted  by  technical  administrative  con- 
siderations, this  is  the  time. 

What  is  really  happening  is  plain  for  all  to  see 
if  we  but  lift  up  our  eyes.  The  overthrow  of  the 
lawful  Goveniment  of  Iraq,  beginning  with  the 
assassination  of  the  Crown  Prince,  and  which  was 
followed  by  the  wave  of  assassinations  through- 
out that  unhappy  country,  is  one  dreadful  fact. 
Then  the  attempt  to  subvert  and  overthrow 
Jordan,  which  we  have  just  heard,  is  another. 
And,  of  course,  the  effort  directed  from  without 
to  subvert  Lebanon  is  familiar  to  everyone. 

One  event  which  precipitated  and  increased 
the  necessity  of  these  sessions  of  the  Security 
Council  was  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of 
Iraq.  This  is  because  it  made  it  clear  that  there 
is  in  the  Middle  East  a  common  purpose  to  take 
over  everywhere,  all  at  once.  Clearly  there  is  a 
common  purpose,  masterminded  from  one  source. 
You  can  read  all  about  it  in  the  Cairo  newspapers 
or  listen  to  the  incessant  radio  broadcasts  from 
Cairo  to  other  Arab  countries.  In  fact,  a  promi- 
nent Cairo  newspaper  is  openly  urging  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Chamoun.  Furthermore,  a 
United  Arab  Republic  ambassador  stated  Monday 
that  United  States  aid  to  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  would  mean  the  assassination  of  the 
President  and  Foreign  Minister  of  Lebanon,  who, 
he  said,  had  been  condemned  to  death  by  "Arab 
nationalists,"  with  the  sentence  to  be  executed 
following  Western  intervention. 

W^hat  kind  of  behavior  is  that? 

But  that  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  we  face  today. 
The  technical  obstacles  are  not  the  main  point. 
We  face  a  gi'eat,  rough,  brutal  fact — the  fact  of 
the  fomenting  of  civil  strife  by  assassins  in  plain 
clothes  instead  of  by  soldiers  in  uniform. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  my  colleagues.  His- 
tory will  hold  us  responsible.  We  cannot  avoid 
an  answer  to  the  question :  Is  the  United  Nations 
to  condone  subversion  in  plain  clothes  controlled 
from  outside  a  countiy? 

If  the  United  Nations  cannot  deal  with  indirect 
aggi'ession,  the  United  Nations  will  break  up. 
This  could  surely  be  the  rock  on  which  this  organi- 
zation could  founder. 

Remember  this  too :  If  the  United  Nations  does 
not  meet  this  challenge,  it  will  invite  subversion 
all  over  the  world.  We  cannot  pass  by  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street  and  salve  our  consciences 
by  doing  nothing. 
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If  United  Nations  inaction  is  interpreted  as 
condoning  indirect  aggression,  the  imagination 
staggers  at  what  the  consequences  of  this  could 
mean  to  world  peace. 

To  no  group  of  men  has  the  opportunity  ever 
been  given  to  rise  to  a  more  fateful  occasion.  I 
hope  and  I  believe  that  we  will  not  fail  humanity. 


SECOND  STATEMENT  OF  JULY  17 

U.S./U.N.  preBS  release  2964 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Council  to  reply 
to  the  Soviet  Union's  latest  attack  on  the  United 
States  wliich  recently  have  been  coming  at  the  rate 
of  one  a  day.  It  is  an  all  too  typical  Soviet 
Communist  offering  and  uses  the  stale,  old- 
fashioned  phrases  which  Soviet  Commmiists  have 
been  using  for  generations. 

For  example,  it  refers  to  what  it  calls  American 
monopolies.  Yet  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that 
monopoly  has  been  against  the  law  in  the  United 
States  for  more  than  fifty  years  and  our  anti- 
monopoly  laws  are  vigorously  enforced  by  our 
Department  of  Justice. 

Indeed,  I  might  say  parenthetically  that  the 
Soviet  Union  consists  of  monopolies  of  all  kinds, 
dealing  with  all  forms  of  activity.  Indeed,  it  in 
itself  is  a  huge  monopoly. 

The  only  interestmg  thing,  Mr.  President,  about 
the  Soviet  speecli  is  what  it  left  out,  which  is  the 
desire  of  the  United  States,  expressed  many  times 
by  me  in  the  last  few  days,  to  witlidraw  from 
Lebanon  as  soon  as  the  United  Nations  can  take 
over.  Now,  that  is  the  important  thing  and  that 
is  what  he  did  not  talk  about. 

Inclusion  of  this  statement  in  Mr.  Sobolev's 
speech  would,  I  i-ealize,  liave  been  bad  propaganda 
from  the  Soviet  viewpoint.  But  it  is  the  truth 
nonetheless,  and  some  day  the  Soviet  Union  will 
learn  that  the  truth  is  the  best  propaganda,  that 
in  the  end  the  truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make  the 
formal  motion  that  the  United  States  resolution 
be  given  priority  over  the  Soviet  resolution  at 
whatever  time  the  voting  may  commence,  whether 
today  or  tomorrow. 

FIRST  STATEMENT  OF  JULY  18 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  2965 

At  the  Council  session  last  night,  the  repre- 
sentative of  Iraq  raised  a  question  concerning  the 


withdrawal  of  United  States  forces  from  Lebanon 
in  the  event  that  this  was  desired  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon. 

I  wish  to  respond  to  this  question  now. 

Our  assurances  on  the  question  raised  by  the 
representative  of  Iraq  have  been  categorically 
clear  in  my  jirevious  statements  on  this  point. 
The  answer  to  Dr.  Abbas  is  definitely  in  the 
affinnative.  Forces  of  the  United  States  now  in 
Lebanon  at  the  specific  request  of  the  lawfully 
constituted  Government  of  Lebanon  would  not  re- 
main if  their  withdrawal  is  requested  by  that 
Government. 


SECOND  STATEMENT  OF  JULY  18 

tJ.S./U.N.  press  release  2966 

This  morning  the  distinguished  representative 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic  charged  the  United 
States  Government  with  aggressive  intent  in  ap- 
proaching his  Government  to  discuss  events  in 
Lebanon.    I  would  like  to  give  the  facts. 

The  United  States  has  never  been  reluctant  to 
engage  in  discussions  with  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public on  problems  of  mutual  concern.  It  should 
bo  news  to  no  one  that  the  United  States  carries 
on  discussions  of  this  character  as  a  normal  diplo- 
matic practice  with  states  in  every  area  of  the 
world. 

Earlier  this  week  our  Ambassador  in  Cairo 
[Raymond  A.  Hare]  was  instructed  to  discuss  the 
United  States  role  in  Lebanon  with  the  appro- 
priate authorities  of  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
He  made  an  oral  approach  whicli  included  the 
following  jioints,  all  of  which  are  identical  with 
points  which  I  have  made  repeatedly  in  tlie  Secu- 
rity Council. 

First,  the  United  States,  in  extending  assistance 
to  Lebanon  at  its  request,  acted  to  help  p  ?serve 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  Lebanon  and 
to  protect  American  citizens  tliere.  We  had  no 
other  purposes  whatsoever,  and,  as  I  have  made 
plain  here  repeatedly,  we  desire  to  withdraw  our 
forces  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit. 

Second,  United  States  forces  did  not  go  to  Leb- 
anon to  engage  in  hostilities.  We  were  seeking, 
as  we  did  in  1956,  to  preserve  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  a  state  which  was  threatened 
from  outside.  In  the  circumstances  we  could  not 
fail  to  respond  to  a  plea  for  assistance  from  a 
small  country,  particularly  in  light  of  the  brutal 
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overthrow  of  the  legal  government  of  its  neighbor 
Iraq. 

Third,  we  hope  to  complete  our  military  assist- 
ance to  Ivebanon  in  a  way  which  will  not  adversely 
atFect  our  relations  with  other  states,  including  the 
United  Arab  Eepublic.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  any  attack  on  United  States 
forces  by  military  units  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public or  under  United  Arab  Eepublic  control 
could  involve  grave  consequences  seriously  im- 
pairing our  relations. 

This  is  what  our  Ambassador  told  the  authori- 
ties of  the  United  Arab  Republic.  I  am  confident 
that  the  distinguished  representative  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  was  not  correctly  informed 
when  he  made  his  remark  in  the  Security  Council 
this  morning. 


THIRD  STATEMENT  OF  JULY  18 

U.S./O.N.  press  release  2967 

The  veto  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  United 
States  resolution  is  deeply  regrettable.  Once 
again  the  Security  Council  has  been  frustrated 
in  its  effort  to  mitigate  the  present  threat  to  the 
peace  of  tlie  world. 

But  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  nine  nations 
have  voted  for  the  resolution.  This  is  an  endorse- 
ment wliich  shows  the  true  opinion  of  the  Coimcil 
and  which  is  bound  to  impress  world  opinion. 

The  United  States  believes  that  all  available 
United  Nations  remedies  must  be  exhausted.  As 
tlie  President  of  the  United  States  stated  on 
July  15 : 

The  United  States  will  support  in  the  United  Nations 
measures  which  seem  to  be  adequate  to  meet  tht  new 
situation  and  which  will  enable  the  Unitta  States  forces 
promptly  to  be  withdrawn  from  Lebanon. 

Our  purpose  in  this  respect  will  not  be  tliwarted 
merely  by  a  veto  in  the  Security  Council  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  To  this  end  I  present  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  Government  the  following 
resolution : " 


"  U.N.  doc.  S/40r)6.  The  U.S.  delegation  withheld  this 
resolution  from  vote  when  it  became  known  that  the  Japa- 
nese delegation  was  preparing  to  present  a  resolution 
requesting  the  Secretary-General  "to  make  arrangements 
forthwith  for  such  measures  as  he  may  consider  neces- 
sary .  .  .  and  which  will  .  .  .  serve  to  ensure  the  terri- 
torial integrity  and  political  independence  of  Lebanon, 
so  as  to  make  possible  the  withdrawal  of  United  States 
forces  from  Lebanon"  (seep.  199). 


The  Security  Council, 

Having  considered  the  "Complaint  by  Lebanon  in  re- 
spect of  a  situation  arising  from  the  intervention  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  Lebanon, 
the  continuance  of  which  is  likely  to  endanger  the  mainte- 
nance of  International  peace  and  security". 

Taking  into  account  that  the  lack  of  unanimity  of  its 
I)ermanent  members  at  the  834th  meeting  of  the  Security 
Council  has  prevented  it  from  exercising  its  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security. 

Decides  to  call  an  emergency  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  as  provided  in  General  Assembly 
resolution  377  (V),  in  order  to  make  appropriate  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  Lebanon  complaint. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  I  have  been  advised 
that  the  representative  of  Japan — in  fact,  he  has 
publicly  stated  that  he  intends  to  introduce  an- 
other resolution  in  the  Security  Council.  In  the 
light  of  this,  I  am  willing  to  withhold  my  motion 
in  order  to  permit  him  to  do  so,  as  of  course  we 
must  first  do  everything  possible  to  take  action  in 
the  Security  Council. 


STATEMENT  OF  JULY  19 

U.8./D.N.  press  release  2968 

In  a  press  statement  yesterday  I  inadvertently 
attributed  to  the  representative  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  a  statement  that  he  had  charged 
the  United  States  with  "aggressive  intent."  On 
reading  the  record  I  find  that  he  did  not  make 
such  a  statement.  He  said :  "The  threat  inherent 
in  this  position  of  the  United  States,  supported  by 
the  United  Kingdom,  is  fraught  with  grave  con- 
sequences."   I  regret  the  error. 


FIRST  STATEMENT  OF  JULY  21 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  2970 

Wlien  the  United  States  responded  to  the  re- 
quest for  assistance  from  the  Government  of  Leb- 
anon, President  Eisenhower  made  it  clear  that  our 
forces  had  gone  to  Lebanon  for  the  purpose  of 
lielping  the  Government  stabilize  the  situation 
brought  on  by  threats  from  the  outside  and  to 
protect  United  States  citizens  in  Lebanon.  He 
made  it  clear  that  United  States  forces  would 
remain  in  Lebanon  only  until  such  time  as  the 
United  Nations  could  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
protect  the  political  independence  and  integrity 
of  Lebanon. 
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In  recent  meetings  the  Security  Council  lias 
sought  to  find  ways  in  wliich  the  United  Nations 
could  take  effective  action  in  Lebanon  which 
would  allow  the  United  States  forces  to  be  with- 
drawn. We  all  know  why  our  efforts  so  far  have 
been  imsuccessful. 

The  resolution  now  before  us/-  introduced  by 
the  delegation  of  Japan,  is  a  constructive  proposal 
which  would  help  the  United  Nations,  acting 
through  the  Secretary-General,  to  carry  out  its 
responsibilities  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
security  and  to  help  protect  the  territorial  integ- 
rity and  independence  of  Lebanon. 

AVe  believe  it  represents  the  indispensable  mini- 
mum action  which  the  United  Nations  should  take 
in  I^banon  at  this  time. 

It  covild  lead  to  conditions  which  would  make 
possible  the  withdrawal  of  United  States  forces 
from  Lebanon." 


SECOND  STATEMENT  OF  JULY  21 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  2971 

Eecent  press  reports  mentioned  today  in  the 
Security  Council  indicate  that  Dr.  Fadhil  al- 
Jamali  of  Iraq  was  not  killed  during  the  period 
of  violence  in  Baghdad  on  July  14  in  which  a 
number  of  Government  leaders  lost  their  lives. 
No  one  will  be  happier  than  I  if  it  turns  out  that 
I  was  misinformed  and  that  Dr.  Janiali  is  actually 
not  only  alive  but  also  in  good  health. 


TEXT  OF  U.S.   DRAFT  RESOLUTION  " 

U.N.  doc.  S/4050/Ecv.  1 

The  Security  Council, 

Recalling  its  resolution  of  11  June  1958  establishing 
an  Observation  Group  "to  insure  tbat  there  is  no  illegal 
infiltration  of  personnel  or  supply  of  arms  or  other  ma- 
teriel across  the  Lebanese  borders", 

Commending  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary-General  and 
noting  with  satisfaction  the  progress  made  to  date  and 
the  encouraging  achievements  reported  by  the  United 
Nations  Observation  Group  in  Lebanon, 


"U.N.  doc.  S/4055/Rev.  1. 

^°  On  July  22  the  Soviet  Union  vetoed  the  Japanese 
draft  resolution.     The  Council  then  adjourned  sine  die. 

"Vetoed  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  July  IS.  The  vote 
was  9  to  1  (U.S.S.R.)  with  1  abstention  (Sweden). 


Recalling  that  the  "Essentials  of  Peace"  resolution  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  1  December  1949  calls  upon 
States  to  "refrain  from  any  threats  or  acts,  direct  or 
indirect,  aimed  at  imi>airing  the  freedom,  independence 
Or  integrity  of  any  State,  or  at  fomenting  civil  strife  and 
subverting  the  will  of  the  people  in  any  State", 

Recalling  that  the  ''Peace  Through  Deeds"  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  18  November  19.50  condemned 
"intervention  of  a  State  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another 
State  for  the  purpose  of  changing  its  legally  established 
government  by  the  threat  or  use  of  force"  and  solemnly 
reaiErms  that  "whatever  weapons  used,  any  aggi'ession, 
whether  committed  openly,  or  by  fomenting  civil  strife 
in  the  interest  of  a  foreign  Power,  or  otherwise,  is  the 
gravest  of  all  crimes  against  peace  and  security  through- 
out the  world", 

Noting  the  statement  of  the  representative  of  Lebanon 
that  infiltration  of  arms  and  personnel  is  continuing  and 
the  territorial  integrity  and  indeiiendence  of  Lebanon 
are  being  threatened,  that  the  Government  of  Lebanon  in 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-defence  had  temporarily 
requested  direct  assistance  of  friendly  countries,  and 
that  the  Government  of  Lebanon  requested  further  assist- 
ance from  the  Security  Council  to  uphold  its  integrity  and 
independence, 

Noting  the  statement  of  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  regarding  the  provision  of  assistance  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Government  of  Lebanon  at  its  re- 
quest to  help  maintain  the  territorial  and  iwlitical  in- 
dependence of  Lebanon, 

Noting  further  the  statement  of  the  United  States 
representative  that  United  States  forces  will  remain  in 
Lebanon  "only  vuitil  the  United  Nations  itself  is  able  to 
assume  the  necessary  responsibility  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinued independence  of  Lebanon"  or  the  danger  is  other- 
wise teiTuinated, 

1.  Invites  the  United  Nations  Observation  Group  in 
Lebanon  to  continue  to  develop  its  activities  pursuant  to 
the  Security  Council  resolution  of  11  June  1958 ; 

2.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  immediately  to  con- 
sult the  Government  of  Lebanon  and  other  Member  States 
as  appropriate  with  a  view  to  making  arrangements  for 
additional  measures,  including  the  contribution  and  use 
of  contingents,  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  teiTi- 
torial  integrity  and  independence  of  Lebanon  and  to  en- 
sure that  there  is  no  illegal  infiltration  of  personnel  or 
supiily  of  arms  or  other  materiel  across  the  Lebanese 
borders : 

3.  Calls  upon  all  Governments  concerned  to  co-operate 
fully  in  the  implementation  of  this  resolution ; 

4.  Calls  for  the  immediate  cessation  of  all  illegal  infil- 
tration of  personnel  or  supi)ly  of  arms  or  other  materiel 
across  the  Lebanese  bm-ders.  as  well  as  attacks  upon  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  by  government-controlled  radio 
and  other  information  media  calculated  to  stimulate  dis- 
orders ; 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  report  to  the 
Security  Council  as  appropriate. 
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TEXT  OF  JAPANESE  DRAFT  RESOLUTION' 

U.N.  doc.  S/405ri/Kev.  1 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  further  heard  the  charges  of  the  representative 
of  Lebanon  cdnperning  interference  by  the  United  Arab 
Reiniblic  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Lebanon  and  the  reply 
of  the  representative  of  the  LTnited  Arab  Republic, 

1.  Rcquviit.t  the  Secretary-General  to  make  arrange- 
ments forthwith  for  such  measures,  in  addition  to  those 
envisaged  by  the  resolution  of  11  June  1958,  as  he  may 
consider  necessary  in  the  light  of  the  present  circum- 
stances, with  a  view  to  enabling  the  United  Nations  to 
fultill  the  general  purposes  established  in  that  resolution, 
and  which  will,  in  accordance  with  the  Charter,  serve  to 
ensure  the  territorial  integrity  and  political  independence 
of  Lebanon,  so  as  to  make  possible  the  withdrawal  of 
United  States  forces  from  Lebanon  ; 

2.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  report  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council  on  the  arrangements  made : 

3.  Culls  upun  the  Governments  concerned  to  co-operate 
fully  in  the  implementation  of  this  resolution. 


ing  to  leave  Iraq  will  be  allowed  to  depart  freely 
and  that  all  necessary  precautions  shall  be  taken 
to  assure  safe  departure. 


State  Department  Advises  Americans 
Against  Travel  in  IVIiddie  East 

Press  release  402  dated  July  15 

In  view  of  the  implications  of  the  situation  in 
regard  to  personal  safety  and  security  of  U.S. 
citizens  now  obtaining  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
State  Department  is  instructing  its  overseas  posts 
and  the  Passport  Office  to  alert  American  tourists 
and  others  who  may  be  traveling  in  or  through 
the  Middle  East  of  the  situation  there  and  to 
advise  them  against  such  travel,  particularly  to 
Lebanon  and  Iraq,  unless  imperative. 


Planes  Chartered  To  Evacuate 
Americans  From  Iraq 

Press  release  41.3  dated  July  19 

In  view  of  the  unsettled  conditions  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  the  disruption  of  some  transporta- 
tion facilities,  particularly  in  Iraq,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  chaxtered  four  commercial 
aircraft  to  provide  transportation  for  Americans 
who  wish  to  leave  Iraq  now.  These  aircraft, 
wliich  are  now  in  Ankara,  Turkey,  have  been 
made  available  to  the  U.S.  Ambassador  in  Bagh- 
dad to  provide  transportation  from  Iraq  for  those 
Americans  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
facilities.  The  U.S.  Ambassador  has  approached 
the  local  autliorities  in  Baghdad  and  has  i-eceived 
assurances  that  they  will  honor  their  i^romise  to 
protect  American  lives  and  property.  Assurances 
have  also  been  given  that  those  Americans  wish- 


"^  Vetoed  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  July  22.    The  vote  was 
lOtol  (U.S.S.R.). 


Letters  of  Credence 

Chile 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Chile, 
Jose  Serrano  Palma,  presented  his  credentials  to 
President  Eisenhower  on  July  16.  For  texts  of 
the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's 
rejily,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  407. 

Costa  Rica 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Costa 
Eica,  ^Manuel  G.  Escalante  Duran,  presented  his 
credentials  to  President  Eisenhower  on  Jvily  16. 
For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the 
President's  I'eply,  see  Dejiartment  of  State  press 
release  408. 

Siveden 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Sweden, 
Gunnar  Valf  rid  Jarring,  presented  his  credentials 
to  President  Eisenhower  on  July  17.  For  texts 
of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's 
reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  410. 
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President  Eisenhower  Replies  to  Soviet  Letter  on  Expansion 
of  Peaceful  Trade  Between  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union 


Following  is  an  exchange  of  correspondence  be- 
tween President  Eisenhower  and  Nikita  Khrush- 
chev, Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 


THE  PRESIDENT  TO  PREMIER   KHRUSHCHEV 


White  House  press  release  dated  July  14 


July  14, 1958 


Deah  Mr.  Chaieiian  :  I  have  read  with  interest 
your  letter  of  June  2,  1958,  proposing  a  consider- 
able increase  in  U.S.-Soviet  trade.  As  I  made 
clear  at  the  Geneva  Conference  of  Heads  of  Gov- 
ernment in  1955  ^  and  more  recently  in  my  letter 
of  January  12,  1958  to  Premier  Bulganin,^  the 
United  States  favors  the  expansion  of  peaceful 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Expanded  trade 
between  our  countries  could,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, be  of  mutual  benefit  and  serve  to  improve 
our  relations  in  general.  This  would  especially 
be  true  if  it  were  accompanied  by  broad  contacts 
between  our  peoples  and  a  fuller  exchange  of  in- 
formation and  ideas  aimed  at  promoting  mutual 
understanding  as  a  basis  for  lasting  peace. 

Americans  believe  that  the  economic  welfare  of 
each  contributes  to  the  economic  welfare  of  all. 
Therefore  they  cannot  but  welcome  the  emphasis 
you  place  in  your  letter  on  striving  to  expand  the 
supply  of  consumers  goods  and  housing  available 
to  the  Soviet  people.  Our  people  have  done  a 
great  deal  in  recent  years  to  promote  higher 
standards  of  living  through  expanded  trade  with 
many  countries.  They  would  like  to  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  as  well,  for  the  same  purpose. 

'  BuixETiN  of  Aug.  1, 1955,  p.  171. 
'  Ibid.,  Jan.  27, 1958,  p.  122. 


As  you  know,  United  States  export  and  import 
trade  is  carried  on  by  individual  firms  and  not 
under  governmental  auspices.  Tliere  is  no  need, 
therefore,  to  formalize  relations  between  United 
States  firms  and  Soviet  trade  organizations.  So- 
viet trade  organizations  are  free  right  now,  with- 
out any  need  for  special  action  by  the  United 
States  Government,  to  develop  a  larger  volume  of 
trade  with  firms  in  this  country.  They  may  not 
be  taking  advantage  of  all  available  possibilities. 
In  recent  years.  United  States  firms  have  bought 
far  more  from  Soviet  trade  organizations  than  the 
latter  have  purchased  from  the  United  States. 
Furthermore,  many  of  the  more  important  Soviet 
trade  items  mentioned  in  your  letter  are  accorded 
duty-free  entry  into  the  United  States.  Thus,  the 
situation  favors  the  expansion  of  Soviet  purchases 
in  this  country.  While  the  extension  of  long-term 
credits  for  Soviet  purchases  in  the  United  States 
would  raise  complex  legal  and  political  questions, 
the  normal  commercial  credit  terms  presently 
available  to  Soviet  trade  organizations  permit  the 
furtlier  expansion  of  trade  between  our  two 
countries. 

I  am  asking  the  Department  of  State  to  exam- 
ine the  specific  proposals  contained  in  your  letter 
and  to  communicate  further  with  your  govern- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 


PREMIER  KHRUSHCHEV  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Official  translation 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  am  addressing  this  letter  to 
you  In  order  to  take  up  once  again  the  question  concern- 
ing which  there  has  recently  been  a  certain  exchange 
of  opinions  between  the  Governments  of  our  two  coun- 
tries and  to  which  the  Soviet  Government  attaches  very 
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great  Importance,  namely,  the  question  of  the  ways  and 
means  to  improve  and  develop  the  relations  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  of  America.  I  must 
say  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  are  great  and  so  far  un- 
used opportunities  to  solve  this  problem. 

The  Soviet-American  agreement  on  exchanges  in  cul- 
tural, technical,  and  educational  fields  that  was  signed 
recently'  was,  in  our  opinion,  a  good  practical  step  to- 
ward a  rapprochement  between  our  two  countries.  It  is 
comforting  to  see  that  the  conclusion  of  this  agreement 
has  met  with  the  approval  of  large  elements  of  the  pub- 
lic both  in  the  USSR  and  in  the  USA,  as  well  as  in  other 
countries.  I  believe  that  it  has  met  with  such  a  recep- 
tion primarily  l>ecause  peoples  saw  in  this  agreement 
concrete  proof  of  the  fact  that  Soviet-American  relations 
can  really  improve,  which  malies  it  possible  to  hope  also 
for  a  general  improvement  in  the  present  unstable  and 
troubled  international  situation. 

If  we  want  to  justify  these  hopes  of  many  millions  of 
people,  we  should  exert  joint  efforts  both  in  finding  a 
peaceful  and  concerted  solution  to  urgent,  common  in- 
ternational problems,  which,  we  are  convinced,  can  be 
furthered  by  a  meeting  at  the  highest  level  of  top  gov- 
ernment officials  as  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
in  further  developing  direct  relations  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  considering  possible  further  steps  in  this  direction, 
the  Soviet  Government  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  existing  conditions  permit  taking  important  and  far- 
reaching  steps  to  develop  trade  relations  between  the 
USSR  and  the  United  States  which  will  be  of  great  mu- 
tual benefit  to  both  our  countries  and  will  further  the 
cause  of  world  peace. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  usefulness  of  develop- 
ing economic  and,  above  all,  trade  relations  between 
countries.  The  importance  of  such  relations  is  obvious 
and  it  has  been  repeatedly  emphasized  by  government 
officials  both  of  the  USSR  and  the  USA.  We  remember, 
for  instance,  the  words  of  the  late  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  Cordell  Hull,  to  the  effect  that  "com- 
merce and  as.sociation  may  be  the  antidote  for  war." 
You,  I  believe,  will  agree  that  now,  in  particular,  as 
perhaps  never  before,  the  world  is  in  need  of  such  an 
antidote. 

Extensive  trade  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  of  America  is  nothing  new  for  our  coun- 
tries. After  all,  there  have  been  periods  when  economic 
relations  expanded  very  successfully  to  the  advantage  of 
both  sides.  However,  during  the  past  ten  years  trade 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica not  only  failed  to  attain  further  development,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  decreased  to  a  negligible  level  for  reasons 
beyond  the  control  of  the  USSR.  The  United  States  of 
America  is  now  the  only  great  power  that  has  no  trade 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Individual  trade 
tran.sactions  concluded  between  American  firms  and 
Soviet  organizations  for  foreign  trade  are  very  insignifi- 
cant and  in  no  way  correspond  to  the  economic  potentials 
of  the  two  countries. 


=  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  17,  1958,  p.  243. 
August  4,   1958 


It  appears  to  us  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  USSR  and  the  USA  to  take  concerted 
action  for  improving  and  widely  developing  Soviet-Ameri- 
can trade  relations  and  that  such  action  on  the  part  of 
our  Governments  would  satisfy  the  mutual  interest  of 
both  States  and  would  be  favorably  received  by  the 
peoples  of  our  countries. 

Motivated  by  the  sincere  desire  to  improve  relations 
between  our  countries,  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  proposes  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  that  they  jointly  take  resolute  steps  to  ex- 
pand trade  between  them. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  of  America,  as 
the  two  strongest  powers  from  the  economic  standpoint, 
can  engage  in  trade  with  each  other  on  a  large  scale. 
During  the  last  decade,  the  United  States  has  consider- 
ably expanded  its  production  facilities  and  it  is  natural 
for  American  business  circles  to  be  interested  in  a  sub- 
stantial expansion  of  foreign  trade.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Soviet  Union,  at  its  present  high  level  of  economic 
development,  now  has  immeasurably  greater  possibilities 
and  resources  for  trade  with  other  countries,  including 
the  United  States,  than  ever  before. 

I  should  like,  Mr.  President,  to  emphasize  particularly 
that  the  Soviet  Government,  in  advancing  its  proposal 
for  the  expansion  of  Soviet-American  trade,  by  no  means 
has  in  mind  armaments  or  plant  equipment  for  military 
production. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  now  engaged  in  carrying  out  a  new 
and  extensive  program  for  a  further  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  consumer  goods.  Along  with  an  increase  in 
the  output  of  products  made  of  natural  raw  materials, 
this  program  provides  for  considerable  expansion  of 
the  production  of  synthetic  materials — fibers,  plastics, 
leather,  furs,  and  finished  articles  made  thereof.  This 
program  pursues  exclusively  peaceful  purposes  and  is 
directed  toward  further  improving  the  prosperity  of  the 
population. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  all  the  possibilities  and  its  own 
resources  for  carrying  out  this  program  succe.ssfully. 
However,  in  order  to  expedite  this  program,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  could  make  large-scale  pur- 
chases of  appropriate  equipment  and  materials  in  the 
United  States.  Thus,  the  United  States  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  expand  the  volume  of  orders  placed  with 
its  industrial  enterprises  and  increase  the  employment  of 
its  population,  while  the  USSR  would  be  able  to  expedite 
still  further  its  program  for  the  production  of  consumer 
goods. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet  Government,  cooperation 
between  our  countries  in  the  field  of  the  production  of 
synthetic  materials  and  finished  articles  thereof  could 
be  developed  along  the  following  lines : 

Purchases  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  industrial  equipment 
in  the  United  States,  including  complete  equipment  for 
plants  and  factories; 

Conclusion  of  agreements  with  firms  for  obtaining 
licenses  in  individual  cases,  for  inviting  American  special- 
ists to  work  in  Soviet  enterprises  as  consultants  on  the 
production  of  certain  synthetic  materials,  and  for  ac- 
quainting Soviet  specialists  with  the  production  of  these 
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materials  and  finished  articles  tliereof.  Tbe  Soviet  Union, 
for  its  part,  is  prepared  to  make  it  possible  for  American 
specialists  to  learn  about  the  achievements  of  the  USSR 
in  this  field ; 

Organization  of  meetings  of  American  and  Soviet 
scientists  and  specialists  for  discussing  problems  of  pro- 
duction of  synthetic  materials,  organization  of  exhibits 
of  samples  of  materials,  products  made  from  them,  etc. ; 

Mutual  participation  of  Soviet  scientists  in  the  work  of 
scientific  research  institutions  of  the  USA,  and  of  Ameri- 
can scientists  in  the  work  of  scientific  research  institu- 
tions of  the  USSR,  both  with  a  view  to  exchanging 
experience  and  also  to  developing  jointly  new  types  of 
synthetic  materials  and  technological  processes. 

At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Union  could  proixjse  a 
broad  program  for  placing  orders  in  the  USA  also  for 
other  types  of  equipment  for  the  production  of  consumer 
goods,  and  for  housing  and  public  construction.  Orders 
could  be  placed  for  refrigeration  equipment ;  installations 
for  air  conditioning;  equipment  for  the  cellulose,  paper, 
and  wood-processing  industries,  the  textile,  leather-foot- 
wear, and  food  industries ;  television  equipment ;  equip- 
ment for  the  manufacture  of  packing  materials ;  packing, 
packaging,  and  automatic  vending  machines  ;  pumps  and 
compressors ;  machinery  for  the  mining  industry,  for 
the  manufacture  of  building  materials  and  the  mechani- 
zation of  construction ;  hoisting,  transporting,  and  other 
equipment. 

In  addition  to  this,  big  orders  could  be  placed  for  a 
number  of  industrial  materials  and  fini.shed  products,  in- 
cluding orders  for  equipment  for  rolling  ferrous  metals, 
pipes  for  city  gas  lines,  various  chemical  products,  med- 
ical equipment,  medicines,  and  certain  consumer  goods. 

The  Soviet  Government  assumes  that  purchases  of 
equipment  and  various  materials  in  the  USA  under  the 
corresponding  agreement  on  the  part  of  both  sides  might 
amount  to  several  billion  dollars  in  the  next  few  years. 

Naturally,  there  arises  the  question  of  payments  for 
such  large  purchases  of  American  goods.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  able  to  pay  for  its  purchases  through  the  de- 
livery of  Soviet  goods  which  are  of  interest  to  the  USA, 
and  among  such  goods  we  might  mention  manganese  and 
chromium  ores,  ferrous  alloys,  platinum,  palladium,  as- 
bestos, potassium  salts,  lumber,  cellulose  and  paper 
products,  certain  chemical  products,  furs,  and  other 
goods.  If  American  firms  manifest  an  interest,  the 
Soviet  Union  could  also  consider  the  que.stion  of  de- 
veloping the  extraction  of  iron  ore  for  delivery  to  the 
USA.  At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Union  could  propose 
to  the  USA  a  number  of  types  of  modern  machinery  and 
equipment  which  could  be  of  interest  to  American  firms. 

We  realize  that  the  break  in  commercial  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries  has  created  certain  difflctilties  in 
renewing  American  purchases  of  Soviet  goods  in  con- 
siderable dimensions  within  a  short  period  of  time.  Ap- 
parently this  would  require  a  certain  amount  of  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  American  firms  are  interested  in  ob- 
taining orders  now.  If  this  is  the  case,  we  are  prepared 
in  the  next  few  years  to  purchase  more  American  goods 
than  we  sell  of  ours. 

In  this  connection,  in  particular,  the  question  arises 
concerning  possible  payments  in  installments  and  making 


available   long-term   credits   on   normal   terms   and   con- 
ditions. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  begin  the  development  of 
commerce  on  the  basis  of  reciprocal  deliveries,  but 
because  of  the  circumstances  stated  above,  credit  and 
payments  in  installments  might  create  conditions  for 
considerably  larger  immediate  Soviet  orders  and  pur- 
chases in  the  USA. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  the  development  of  trade  be- 
tween the  USSR,  and  the  USA  will  require  the  creation 
of  the  requisite  contractual  and  legal  basis.  The  ques- 
tion of  creating  such  a  basis,  as  well  as  that  of  imple- 
menting a  program  for  purchases  of  American  goods  and 
deliveries  of  Soviet  goods,  and  also  payments  for  them, 
could,  provided  the  Government  of  the  USA  consents,  be 
subject  to  intergovernmental  negotiation.  The  reaching 
of  an  agreement  on  these  problems  would  create  favor- 
able conditions  for  extensive  trade  operations  between 
the  American  and  Soviet  organizations  concerned. 

We  also  believe  that  the  successful  development  of 
Soviet-American  trade  would  be  an  effective  contribution 
to  the  general  revival  of  international  trade.  This  would 
be  a  good  example  for  the  normalization  and  expansion 
of  economic  ties  of  other  countries.  From  such  a  course 
of  events  everyone  would  gain,  including  the  USA,  which 
might  receive  big  and  profitable  orders  not  only  from  the 
Soviet  Union  but  also  from  many  other  countries. 

Such,  Mr.  President,  are  the  considerations  of  the  Soviet 
Government  concerning  the  possibilities  of  developing 
trade  between  the  USA  and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  hope 
that  the  Government  of  the  USA  will  consider  with  due 
attention  the  proposals  set  forth  in  this  letter.  A  positive 
solution  of  the  question  of  Soviet-American  trade  would 
also  be  an  important  step  toward  a  rapprochement  between 
our  two  countries. 

With  sincere  respect, 

N.  Khrushchev, 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 

of  the  Union  of  S8R 

June  2,  1958 

His  Excellency 

DwioHT  D.  Eisenhower, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


U.S.  Protests  Soviet  Attacks 
on  Unarmed  Transport  PBane 

U.S.  Note  ' 

Press  release  399  dated  July  11 

The   Department   of   State   acknowledges   the 
receipt  of  note  No.  38/OSA  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 


'  Handed  to  Soviet  Ambassador  Mikhail  A.  Menshikov 
at  Wa.shington  on  July  11  by  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
Murphy. 
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ment  lianded  to  Ainl)ass:ulor  Tliompson  on  July 
•t,  lOaS  i'()iuvrniii<r  tlie  United  States  (-118  trans- 
port aireral't  wliicli  was  shot  down  in  Soviet 
territory  on  Jnne  ;^7,  1958.- 

Tlie  Soviet  Government  has  charged  that  the 
viohition  of  the  Soviet  frontier  by  the  United 
Stat4?s  trans|)<n-t  was  intentional  and  of  premedi- 
tated character.  The  United  States  empliatically 
and  categorically  denies  that  an  intentional,  pi*e- 
meditated  violation  occurred.  To  suggest  that  a 
slow,  four-engine,  propellor-type,  unarmed  air- 
craft would  attempt  to  violate  a  heavily-defended 
foreign  area  is  preposterous. 

The  facts  already  determined  by  investigation 
are  these : 

An  unarmed  C-llS  transport-type  aircraft, 
while  on  a  routine  flight  on  tJie  established  com- 
mercial air  route  to  Tehi'an  inadvei-tently  crossed 
the  Soviet  frontier  near  Yerevan  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances beyond  its  control.  Following  inter- 
ception by  Soviet  fighter  aircraft  which  fired  a 
burst  off  the  wing  of  the  I'nited  States  transport, 
the  American  aircraft  lowered  its  landing  gear, 
indicating  innocent  intent.  In  spite  of  this  action, 
the  Soviet  fighters  sliot  directly  at  the  transport 
setting  it  afire.  After  five  of  the  crew  had  para- 
chuted fioni  the  transport,  the  four  remaining 
crew  members,  whose  exit  was  prevented  by  fire, 
endeavored  to  land  the  transport.  Tlie  Soviet 
fightere  made  no  attempt  to  point  out  a  safe  land- 
ing area  to  the  burning  aircraft.  While  the  C-118 
was  on  its  final  approach  to  an  emergency  land- 
ing, the  Soviet  fighters  made  another  firing  run 
on  the  crippled  transport.  Certain  members  of 
the  crew  were  brutally  mistreated  by  tlie  popu- 
lace upon  landing. 

Although  the  American  airmen  were  held  in 
Soviet  custody  for  ten  days,  and  despite  the  re- 
quest for  detailed  information  submitted  to  the 
Soviet  authorities  by  the  American  Embassy  in 
Moscow,  the  full  circumstances  surrounding  the 
incident  have  never  been  communicated  by  the 
Soviet  Go\-ernment  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment nor  were  American  authorities  given  access 
to  membei-s  of  the  crew. 


The  United  States  Government  protests  the 
attaclvs  on  the  unarmed  transport. 

Tlie  United  States  Government  protests  the 
failure  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  inform  im- 
mediately United  States  authorities  of  all  per- 
tinent information  concerning  the  incident  or  to 
permit  ITnited  States  representatives  access  to  the 
crew  membere  involved. 

The  United  States  Government  expects  that 
those  guilty  of  the  attacks  on  the  plane  will  be 
punished  in  a  degree  commensurate  with  their 
offense. 

Pending  the  comi:)letion  of  a  full  investigation 
of  this  incident,  the  United  States  Government 
reserves  its  rights  to  full  compensation  to  the 
United  States  and  its  nationals  for  the  injuries 
suffered. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  11, 1968. 

Soviet  Note  > 

Note  No.  38/OSA 
Official  translation 

In  connection  with  ttie  aide  memoire  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  USA  dated  June  30,  1958,  the  Government  of 
the  USSR  considers  it  necessary  to  state  the  following: 

The  Soviet  Government  affirms  its  note  of  June  28 
of  this  year  in  which  are  set  forth  indisputable  facts 
of  the  violation  on  June  27  of  this  year  by  an  American 
military  plane  of  the  state  frontier  of  the  USSR  south 
of  the  city  of  Yerevan.  The  premeditated  character  of 
this  violation  of  the  Soviet  state  frontier  by  this  mili- 
tary plane  of  the  USA  is  evidenced,  in  particular,  by  the 
fact  that  the  violator  plane  did  not  obey  the  demand 
of  the  Soviet  fighters  to  land  at  the  nearest  airdrome 
but  began  to  go  away  in  the  direction  of  the  frontier 
of  the  USSR. 

The  Government  of  the  USSR  takes  note  of  the  regret 
expressed  in  the  aide  memoire  of  the  Government  of 
the  USA  in  connection  with  this  violation  by  an  Ameri- 
can military  airplane  of  the  state  frontier  of  the  USSR 
and  expects  that  urgent  and  effective  measures  will  be 
taken  by  the  Government  of  the  USA  to  prevent  similar 
violations  in  the  future. 

Moscow,  .7  i(/j/.} 


■  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  July  28,  10,58,  p.  146. 


^  Handed  to  American  Ambassador  Llewellyn  E.  Thomp- 
son at  Moscow  on  July  4  by  Soviet  First  Deputy  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  V.  V.  Kuznetsov. 


Augosf  4,    ?958 
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President  Eisenhower's  Visit  to  Canada 


President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles 
made  an  infonnal  visit  to  Canada  July  8-11.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  text  of  an  address  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident before  a  joint  session  of  the  Canadian 
Houses  of  Parliament  on  July  9,  together  with 
two  statements  on  defense  released  at  Ottawa 
by  Mr.  Eisenhower  and  Prime  Minister  John  Die- 
fenbaker  at  the  conclusion  of  their  talks  and  a 
joint  statement  on  export  policies  issued  follotving 
a  meeting  between  Secretary  Dulles  and  the 
Canadian  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs., 
Sydney  Smith. 


ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER,  JULY  9 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  9 

Mr.  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Speaker  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  Members  of  the 
Canadian  Houses  of  Parliament,  distinguished 
guests  and  friends: 

As  I  begin,  may  I  be  permitted  to  speak  a  few 
words  in  my  halting  French  to  my  French  friends 
of  Canada?  Tlie  Prime  Minister  did  this  with 
great  courage.     I  assure  you  I  do  it  in  abjeot  fear. 

/c^,  au  Canada.,  vous  avez  demonstre  que  les 
rapports  entre  les  peuples  libres  ne  sont  pas 
affaiblis  par  des  differences  de  langue  et  de  faqon 
de  parler.  II  doit  en  etre  ainsi  pour  toutes  les 
nations  du  monde  libre.  Le  fait  que  nous  nous  ex- 
primons  en  des  langues  et  des  accents  differents  ne 
doit  pas  affaiblir  notre  lutte  pour  une  paix  juste  et 
durable.  Une  tradition  tres  grande  et  tres  riche 
s''est  etablie  dans  tout  le  Canada  au  service  de 
cette  tdche  si  noble.  La  consecration  de  votre 
pays  dans  ce  but  a  ete  solide  et  constante.  Vous 
avez  donne  un  exemple  a  tous  les  hommes  libres. 

[Here,  in  Canada,  you  have  demonstrated  that 
differences  in  speech  and  mannere  of  expression 


need  not  impair  communications  among  a  free 
people.  So  it  must  be  among  all  nations  of  the 
free  world.  Tliough  we  may  speak  in  different 
tongues  and  accents,  that  fact  does  not  weaken  our 
determination  to  work  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace.  All  of  Canada  has  a  great  and  rich  ti'adi- 
tion  in  the  service  of  this  high  purpose.  Her 
dedication  to  it  has  been  stanch  and  persevering. 
Her  example  encourages  free  men  everywhere.] 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  I  want  you  to  know 
of  my  deep  pei-sonal  appreciation  of  tlie  warmth 
of  the  welcome  you  have  extended  to  me  and  of 
the  generosity  of  the  remarks  that  you  have  just 
delivered  concerning  me.  Along  that  same  line, 
I  should  like  to  express  my  very  great  apprecia- 
tion of  the  warmth  of  the  welcome  that  Mrs. 
Eisenhower  and  I  have  experienced  throughout 
the  city,  along  its  streets,  and  in  every  meeting 
in  which  we  have  a  part.     We  are  truly  grateful. 

This  is  my  fourth  visit  to  your  beautiful  capital. 
I  recall  well  when  your  gracious  Queen  came  to 
Washington  from  Ottawa  we  spoke  together  of 
the  beauty  of  this  city  and  of  the  greatness  of 
Canada. 

It  is  good  to  return — to  see  old  friends  and  to 
make  new  ones. 

I  came  here  first  in  1946  to  congratulate  the 
Canadian  people  on  the  brilliant  role  played  by 
the  Canadian  forces  that  you  placed  under  my 
command  in  the  World  War  which  had  then  re- 
cently ended  in  victory. 

My  next  visit  was  made  as  Commander  of 
NATO  forces  in  Europe.  In  1953  I  returned  as 
President  and  talked  in  this  House  of  some  aspects 
of  the  relationship  between  our  two  coimtries.^ 

I  then  spoke  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  in 
prospective  terms.  Today  it  is  near  completion, 
and  next  year  it  will  be  open.  This  is  truly  a 
great  joint  accomplishment.     It  will  open  up  im- 
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portant  regions  of  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  to  ocean  traflic.  It  will  ever  stand  as  a 
monument  to  what  can  be  achieved  by  the  com- 
mon effort  of  two  sovereign  nations. 

On  that  same  occasion  I  spoke  of  the  need  to 
devise  ways  to  protect  our  North  America  from 
any  surprise  attack.  Since  then  we  have  made 
great  strides.  The  Distant  Early  Warning 
(DEW)  Line  has  been  built  and  placed  in  oper- 
ation. In  the  process  of  its  construction  I  am 
sure  much  has  been  learned  which  will  contribute 
to  the  more  rapid  development  of  the  northern 
reaches  of  Canada  and  of  our  new  State,  Alaska. 

Last  month  an  agreement  was  concluded  be- 
tween our  two  Governments  to  establish  a  com- 
bined air  defense  headquarters  for  this  continent.^ 
We  have  also — both  of  us — striven,  as  we  will  con- 
tinue to  strive,  for  the  Soviet  Union's  agreement 
to  a  system  of  inspection  to  protect  against  sur- 
prise attack  through  the  Arctic.  Recent  Soviet 
commimications  have  strengthened  the  hope  that 
they  will  come  to  see  that  by  such  a  system  any 
basis  for  their  professed  feare  of  an  attack  across 
the  Pole  will  be  removed.  For  Canada  and  for 
the  United  States  such  a  system  in  operation  would 
add  measurably  to  our  security  against  a  sudden 
attack.  Possibly  it  might  also  pave  the  way  for 
still  further  measures  of  arms  control  and  permit 
some  reduction  of  the  burden  and  danger  of  mod- 
em armaments. 

Both  of  these  developments,  tlie  Seaway— a 
broadened,  deepened  road  for  peaceful  com- 
merce— and  the  strengtliening  of  our  common  de- 
fense of  this  continent  strikingly  illustrate  two 
things. 

The  first  is  that  change  is  the  law  of  life  and 
of  relations  between  nations.  When  two  great 
peoples  sucli  as  ours,  energetic  and  optimistic, 
live  side  by  side  in  all  the  diversity  that  freedom 
offers,  change  is  rapid  and  brings  in  its  wake 
problems,  sometimes  frictions. 

The  second  lesson  that  I  see  in  these  common 
achievements  in  diverse  fields  is  that  by  mutual 
respect,  understanding,  and  with  good  will  we 
can  find  acceptable  solutions  to  any  problems 
which  exist  or  maj-  arise  between  us. 

It  is  important  to  remember  this.  Such  differ- 
ences as  are  from  time  to  time  expressed  never 
affect  the  similarity  of  purpose  which  binds  our 
two  countries  together. 


'  Ibid.,  June  9, 1958,  p.  979. 


Of  course,  each  of  us  possesses  a  distinctive  na- 
tional character  and  history.  You  won  your  in- 
dependence by  evolution,  the  United  States  by 
revolution.  Our  forms  of  government — though 
both  cast  in  the  democratic  pattern — are  greatly 
different.  Indeed,  sometimes  it  appears  that 
many  of  our  misunderstandings  spring  from  an 
imperfect  knowledge  on  the  part  of  both  of  us  of 
the  dissimilarities  in  our  forms  of  government. 

And  yet,  despite  these  dissimilarities  in  form, 
our  two  Governments  are  developing  and  are  in- 
creasingly using  effective  ways  to  consult  and  act 
together.  This  we  do  to  meet  the  problems  that 
confront  us  in  our  relations  with  each  other  and 
in  the  relations  of  both  with  all  other  nations  of 
the  world. 

Similarity  in  Basic  Beliefs 

We  share  the  basic  belief  that  only  under  free 
institutions,  with  government  the  servant  and  not 
the  master,  can  the  individual  secure  his  life,  his 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  We  are 
both  determined  to  frame  and  follow  policies 
which  safeguard  the  lives  and  homes  of  our  peo- 
ple, their  peace  of  mind,  their  material  well-being, 
and,  above  all  things,  their  ideals.  True  to  these 
ideals,  both  of  our  countries,  for  example,  are 
determined  tliat  the  great  decisions  of  peace  and 
war  will  remain  always  under  civilian  control. 

Moreover,  we  both  recognize  a  design  of  aggres- 
sive Communist  imperialism  which  tlireatens 
every  free  nation.  Both  of  us  face  a  military 
threat  and  political  attack.  Our  system  of  free 
enterprise  is  challenged  throughout  the  world  by 
a  state-directed,  state-conti-olled  economic  system. 
Indeed,  my  friends,  this  could  well  be  tlie  area  in 
which  the  competition  will  be  most  bitter  and 
most  decisive  between  the  free  world  and  Com- 
munist imperialism.  We  must  never  allow  our- 
selves to  become  so  preoccupied  with  any  differ- 
ences between  our  two  nations  that  we  lose  sight 
of  the  transcendent  importance  of  free-world 
cooperation  in  tlie  winning  of  the  global  struggle. 

Now,  actine  in  accordance  witli  our  common 
dedication,  the  two  of  us,  with  others,  have  drawn 
together  in  collective-security  arrangements.  The 
most  notable  of  these  is  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  in  which  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  equal  partners.  We  are  both 
determined  to  maintain  what  George  Washington 
described  as  "a  respectable  military  posture."    We 
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are  equally  determined  to  maintain  oixr  institu- 
tions in  good  repair  and  to  insure  that  our  own 
economies  function  well. 

Thus  we  seek  not  only  to  meet  the  expanding 
needs  of  our  people  but  also  to  set  an  example  of 
free  men's  accomplishments  which  will  encourage 
and  attract  those  less  fortunate.  And,  finally, 
we  are  agreed  that  we  shall  never  cease  striving 
for  a  just  and  lasting  peace  to  be  achieved  by  ne- 
gotiation with  those  who  challenge  us.  We  over- 
look no  opportunity  to  settle  the  issues  which  di- 
vide the  world  and  under  safeguarded  conditions 
to  reduce  the  burden  of  armaments. 

U.  S.-Canadian  Problems 

Now,  against  this  background  of  similarity  in 
basic  factors  and  policy,  let  me  now  point  to 
some  of  the  matters  which  it  seems  to  me  are 
troublesome  between  us.  Among  some  examples 
are  the  surplus-wheat  disposal  policies  of  the 
United  States,  the  imbalance  in  our  mutual  trade, 
certain  aspects  of  United  States  private  invest- 
ment in  Canada,  and  Canadian  fears  of  a  trend 
in  the  United  States  away  from  forward-looking 
policies  in  the  field  of  trade. 

I  am  sure  you  agree  that  we  should  talk  frankly 
to  each  other.  Frankness,  in  good  spirit,  is  a 
measure  of  friendship.  It  should  be  the  practice, 
I  believe,  on  both  sides  so  to  speak,  when  either 
feels  that  important  interests  are  adversely  af- 
fected by  actions  contemplated  or  taken  by  the 
other.  Happily,  these  instances  are  rare.  Now, 
in  mentioning  today  specific  problems  on  which 
we  do  not  see  eye  to  eye,  I  am  doing  so  as  an 
American,  expressing  an  American  viewpoint.  I 
can  assure  you  that  your  Prime  Minister,  in  dis- 
cussing these  ])i'ob]ems  with  my  associates  and 
me — most  loyally  and  eloquently,  I  might  add — 
expresses  the  viewpoint  of  Canada. 

It  is  my  conviction,  which  I  believe  he  fully 
concurs  in,  that  for  all  our  present  problems  and 
all  our  future  ones  we  will  find  acceptable  solu- 
tions. It  will  take  understanding,  common  sense, 
and  a  willingness  to  give  and  take  on  both  our 
parts.  Tliese  qualities  we  have  always  found  in 
our  dealings  with  Canada.  I  hope  that  you  have 
not  found  them  lacking  in  us. 

First,  then,  in  some  detail,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  our  surplus-wheat  disposal  poli- 
cies. I  think  that  no  one  can  quarrel  with  our 
purpose  though  some  of  our  methods  may  seem 


unorthodox  by  traditional  standards.  Simply 
stated,  our  wheat  disposal  program  has  three 
aspects. 

In  times  of  local  famine  or  disaster  we  give 
wheat  away.  We  have  also  bartered  it  for  stra- 
tegic materials.  Finally,  we  sell  wheat  for  local 
currency  to  countries  which  cannot  afford  to  pur- 
chase it  commercially.  In  these  cases  our  policy 
is  to  lend  back  to  the  government  in  question  most 
of  the  pi'oceeds  for  local  economic  development. 
Our  intent  is  not  to  damage  normal  commercial 
markets,  and  in  this  I  think  we  have  been  gener- 
ally successful. 

I  know  that  in  the  past  there  was  criticism  of 
certain  aspects  of  these  programs  and  particu- 
larly of  our  barter  arrangements.  I  believe  that 
the  basis  of  these  objections  has  been  largely  re- 
moved. Increasingly  close  consultation  between 
officials  of  our  two  Governments  has  ironed  out 
many  misunderstandings  respecting  our  surplus 
disposals.  Your  Government  knows  in  detail 
what  we  plan.  I  assure  you  that  it  is  our  desire 
and  intention  to  keep  the  doors  of  consultation  al- 
ways and  fully  open.  There  must  never  be  a 
final  word  between  friends. 

In  several  respects,  despite  inconvenience  and 
even  occasional  damage  in  the  past,  Canada  stands 
to  benefit  from  our  moving  some  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  into  consumption  overseas. 
First  and  most  evident  of  all,  many  hungry  peo- 
ple around  the  world  have  had  food  which  they 
otherwise  would  not  have  had.  Secondlj',  had 
these  products  remained  in  dead  storage,  they 
would  have  had  a  depressing  influence  on  the 
world  market  and  on  world  prices.  Finally,  the 
funds  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  make  avail- 
able to  recipient  countries  should  in  the  long  run 
help  to  raise  standards  of  living,  which  in  turn 
will  create  enlarged  markets  for  all  of  us. 

I  come  next  to  the  question  of  the  imbalance 
of  trade  between  our  two  countries.  You  buy 
more  from  the  United  States  than  you  sell  to  us. 
This  fact  is  of  concern  to  many  thoughtful 
Canadians.  Tliere  are  a  few  basic  points  which 
should  be  noted  in  this  connection. 

First  of  all,  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
not  state  traders.  All  the  products  of  industry 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  and  sold  to 
customers  abroad  are  sold  through  the  enterprise 
of  the  private  seller.  These  articles  come  to  you 
here  in  Canada  only  because  of  the  desire  of  the 
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imlividiial  Canadian  consimii'i-  to  buy  a  i)ai-liciilar 
piece,  of  meri'luuulise.  Tlic  United  States  Gov- 
ernment does  not  place  goods  in  Canada  as  part 
of  a  state-direcled  proorani.  This  aspect  of  our 
trade  with  eacli  otlier  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  two  private-enterprise  economies  working  side 
by  side  and  trading  with  each  other. 

Then  we  should  also  reiuember  that  the  free 
world  represents  a  nudtilateral  trading  com- 
nuniitj-.  To  try  to  balance  our  books  once  a 
month  or  once  a  year  with  every  nation  with 
whicli  we  trade  would  stifle  rather  than  expand 
trade.  I  assume  that  Canada  is  as  interested  as 
wo  are  in  the  expansion  of  world  trade  rather 
than  in  its  artificial  redirection.  Both  our  peo- 
ples want  to  buy  and  sell  in  a  climate  of  economic 
vigor  and  expansion.  An  imbalance  in  trade  with 
one  country,  in  such  a  climate,  is  usually  balanced 
or  largely  offset  by  the  state  of  the  accounts  with 
other  trading  nations. 

This  is  the  case  with  Canadian  trade.  Your  ex- 
port deficit  to  the  United  States  is  offset  by  export 
surpluses  to  other  countries  and  by  the  flow  of  in- 
vestments to  Canada.  The  promotion  of  healthy 
multilateral  trade,  as  opposed  to  artificial  bilateral 
balancing,  is  an  important  objective  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetar\-  Fund  and  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  to  which  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States  belong. 

Other  Side  of  the  Trade  Equation 

For  a  moment  1  want  to  address  myself  as  well 
to  the  other  side  of  the  trade  equation,  namely, 
your  exports  to  the  United  States.  Here  you  can 
rightly  say  that,  through  quotas  and  tariffs,  our 
governmental  policies  can  either  expand  or  restrict 
your  opportunities  to  sell  to  us.  The  same  is,  of 
course,  true  of  actions  taken  by  your  Govern- 
ment which  can  affect  the  volume  of  our  exports  to 
Canada. 

Neither  of  our  countries  is  a  "free  trader"  in  the 
classical  econonur  sense.  Each  of  us  fe«ls  a  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  some  protection  to  particu- 
lar sectors  of  our  economies  which  may  be  in  dis- 
tress or  are  for  other  reasons  deserving  of  govern- 
mental assistance.  We  have  taken  some  actions 
of  tliis  sort.     So  has  Canada. 

Oil  imports  into  our  country  contribute  a  case  in 
point.  AYe  believe  that  to  insure  adequate  sup- 
plies of  oil  in  an  emergency  it  is  necessary  that 
1  exploration  to  develop  oil  reserves  be  carried  for- 
ward with  vigor.     This  means  a  healthy  oil  in- 


dustry to  the  continent.  A  healthy  domestic  oil- 
producing  industry  is  vital  to  our  national  se- 
curity. And  we  recognize  that  our  security  and 
youi-s  are  inseparable.  We  have  been  keenly 
sensitive  to  that  fact  in  considering  the  nature  of 
the  voluntary  restrictions  on  oil  imports  that  have 
been  jnit  into  effect  by  oil  companies  in  the  United 
States  and  have  minimized  their  impact  on  your 
economy. 

Our  restrictive  action  with  respect  to  oil  is  not 
in  any  sense  reflective  of  a  change  in  the  funda- 
mental trade  policy  of  the  United  States.  Such 
actions  must  be  viewed  in  perspective. 

For  example,  since  the  so-called  "escape  clause" 
was  incorporated  in  our  trade  agreements  legis- 
lation in  1951,  there  have  come  from  industry  in 
the  United  States  a  number  of  requests  for  the 
imposition  of  quotas  or  higher  tariffs.  In  about 
a  dozen  cases  Presidential  approval  for  some  re- 
lief has  been  granted.  In  only  one  of  these  cases 
was  Canada  directly  aii'ected  as  an  exj^orter.  We 
have  always  conscientiously  sought  to  take  ac- 
count of  your  interests  as  well  as  our  own  in  seek- 
ing the  best  remedy  to  these  intricate  problems. 
I  believe  that  a  study  of  the  record  will  bear  out 
the  truth  of  this  statement. 

Next,  the  flow  of  investment  funds  from  the 
United  States  into  Canada  has  led  to  expressions 
of  concern  on  your  part.  These  funds  have  been 
attracted  to  your  country  by  the  business  opportu- 
nities Canada  has  offered.  Though  they  may 
raise  questions  in  specific  cases  respecting  control 
of  an  industry  by  American  citizens,  these  indus- 
tries are,  of  course,  subject  to  Canadian  law. 
Moreover,  these  investments  have  helped  you  to 
develop  your  resources  and  to  expand  your  indus- 
trial plant  at  a  far  faster  rate  than  could  have 
been  possible  had  you  relied  wholly  on  your  own 
savings.  They  have  thereby  helped  to  provide 
eniployment,  tax  revenues,  and  other  direct  bene- 
fits. These  funds  have  also  helped  Canada  to  fi- 
nance with  ease  its  recent  surplus  of  imports  from 
the  United  States,  a  fact  that  is  testified  to  by  the 
]:)remium  of  the  Canadian  dollar  over  the  United 
States  dollar. 

I  am  confident  that,  if  there  are  some  defects 
in  this  investment  process,  ways  will  be  found  to 
correct  them,  because  this  is  the  interest  of  both 
our  coimtries. 

One  final  word  on  the  foreign  trade  policy  of 
the  United  States.     In  1934  the  United  States 
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took  an  historic  decision  to  embark  on  a  positive 
policy  of  fostering  trade  with  the  launching  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program.  This 
jiolicy  we  continue  to  support  and  to  practice. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States,  after  a 
public  searching  of  soul  at  times  of  renewal  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  has  consistently  reaffirmed 
this  policy.  Have  no  fear  that  the  United  States 
will  abandon  a  policy  so  well  established.  The 
problems  I  have  been  discussing  concern  our 
economic  lives.  Our  points  of  economic  contact 
are  varied  and  numerous,  as  they  of  necessity  must 
be  under  our  chosen  system  of  private  enterprise. 
Our  Governments  have  a  responsibility  to  help 
compose  difficulties,  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
thousands  of  individual  citizens  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  must  themselves  find  in  their 
diversified  activities  the  answers  to  many  of  these 
problems. 

Finally,  tJiere  is  no  cause  to  be  surprised  or 
disturbed  to  discover  that  occasionally  differences 
arise  between  us.  The  distinguishing  character 
of  the  peoples  of  the  free  world  lies  in  the  fact 
that  differences  between  them  can  develop,  can 
be  expressed,  and  then  amicably  resolved. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  no  more  desire 
than  you  have  to  seek  in  our  relations  with  others 
the  silent,  sullen  unity  that  elsewhere  has  been 
purchased  or  imposed.  The  hallmark  of  freedom 
is  the  right  to  differ  as  well  as  the  right  to  agree. 
I  have  spoken  to  you  in  the  knowledge  that 
through  you  I  address  a  nation  strong  in  the 
tradition  of  freedom  and  vigilant  in  its  defense. 
You  and  we  are  alike  convinced,  by  our  history, 
by  our  religious  faith,  and  oiir  common  heritage 
of  frpftdom,  that  economic  well-being  and  political 
liberty  both  depend  upon  the  efforts  of  individ- 
Ui'ls  and  on  their  willingness  to  accept  the  respon- 
sib'lities  of  freedom.  Today  I  assure  you  once 
moi  0  of  the  pride  and  of  the  gratification  that  we 
of  the  United  States  feel  in  our  long  and  friendly 
association  with  you,  our  sturdy  northern 
neighbor. 

We  stand  together  at  a  pivotal  point  in  history. 
All  that  we  Canadians  and  Americans,  and  those 
who  went  before  us,  have  built,  all  that  we  believe 
in,  is  challenged  as  it  has  never  been  challenged 
before.  The  new  horizons  of  competition  range 
from  the  polar  areas  and  extend  to  the  infinity 
of  oiiter  space. 

It  is  for  us — all  of  us — to  bring  to  the  challenge 
a    response   worthy    of   ourselves   and   our   two 


nations.    As  we  do,  we  shall  know  the  satisfaction 
of  having  built,  in  friendship,  a  safer  and  ampler 
home  here  on  the  earth  for  this  generation  and 
those  that  shall  come  after  us. 
I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 

STATEMENT    ON    SAFEGUARDS    AGAINST    SUR- 
PRISE ATTACK,  JULY  9 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  discussed 
today  questions  concerning  disarmament  and,  in 
particular,  proposals  for  safeguards  against  sur- 
prise attack.  This  discussion  reaffirmed  the  close- 
ness of  the  views  of  the  two  Governments  on  a 
suitable  approach  to  these  questions.  Particu- 
larly they  emphasized  the  great  importance  which 
both  countries  attach  to  a  system  of  control  which 
would  cover  the  Arctic  and  related  areas. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  ex- 
changed views  on  the  recent  letter  from  Chair- 
man Khrushchev  to  President  Eisenhower  with 
reference  to  expert  examination  of  possible  sys- 
tems of  supervision  and  control  to  prevent  sur- 
prise attack.  Although  they  recognized  that 
certain  aspects  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  recent  letter 
were  imacceptable,  they  were  nevertheless  encour- 
aged by  certain  elements  of  responsiveness  to  the 
earlier  Western  proposals  on  this  matter.  Mr. 
Diefenbaker  indicated  Canada's  willingness  to 
make  a  constructive  contribution  to  study  of  con- 
trol methods,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  experts 
of  both  countries  would  work  together,  and  in 
cooperation  with  those  of  other  free-world  coun- 
tries concerned,  in  study  of  this  problem. 

STATEMENT  ON  JOINT  DEFENSE  COMMITTEE, 
JULY  10 

The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  have 
taken  note  of  the  intimate  cooperation  which 
exists  between  their  two  Governments  in  matters 
relating  to  continental  defense.  In  furtherance 
of  the  policy  of  both  Governments  that  such  mat- 
ters shall  be  subject  to  civilian  decision  and  guid- 
ance, they  have  agreed  that  there  will  be  estab- 
lished a  Cabinet  Committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Canada-United  States  Committee  on  Joint  De- 
fense. This  Committee  will  consist,  for  Canada, 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs,  the 
Minister  of  National  Defense,  and  the  Minister  of 
Finance ;  and  for  the  United  States,  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Other  ministei's  may 
participate  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  as  requested  by  the 
Committee. 

The  Committee  will  consult  on  matters  bearing 
upon  tlie  common  defense  of  the  North  American 
contment  whicli  lies  within  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  area.  It  will,  in  a  supervisory  capacity, 
supplement  and  not  supplant  existing  joint  boai'ds 
and  committees. 

The  Committee  will  normally  meet  alternately 
m  Washington  and  Ottawa.  The  chairman  of 
each  meeting  will  be  the  Secretarj'  of  State  of  the 
country  in  whose  capital  the  meeting  is  held. 

STATEMENT    ON    EXPORT    POLICIES,    JULY    9 

The  Canadian  and  United  States  Governments 
have  given  consideration  to  situations  where  the 
export  policies  and  laws  of  the  two  countries  may 
not  be  in  complete  harmony.  It  has  been  agreed 
that  m  these  cases  tliere  will  be  full  consultations 
between  the  two  Govermnents  with  a  view  to  find- 
ing through  appropriate  procedures  satisfactory 
solutions  to  concrete  problems  as  they  arise. 

President  Ponce  Reaffirms 
U.  S.-Ecuadoran  Friendship 

The  White  House  on  Jwne  28  made  public  the 
text  of  the  following  letter  from  the  President  of 
Ecuador  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mat  13,  1958 

Excellency  :  Permit  me  to  express  my  thanks 
for  the  cordial  and  significant  letter  of  April  22,^ 
which  was  delivered  to  me  personally  by  His  Ex- 
cellency Richard  Nixon,  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  during  the  gracious 
visit  that  he  lias  just  paid  Ecuador. 

I  cliarged  Mr.  Nixon  with  conveying  to  Your 
Excellency  my  compliments  and  the  assurances  of 
my  friendship  and  consideration,  which  I  now, 
confirm  with  best  wishes  for  the  increasing  great- 
ness of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  hap- 
piness of  its  citizens.  Slay  God  bless  your  Re- 
public in  its  fight  to  have  tlie  [four]  freedoms  pre- 
vail throughout  the  world  and  to  preserve  the 
dignity  and  spiritual  elevation  of  the  human  race. 

Indeed,    I    tliink    that,    as    Your    Excellency 
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stresses,  my  country  enjoys  the  good  fortune  of 
freedom  in  order,  of  political  stability,  and  of 
peace.  However,  like  nearly  all  the  South  Ameri- 
can States,  it  needs  to  develop  its  economy  and  to 
raise  the  economic  and  cultural  level  of  the  masses, 
in  order  to  stifle  dangerous  Communist  tempta- 
tions and  achieve  a  way  of  life  that  is  ever  more 
democratic  and  more  firmly  institutional.  The 
effort  my  Government  has  made  to  stabilize  and 
improve  the  national  currency  and  to  assure  to 
Ecuador  a  balanced  economic  development,  thus 
eliminating  the  risks  of  inflation,  is  an  exceptional 
case,  even  though  to  me  it  implies  foregoing  more 
showy  modernization  projects. 

Ecuador  is  preparing  to  receive  worthily  the 
Representatives  of  the  American  States  at  the 
Eleventh  Inter-American  Conference,  which,  as 
Your  Excellency  says,  will  strengthen  the  most 
notable  and  efficient  regional  system  in  the  world, 
established  to  attain  peace,  justice,  and  welfare. 
It  will  spare  no  effort  in  promoting  America's  ad- 
vancement and  is  very  grateful  for  Your  Excel- 
lency's concern  and  for  the  incentive  to  make  the 
Eleventh  Inter-American  Conference  a  complete 
success. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Nixon  enjoyed  his  stay  in  Quito. 
He  had  occasion  to  observe  the  esteem  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ecuador  and  to  receive  sincere  tribute  as 
an  illustrious  guest  and  distinguished  executive. 
He  will  long  be  remembered  among  us,  and  I  can 
assure  Your  Excellency  that  his  mission  attained 
the  desired  goal  of  friendship  and  closer  ties. 

I  wish  Your  Excellency  all  manner  of  good 
fortune  and  success  and  have  the  honor  to  repeat 
that  I  am  Your  Great  and  Good  Friend. 

Casolo  Ponce  Enriqtjez 
Constitutional  President  of  Ecuador 

U.S.  and  Argentina  Reaffirm  Support 
for  Concept  of  Joint  Consultations 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  correspondence  be- 
tween President  Eisenhower  and  President  Ar- 
turo  Frondizi  of  Argentina. 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  12 
President  Eisenhower  to  President  Frondizi 

July  1,  1958 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  was  glad  to  receive 
from  Ambassador  Barros  Hurtado  your  letter  of 
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June  fourth,  whicli  1  liave  read  with  great  in- 
terest. I  was  particularly  gratified,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  note  the  firm  desire  and  determination 
of  your  Government  to  cooperate  in  furthering 
the  development  of  our  mutual  relations.  I  as- 
sure you  that  my  Government  reciprocates  this 
desire  and  determination  in  every  way. 

Your  Excellency's  reference  to  economic  prob- 
lems is  pertinent  indeed,  and  I  readily  recognize 
and  share  the  deep  and  common  concern  which 
arises  from  economic  maladjustments  and  difficul- 
ties. The  necessity  for  each  nation  in  this  hemi- 
sphere to  realize  more  rapid  economic  growth  goes 
without  saying.  The  desirability  of  joint  con- 
sultation and  discussions  on  economic  factors  and 
problems  which  are  of  mutual  concern  and  im- 
pact is  equally  clear. 

I  believe  that  in  the  present  world  situation  it  is 
more  essential  than  ever  for  us  to  reaffirm  the  Pan- 
American  tradition  of  cooperation  and  consulta- 
tion. In  the  months  to  come  there  will  be,  I  am 
sure,  ample  opportunities  for  an  exchange  of 
views  among  all  the  American  Republics  to  this 
end.  I  am  therefore  highly  gratified  to  receive 
Your  Excellency's  valued  support  for  the  concejjt 
of  joint  discussions.  I  assure  you  that  my  Gov- 
ernment will  always  stand  ready  to  discuss  with 
the  other  American  Republics  any  problems  of 
mutual  concern  whether  in  the  economic  or  other 
fields. 

With  the  sincere  hope  for  an  increasingly  warm 
and  f  i-uitf  ul  relationship  between  our  two  peoples 
and  Governments,  I  extend  to  you,  Mr.  President, 
the  assurances  of  my  highest  consideration  and 
my  personal  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  well- 
being. 


Sincerely, 


DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 


His  Excellency 

Senor  Dr.  Arturo  Frondizi, 
President  of  the  Argentine  Nation^ 
Buenos  Aires. 

President  Frondizi  to  President  Eisenhower 

Buenos  Aires,  June  Ji,  1958 

Dear  Mk.  President  :  I  wish  to  avail  myself  of  the  oc- 
casion of  the  presentation  of  creilentials  by  Dr.  Cesar 
Barros  Hurtado  as  Ambassador  to  your  Government  to 
transmit,  through  him  to  you,  Mr.  President,  a  friendly 
personal  message  and  a  sincere  expression  of  my  Gov- 
ernment's earnest  desire  for  cooperation  toward  achieving 


the  fullest  iwssible  development  of  our  relations.  In  his 
dual  capacity  as  Envoy  Plenipotentiary  and  friend,  Dr. 
Barros  Hurtado  vi'ill,  I  am  certain,  faithfully  and  com- 
pletely interpret  that  firm  desire. 

Legal  order  having  been  restored,  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment that  was  inaugurated  on  May  first  now  in'oposes 
to  apply  Its  best  efforts  toward  national  development  in 
all  fields. 

The  great  benefit  that  can  be  derived  from  this  devel- 
opment by  all  those  cooperating  therein  is  of  genuine 
importance.  My  Government  would  take  a  favorable 
view  of  such  cooperation,  which  is  ensured  by  the  present 
level  of  development  of  the  resources  and  wealth  of  my 
country  and  by  the  full  e  ff  e  c  t  i  v  e  n  e  s  s  of  all  legal 
guarantees. 

Many  of  the  ills  that  afflict  our  world  today  have  their 
origin  in  economic  dislocations  and  maladjustments. 
And,  in  the  case  of  Argentina,  as  well  as  the  other  Latin 
American  nations,  as  I  had  the  opportunity  to  state  in 
the  addresses  I  made  recently  during  my  visit  to  some 
of  those  countries  as  President-elect  of  Argentina,  not  a 
few  of  those  ills  stem  from  international  factors. 

In  these  circumstances,  and  without  prejudice  to  any 
possible  action  of  its  own,  the  Argentine  Government 
would  be  happy  to  support  any  initiative  to  re-examine 
and  revise  those  economic  policies,  systems,  or  factors 
which  affect  the  present  state  of  affairs  on  the  interna- 
tional level,  or  which  hinder  or  delay  the  national  imity 
of  the  American  countries. 

Feeling  certain  that  I  have  given  expression  to  our 
mutual  desires  and  aims,  I  avail  myself  of  this  auspi- 
cious occasion  to  convey  to  you,  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
pression of  my  highest  consideration  and  of  my  best 
wishes  for  your  personal  happiness. 

Frondizi 


U.S.  and  Argentina  To  Continue  Work 
at  Ellsworth  Station,  Antarctica 

FoUoioirig  is  the  text  of  a  joint  announcement 
made  on  July  15  hy  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Argentina. 

Press  release  403  d.ited  July  15 

The  Governments  of  Argentina  and  the  United 
States  of  America  have  agreed  to  coojierate  in 
maintaining  operations  at  Ellsworth  Station, 
Antarctica,  in  order  that  the  useful  scientific  ac- 
tivities which  have  been  carried  on  there  during 
the  current  International  Geophysical  Year  may 
be  continued  without  interruption  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  this  may  be  feasible  and  advisable,  after 
the  end  of  the  International  Geophysical  Year  on 
December  31, 1958. 

For  this  purpose  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  contributing  all  the  build- 
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ings  and  facilities  of  tlie  Ellsworth  Station  and 
all  of  the  supplies,  fuel,  and  food  remaining  at 
the  Station  at  the  end  of  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year.  The  Government  of  Argentina, 
on  its  part,  has  agreed  to  provide  the  logistical 
and  administrative  services  needed  for  the  con- 
tinued opei-ation  of  the  Station.  Scientists  from 
both  countries  will  participate  in  the  program  of 
teclmical  studies,  research  and  scientific  observa- 
tions to  be  carried  on  at  Ellsworth  Station. 

In  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  present 
agreement,  scientists  from  all  countries  may  be 
invited  to  participate  in  the  scientific  activities  on 
Ellsworth  Base  at  any  time,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  space,  transportation,  and  accommoda- 
tions. 

The  arrangements  to  which  this  announcement 
refers  have  no  effect  on  rights  or  claims  asserted 
in  Antarctica.  Each  Government  maintains  its 
traditional  position  in  regard  to  such  matters. 

The  details  of  this  new  arrangement  are  cur- 
rently being  worked  out  by  officials  of  the  two 
Governments,  so  that  the  operational,  logistical 
and  administrative  functions  required  for  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  this  Station  can  be  continued 
on  January  1,  1959,  without  interruption  of  the 
scientific  activities  at  the  Station. 

The  Governments  of  Argentina  and  the  United 
States  of  America  jointly  express  their  satisfac- 
tion at  this  new  manifestation  of  the  friendly 
spirit  of  cooperation  which  animates  them,  and 
are  confident  that  the  practical  results  of  this 
agreement  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  world 
science. 


Herbert  Hoover  Represents  President 
at  Brussels  World's  Fair 

The  Mliite  House  announced  on  July  1  that 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover,  the  Personal 
Representative  of  President  Eisenhower  at  the 
United  States  Official  Days  at  the  Brussels  Uni- 
versal and  International  Exhibition,  would  leave 
for  the  fair  from  New  York  City  on  July  2. 

Mr.  Hoover's  designation  as  Personal  Repre- 
sentative of  the  President  was  announced  on  May 
5.  The  rest  of  the  delegation,  including  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Robert  Murphy,  was 
designated  by  Secretary  of  State  Dulles.    In  ad- 


dition to  Mr.  Murphy,  members  of  the  delegation 
include  Col.  Joseph  P.  Binns,  USAFR,  aide,  and 
William  Hallam  Tuck,  a  former  member  of  the 
Belgian  Relief  Commission.  Other  members  are 
Neil  McNeil,  press  adviser,  Dr.  Fordyce  St.  John, 
medical  adviser,  and  Sam  L.  Yates,  Belgian  desk 
officer  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Upon  arrival  at  Brussels  on  July  3,  the  former 
President  will  be  welcomed  by  American  Am- 
bassador and  Mrs.  John  Clifl'ord  Folger,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  General  for  the  Brussels  World's 
Fair  Howard  Cullman  and  Mrs.  Cullman,  and  a 
group  of  ranking  Belgian  officials. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  scheduled  to  deliver  an  address 
at  the  fair  on  July  4.  Other  events  during  the 
U.  S.  Official  Days,  July  2-4,  include  appearances 
of  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra  with  its 
regular  conductor,  Eugene  Ormandy,  and  soloist 
Isaac  Stern,  and  the  American  Ballet  Theater. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  scheduled  to  deliver  another 
speech  on  July  5  during  a  meeting  of  the  Belgian 
Relief  Commission,  which  he  headed  in  World 
War  I.  This  reunion  of  the  Commission  will  be 
held  in  the  Brussels  Board  Room  of  the  Societe 
Generale  de  Belgique,  the  original  meeting  room 
during  its  operation  in  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Hoover  returns  to  New  York  July  6. 


Mr.  Allen  Reports  to  the  President 
on  U.S.  Exhibit  at  Brussels  Fair 

George  V.  Allen,  Director  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  made  an  inspection  tour  of  the  U.S. 
exhibit  at  the  Briossels  World's  Fair,  June  19-22. 
Following  is  the  text  of  his  report  to  President 
Eisenhower,  ivhich  teas  released  by  the  White 
House  on  June  28. 

June  28,  1958 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  In  accordance  with  your 
oral  instructions,  I  visited  the  Brussels  World's 
Fair  from  June  19  to  June  22,  where  I  examined 
the  United  States  exhibit  and  saw  as  many  other 
exhibits  as  possible. 

During  the  three  and  one-half  days  in  Brussels, 
I  consulted  with  Commissioner  General  Howard 
S.  Cullman,  Deputy  Commissioners  James  S. 
Plant  and  Mi-s.  Catherine  Howard,  Executive  Di- 
rector Thurston  Davies,  and  other  members  of  the 
American  staff,  including  a  number  of  the  young 
Americans  serving  as  guides.    I  also  talked  with 
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Ambassador  Folger  and  members  of  his  diplo- 
matic and  public  affairs  staff,  and  made  a  courtesy 
call  on  the  Belgian  Director  General  of  the  Fair, 
Baron  Moens  de  Fernig.  In  addition,  I  ques- 
tioned various  American  and  foreign  visitors  to 
our  pavilion. 

The  following  summarizes  my  impressions: 

1.  On  balance,  my  reaction  was  favorable. 
Wliile  the  general  impression  made  by  the  interior 
of  our  pavilion  can,  as  I  indicate  later,  be  im- 
proved in  certain  respects,  our  effort  as  a  whole 
has  a  number  of  good  points  and  several  outstand- 
ing ones. 

2.  Some  of  the  good  points  are : 

1.  The  building  itself.  There  are  many  fine 
structures  at  the  Fair,  but  our  pavilion  is  regarded 
by  everyone  I  talked  to  as  the  finest  single  building 
there.  I  heartily  concur.  From  both  an  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  point  of  view,  it  is 
brilliant. 

2.  The  over-all  impression  of  our  exhibit  on 
Europeans,  who  make  up  more  than  90  percent  of 
the  visitors,  is  good.  Europeans  are  particularly 
impressed  by  the  absence  of  heavj'-handed  propa- 
ganda and  by  the  fact  that  the  United  States, 
which  they  know  to  be  powerful  industrially  and 
economically,  has  not  attemi:)ted  to  overshadow 
the  Fair  with  a  show  of  industrial  might.  The 
general  air  of  our  exhibit  is  one  of  friendliness, 
animation,  and  humanism. 

3.  Our  guides  are  a  fine  representation  of 
American  youth.  As  you  may  know,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State  was  asked  to  nominate  and 
sponsor  candidates. 

4.  Circarama,  v;hich  is  a  360  degree  film  pres- 
entation, is  not  only  a  magnificent  achievement 
in  the  cinema  field  but  the  film  itself  is  a  thrilling 
presentation  of  America.  Unfortunately,  not 
enough  visitors  can  see  it  because  of  space  limita- 
tions. 

5.  Certain  of  the  technical  exhibits,  including 
the  RCA  color  TV  demonstration,  the  RAMAC 
"electric  brain"  machine  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
show,  are  outstanding  and  have  wide  appeal. 

6.  The  voting  machines  are  a  great  hit  and  are 
attracting  much  favorable  notice. 

7.  Performing  arts.  A  high  level  of  artistic 
talent  has  performed  in  our  excellent  theatre,  and 
many  more  are  scheduled.  "Carousel,"  which 
was  running  while  I  was  there,  made  a  good  im- 
pression.    An  American  rodeo,  showing  in  Brus- 


sels under  private  auspices,  also  adds  to  the  pic- 
ture of  America. 

8.  My  report  would  not  be  complete  without 
reference  to  the  many  outstanding  exhibits  by 
American  firms  which  are  not  connected  with  our 
pavilion  but  which  add  notably  to  the  over-all 
impression  of  the  United  States  at  the  Fair. 

Obviously,  there  are  improvements  which  can 
be  made  in  our  official  exhibit.  I  discussed  cer- 
tain of  these  with  Mr.  Cullman  and  believe  he  is 
ready  to  do  what  he  can  toward  this  end. 
Among  these  are : 

1.  A  broadening  of  the  problems  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  exhibit  on  "unfinished  work."  This 
might  include  an  exhibit  on  public  health,  which 
is  one  of  the  important  unfinished  tasks  of  this 
country. 

2.  Wider  diversification  in  the  art  exhibit.  At 
present  the  modern  part  of  this  exhibit  is  heavily 
weighed  on  the  side  of  abstract  art. 

3.  A  wider  distribution  of  guide  books  and 
brochures.  (USIA  is  contributing  300,000  copies 
of  "Window  to  America"  for  this  purpose.) 

4.  Clarification  of  several  exhibit  items  by : 

a.  Elimination  of  puzzling  things  such  as  mail- 
boxes, sun  glasses,  odd  shoes,  football  uniforms, 
etc.  (I  suggested  to  the  Commissioner  that  some 
of  them  be  replaced  by  the  best  handloom  in  the 
United  States,  which  I  understand  is  available. 
The  inventor  would  operate  it  at  the  exhibit. 
Any  machine  being  oj^erated  draws  more  interest 
than  an  exhibit  not  in  active  use.  The  latest 
handloom  would  tie  in  modern  technical  improve- 
ments with  early  American  household  handi- 
crafts.) 

b.  Review  of  all  captions  and  explanations  to 
see  that  they  are  clear  to  the  average  observer — 
captions  to  be  added  where  needed,  enlarged,  or 
clarified  for  the  running  visitor. 

5.  The  central  hall  of  the  pavilion  is  somewhat 
too  sophisticated  and  impressionistic  for  the  aver- 
age visitor,  who  goes  through  "on  the  run."  As 
many  performances  as  possible  by  choirs,  glee 
clubs  and  college  bands  should  be  given  there.  I 
did  not  find  the  fashion  show  objectionable,  but 
it  should  be  added  to  by  other  events. 

Several  suggestions  for  additional  exhibits  are 
now  being  looked  into,  which  I  believe  Mr.  Cull- 
man should  consider  if  they  prove  feasible. 
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The  Fair  as  a  whole  is  highly  successful.  The 
estimate  for  total  attendance  has  been  raised 
from  thirty-five  million  to  fifty  million  visitors. 
Many  of  the  national  exhibits  are  outstanding. 
We  are  making  a  good  impact  on  visitors,  notably 
through  our  building  itself,  and  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  an  even  greater  one. 

You  may  wish  to  send  the  substance  of  this  re- 
port to  Mr.  Cullman.     He  and  his  group  have 
worked  diligently,   with   full   dedication.    They 
deserve,  in  my  view,  high  commendation. 
Faithfully  yours, 

George  V.  Allen 


President  Issues  Order 
on  Seaway  Corporation 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  21 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  has  issued  an  Executive  order 
assigning  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  the  duty  of  directing  and 
supervising  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation.  The  management  of  the  Cor- 
poration is  vested  by  statute,  and  will  remain,  in 
the  Administrator  of  the  Corporation,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  Act  of  Congress  approved  May  13,  1954, 
establishing  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation  provided  that  the  Corporation 
be  subject  to  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
President  or  of  the  head  of  such  agency  as  the 
President  may  designate. 

The  President  in  195-1  designated  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  direct  and  supervise  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  assignment  of  this  duty  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  during  the  period  of  construction 
of  the  seaway  project  was  particulai'ly  appropri- 
ate. Under  this  order,  and  until  the  completion 
of  the  construction  of  the  seaway,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  will  continue  to  direct  and  supervise  the 
Corporation  in  relation  to  construction.  The 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion has  employed  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  States  Army  as  the  Corporation's  design, 
contracting,  and  construction  agent;  this  arrange- 
ment remains  unchanged. 


The  order  designates  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  direct  and  supervise  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation  with  regard  to 
all  its  affairs  other  than  the  heretofore  author- 
ized construction  of  the  seaway.  The  scope  of 
the  supervisory  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  will  extend  to  the  general  policies  of 
the  Corporation,  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  seaway,  the  establishment  of  rates  of 
charges  or  tolls,  the  rules  for  the  measurement  of 
vessels  and  cargoes,  and  various  other  matters. 
The  order  also  calls  upon  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  assist  the  Corporation  in  encourag- 
ing the  development  of  traffic  and  maximum 
utilization  of  the  seaway  subject  to  principles  set 
forth  in  the  seaway  statute. 

The  President's  Executive  order  is  occasioned 
by  the  approaching  end  of  the  construction  of  the 
seaway  and  the  emerging  dominance  of  seaway 
operations  and  operating  policies  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Corporation.  The  designation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  supervise  the  Seaway  Cor- 
poration with  respect  to  its  operating  phase 
accords  with  the  general  role  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  in  the  field  of  transportation. 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10771' 

Amendment  of  Executive  Order  No.  10.534,  Relating  to 
THE  Supervision  and  Direction  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation 

Executive  Order  No.  10534  of  June  10,  1954  (19  P.  R. 
3413),  entitled  "Providing  for  the  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  tlie  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion," is  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  1 
of  the  act  of  May  13,  19.54,  68  Stat.  93  (.33  U.  S.  C.  981), 
and  as  President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  hereby  ordered 
as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Corporation) 
shall  be  subject  to  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense :  Provided,  that  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  Corporation  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
under  this  section  shall  be  limited  to  those  functions  of 
the  Corporation  which  directly  and  exclusively  concern 
the  construction  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  navigation 
project,  as  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  section  3  of 
the  act  of  May  13,  1954,  G8  Stat.  93  (33  U.  S.  C.  983  (a) ), 
and  shall  terminate  upon  the  completion  of  the  construc- 
tion so  authorized. 

Sec  2.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  section  1 
of  this  order,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  exercise 


'  23  Fed  Reg.  4.525. 
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the  direction  and  supervision,  with  resi^ect  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, provided  for  in  the  said  section  1  of  the  act  of 
May  13,  1954. 

(b)  Direction  and  supervision  of  the  Corporation  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  extend,  but  shall  not  be  limited,  to :  (1)  the 
general  policies  of  the  Corporation,  (2)  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway,  (3) 
the  provision  of  services  and  facilities  necessary  in  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Seaway,  and  (4)  the 
rules  for  the  measurement  of  vessels  and  cargoes  and  the 
rates  of  charges  or  tolls  to  be  levied  for  the  use  of  the 
Seaway. 

Sec.  3.  The  Department  of  Commerce  shall  assist  the 
Corporation  in  encouraging  the  development  of  traffic 
and  maximum  utilization  of  the  Seaway,  subject  to  the 
principles  set  forth  in  section  12  (b)  of  the  said  act  of 
May  13, 1954. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  keep  each  other  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed on  those  matters,  including  prospective  actions, 
within  their  respective  areas  of  responsibility  under  sec- 
tions 1  and  2  of  this  order  which  affect  the  responsibility 
of  the  other  thereunder. 

The  White  House, 
June  20, 1958. 


President  Modifies  Import  Quota 
on  Long-Staple  Cotton 

White  House  press  release  dated  Jul.v  7 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  lias  adopted  the  recommendation 
of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  with  respect  to  the 
modification  of  the  import,  quota  on  long-staple 
cotton. 

An  annual  import  quota  of  45,656,420  pounds 
for  long-staple  cotton  was  established  in  1939  un- 
der section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  amended.  The  President's  proclamation  sub- 
divides the  quota  on  the  basis  of  length  of  staple 
for  future  quota  years,  beginning  August  1,  1958. 
The  apportionment  is  as  follows:  39,590,778 
pounds  for  extra-long-staple  cotton  (1%  inches  or 
more  in  length) ;  and  6,065,642  pounds  for  or- 
dinary-long-staple {lYs  inches  or  more  but  less 
than  1%  inches  in  length).  1,500,000  pounds  of 
the  latter  amount  is  set  aside  for  so-called  Tanguis 
cotton. 


The  President  had  requested  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission on  April  7,  1958,^  to  determine  whether 
changed  circumstances  required  the  modification 
of  the  long-staple  cotton  quota.  He  pointed  out 
that  increasing  imports  of  ordinary-long-staple 
cotton  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  quantity 
of  extra-long-staple  cotton  that  could  enter  imder 
the  quota.  The  Commission  issued  its  report  on 
June  20, 1958. 


PROCLAMATION  3251' 

MODIFYINQ    THE    IMPORT    QuOTA    ON    LonO-StAPLE    CoTTON 

Whereas  on  September  5,  1939,  the  President,  under 
the  authority  of  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  624),  issued  a  procla- 
mation (No.  2.351;  3  CFR.  Cum.  Supp.,  p.  113)  limiting 
the  quantities  of  certain  cotton  and  cotton  waste  which 
might  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
sumption, which  proclamation  was  suspended  in  part  or 
modified  by  proclamations  of  December  19,  1940  (No. 
2450;  3  CFR,  Cum.  Supp.,  p.  205),  March  31,  1942  (No. 
2.544;  3  CFR,  Cum.  Supp.,  p.  294),  June  29,  1942  (No. 
2.560;  3  CFR.  Cum.  Supp..  p.  308),  February  1,  1947  (No. 
2715;  3  CFR,  1943-48,  Comp.,  p.  102),  June  9,  1947  (No. 
2734;  3  CFR,  1943^8,  Comp.,  p.  116),  July  20,  1948  (No. 
2800;  3  CFR,  1943-48,  Comp.,  p.  217),  September  3,  1949 
(No.  2856;  3  CFR,  1949  Supp.,  p.  45),  October  4,  19.50 
(No.  2905;  3  CFR,  1950  Supp.,  p.  57),  October  12,  1950 
(No.  2907;  3  CFR,  1950  Supp.,  p.  61),  June  29,  1951  (No. 
2934;  3  CFR,  1951  Supp.,  p.  35),  and  June  29,  1956  (No. 
3145  ;  3  CFR,  19.56  Supp.,  p.  34)  ;  and 

Whereas  under  the  proclamation  of  September  5,  1939, 
as  suspended  in  part  and  modified,  the  quantity  of  cotton 
having  a  staple  of  IVs  inches  or  more  in  length  which 
may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
sumption in  any  year  beginning  August  1  may  not  exceed 
45,656,420  pounds ;  and 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  has  made  a  supplemental  investigation  to 
determine  whether  changed  ciix-umstanees  require  the 
further  modification  of  the  proclamation  of  September  5, 
1939,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  said  section  22 ;  and 

Whereas  the  Commission  has  transmitted  to  me  a  re- 
port of  its  findings  and  recommendations  made  in  con- 
nection with  its  supplemental  investigation  : 

Now,  THEREFORE,  I,  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  find  and 
proclaim,  on  the  basis  of  the  supplemental  investigation 
and  report  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  that 
changed  circumstances  require  the  further  modification, 
as  hereinafter  provided,  of  the  said  proclamation  of  Sep- 
tember 5,  1939,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended. 
Accordingly,   under  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  such 


'  Bulletin  of  May  12,  1958,  p.  788. 
'  23  Fed.  Reg.  5233. 
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section,  I  hereby  further  modify  the  said  proclamation  of 
Septeinbcr  .">.  li);>!),  so  that  of  the  total  quantity  of  4."),050,- 
420  povinds  of  <'otton  having  a  staple  of  I's  iuilu'S  or 
more  in  length  which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  during  the  year  beginning 
August  1,  1958,  and  in  any  subsecpient  year  beginning 
August  1,  not  more  than  39,590,778  pounds  shall  consist 
of  cotton  having  a  staple  of  1%  inches  or  more  in  length, 
and  not  more  than  0,065,642  pounds  shall  consist  of  cotton 
having  a  staple  of  1^/s  inches  or  more  but  less  than  1% 
inches  in  length:  ProHdeii,  that  of  such  0,0(>5,642  pounds, 
not  more  than  l.'iOO.OtX)  pounds  shall  consist  of  harsh  or 
rough  cotton  (except  cotton  of  perished  staple,  grabbots, 
and  cotton  pickings),  white  in  color  and  having  a  staple 
of  !%•>  inches  or  more  in  length,  and  not  more  than 
4,565.042  pounds  shall  consist  of  other  cotton. 

In-  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  seventh  day  of 

.July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 

[seal]     and  fifty-eight,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 

I'nited  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 

eighty-third. 


^_J  CJ-s-7-  C.'C'Z-JC'-'iC-c^  X-rO^i^ 


By  the  President  : 

John  Foster  Dulles, 
Secretary  of  State. 


Renegotiations  Under  GATT  Concluded 
With  Five  Countries 

Press  release  388  dated  July  8 

Tariff  negotiations  held  by  Australia,  Xew  Zea- 
land, Austria,  Finland,  and  the  Netherlands  (for 
Surinam)  with  the  United  States  have  now  been 
concluded  for  the  modification  or  withdrawal  of 
certain  tariff"  concessions  previously  made  by  these 
countries  under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  The  United  States  agreed  to  modifica- 
tion or  withdrawal  of  some  existing  concessions  in 
return  for  new  concessions  on  trade  items  in  which 
it  has  an  interest.  In  some  cases  the  United  States 
was  able,  during  the  course  of  the  negotiations, 
to  persuade  countries  to  withdraw  certain  pro- 
posed modifications.  No  changes  in  United  States 
duties  were  involved  in  these  renegotiations. 

The  countries  modifying  or  withdrawing  con- 
cessions in  these  renegotiations  granted  new  con- 
cessions as  compensation  to  countries  that  were 
originally  granted  the  concessions  lieing  modified 
or  witlidrawn  and  to  countries  determined  to  have 


a  substantial  trade  interest  in  such  concessions. 
The  purpose  of  granting  new  concessions  is  to 
endeavor  to  maintain  the  level  of  reciprocal  and 
mutually  advantageous  concessions. 

The  results  of  the  renegotiations  are  summa- 
rized below :  ^ 

Au.^fralia  negotiated  with  tlte  United  States  the 
withdrawal  of  its  concession,  originally  granted 
the  United  States  in  1947,  on  taxi  meters.  As  com- 
pensation Australia  has  bound  the  existing  most- 
favored-nation  rate  of  12 1/2  percent  on  measuring 
machines,  a  type  of  metalworking  machinery. 

Neio  Zealand  withdrew  its  concession,  originally 
granted  to  the  United  States,  on  certain  leather 
skins  (goat  and  kid  skins,  however  dressed;  per- 
sians;  reptile  skins,  dressed  or  undressed)  and 
modified  its  concessions,  also  initially  granted  to 
the  United  States,  on  certain  electric  lamps.  As 
compensation  for  the  increased  duties  on  part  of 
the  leather  and  electric  lamp  items.  New  Zealand 
agreed  to  eliminate  the  present  duty  and  to  bind 
free  the  rates  on  patent  leather  and  on  certain 
leathers  which  have  been  reclassified  in  the  New 
Zealand  tariff  schedule.  New  Zealand  also  agreed 
to  a  moderate  reduction  in  the  duty  on  discharge 
and  fluorescent  tubes  and  photographic  flash  bulbs 
and  to  a  small  reduction  in  the  rate  on  field  glasses. 
New  Zealand  has  already  published  its  tariff 
changes. 

Aii.st/'ia  negotiated  with  the  United  States  and 
other  contracting  parties  the  withdrawal  of  con- 
cessions initially  negotiated  either  with  the 
United  States,  or  jointly  with  the  United  States 
and  another  country,  on  white  oils  and  trans- 
former oils,  certain  refrigerating  machineiy,  and 
aromatic  essences  not  containing  alcohol  or  ether. 
As  compensation  Austria  agreed  to  reduce  and 
bind  against  increase  the  rates  of  duty  on  book- 
keeping and  calculating  machines,  electric  type- 
writers, and  records  and  rolls  for  phonographs. 

Finland's  negotiations  with  the  United  States 
involved  the  withdrawal  of  concessions  initially 
granted  to  the  United  States  on  soya  beans,  lard, 
and  assembled  switchboards,  and  the  modification 


'  For  details  of  the  negotiations,  see  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade:  Analysis  of  Renegotiation  of  Cer- 
tain Tariff  Concessions — Australia,  Hew  Zealand,  Austria, 
Finland  and  Surinam  and  Netherlands,  Department  of 
State  publication  6667,  for  .sale  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. ;  price  15  cents. 
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of  concessions  initially  granted  to  the  United 
States  on  fresh  apples  and  on  stockings,  socks,  and 
gloves  of  artificial  silk.  As  compensation  for  the 
withdrawals  and  modifications,  Finland  agreed  to 
reduce  and  to  bind  against  increase  the  rates  of 
duty  on  fresh  oranges,  certain  dried  fruits,  spark 
plugs,  and  discharge  tubes  for  purposes  other  than 
lighting. 

The  Netherlands  and  Surinam  negotiated  with 
the  United  States  tlie  modification  of  concessions 


in  the  Surinam  tariff  initially  negotiated  with  the 
United  States  on  men's  and  women's  clothing,  pa- 
per bags,  and  mining  machinery.  In  compensa- 
tion Surinam  and  the  Netherlands  agreed  to 
reductions  in  the  Surinam  duty  on  cereal  flours  and 
bulk  detergents  for  industrial  use  and,  in  addition, 
agreed  to  bind  existing  rates  of  duty  on  medica- 
ments, detergents  for  retail  sale,  disinfectants  and 
insecticides,  certain  refrigerating  equipment,  and 
special-purpose  motor  vehicles. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings' 

Adjourned  During  July  1958 

UNESCO    Committee   on    International    Standardization   of   Educational     Paris June  23-July  4 

Statistics. 

8th  Berlin  Film  Festival Berlin June  27-July  8 

SEATO  Ad  Hoc  e'ommittee  on  Cultural  Policy Bangkok June  30-July  5 

FAO  International  Poplar  Commission:  Executive  Committee Rome July  1-4 

ICAO  Airworthiness  Committee:  2d  Meeting Montreal July  3-31 

Joint    UNESCO/IBE    International    Conference    on    Public    Education    :     Geneva July  7-16 

21st  Session. 

GATT  Intersessional  Committee Geneva July  9-10 

International  Union  of  Biological  Sciences:  13th  General  Assembly     .    .    .      London July  12-14 

IBE  Council:  24th  Session Geneva July  12  ( 1  day) 

Inter-American  Technical  Committee  on  Cacao:  7th  Meeting Palmira,  Colombia .    .    .  July  13-20 


ICAO  Communications  Meeting  for  the  South  American  Region 


Lima July  14-18 


Venice  Documentary  and  Children's  Film  Festivals Venice Julv  17-27 


Moscow July  20-28 

Geneva July  21-29 


International  Union  of  Architects:  5th  C'ongress  ..___....__. 
ITU  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (CCIR):  Study  Group 

IV  (Ground  Wave  Propagation). 

Baghdad  Pact  Ministerial  Council:  5th  Meeting London July  28-31 

Inter-.\merican   Travel   Congresses:  Technical   Committee  of  Experts  on     Mexico,  D.  F July  28-31 

Tourist  Travel  Promotion. 

In  Session  as  of  July  31,  1958 

Brussels  Universal  and  International  Exhibition  of  1958 Brussels Apr.  17- 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  22d  Session New  York June 9- 

U.N.  EC'OSOC  Technical  Assistance  Committee Geneva June  24- 

Technical  Discussions  on  Detection  of  Nuclear  Tests Geneva July  1- 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  f'ouncil:  26th  Session Geneva.    .......  July  1- 

South  Pacific  Commission:  Technical  Conference  on  Cooperatives 


Port  Moresby,New 

Guinea. 
Geneva  . 


ITU  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (CCIR):  Study  Group  V 

(Tropospheric  Propagation). 
4th  FAO  Inter-American  Meeting  on  Livestock  Production Kingston,  Jamaica  . 


July  21- 
July  21- 
July  22- 


'  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  July  16,  1958.  Asterisks  indicate  tentative  dates.  Following 
is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  CCIR,  Comity  consultatif  international  des  radio  communications;  CCITT,  Comit6  consultatif 
international  t6l6graphique  et  t(S16phonique;  ECAFE,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  ECE,  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe;  EC^OSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  GATT, 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IBE,  International  Bureau  of  Education;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization;  ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union;  PAIGH,  Pan 
American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History;  PASO,  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization;  SEATO,  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  U'NESCO,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization; 
UNICEF,  United  Nations  Children's  Fund;  WMO,  World  Meteorological  Organization. 
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ITU  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (CCIR):  Study  Group  VI     Geneva July  23- 

(lonospheric  Propagation). 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  Revision  of  the  Agreement  for  the  Establishment  of     Trinidad July  24- 

the  Caribbean  C^ominission. 

Interparliamentary  Union:  47th  Conference Rio  de  Janeiro     ....      July  24- 

FAO/ECE  Study  Group  on  Application  of  Machinery  to  Forest  Work     .    .      (ioneva July  25- 

U.N.  ECAFE  Seminar  on  Refjional  Planning  in  Relationship  to  Urbaniza-     Tokyo July  28- 

tion  and  Industrialization. 


Scheduled  August  1  Through  October  31,  1958 

Inter-American   Travel   Congresses:  Technical   Committee  of  Experts  on 

the  Removal  of  Travel  Barriers. 
ITU  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (CCIR):  Study  Group  I 

(Transmitters)  and  Study  Group  II  (Receivers). 

International  Union  of  Mathematics:  3d  General  Assembly 

U.N.  ECE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  Working  Party  on  Transport  of 

Dangerous  Goods. 

International  Astronomical  Union:   10th  General  Assembly 

U.N.  ECAFE  Working  Party  on  Housing  and  Building  Materials:  5th  Session 

11th  International  Congress  of  Mathematicians 

UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Copyright  Committee:  3d  Session 

ICAO  Special  Communications  Preparatory  Meeting  for  the  ITU  Radio 

Conference. 
Inter-American  Travel  Congresses:  Permanent  Executive  Committee     .    . 

U.N.  Refugee  Fund:   Working  Party 

19th  International  Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Art 

12th  Annual  Edinburgh  Film  Festival 

International  Union  of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics 

6th  International  Conference  of  Onomastic  Sciences 

PAIGH   Directing  Council:  3d  Meeting 

U.N.  Advisorj-  Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 

ICAO  Development/Implementation  Panel  for  tiie  Meteorological  Opera- 
tional Telecommunications  Network  for  Europe. 

International  Union  of  Biochemistry:  3d  General  Assembly 

U.N.  International  Conference  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  .  .  . 
U.N.  ECAFE  Working  Party  on  Economic  Development  and  Planning: 

4th  Session. 

UNICEF  Executive  Board  and  Program  Committee 

International  Statistical  Institute:  Special  Meeting 

tith  International  C  ongress  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Malaria 

World  Power  Conference:   12th  Sectional   Meeting 

FAO  Meeting  on  Standards  for  Milk  and   Milk  Products 

ISth  International  Congress  of  Ophthalmology 

ICAO  Legal  Committee:  Subcommittee  on  Legal  Status  of  the  Aircraft  . 

Gth  International  Congress  on  Large  Dams 

UNESCO  Executive  Board:  51st  Session 

U.N.  General  Assembly:   13th  Session 

1 1th  World  Poultry  Congress 

loth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference  and  10th  Meeting  of  the  Regional 

Committee  of  WHO  for  the  Americas. 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency:  2d  General  Conference 

Inter-American  Radio  Conference 

ITU    International    Telegraph    and    Telephone    Consultative    Committee 

(CCITT):  Special  Plenary  Assembly. 
U.N.  ECJE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  Group  of  Experts  on  Technical 

Rail  Questions. 

U.N.  Sugar  Conference 

U.N.  ECAFE  Working  Party  on  Coordination  of  Transport 

FAO  International  Chestnut  Commission:  4th  Session 

South  Pacific  Commission:   18th  Session 

FAO'UNICEF  Joint  Policy  Committee 

WMO  Commission  on  Agricultural  Meteorology:  2d  Session 

International  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea:  46th  Annual  Meeting  . 
Commonwealth  Specialist  Subcommittee  of  Service  Psychologists  .... 
ITU  International  Administrative  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Conference    . 

U.N.  ECE  Coal  Committee  and  Working  Parties 

U.N.  ECE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  Working  Party  on  Construction 
of  Road  Vehicles. 

ICAO  Teletypewriter  Technical  Panel 

5th  International  Congress  of  Rural  Engineering 

Inter-American  Indian  Institute:  Executive  Committee 

GATT  Intersessional  Committee 

International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions:  8th  General  Assembly  .... 
FAO  International  Rice  Commission:  6th  Session 


Buenos  Aires 


Geneva . 


St.  Andrews,  Scotland 
Geneva 


Moscow  . 
Bangkok  . 
Edinburgh 
Geneva .  . 
Montreal  . 


Lima.  .  .  . 
Geneva .  .  . 
Venice  .  .  , 
Edinburgh 
Oxford  .  .  , 
Munich  .  , 
Washington  . 
Geneva  .  . 
Paris .    .    .    , 


Vienna  . 

Geneva 

Bangkok 


New  York  . 

Brussels    .  . 

Lisbon  .    .  . 

Montreal  .  . 

Rome.    .    .  . 

Brussels    .  . 

Montreal  .  . 

New  York  . 

Paris.    .    .  . 

New  York  . 

Mexico,  D.  F 

San  Juan  .  . 


Vienna  .  .  . 
Washington . 
Geneva .    .    . 


Aug.     6- 

Aug.     7- 

Aug.  11- 
Aug.  11- 

Aug.  13- 
Aug.  13- 
Aug.  14- 
Aug.  18- 
Aug.  19- 

Aug.  19- 
Aug.  21- 
Aug.  24- 
Aug.  24- 
Aug.  24- 
Aug.  24- 
Aug.  25- 
Aug.  2\)- 
Sept.    1- 

Sept.  1- 
Sept.  1- 
Sept.    2- 

Sept.  2- 
Sept.  3- 
Sept.  5- 
Sept.  7- 
Sept.  8- 
Sept.  8- 
Sept.  9- 
Sept.  15- 
Sept.  15- 
Sept.  16- 
Sept.  21- 
Sept.  21- 

Sept.  22- 
Sept.  22- 
Sept.  22- 


Geueva Sept.  22- 


Geneva 

Bangkok    

Yugoslavia  and  Greece 
Noumea,  New  Cale- 
donia. 
Rome     .    . 
Warsaw     . 
Copenhagen 
Melbourne 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 

Montreal  . 
Brussels     . 
Mexico,  D.  F 
Geneva.    . 
Washington 
Tokyo    .    . 


Sept.  22- 
Sept.  23- 
Sept.  25- 
Sept.  26- 

Sept.  29- 
Sept.  29- 
Sept.  29- 
Sept.  29- 
Sept.  29- 
Sept.  29- 
Sept.  29- 

September 
September 
September 
September 
Oct.  2- 
Oct.  3- 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings — Continued 
Scheduled  August  1  Through  October  31,  1958 — Conlinued 


Oct.  6- 


Oct. 
Oct. 

6- 
6- 

Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 

6- 
6- 
6- 

7- 
7- 

Oct. 

13- 

Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 

13- 

16- 
18- 

International    Union    of    Official    Travel    Organizations:     13th    General      Brussels Oct.  3 

Assembly. 

International  Bank  tor  Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund:   13th  Meeting  of  Boards  of  Governors. 

FAO  Hemorrhaa:ic  Septicemia  Meeting 

Diplomatic  Conference  for  Revision  of  the  Convention  of  the  Union  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property. 

ILO  Meeting  on  Conditions  of  Work  and  Employment  of  Nurses 

PASO  Executive  Committee:  36th  Meeting 

U.N.  ECE  Working  Party  on  Electric  Power  Statistics 

Commonwealth  Advisory  Committee  on  Defense  Sciences 

U.N.  ECE  Electric  Power  Committee:  Workhig  Party  on  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion. 

Structural  Division  of  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  International 
Association  for  Bridge  and  Structural  Engineering:  Joint  Meeting. 

U.N.  ECE  Timber  Committee:  10th  Session 

GATT  Contracting  Parties:  13th  Session 

FAO  Near  East  Forestry  Commission:  2d  Session 

Consultative  Conmiittee  on  Cooperative  Economic  Development  in  South 
and  Southeast  Asia  (Colombo  Plan) :  10th  Meeting. 

Preliminary  Working  Group 

Officials  Meeting 

Mini-sterial  Meeting 

ILO  Meeting  of  Experts  on  Teachers'  Problems 

U.N.  ECAFE  Regional  Cartographic  Conference 

U.N.  ECAFE  Subcommittee  on  Iron  and  Steel:  8th  Se.ssion 

FAO  Group  on  C'oconut:  2d  Session 

FAO  Council :  29th  Se.ssion 

ILO  Meeting  of  Experts  on  the  International  Classification  of  Radiographs 
of  Pneumoconioses. 

U.N.  ECE  Committee  on  Development  of  Trade  and  East-West  Trade 
Consultations. 

UNESCO  E.xecutive  Board:  52d  Session 

UNESCO  Directors  of  National  Cultural  Relations:  2d  Meeting 

International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:  Committee  on  Biology 
and  Research. 

U.N.  Technical  Assistance  Board 

U.N.  International  Wheat  Conference 


New  Delhi 

Rome  .  . 
Lisbon  .    . 

Geneva .  . 
San  Juan  . 
Geneva .  . 
Canberra  . 
Geneva .    . 

New  York 

Geneva .    . 

Geneva .  . 
Iraq   .    .    . 


Seattle Oct.  20* 

Seattle Oct.  27* 

Seattle Nov.  10* 

Geneva Oct.  20- 

Tokyo Oct.  20- 

Bangkok Oct.  21- 

Manila Oct.  21- 

Rome Oct.  27- 

Geneva Oct.  27- 

Geneva Oct.  27- 

Paris Oct.  27- 

Paris Oct.  28- 

Tokyo October 


New  York     .    .    .    . 
London  or  Geneva. 


October 
October 


U.S.  Participation  in  the  United  Nations  During  1957 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  fram  President 
Eisenhower  transmitting  to  the  Congress  the  12th 
annual  report  on  U.S.  participation  in  the  United 
Nations.^ 

To  THE  Congress  of  the  United  States  : 

Pursuant  to  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act,  I  transmit  herewith  tlie  twelftli  annual  re- 
port, covering  United  States  participation  in  tlie 
United  Nations  during  the  year  1957. 

'Reprinted  from  U.S.  Participation  in  the  UN:  Report 
by  the  President  to  the  Congress  for  the  Year  1957  (H. 
Doc.  372,  Sr.th  Cong.,  2d  se.ss.)  ;  Department  of  State  pub- 
lication 6654,  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.C.  (304  pp.,  75  cents). 


The  United  Nations  can  justly  take  credit  for 
a  record  of  solid  achievement  in  1957.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  faced  with  a  series  of  grave 
issues.  It  met  tliese  challenges  in  a  spirit  of  mod- 
eration and  with  responsible  action.  In  most  m- 
stances,  painstaking  eilort  and  patient  diplomacy 
produced  satisfactory  solutions  based  on  reason- 
able compromise.  Thus,  peace  was  maintained  in 
areas  where  existing  tensions  ran  high,  and  sub- 
stantial gains  were  achieved  in  the  promotion  of 
the  social  and  economic  well-being  of  mankind. 

In  tlie  period  under  review  a  major  step  foi'- 
ward  was  taken  in  the  field  of  disarmament  when 
the  General  Assembly  endorsed  by  a  substantial 
majority  the  Western  proposals  for  arms  limita- 
tion and  control. 
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"Wo  had  made  our  position  on  disarmament 
abiuulantly  clear.  We  were,  and  still  are,  llrmly 
convinced  that  an  effective  system  of  armaments 
control  with  an  atleiiuate  system  of  inspection  af- 
fords the  greatest  hope  of  achieving  the  just  and 
lasting  peace  we  seek.  As  a  step  toward  this 
objective  we  continued  in  1957  to  press  for  a 
limited  "tirst-stage"  agreement  which  would  elimi- 
nate the  dangers  of  surprise  attack,  lessen  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war,  and  reduce  the  heavy  fi- 
nancial strain  which  the  jjresent  arms  race  has 
imposed  on  many  nations.  We  firmly  believe  that 
any  sound  measure  which  can  achieve  progress  in 
this  respect  can  and  should  be  adopted. 

In  its  efforts  to  achieve  these  objectives,  the 
United  States,  acting  in  concert  with  a  number 
of  other  states,  submitted  to  tlie  twelfth  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  a  set  of  practical  meas- 
ures which  woidd  achieve  some  form  of  limita- 
tion and  control  over  armaments  and  armed 
forces.     I  would  like  to  summarize  them  briefly. 

First,  we  would  halt  all  future  production  of 
nuclear  materials  for  weapons  purposes.  Second, 
we  would  begin  at  once  the  transfer  of  past  pro- 
duction of  such  materials  to  peaceful  uses.  Third, 
nuclear  test  explosions  would  come  to  a  halt. 
Fourth,  conventional  armaments  and  armed  forces 
would  be  reduced.  Fifth,  zones  of  air  and  ground 
inspection  would  be  established  in  order  to  pre- 
vent surprise  attacks.  Sixth,  we  would  begin  a 
study  of  the  means  by  which  all  developments  in 
the  field  of  outer  space  can  be  devoted  solely  to 
peaceful  and  scientific  purposes. 

Almost  immediately  after  these  proposals  had 
been  submitted,  the  Soviet  Union  rejected  them 
out  of  hand.  Nevertheless,  the  General  Assembly 
endorsed  the  Western  proposals  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. The  Soviet  proposals  on  disarmament 
were  rejected  by  the  Assembly.  In  response  to 
Soviet  insistence  that  the  Disarmament  Commis- 
sion be  enlarged  to  include  all  82  members  of  the 
United  Xations,  the  Assembly  agreed  to  expand 
the  Conunission  from  12  to  25  members  to  afi'ord 
wider  representation  in  the  disarmament  discus- 
sions. However,  the  Soviet  Union  threatened  to 
boj'cott  further  meetings  of  the  Disarmament 
Commission  and  its  Subcommittee. 

These  United  Xations  actions  constitute  a  most 
encouraging  world  endorsement  of  the  positive 
program  of  disarmament  set  forth  by  the  United 


States — an  endorsement  of  gi-eat  significance  in 
futui'e  discussions  of  the  subject. 

I  was  particularly  gratified  by  the  launching 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  an 
achievement  of  far-reaching  importance.  As  you 
may  recall,  I  proposed  in  an  address  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly  in  1953  that  an  in- 
ternational body  be  established  to  promote  peace- 
ful uses  of  nuclear  energy. 

My  hopes  in  this  resjiect  are  on  the  way  toward 
fulfillment.  Last  October  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  established  itself  in  head- 
quarters in  Vienna  and  held  its  first  conference. 
Mr.  W.  Sterling  Cole,  for  many  years  a  respected 
member  of  the  United  States  Plouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives, was  elected  Director  General  of  the 
Agency. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
shows  great  promise  as  an  international  center 
responsible  for  the  sharing  by  all  nations  of  infor- 
mation, technical  skills,  and  radioactive  isotopes 
and  nuclear  fuels  for  peaceful  pursuits. 

Nowhere  was  United  Nations  action  more  eifec- 
tive  last  year  than  in  the  troubled  Middle  East. 
The  General  Assembly  dealt  with  these  issues 
responsibly. 

In  the  case  of  the  Turkish-Syrian  "crisis,"  full 
and  frank  debate  of  the  issue  in  the  Assembly 
failed  to  substantiate  Soviet  and  Syrian  charges 
of  a  Turkish  "threat  to  the  peace." 

The  Assembly  was  faced  with  Soviet  and  Syrian 
charges  that  Turkey  was  preparing  to  attack 
Syria.  In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union  accused 
the  United  States  of  encouraging  such  an  attack. 
Responsible  debate  in  the  General  Assembly  not 
only  showed  that  these  charges  were  without 
foundation  but  also  made  clear  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  by  advancing  false  charges,  had  sought  to 
stir  up  an  artificial  war  scare  and  increase  ten- 
sions. The  situation  was  abated  by  the  responsi- 
ble attitudes  and  actions  of  United  Nations  mem- 
bers. Notable  in  this  connection  were  the  calm 
attitude  of  our  Turkish  ally  and  the  offer  of  His 
Majesty  King  Saud  to  mediate.  In  the  end,  the 
Assembly  did  not  need  to  take  any  action.  Its 
open  discussion  of  the  issue,  to  which  Ambassador 
Lodge  made  important  contributions  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  demonstrated  to  the  world  that 
Syria  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  manufactured 
the  "crisis"  as  a  propaganda  maneuver  against  the 
West. 
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In  1957  the  United  Nations  took  an  important 
step  forward  to  maintain  peaceful  conditions  in 
another  troubled  area  of  the  Middle  East.     In 
an  unprecedented  action  its  members  agreed  to 
share  the  costs  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  on  the  same  basis  as  their  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations  budget.     In  this  way  the  As- 
sembly insured  the  existence  of  UNEF  for  an- 
other year  as  the  chief  deterrent  to  threats  to 
peace  in  the  Gaza  Strip  and  the  Sharm-el-Sheikh 
area.     This  truly  international  police  force  can 
boast  an  inspiring  record  since  its  creation  more 
than  a  year  ago.     It  has  helped  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum     tension-breeding     incidents    between 
Egypt  and  Israel.     Its  international  character  has 
provided  living  proof  that  men  of  different  na- 
tions, backgrounds  and  religions  can  work  to- 
gether harmoniously  to  create  peaceful  conditions 
in  an  area  where  tensions  might  otherwise  run 
high. 

The  Suez  Canal  is  now  cleared  and  operating. 
The   significance  of  the  United  Nations  action 
which  reopened  this  vital  artery  of  world  com- 
merce cannot  be  overstated.     One  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  connected  with  the  clearance  of 
the  Canal  was  the  determination  of  a  satisfactory 
means  to  repay  costs  of  the  clearance  operations. 
The  Assembly  found  an  answer  in  a  resolution 
which  provides  for  the  imposition  of  a  three-per- 
cent surcharge  on   traffic  passing  through   this 
Canal.     As  a  result  of  this  reasonable  compromise 
which  required  assent  by  Egypt  and  the  support 
of  the  major  shipping  nations,  we  can  hope  that 
the  total  costs  of  this  vital  operation  will  be  re- 
paid in  due  course. 

The  reelection  of  Secretary-General  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold  to  a  five-year  term  is  reassuring.  The 
members  of  the  United  Nations  owe  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  role  which  he  played  in  the 
solution  of  many  issues  confronting  the  United 
Nations  last  year,  particularly  in  the  Middle 
East.  His  keen  understanding  of  the  spirit  and 
objectives  of  the  United  Nations  combined  with 
an  astute  sense  of  diplomacy  have  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  growing  stature  of  the  office 
which  he  holds. 

Two  former  non-self-governing  territories, 
Ghana  and  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  became 
politically  independent  during  the  year  and  were 
elected  members  of  the  United  Nations,  increasing 


its  membership  to  82.=  Continued  progi-ess  was 
made  toward  self-government  or  independence  in 
the  Trust  Territories— notably  in  the  General 
Assembly's  decision  to  supervise  elections  in  the 
Trust  Territory  of  Togoland  under  French  ad- 
ministration. 

The  General  Assembly,  as  in  previous  years, 
decided  by  a  large  majority  not  to  consider  the 
question  of  Chinese  representation.  The  effect  of 
this  decision  was  to  maintain  the  position  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  in  the 
United  Nations. 

The  General  Assembly  again  gave  consideration 
to  the  Korean  question  and  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority reaffirmed  the  principles  on  the  basis  of 
which  the  United  Nations  believes  unification  of 
Korea  can  be  achieved.  The  Eepublic  of  Korea, 
regrettably,  was  again  denied  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  because  of  another  Soviet  veto,  as 
was  the  case  also  with  the  membership  application 
of  the  Eepublic  of  Viet-Nam. 

In  Hungary  the  Soviet  Government  and  its 
puppet  regime  continue  to  defy  the  will  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  January  1957  the  General 
Assembly  established  a  special  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  Soviet  Union's  intervention  in 
Hungary  and  its  defiance  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  to  report  its  findings  to  the  Assembly. 

The  Hungarian  regime  barred  the  Committee 
from  entering  Hungary,  but  the  Committee  car- 
ried out  its  mission  by  gathering  evidence  else- 
where mainly  from  eyewitnesses  who  fled  Hun- 
gary. The  Committee's  report  proved  irrefutably 
that  the  Hungarian  revolt  was  a  spontaneous 
popular  uprising  and  that  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
violation  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  forcibly 
deprived  Hungary  of  its  liberty  and  political 
independence. 

To  consider  this  report,  the  Eleventh  General 
Assembly  was  reconvened  last  September  in  a 
special  resumed  session.  It  condemned  the  Soviet 
intervention,  endoreed  the  Committee's  report  and 
appointed  Prince  Wan  Waithayakon  of  Thailand 
as  its  Special  Representative  to  achieve  its  ob- 
jectives on  Hungary.  Prince  Wan's  efforts  to 
carry  out  his  mission  have  been  rebuffed  so  far  by 


'  Membership  of  the  United  Nations  has  since  been  re- 
duced to  81  by  the  creation  by  Egypt  and  Syria  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  on  Feb.  1,  1958. 
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the  Soviet  Government  and  the  IIunij;arian  au- 
thorities. In  his  report  to  the  Twelfth  General 
Assembly,  Prince  Wan  expressed  the  hope  that  he 
would  l>e  given  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  his 
mandate  as  the  Assembh-'s  Special  Representa- 
tive. Until  the  Soviet  Union  shows  respect  for 
the  General  Assembly's  resolution,  it  will  continue 
to  feel  the  censure  of  world  opinion. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  Congress  is  the 
General  Assembly's  action  in  accepting  30  per- 
cent as  the  maximum  share  to  be  paid  by  the 
largest  contributor  (the  United  States)  to  the 
budget  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Assembly 
took  a  first  step  toward  achieving  this  objective 
by  reducing  the  percentage  assessment  of  the 
United  States  from  33i^  percent  to  321^  percent 
in  1958.  Member  states  have  contributed  to  this 
financing  of  the  United  Nations  budget  through 
a  cost-sharing  system  based  on  their  capacity  to 
paj\  "With  the  admission  of  22  new  members  in 
the  past  three  years,  the  General  Assembly  de- 
cided that  old  members,  including  the  United 
States,  should  pay  proportionately  less  and  thus 
benefit  from  payments  by  the  new  contributors. 

It  was  gratifying  to  me  that  the  General  As- 
sembly endorsed  by  an  overwhelming  majority  a 
United  States  resolution  to  extend  the  mandate 
of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  for  an  additional  five  years  and  to  revise 
completely  the  refugee  assistance  program  in 
order  to  enable  it  to  meet  emergency  refugee  prob- 
lems more  effectively  as  they  arise.  This  action 
by  the  Assemblj'  reflects  a  general  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  refugee  problem  is  a  problem 
involving  human  beings  rather  than  mere  static 
issues  and  sets  of  statistics — a  problem  which  is 
extremely  sensitive  to  changes  in  international 
affairs. 

No  summary  of  achievements  of  the  United 
Nations  activities  in  1957  would  be  completei 
■without  mention  of  its  economic  and  social  ac- 
tivities. The  work  of  its  Specialized  Agencies 
and  voluntary  programs,  carried  on  without  fan- 
fare, attracts  few  headlines.  But  these  organiza- 
tions are  making  steady  progress  in  raising  the 


standards  of  living  throughout  the  world.  In 
recognition  of  the  increasing  needs  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  field,  the  General  Assembly  last 
year  adopted  the  United  States  proposals  for  the 
creation  of  a  Special  Projects  Fund  in  order  to 
expand  the  United  Nations  activities  in  the  tech- 
nical assistance  field.  The  resolution  embodying 
these  proposals  not  only  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Fund  but  also  contemplates  an  in- 
crease from  $30  million  up  to  $100  million  in 
funds  available  for  expansion  of  United  Nations 
technical  assistance  programs. 

The  additional  funds  would  be  devoted  par- 
tially to  increasing  the  resources  available  to  the 
teclmical  assistance  programs  and  also  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Special  Fimd  itself.  The 
Fund  will  support  technical  assistance  projects  in 
certain  fields  of  basic  importance  to  the  successf lU 
economic  growth  of  the  \inderdeveloped  nations. 
It  will  make  possible  surveys  of  water,  mineral 
and  potential  power  resources;  the  staffing  and 
equipping  of  training  institutes  in  public  admin- 
istration, statistics  and  technology;  and  the 
setting  lip  of  agricultural  and  industrial  research 
and  productivity  centers. 

This  practical  United  Nations  program  is  in 
line  with  the  United  States  policy  of  promoting 
the  economic  and  social  progress  of  the  underde- 
veloped nations.  The  Assembly's  action  also  in- 
dicates acceptance  of  the  United  States  position 
that,  since  adequate  financial  resources  are  not 
prospectively  available,  the  establishment  of  a 
multimillion  dollar  United  Nations  capital  de- 
velopment fund  such  as  was  envisaged  in  the  pro- 
posed Special  United  Nations  Fund  for  Economic 
Development  would  be  meaningless  and  illusory. 

By  its  accomplishments  in  1957,  the  United 
Nations  again  justified  our  often  expressed  faith 
in  it  as  an  effective  instrument  for  preserving  the 
peace  and  improving  the  well-being  of  mankind. 
We  shall  continue  to  give  it  our  vigorous  support. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 

The  White  House 
June  26, 1958 
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Agreement  on  Sale  to  Burma 
of  Military  Equipment 

Press  release  398  dated  July  11 

The  United  States  and  Burma  have  concluded 
an  agreement  for  the  sale  to  Burma  of  military 
equipment  and  services  against  repayment  in  Bur- 
mese currency. 

American  Ambassador  to  Burma  Walter  P. 
McConaughy  has  informed  the  Department  of 
State  that  an  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes  took 
place  in  Rangoon  on  June  24  between  him  and 
tlie  Burmese  Foreign  Office,  according  to  which 
the  U.S.  Government  will  sell  military  equip- 
ment, materials,  and  services  to  the  Government 
of  Burma  for  payment  in  Buniiese  kyats  on  de- 
livery. The  types  and  quantities  of  equipment 
and  services  involved  will  be  determined  by  mu- 
tual agreement  between  the  two  comitries. 

The  Government  of  Burma  affirmed  that  the 
equipment  and  services  purchased  will  be  used 
solely  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  security 
and  the  legitimate  self-defense  of  Burma  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
U.N.  Charter.  Burma  also  undertook  not  to  re- 
linquish title  to  any  of  the  equipment  or  services 
jDurchased  under  tiie  agreement  except  by  mutual 
consent  of  the  two  Governments. 

The  new  accord  is  the  tliird  agreement  in  re- 
cent weeks  between  Burma  and  the  United  States. 
On  jMay  27  an  agreement  was  signed  under  U.S. 
Public  Law  480  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  com- 
modities to  Burma  for  local  currency,  and  on 
June  16  the  United  States  agreed  to  sell  nonmili- 
tary-type  police  equipment  to  Burma  on  deferred 
payment  terms.  This  recent  series  of  accords  is 
intended  to  assist  Bunna  in  dealmg  with  its  eco- 
nomic and  internal  security  problems. 


Tax  Convention  Signed 
With  Norway 

Press  release  397  dated  July  11 

A  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Norway,  modifying  and  supplementing  the  con- 


vention of  June  13,  1949,^  for  the  avoidance  of 
double  taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  eva- 
sion with  respect  to  taxes  on  income  was  signed 
in  Oslo  on  July  10,  1958.  This  supplementary 
income-tax  convention  deals  exclusively  with  tax 
treatment  of  dividends  flowing  between  the  two 
countries. 

Unlike  most  of  the  income-tax  conventions  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  the  convention 
of  1949  with  Norway  did  not  provide  for  a  re- 
duction of  the  withholding  tax  on  dividends.  The 
supplementai-y  convention  would  modify  tlie  tax 
treatment  of  dividends  along  the  lines  of  U.S. 
conventions  with  other  countries.  It  provides  for 
a  maximum  withholding  rate  of  15  jjercent  on 
dividends  paid  by  a  corporation  of  one  countiy 
to  recipients  in  the  other  country.  Consistent 
witli  the  principle  in  the  1949  convention,  this 
reduced  rate  would  not  apply  to  a  recipient  of 
dividends  engaged  in  business  through  a  penna- 
nent  establishment  in  tlie  country  from  which  the 
dividends  are  paid.  The  supplementai'y  conven- 
tion, with  certain  qualifying  limitations,  further 
provides  that  the  withholding  tax  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 5  percent  on  dividends  paid  by  a  corporation 
in  one  country  to  a  corporation  in  the  other  coun- 
try. It  is  also  provided  that  each  country  ex- 
emi^t  from  tax  the  dividends  paid  to  persons 
other  than  its  citizens,  residents,  or  corporations 
by  a  coi-poration  of  the  other  country. 

This  supplementary  income-tax  convention 
with  Norway  is  to  become  effective  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beginning  on  or  after  January 
1  following  the  calendar  year  in  which  exchange 
of  instruments  of  ratification  takes  place. 


U.S.  and  Brazil  Amend  Agreement 
on  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 

The  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  State  announced  on  July  9  (-press 
release  393)  that  the  Governments  of  Brazil  and 
the  United  States  on  that  clay  signed  an  amend- 
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inent  to  the  agreement  for  cooperation  between 
the  two  countries  concerning  the  peaceful  appli- 
cations of  atomic  energy.^  The  agreement  has 
been  in  eft'ect  since  August  3,  1055. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Roy  R.  Rubottom, 
rlr.,  ami  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commissioner  John 
F.  Floborg  signed  the  amendment  for  tlie  United 
States  and  Charge  d'Ali'aires  Henrique  Rodrigues 
Valle  signed  for  the  Government  of  Brazil. 

Tliis  amendment  increases  from  6  to  15  kilo- 
grams the  maximum  quantity  of  contained  ura- 
nium at  20  percent  enrichment  that  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  United  States  to  Brazil.  Tliis 
additional  fuel  is  to  be  used  in  a  training-research 
reactor  to  be  constructed  at  the  University  of 
Minas  Gerais  at  Belo  Horizonte  and  in  a  training- 
research  reactor  at  the  Univei-sity  of  Brazil,  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive  Traffic 

Conventiou    com-erning    customs    facilities    for    touring. 
Done  at  Xew  Yorli  June  4.  19.>4.     Entered  into  force 
September  11,  19.J7.     TIAS  3879. 
Accession  deposited:  El  Salvador,  June  18,  1958. 

Aviation 

Convention   for  unification   of  certain  rules  relating  to 
international  tran.sportation  by  air,  and  additional  pro- 
tocol.    Concluded   at  Warsaw   October   12.   1929.     En- 
tered into  force  February  13,  1933.     49  Stat.  .3000. 
Accession  deposited:  Morocco,   January  5,   19.>S. 

International  Court  of  Justice 

Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  (.59  Stat. 
105.T). 

Declaration  recognizing  compulsory  jurisdiction  de- 
posited: Belgium,  June  17,  1958,  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion. Effective  June  17,  1958  (date  of  deposit  of 
ratification),  for  a  period  of  5  years  and  thereafter 
until  notice  of  termination  is  given." 

Japan 

Agreement  regarding  the  status  of  the  United  Nations 
forces  in  Japan,  and  agreed  official  minutes.     Signed 
at  Tokyo  February  19,  19.54.     Entered  into  force  June 
11,  19.54.     TIAS  2995. 
Accession  deposited:  Turkey,  June  18,  19.58. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Agreement  regarding  financial  support  of  the  North  At- 
lantic ice  patrol.  Opened  for  signature  at  Washington 
January  4,  1956.  Entered  into  force  July  5,  19.50. 
TIAS  3597. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
July  9,  1958. 


BILATERAL 

Ceylon 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  June  18,  19.58  (TIAS  4042).  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  June  30,  19.58.  En- 
tered into  force  June  30,  1958. 

Denmark 

Agreement  replacing  annex  to  air  transport  services 
agreement  of  December  l(j,  1944,  as  amended  (.58  Stat. 
1458;  TIAS  3014).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  July  8,  19.58.  Entered  into  force  July  8, 
19.58. 

Agreement  amending  air  transport  services  agreement  of 
December  16,  1944  (58  Stat.  1458).  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Washington  October  23  and  De- 
cember 5,  1945,  and  March  21,  1940.  Entered  into 
force  March  21,  1946.     TIAS  1.519. 

Terminated:  July  8,  1958    (replaced  by  agreement  of 
July  8,  1958,  supra). 

Iceland 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  May  3,  19.58  (TIAS  4027).  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Reykjavik  June  25  and  26,  1958. 
Entered  into  force  June  20,  19.58. 

Norway 

Agreement  replacing  annex  to  air  transport  services 
agreement  of  October  0,  1945,  as  amended  (.58  Stat. 
1658;  TIAS  3015).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  July  8,  1958.     Entered  into  force  July  8, 

1958. 

Sweden 

Agreement  replacing  annex  to  air  transport  services 
agreement  of  December  16,  1944,  as  amended  (58  Stat. 
1406).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
July  8,  1958.     Entered  into  force  July  8,  19.58. 

Agreement  amending  air  transport  services  agreement  of 
December  16,  1944  (58  Stat.  1406).  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Stockholm  December  4,  1945.  En- 
tered into  force  December  4,  1945.  TIAS  1550. 
Terminated:  July  8,  1958  (replaced  by  agreement  of 
July  8, 1958,  supra) . 
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Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  July  16  confirmed  Charles  W.  Tost  to 
be  Ambassador  to  the  Kingdom  of  Morocco.  (For  bio- 
graphic details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
386  dated  July  7.) 

Designations 

I'hilip  Clock  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary   for  Political   Affairs,   effective  June  30. 

Russell  P.  Drake  as  Director  of  the  United  States 
Operations  Mission  in  Nepal,  effective  July  17.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
411  dated  July  17.) 
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Dwight  J.  Porter  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs,  effective  July  14. 


Appointments 

William  H.  G.  FitzGerald  as  Deputy  Director  for  Man- 
agement of  the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion, effective  July  10.  (For  biographic  details,  see  De- 
partment of  State  press  release  400  dated  July  14.) 


Closing  of  Consular  Agency  at  Iquitos 

The  American  Consular  Agency  at  Iquitos,  Peru,  was 
closed  on  May  17,  1958.  The  Embassy  at  Lima  has  as- 
Bumed  the  former  duties  of  the  Consular  Agency. 


Embassy  in  Libya  To  Move  to  Benghazi 

Department  mailing  notice  dated  July  1 

As  a  result  of  the  transfer  of  the  Government  of  Libya 
from  Tripoli  to  Benghazi,  the  major  embassy  operations 
in  Libya  are  being  moved  to  Benghazi,  which  now  be- 
comes the  main  embassy  office.  Tripoli  will  be  the  branch 
oifice.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Ambassador  and  the  nec- 
essary staff  members  will  be  established  in  Benghazi  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  July. 

The  consular  districts  in  Libya  are  unaffected  by  the 
transfer. 


The   Battlefield  of  Ideas. 

Policy  Series  127.     21  pp. 


Pub.  6663.     General   Foreign 
Limited  distribution. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Oov- 
erniiioit  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  State. 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  1957.  Pub.  6607. 
International  Organization  and  Conference  Series  III, 
126.     221  pp.     70(t. 

The  tenth  annual  report  by  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations,  covering  fiscal  year  1957,  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Pub.  6629. 
Commercial  Policy  Series  167.     81  pp.     30<f. 

A  reproduction  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  as  amended  by  various  protocols. 

The  Sino-Soviet  Economic  Offensive  in  the  Less  De- 
veloped Countries.  Pub.  6632.  European  and  British 
Commonwealth  Series  51.     Ill  pp.     60^. 

A  document  revealing  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  Sino- 
Soviet  economic  offensive  in  the  less  developed  countries 
and  an  analysis  of  its  motives  and  objectives. 


An  address  made  by  Assistant  Secretary  Berding  at 
Washington,  D.C,  on  May  23,  1958,  before  representatives 
of  national  nongovernmental  organizations  at  a  confer- 
ence on  foreign  affairs  arranged  by  the  Department  of 
State. 


Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses. 

21  pp.     15«(. 


TIAS  4016. 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Italy,  superseding  agreement  of  July  28,  1955 — Signed  at 
Washington  July  3,  1957.  Entered  into  force  April  15, 
1958. 

Air  Transport  Services.    TIAS  4021.     21  pp.     15<(. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Iran — Signed  at  Tehran  January  16,  1957.  Entered  into 
force  April  17,  1958. 


Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.    TIAS  4022. 


14  pp. 


Agreement,  with  memorandum  of  understanding,  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  China — Signed  at 
Taipei  April  18,  1958.     Entered  into  force  April  18,  1958. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  July  14  20 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News 
Division,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 

Relea.ses  issued  prior  to  July  14  which  appear  in 
this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  388  of  July  8, 
393  of  July  9,  and  397,  398,  and  399  of  July  11. 


No. 

400 


Date 

7/14 


t401     7/14 


Subject 

FitzGerald  designated  ICA  Deputy  Di- 
rector for  Management  (rewrite). 

Pickering  named  U.S.  representative 
to  U.N.  Regional  Planning  Seminar 
(rewrite). 

U.S.  tourists  advised  against  travel  in 
Middle  East. 

U.S.-Argentine  announcement  on  op- 
eration of  Ellsworth  Station,  Ant- 
arctica. 

UNESCO  Director  General  visits  State 
Department. 

Itinerary  for  Prime  Minister  of 
Ghana. 

MuriJhy :  statement  on  passport  legis- 
lation. 

Chile  credentials  (rewrite). 

Costa  Rica  credentials   (rewrite). 

Summary  of  reports  on  intervention  in 
Lebanon. 

Sweden  credentials   (rewrite). 

Dralie  designated  USOM  Director  in 
Nepal  (rewrite). 

Report  of  U.N.  Special  Committee  on 
tlie  Problem  of  Hungary. 

Planes  chartered  to  transport  Ameri- 
cans from  Iraq. 


*Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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President  Eisenhower  and  Premier  Khrushchev  Exchange  Views  on  Holding 
Security  Council  Meeting  on  Middle  East  at  Summit  Level 


Followi-ng  are  two  exchanges  of  correspond- 
ence hetween  President  Eisenhower  and  Nikita 
Khrushchev,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repuilics, 
together  with  a  White  House  statement  on  Pre- 
mier Khrushchevh  letter  of  July  19- 


FIRST  EXCHANGE 

The  President  to  Premier  Khrushchev 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  22 

July  22,  1958 

Dear  Me.  Chairmax  :  I  have  received  your 
communication  of  July  19. 

May  I  assure  you  that  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  just  peace  is  the  dominant  in- 
fluence in  American  policy.  I  cannot  agi-ee  that 
tlie  United  States  has  acted  in  Lebanon  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  disturb  the  peace.  Kather  it  is 
motivated  by  the  purpose  of  helping  stop  acts  of 
violence,  fomented  from  -without,  designed  to 
destroy  the  genuine  independence  and  integrity 
of  that  small  nation.  Such  a  process,  if  un- 
checked, would  have  grave  implications  for  all 
small  nations  everywhere. 

The  manner  in  which  you  have  chosen  to  ex- 
press yourself  is  hardly  calculated  to  promote  the 
atmosphere  of  calm  reasonableness  which,  you 
correctly  say,  should  replace  the  presently  over- 
heated atmosphere. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  factual  basis  for  your 
extravagantly  expressed  fear  of  the  danger  of 
general  war. 

What  has  happened  in  regard  to  Lebanon  is 
this: 

On  Monday,  July  14,  the  lawful  Government 
of  Iraq  was  violently  overthrown.    On  the  same 


day  a  comparable  plot  against  the  Kingdom  of 
Jordan  was  discovered  and  barely  thwarted.  The 
Government  of  Lebanon,  which  had  already  for 
some  months  been  subjected  to  indirect  aggres- 
sion from  without,  appealed  to  the  United  States 
for  instant  assistance.  In  the  light  of  the  devel- 
opments in  neighboring  Iraq  and  Jordan,  it  felt 
that  nothing  less  than  immediate  help  would 
make  it  possible  to  preserve  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  Lebanon.  The  United  States  re- 
sponded to  this  appeal.^  We  knew  that  the  plea 
was  based  upon  solid  facts  that  showed  that  Leb- 
anon was  gravely  menaced. 

Surely,  it  is  not  "aggression"  thus  to  help  a 
small  nation  maintain  its  independence. 

You  speak  of  "armed  conflict  in  the  Near  or 
Middle  East".  There  has  been  the  bloody  coup 
in  Iraq,  the  plot  to  assassinate  those  who  compose 
the  Government  of  Jordan,  and  the  civil  strife  in 
I^ebanon  fomented  from  without.  Otherwise,  I 
know  of  no  "armed  conflict".  Unless  those  of 
aggressive  disposition  are  far  gone  in  folly,  they 
would  not  start  war  because  Lebanon,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  11/^  million,  is  helped  to  main- 
tain its  integrity  and  independence.  The  real 
danger  of  war  would  come  if  one  small  nation 
after  another  were  to  be  engulfed  by  expansionist 
and  aggressive  forces  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

W^e  do  not  want  to  see  a  repetition  of  the  pro- 
gressive destruction  of  the  independence  of  small 
nations  which  occurred  during  the  1930s  and 
which  led  to  the  Second  World  War.  To  be  ac- 
quiescent in  aggression,  be  it  direct  or  indirect, 
is  not  the  road  to  peace. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  United  States  is 
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dedicated  to  a  perpetuation  of  the  status  quo  in 
the  Arab  world.  The  United  States  recognizes 
and  sympathizes  with  the  yearning  of  the  Arab 
peoples  for  a  greater  nationalistic  unity.  For 
example,  the  United  States  promptly  recognized 
the  United  Arab  Kepublic,^  bringing  together 
Egypt  and  Syria,  as  soon  as  it  was  apparent  that 
the  cliange  was  accepted  by  the  people  concerned 
and  after  the  new  government  had  undertaken 
to  meet  the  normally  applied  international 
standards. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  change  the  international 
status  quo  by  orderly  and  peaceful  processes,  and 
another  thing  to  change  it  by  indirect  aggression. 
Such  processes  cannot  be  reconciled  with  a  peace- 
ful world  or  with  the  ideals  of  the  United  Nations 
which  recognizes  the  equal  rights  of  nations  large 
and  small  and  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  hu- 
man person. 

The  action  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to 
Lebanon  was  fully  in  accord  with  the  accepted 
principles  of  international  law  and  with  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations.    The  Government  of 
Lebanon  was  one  which  had  been  chosen  by  freely 
held,  peaceful,  nationwide  elections  only  a  little 
over  a  year  ago.    The  appeal  to  the  United  States 
was  made  by  the  President  of  Lebanon  with  the 
full  approval  of  the  Cabinet.    When  last  week 
the  Soviet  Union  introduced  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  a  Kesolution  condemning 
our  action  in  Lebanon,  that  Resolution  received 
only  one  vote— that  of  the  Soviet  Union  itself.    I 
also  note  that  efforts  were  made  within  the  Secu- 
rity Council  to  provide  Lebanon  with  increased 
protection  from  the  United  Nations  so  as  to  pre- 
serve its  integrity  and  independence,  thus  per- 
mitting  United   States   forces   promptly   to   be 
withdrawn.    There  were  two  such  proposals,  each 
defeated  by  the  one  vetoing  vote  of  the  Soviet 
Union.' 

How  does  the  Soviet  Union  reconcile  its  allega- 
tion that  United  States  forces  in  Lebanon  endan- 
ger world  peace  with  the  veto  of  these  two 
proposals? 

Am  I  to  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  seeks  by  imputing  to  others  war 
motives  and  itself  boasting  of  its  nuclear  and 
ballistic  missile  power,  to  divert  attention  from 

'  lUd.,  Mar.  17, 1958,  p.  418. 

'  For  background,  see  iMd.,   Aug.  4,  1958,  p.  186. 
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the  steady  erosion  of  the  independence  of  small 
nations?  Are  we,  as  civilized  peoples,  to  accept 
the  increasing  use  of  violence,  murder  and  ter- 
rorism as  instruments  of  international  policy? 
If  so,  this  constitutes  the  real  danger  to  peace. 
The  United  States  will  steadfastly  oppose  that 
danger  and  seek  to  strengthen  the  established 
processes  of  international  law  and  order. 

The  Soviet  Union,  by  its  constant  abuse  of  its 
veto  power  in  the  Security  Council— its  veto  of 
today  was  the  85th— would  tear  down,  and  not 
strengthen,  the  orderly  processes  which  the  na- 
tions have  established  for  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security. 

Your  present  proposal  seems  further  calculated 
to  derogate  from  the  authority  and  prestige  of 
the  United  Nations.    Wliat  you  propose  amomits 
in  effect  to  five  nations,  without  sanction  of  the 
United  Nations  and  without  conformity  with  its 
Charter,  reaching  what  you  call  "recommenda- 
tions"   regarding   the    Near    and    Middle    East  , 
which  would  then  be  submitted  to  the  United  j 
Nations  Security  Council.     But  in  reality  such  j 
so-called  "recommendations"  would  be  decisions  j 
and  the  process  would  in  effect  make  the  United  i 
Nations  mto  a  "rubber  stamp"  for  a  few  great 
powers.  j 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  procedures 
are  sought  to  be  improvised  to  meet  what  is  al-  j 
leged  to  be  a  situation  of  great  urgency,  this  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  save  tune.  It  raises  a 
whole  series  of  new  problems  which  must  be  con- 
sidered by  the  various  nations  that  might  consult  \ 
together,  and  by  others  which  might  feel  that 
they  were  improperly  omitted  and  which  are 
deeply  concerned  with  the  Near  and  Middle 
East. 

If,  indeed,  the  Soviet  Union  seriously  believes 
that  there  is  an  imminent  threat  to  world  peace, 
it  is  boimd  by  the  United  Nations  Charter  to 
take  the  matter  to  the  Security  Council.  By 
Article  2-i  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  has  conferred  on  the  Security  Council 
"primary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security",  and  all  the 
members  have  agreed  that,  in  these  matters,  it 
"acts  on  their  behalf."  It  is  also  agreed  that  that 
Comicil  has  the  responsibility  to  "determine  the 
existence  of  any  threat  to  the  peace"  and  to  "de- 
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cide  what  measures  shall  be  taken  ...  to  main- 
tain or  restore  international  peace  and  security". 
Surely  this  solemn  undertaking  ought  to  be 
respected. 

The  Security  Council  is  already  dealing  with 
certain  phases  of  the  problem  alluded  to  by  your 
note.  If  you  or  we  believe  that  other  aspects  of 
this  problem  or  other  problems  should  be  ur- 
gently dealt  with  in  the  interest  of  peace,  then 
it  lies  open  to  any  of  us  to  enlarge  the  scope  of 
the  Security  Coimcil  consideration.  Further- 
more, imder  the  Charter,  members  of  govern- 
ment, including  Heads  of  Government  and 
Foreign  ilinisters,  may  represent  a  member 
nation  at  the  Security  Coimcil.  If  such  a  meet- 
ing were  generally  desired,  the  United  States 
would  join  in  following  that  orderly  procedure. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  exclude  the  discussion,  out- 
side the  United  Nations,  of  world  or  regional 
problems,  not  posing  alleged  imminent  threats  to 
the  peace.  I  cannot  but  deplore  the  persistent 
refusal  of  your  Government  for  so  many  months 
to  agi'ee  to  the  adequate  preparation  of  a  "summit" 
meeting  at  which  we  could  exchange  considered 
views  on  the  great  problems  which  confront  the 
world.  The  Ambassadors  of  France,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  were  negotiating 
at  Moscow  with  your  Foreign  Minister  to  develop 
a  list  of  topics  which  might  lend  themselves  to 
considered  and  useful  discussion  at  a  summit  meet- 
ing. These  negotiations  were  broken  off  by  your 
Government  on  June  16th.* 

In  conclusion,  I  venture  to  express  in  most 
earnest  terms  my  hope  that  the  Soviet  Government 
will  unite  with  us  for  real  peace.  The  longing  of 
mankind  for  peace  is  too  precious  to  be  used  for 
ulterior  purposes.  I  hope  that  ways  can  be  found 
to  act  for  peace  in  accordance  with  the  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
All  the  world,  I  believe,  knows  that  peace  with 
justice  is  the  dedication  of  the  American  nation. 
We  have  in  the  past  sacrificed  greatly  for  that 
devotion.  We  have  loyally  complied  with  the 
pledge  we  made,  by  the  United  Nations  Declara- 
tion of  January  1,  1942,  to  renounce  any  aggran- 
dizement for  ourselves.  Just  as  we  shall  resist 
any  efforts  to  use  love  of  peace  to  mask  aggression, 
so  we  shall  equally  never  fail  to  take  any  step,  at 


any  sacrifice,  which  will  genuinely  promote  the 
cause  of  peace  and  justice  in  the  world. 
Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 

White  House  Statement  ° 

The  United  States  is  carefully  studying  the 
Soviet  note  and  intends  promptly,  after  appro- 
priate consultations,  to  make  a  calm  and  con- 
structive response.  It  will  not  undercut  and,  we 
hope,  will  enhance  the  work  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  has  been  so  well  begun.  We  think 
it  vital  that  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  energetically  go  on. 

Premier  Khrushchev  to  the  President 

Unofficial  translation 

Deab  11r.  President  :  The  course  of  the  recent  events 
shows  that  we  are  now  living  through  one  of  the  most 
responsible  moments  of  history,  that  the  world  has  been 
placed  on  the  brink  of  a  catastrophe.  Alarm  is  gripping 
the  minds  of  people  in  all  continents,  popular  masses 
are  coming  into  motion,  realizing  as  they  do  that  a  war 
conflagration,  wherever  it  begins,  may  spread  to  all  the 
world. 

As  allies  in  past  battles,  we  know,  although  in  different 
degrees,  what  the  blood  and  ruins  of  the  past  world  war 
were  like.  We  realize  what  horrors  a  new  war  can  bring 
to  mankind,  and  we  have  no  moral  right  to  play  with 
fire  in  the  powder  magazine  into  which  the  world  has 
been  turned  because  of  the  arms  race. 

Under  these  conditions  the  armed  intervention  started 
by  the  United  States  in  Lebanon,  and  then  by  Britain  in 
Jordan,  and  the  danger  of  an  intervention  looming  large 
over  Iraq  and  all  the  states  of  the  Arab  world,  may 
bring  about  extremely  dangerous  and  unpredictable  con- 
sequences, can  set  off  a  chain  reaction  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  arrest. 

We  address  you  not  from  positions  of  intimidation,  but 
from  positions  of  reason.  If  there  can  be  any  talk  of 
intimidation,  it  should  be  referred  to  the  irresponsible 
military  leaders  of  the  United  States,  such  as  the  com- 
mander of  the  American  Sixth  Fleet,  who  are  now  dili- 
gently engaged  in  it.  With  a  zest  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  he  pronounces  such  provocative  speeches  that  if  he 
were  a  citizen  of  countries  which  have  prohibited  military 
propaganda,  he  would  have  been  arraigned  before  a  court, 
or  submitted  to  a  medical  check-up  and  placed  in  a  mad- 
house because  such  statements  can  be  made  only  by  a 
criminal  or  a  person  out  of  his  senses.  The  laurels  of  this 
naval  commander  have  deprived  of  sleep  the  Secretary  for 
Defense  also. 


*  For  a  Department  announcement  of  June  16,  see  ihid., 
July  7,  1958,  p.  12. 


'  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  June  20  by  James  C. 
Hagerty,  Press  Secretary  to  the  President  (White  House 
press  release). 
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We  know  that  the  United  States  has  atomic  and  hydro- 
gen bombs,  we  know  that  you  have  an  air  force  and  navy. 
But  you  are  also  well  aware  that  the  Soviet  Union,  too, 
possesses  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs,  au  air  force  and 
a  navy,  plus  ballistic  missiles  of  all  types,  including  inter- 
continental ones.  However,  we  believe  that  at  this  mo- 
mentous hour  it  would  be  more  reasonable  not  to  bring 
the  heated  atmosphere  to  a  boiling  point,  it  is  sufficiently 
inflammable  as  it  is.  The  statesmen  of  countries  must 
seek  for  solutions  not  by  means  of  fanning  war  psychosis, 
but  reasonably  and  calmly,  so  as  to  rule  out  war  and 
insure  world  peace. 

What  do  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  want  to 
achieve  by  landing  their  forces  in  Lebanon  and  Jordan? 
You  explain  the  armed  intervention  in  Lebanon  by 
President  Chamoun's  request  to  help  him  combat  aggres- 
sion. But  an  internal  struggle  is  under  way  in  Lebanon, 
and  the  events  in  that  country  prior  to  the  landing  of  the 
American  troops  could  in  no  way  be  classed  as  direct  or 
Indirect  aggression  by  other  states,  a  fact  confirmed  by 
the  United  Nations  observers  and  the  United  Nations 
Secretary  General.  An  internal  struggle  was  going  on 
there  and  you  yourself  have  confirmed  this. 

The  principle  of  noninterference  of  other  states  In  the 
internal  strife  going  on  in  this  or  that  country  is  a  gen- 
erally recognized  standard  of  International  law.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  tell  you  that  the  American  people  and  their 
government  categorically  objected  in  the  past  to  foreign 
interference  in  the  American  civil  war,  in  the  struggle 
between  the  South  and  the  North.  I  do  not  even  mention 
the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  Lebanon,  the  Lebanese  Pres- 
ident's appeal  to  the  United  States  was  not  supported  by 
the  Parliament  of  that  country,  and  the  speaker  of  Par- 
liament strongly  protested  against  the  American  armed 
intervention.  Consequently,  the  "invitation"  sent  by 
Chamoun  has  no  constitutional  p(jwer. 

The  same  situation  prevails  in  Jordan,  where  the  Brit- 
ish troops  have  been  sent  not  to  uphold  the  interests  of 
the  people  and  the  country,  but  to  save  the  monarchy. 
The  rulers  of  Lebanon  and  Jordan,  who  have  lost  the 
support  of  the  people  in  their  countries,  and  who  can- 
not rely  on  their  armies  which  refuse  to  support  anti- 
national  regimes,  have  decided  to  look  for  cover  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Anglo-American  guns,  to  lean  back  on  the 
interventionist  forces.  But  history  still  does  not  know 
any  case  when  the  throne  and  government  could  be 
propped  up  by  bayonets,  particularly  foreign  ones.  The 
twentieth  century  leaves  no  illusions  on  this  score. 

The  military  intervention  of  the  United  States  and 
Britain  in  Lebanon  and  Jordan  has  been  undertaken  at 
the  request  of  irresponsible  rulers  who  do  not  enjoy  the 
support  of  their  peoples  and  act  against  their  will.  And 
such  a  request  was  enough  for  American  and  British 
troops  to  be  sent  to  Lebanon  and  Jordan  in  circumven- 
tion of  the  United  Nations,  which  was  informed  iwst  fac- 
tum of  this  aggressive  act. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  American  and  British  troops 
have  invaded  Lebanon  and  Jordan  to  defend  the  Uves  and 
property  of  American  and  British  citizens  there.  But 
this  is  a  very  old  trick  of  the  colonialists.  It  will  mislead 
no   one,   the   more  so   because   everyone  knows  that  no 
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foreigners,  including  Americans  and  Britons,  were  hurt 
or  threatened  either  in  Lebanon  or  Jordan. 

You,  Mr.  President,  often  make  public  statements  in 
support  of  the  United  Nations,  but  by  their  actions  in 
Lebanon  and  Jordan  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  are  dealing  a  body  blow  at  this 
international  organization.  At  such  a  momentous  hour 
in  the  life  of  the  peoples,  the  United  Nations  has  actually 
been  puslied  out  of  the  way  with  the  bayonets  of  the 
American  and  British  forces. 

The  aggressors  are  now  playing  with  fire.  It  is  al- 
ways easier  to  start  a  fire  than  to  put  it  out.  But  once 
kindled,  it  is  better  put  out  at  the  very  beginning  than 
when  the  liame  flares  up  and  sets  afire  the  neighboring 
homes.  The  most  correct  solution  in  the  present  condi- 
tions would  be  to  withdraw  the  occupationist  forces  im- 
mediately from  the  Middle  East  and  to  give  the  peoples 
of  this  area  an  opportunity  to  decide  their  destiny  for 
themselves. 

At  this  grim  period  of  history,  when  we  cannot  afford 
to  wait  another  minute,  the  Soviet  Union  which  has  al- 
ways come  out  for  world  peace,  against  war,  for  peace- 
ful coexistence,  cannot  remain  indifferent  to  what  is 
happening  in  the  Middle  East,  next  to  its  borders.  The 
Soviet  Union  cannot  keep  aloof  when  the  question  of  war 
or  peace  is  being  decided. 

This  is  why  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
poses to  call  immediately  a  conference  of  the  heads  of 
government  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  States,  Britain, 
France  and  India,  with  the  participation  of  the  United 
Nations  Secretary  General,  to  take  urgent  measures  to 
stem  the  beginning  military  conflict. 

We  propose  to  meet  on  any  day,  at  any  hour,  the  sooner 
the  better.  You  are  perfectly  aware  that  history  has  left 
us  a  small  margin  in  which  to  avert  war,  to  prevent  the 
annihilation  of  many  millions  of  people,  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  great  material  and  cultural  values. 

In  its  statements  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
has  set  forth  sufficiently  clearly  its  views  regarding  the 
peaceful  solution  of  urgent  Middle  Eastern  problems. 
The  Soviet  Union  believes  that  a  solution  can  and  must 
be  found  conforming  to  the  vital  interests  of  the  Middle 
Eastern  peoples,  insuring  their  sovereign  rights,  and  with  ! 
due  regard  for  the  interests  of  all  states  associated  with 
the  countries  of  this  area. 

The  Western  governments  say  that  they  are  interested 
in  using  oil  and  other  raw  material  resources  In  this  area 
of  the  world.  But  the  nations  of  this  area  do  not  deny 
this  opportunity  to  the  Western  powers.  They  demand 
only  one  thing ;  that  this  problem  should  be  solved  on  an 
equitable  and  mutually  profitable  commercial  basis  which 
is  the  most  reasonable  principle. 

The  Soviet  Government  believes  that  the  conference  of 
the  heads  of  government  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United 
States,  Britain,  France  and  India  could  consider  also  the 
question  of  discontinuing  arms  deliveries  to  the  Middle 
East,  as  earlier  proposed  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

We  deem  it  necessary  that  this  summit  conference 
should  work  out  concrete  recommendations  to  end  the 
military  conflict  in  the  Middle  East  and  submit  them  to 
the  Security  Council  so  that  this  United  Nations  body 
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would  sliuly  them  willi  the  ijaititiputiou  of  reiiresenta- 

.  tives  from  the  Arab  states. 

'■  The  question  of  the  conference's  date  and  place  cannot 
be  au  obstacle  to  its  convocation.  The  Soviet  tJovernnient 
is  prepared  to  ufirce  to  any  place,  including  Washington, 
if  for  .some  reason  (Jeueva  or  another  capital  of  a  neutral 
country  will  not  suit  the  Western  powers.  The  main 
thing  is  not  to  wait,  not  to  waste  priceless  time  because 

1  cannons  are  already  starting  to  speak.  We  propose  to 
meet  at  Geneva  on  July  22. 

The  most  reasonable  act  of  our  governments  in  the 
prevailing  conditions  would  he  to  convene  a  summit  con- 
ference to  settle  the  niilitjiry  c<inflict  which  has  broken 
out  in  the  Middle  East.  This  would  be  a  priceless  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  consolidating  peace  and  inter- 
national security.  This  would  be  an  irrefutable  proof 
that  the  idea  of  peaceful  and  not  military  solution  of 
questions  can  and  must  triumph  throughout  the  world. 

.  The  ending  of  the  aggression  in  the  Middle  East  would 
be  wholeheartedly  greeted  by  all  the  peoples  irrespective 
of  color,  religious  convictions  or  political  views. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  lay  .special  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  the  question  of  whether  the  conflict  in  the  Middle 
East  will  be  settled  through  war  or  peace  now  depends 
on  your  Government,  on  you  personally,  Mr.  President. 
The  Soviet  Government  expects  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  you,  Mr.  President,  will  under- 
stand this  appeal  correctly,  that  it  will  meet  with  your 
positive  response  and  readiness  to  turn  the  course  of 
events  radically  from  the  road  of  war  to  the  road  of 
peace. 

I  have  simultaneously  approached  on  the  above  ques- 
tion the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Macmillan, 
the  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  France,  Mr. 
de  Gaulle,  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  India.  Mr.  Nehru. 
Respectfully  yours, 


N.  Khbu6hchb:v 


-Moscow,  July  9, 1958. 


SECOND  EXCHANGE 


The  President  to  Premier  Khrushchev 

White  IIouBe  press  release  dated  July  25 

July  25,  1958 
Df..\r  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  studied  your  let- 
ter of  July  23.  I  find  in  it  apparent  misunder- 
standings of  the  views  expressed  in  my  letter  of 
July  22,  which  I  would  request  you  to  read  again 
more  carefully. 

I  then  said  that  if,  despite  the  facts  established 
in  the  rec«nt  meetings  of  the  Security  Council, 
your  Government  still  desires  to  allege  that  the 
situation  in  Lebanon  constitutes  an  imminent 
danger  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  the  proper 
forum  for  appropriate  discussion  is  the  United 


>iations  Security  Council.  I  am  glad  that  you 
now  recognize  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
Nations  and  have  withdrawn  your  original  pro- 
posal which  would  have  gravely  undermined  the 
prcst  ige  and  authority  of  the  United  Nations. 

My  letter  pointed  out  that  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  authorizes  members  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  of  course  includes  Heads  of  Gov- 
ernment and  Foreign  Ministers,  to  represent  a 
member  mttion  at  the  Security  Council  and  that 
if  such  a  meeting  were  generally  desired,  the 
United  States  would  join  in  following  that  orderly 
procedure.  It  is,  of  course,  not  yet  certain  that 
such  a  meeting  is  in  fact  "generally  desired",  al- 
though that  may  prove  to  be  the  case. 

You  now  make  specific  suggestions  dealing  with 
the  composition  of  the  Security  Council  and  tlie 
conditions  under  which  nations  other  than  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  may  participate  in  discussions 
of  the  Council.  My  letter  to  you  of  July  22  urged 
that  one  of  the  advantages  of  proceedings  in  the 
Security  Council  is  that  there  are  established  rules 
on  these  matters  and  it  is  accordingly  not  neces- 
sary to  rely  on  improvising.  I  pointed  out  that 
when  rules  of  this  kind  are  sought  to  be  unpro- 
vised,  there  is  raised  a  whole  series  of  new  prob- 
lems, notably  as  to  the  participation  and  non- 
participation  of  various  states.  The  United 
States  will  adhere,  in  these  respects,  to  tlie  Charter, 
which  lays  down  the  conditions  under  which 
nations  which  are  not  members  of  the  Council 
may  participate  in  the  discussions  of  the  Council. 

As  to  the  agenda,  we  agree  that  it  should  be 
limited  to  a  discussion  of  the  problems  of  the 
Middle  East,  including  tlie  causes  of  those  prob- 
lems.   I  would,  however,  be  lacking  in  candor  if 

I  did  not  make  clear  that  to  put  peace  and  security 
on  a  more  stable  basis  in  the  Middle  East  requires 
far  more  than  merely  a  consideration  of  I^ebanon 
and  Jordan.  These  situations  are  but  isolated 
manifestations  of  far  broader  problems.  In  my 
opinion  the  instability  of  peace  and  security  is  in 
large  measure  due  to  the  jeopardy  in  which  small 
nations  are  placed.  It  would  be  the  purpose  of 
the  United  States  to  deal  with  the  specific  inci- 
dents you  raise  within  that  broad  context.  To  do 
otherwise  would  be  to  be  blind  to  the  teaching  of 
history. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  World  War 

II  was  brought  about  by  a  .series  of  acts  of  direct 
and  indirect  aggression  against  small  nations.    In 
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March  1939  the  then  head  of  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party  pointed  out  that  the  faihire  of 
nonaggressive  nations,  among  which  he  named 
Britain  and  France,  to  check  direct  or  indirect 
aggression  against  small  countries  meant  "giving 
free  rein  to  war  and,  consequently,  transforming 
the  war  into  a  world  war".  That  forecast  unhap- 
pily proved  true. 

You  will  also  recall  the  1950  "Peace  through 
Deeds"  Resolution  of  the  General  Assembly^ 
which  condemns  the  "fomenting  of  civil  strife  in 
the  interest  of  a  foreign  power"  as  among  "the 
gravest  of  all  crimes". 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  through  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  steps  can  be  taken  in 
regard  to  the  Middle  East  which,  by  making 
peace  more  secure  there,  will  help  promote  it 
elsewhere. 

In  conclusion,  I  suggest  that  the  Permanent 
Representatives  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  in  New  York  should 
exchange  views,  under  arrangements  made  by  the 
Secretary  General,  to  ascertain  tliat  a  meeting  of 
the  kind  and  under  conditions  I  suggest  is  gen- 
erally acceptable.  If  so  they  should  also  agree 
upon  a  date  which  would  be  generally  satisfac- 
tory. The  date  of  July  28  would  be  too  early  for 
us. 

I  am  today  authorizing  our  own  Permanent 
Representative  to  act  in  this  sense. 
Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 

Premier  Khrushchev  to  President  Eisenhower 

Unofficial  translation 

Me.  President:  I  received  your  reply  to  my  message 
of  July  19th.  I  also  received  replies  from  Mr.  Nehru, 
Mr.  Maemillan  and  Mr.  de  Gaulle  to  my  messages  to 
them  of  July  19. 

At  the  present  time  we  should  not  like  to  go  into  po- 
lemics in  regard  to  the  reasons  which  have  called  forth 
tension  and  created  a  threat  to  peace  in  the  region  of  the 
Near  and  Middle  East.  On  all  these  questions  the  point 
of  vievc  of  the  Soviet  Government  was  set  forth  in  my 
message  of  July  19.  I  wish  only  in  the  most  decisive 
fashion  to  reject  the  assertion  contained  in  your  message 
that  the  Soviet  Union  supports  expansionist  and  aggres- 
sive forces  in  the  world.  Now,  particularly  after  the 
armed  intervention  of  the  USA  in  Lebanon  and  Great 
Britain  in  Jordan,  no  one  can  retain  any  doubts  if  they 
existed  in  regard  to  who  in  fact  is  carrying  on  an  ex- 


'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  13,  1950,  p.  767. 
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pansionist  and  aggressive  policy  which  threatens  peace 
and  security  of  the  peoples. 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  that  at  the  present 
time  the  threat  to  general  peace  is  so  serious  that  it  is 
necessary  not  to  lose  time  in  polemics  which  might  only 
postpone  the  achievement  of  agreement  (but)  to  take 
all  possible  and  most  urgent  measures  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  beginning  of  a  world  conflict.  We  should  not 
underestimate  the  danger  of  such  a  conflict  inasmuch  as 
there  are  forces  which  stand  for  the  broadening  of  the 
zone  of  aggression  and  in  the  first  instance  are  nurturing 
plans  of  a  military  attack  on  Iraq. 

Precisely  in  order  to  prevent  the  beginning  of  a  world 
conflict  we  proposed  the  immediate  calling  of  a  con- 
ference of  the  chiefs  of  state  of  USSR,  USA,  Great 
Britain,  France  and  India  with  the  participation  of  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  UN,  Mr.  Hammerskjold.  We 
note  with  satisfaction  that  the  proposal  of  the  Soviet 
Government  about  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  of  state  has 
met  from  your  side  a  positive  response.  The  Premier  of 
Great  Britain,  Mr.  Maemillan,  the  Premier  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers  of  France,  Mr.  de  Gaulle,  and  the  Premier 
of  India,  Mr.  Nehru,  have  supported  the  desirability  of 
such  a  meeting,  for  which  we  express  to  tliem  our 
gratitude. 

The  views  relating  to  the  calling  of  a  conference  of  the 
chiefs  of  government  within  the  framework  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  expressed  by  Premier  Maemillan  of  Great 
Britain  are  acceptable  to  us.  The  Soviet  Government  in 
its  message  of  July  19  already  noted  that  the  Security 
Council  should  not  be  bypassed.  Considering  the  necessity 
to  take  urgent  decisions  In  the  interests  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace,  we  consider  that  the  form  of  meeting  of 
the  chiefs  of  government  in  the  given  instance  should  not 
have  a  decisive  significance.  It  is  important  that  this 
meeting  should  take  place  as  early  as  possible  in  order 
that  it  might  be  possible  more  quickly  to  find  a  correct 
decision  which  would  contribute  to  the  preservation  and 
strengthening  of  peace,  which  would  lead  to  calm  in  the 
region  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East  and  would  contribute 
to  a  lessening  of  tensions  in  the  relations  between  states. 

We  also  are  in  agreement  with  that  approach  to  the 
work  at  this  special  session  of  the  Security  Council  which 
Mr.  Maemillan  proposes.  We  agree  that  at  this  special 
session  of  the  Security  Council  no  resolutions  whatever 
should  be  introduced  unless  they  will  flow  from  a  pre- 
vious agreement  and  that  the  goal  will  consist  in  the 
achievement  of  an  agreement  and  not  in  the  fixing  of 
disagreement  by  the  method  of  voting. 

In  this  regard  the  Soviet  Government  proceeds  from 
the  fact  that  the  chiefs  of  governments  in  the  aim  of 
achieving  the  quickest  concrete  decisions  in  the  interests 
of  the  preservation  and  strengthening  of  peace  will  have 
the  opportunity  for  joint  consultation  not  only  in  an 
ofl3cial  procedure. 

Inasmuch  as  in  the  given  instance  the  question  re- 
volves around  the  consideration  in  the  Security  Council 
not  of  the  usual  current  questions  but  of  questions  of 
particular  importance  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  and  the  guarantee  of  security,  we  con- 
sider that  in  this  case  it  would  be  useful  to  enlist  for 
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participation  iu  the  work  of  the  Security  Couutil  India — 
the  largest  Asiatic  country  which  has  received  universal 
recosnition  as  a  state  out  for  the  strengthening  of  peace. 
Its  participation  would  be  really  useful  in  contrast  to 
the  participation  of  one  of  the  so-called  permanent  mem- 
bers who  factually  represents  no  one.  AVe  consider  it 
necessary  that  iu  the  work  of  the  Security  Council 
there  should  take  part  the  representative  of  India  in 
the  person  of  its  Premier  J.  Nehru  who  has  agreed  to 
participate  in  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  of  state. 

In  your  message,  Mr.  President,  you  say  that  if  a 
special  session  of  the  Security  Council  with  the  partici- 
pation of  the  chiefs  of  governments  is  desired  by  all,  then 
the  USA  will  join  in  this  orderly  procedure. 

As  regards  the  Soviet  Union,  inasmuch  as  Premier 
Macmillan  of  Great  Britain,  the  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers  of  the  French  Republic,  Mr.  de  Gaulle,  the 
Premier  of  India,  Mr.  Nehru,  and  you,  Mr.  President,  as 
is  seen  from  your  message  agree  to  participate  per- 
sonally in  the  special  session  of  the  Security  Council,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  represented  at  this  session  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  USSR. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  representatives  of  the  in- 
terested Arab  states  must  be  brought  into  a  discussion 
of  the  question  in  the  Security  Council  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  chiefs  of  government  of  the  above  men- 
tioned five  powers. 

The  Soviet  Government  should  like  to  know  as  quickly 
as  possible  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  USA 
for  the  calling  of  the  Security  Council  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  chiefs  of  governments.  On  our  part 
we  submit  the  proposal  to  begin  such  work  in  the  Security 
Council  on  July  28  in  New  York. 
Sincerely, 


N.  Khrushchev 


July  23,  195S 


action  was  to  help  your  country  preserve  its  in- 
dependence, in  accord  with  the  inherent  right  of 
nations  to  cooperate  for  self-defense.  Our  coun- 
tries have  long  enjoyed  close  and  friendly  rela- 
tions, and  I  look  forward  to  further  cooperation 
between  the  American  people  and  the  people  of 
Lebanon  in  furthering  the  principles  and  pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 
His  Excellency 

Camille  Chamoun 

President  of  the  Republic  of  Lebanon 
Beirut 

President  Chamoun  to  President  Eisenhower 

July  21,  1958 
Del&b  Mr.  President:  I  wish  to  express  to  you  on  my 
own  personal  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  Lebanon,  and 
through  you  to  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States,  our  profound  gratitude  for  responding  to  my  call 
for  help,  based  on  a  decision  by  the  legitimate  Government 
of  Lebanon,  through  the  landing  of  United  States  forces 
in  Lebanon  to  help  us  defend  our  independence  and  integ- 
rity in  conformity  with  Article  51  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

I  want  to  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that  we  are  both 
happy  and  honored  to  find  ourselves  side  by  side  with  the 
great  American  nation  defending  not  only  our  independ- 
ence and  integrity  against  direct  aggression,  but  the  high 
principles  in  which  the  free  world  believes  and  by  which  it 
lives. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Camille  Chamoun 


President  Acknowledges  Letter 
From  President  of  Lebanon 

The  White  House  an  July  27  made  puhlic  the 
following  exchange  of  letters  between  President 
Eisenhower  and  Camille  Chamoun,  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Lebanon. 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  27 

President  Eisenhower  to  President  Chamoun 

July  25,  1958 
Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
your  message  of  July  21  in  which  you  express 
personally  and  on  behalf  of  Lebanon  gratitude 
for  the  United  States'  aiBrmative  response  to  Leb- 
anon's call  for  assistance.^     The  purpose  of  our 


'  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  4,  1958,  p.  181. 
Aogusf   n,    1958 


United  States  and  U.S.S.R.  Exchange 
Aide  EViemoire  on  Geneva  Talks 

U.S.  AIDE  MEMOIRE,  JULY  26' 

Press  release  424  dated  July  26 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  grati- 
fied to  note  the  position  of  the  Government  of  the 
USSR  in  its  aide-memoire  of  July  9  that  the 
task  of  the  experts  meeting  in  Geneva  will  be 
carried  forward  toward  the  objective  of  reaching 
a  successful  conclusion  on  the  methods  of  detect- 
ing possible  violations  of  an  agreement  on  the 
cessation  of  nuclear  tests. 


'  Delivered  on  July  20  by  the  American  Embassy  at 
Moscow  to  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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With  respect  to  the  question  of  whether  the 
United  States  agrees  "that  the  meeting  of  the 
experts  must  be  subordinated  to  a  soUition  of  the 
task  of  universal  and  immediate  cessation  of  tests 
of  nuclear  weapons"  President  Eisenhower  in  his 
letter  of  April  28  to  Chairman  Khrushchev "  de- 
fined the  relationship  of  technical  studies  to  agree- 
ment on  disarmament  in  the  following  terms : 

The  United  States  is  determined  that  we  will  ultimately 
reach  an  agreement  on  disarmament.  In  my  letter  of 
April  eighth,  I  again  proposed  an  internatitmally  super- 
vised cutofE  of  the  use  of  new  fissionable  materials  for 
weapons  purposes  and  the  reduction  of  existing  weapons 
stocks  by  transfer  to  i^eaceful  purposes ;  an  agreed  limita- 
tion or  suspension  of  testing ;  "open  skies",  and  the  inter- 
national use  of  outer  space  for  peaceful  purposes. 

As  an  effective  means  of  moving  toward  ultimate 
agreement  on  these  matters  and  other  disarmament  mat- 
ters, I  proposed  that  we  start  our  technical  people  to 
work  immediately  upon  the  practical  problems  involved. 
These  studies  were  called  for  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly.  They  would  include  the  practical 
problems  of  supervision  and  control  which,  you  and  I 
agree,  are  in  any  event  Indispensable  to  dependable  dis- 
armament agreements.  .  .  . 

You  say  that  we  must  first  reach  a  final  iwlitical  agree- 
ment before  it  is  worthwhile  even  to  initiate  the  technical 
studies.  But  such  studies  would,  in  fact,  facilitate  the 
reaching  of  the  final  agreement  you  state  you  desire. 

For  example,  why  could  not  designated  technical  people 
agree  on  what  would  be  required  so  that  you  would 
know  if  we  violated  an  agreement  to  suspend  testing  and 
we  would  know  if  you  should  commit  a  violation? 

Would  not  both  sides  be  in  a  better  position  to  reach 
agreements  if  we  had  a  common  accepted  understanding 
as  to  feasibility  of  detection  or  as  to  method  of  inspecting 
against  surprise  attack? 

Studies  of  this  kind  are  the  necessary  preliminaries  to 
putting  political  decisions  actually  into  effect.  The  com- 
pletion of  such  technical  studies  in  advance  of  a  political 
agreement  would  obviate  a  considerable  period  of  delay 
and  uncertainty.  In  other  words,  with  the  practicalities 
already  worked  out,  the  political  agreement  could  begin 
to  operate  very  shortly  after  it  was  signed  and  ratified. 
I  re-emphasize  that  the.se  studies  are  without  prejudice 
to  our  respective  positions  on  the  timing  and  interde- 
pendence of  various  aspects  of  disarmament. 

This  remains  the  position  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  in  reply  to  this  letter  of  April  28  that 
Chairman  Khrushchev  on  May  9 '  stated  that  the 
Soviet  Government  agreed  to  having  both  sides 
designate  experts  for  the  study  which  is  now  in 
progress. 


SOVIET  AIDE  MEMOiRE,  JULY  9* 

Unofficial  translation 

Having  acquainted  itself  with  the  aide  memoire  of  the 
Government  of  the  USA  of  June  30,'  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment cannot  but  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  USA  avoids  giving  a  definite  answer  to  the 
question  to  which  the  Soviet  Government  addressed  itself 
in  its  aide  memoire  of  the  25th'  and  28th'  of  June, 
namely :  Does  the  Government  of  the  USA  agree  that  the 
meeting  of  the  experts  must  be  subordinated  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  task  of  the  universal  and  immediate  cessation 
of  tests  of  nuclear  weapons? 

In  the  aide  memoire  of  the  Government  of  the  USA  it 
says  that  in  the  exchange  of  communications  between  the 
two  Governments  it  was  defined  that  the  task  of  the  ex- 
perts is  to  study  the  methods  of  detection  of  possible 
violations  of  an  agreement  for  the  cessation  of  nuclear 
tests.  However,  at  the  same  time  the  Government  of  the 
USA  avoids  the  chief  question— for  what  and  for  what 
purpose  an  examination  of  the  mentioned  methods  of  de- 
tection should  be  carried  out  by  the  exijerts.  The  ex- 
change of  communications  which  took  place  between  the 
two  Governments  gave  full  basis  to  consider  that  agree- 
ment was  reached  not  only  about  what  the  exi>erts  would 
deal  with  but  also  with  what  goal  they  will  examine  the 
methods  of  detection  of  nuclear  explosions,  what  ta.sk  is 
pur.sued  by  this  examination. 

A  decision  about  a  cessation  of  tests  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, as  the  Soviet  Government  has  already  declared, 
must  of  course  be  taken  by  tlie  Governments  themselves 
and  not  by  the  experts.  However,  in  working  out  the 
methods  of  control  the  conference  of  experts  must  sub- 
ordinate its  work  to  the  task  of  the  immediate  and  uni- 
versal cessation  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  by  all  powers 
who  dispose  of  these  weapons.  If  one  proceeds  from 
the  position  which  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  USA, 
Mr.  Dulle-s,  declared  on  the  17th  of  June  and  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  aide  memoire  of  the  Government  of  the 
USA  of  June  26th  °  and  30th.  then  it  would  be  difficult  to 
justify  the  convening  of  this  conference  inasmuch  as  the 
American  side  does  not  connect  its  work  with  the  task 
of  cessation  of  tests  of  nuclear  weapons. 

In  connection  with  such  a  position  of  the  USA  the 
legitimate  question  arises:  for  what  (purpose)  the  pro- 
posal was  made  in  relation  to  a  conference  of  experts 
inasmuch  as  their  work  is  not  connected  with  the  chief 
goal— universal  immediate  cessation  of  experimental  ex- 
plosions  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons?  Is  it  not 
made  in  order  further  to  try  to  justify  a  refusal  to 
cease  tests  of  nuclear  weapons  by  references  to  the  im- 
possibility of  effective  control  for  the  cessation  of  tests, 
although  it  is  already  now  clear  that  such  control  is  en- 
tirely possible  (sic). 


'  BcFiiBTiN  of  May  19, 1958,  p.  811. 
'  Ibid.,  June  9,  1958,  p.  940. 
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'Handed  to  American  Ambassador  Llewellyn  B. 
Thompson  at  Moscow  on  July  9  by  Soviet  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Andrei  A.  Gromyko. 

'  Bulletin  of  July  21, 1958,  p.  101. 

°  Ibid.,  July  14,  1958,  p.  47. 
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The  Soviet  Government  has  already  drawn  attention 
to  the  fact  of  the  great  signilicanoe  in  coiinec-tiou  with 
the  work  of  the  conference  of  experts  which  it  ascril)es 
to  the  immediate  cessation  of  tests  of  nuclear  weapons 
by  all  powers  which  disjwse  of  these  weapons.  The 
Soviet  Government  considers  that  the  conference  of  ex- 
perts must  be  subordinated  precisely  to  a  solution  of 
this  task. 

If  the  conference  of  experts  does  not  give  i)ositive  re- 
sults, then  this  would  be  a  big  blow  to  the  hopes  of  all 
humanity  expecting  that  the  l"SA  and  Great  Britain  fol- 
lowing the  Soviet  Union  will  also  immediately  cease  tests 
of  nuclear  weapons.  In  this  case  the  responsibility 
would  lie  on  that  side  which  would  make  impossible  the 
achievement  of  these  positive  results.  As  regards  the 
Soviet  Union,  from  its  side  there  has  not  been  and  will 
not  be  any  lack  of  efforts  directed  to  the  most  rapid 
achievement  of  positive  results  in  the  work  of  the 
experts. 

The  Soviet  Government  expects  that  the  Government 
of  the  USA  will  make  an  unambiguous  declaration  con- 
cerning the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  conference  of  ex- 
perts must  be  subordinated  to  a  solution  of  the  chief 
task — the  immediate  universal  cessation  of  tests  of 
nuclear  weapons. 


Secretary  Dulles  To  Confer 
With  Chancellor  Adenauer 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  23 
(press  release  417)  that  Secretary  Dulles  will  stop 
in  Bonn,  Germany,  for  a  few  hours  on  July  26,  to 
confer  with  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer.  The 
Secretary  will  be  en  route  to  attend,  as  the  U.S. 
observer,  the  regularly  scheduled  Ministerial 
Council  meeting  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  at  London 
on  July  28. 

The  Secretary  and  the  Chancellor,  who  have 
not  met  since  the  NATO  meeting  in  Paris  last 
December,  have  agreed  that  it  would  be  mutually 
profitable  for  them  to  have  a  personal  exchange 
of  views  on  the  world  situation  at  this  particular 
time. 

The  Secretary  will  return  to  Washington  on 
Julv  29. 


U.S.  Cancels  Demonstration 
of  Reduced  Fallout 

Press  release  425  dated  July  26 

The  United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions on  July  26  informed  the  United  Nations 


Secretiiriat  and  delegations  involved  that  the 
United  States  Government  had  decided  to  cancel 
the  demonstration  shot  of  a  weapon  with  reduced 
fallout,  to  which  invitations  were  extended  April 
24.1 

The  United  Nations  Secretariat  and  the  dele- 
gations were  informed  that 

.  .  .  the  earlier  invitation  noted  that  the  program 
would  be  conducted  in  July  or  early  August.  The  earliest 
possible  date  on  which  this  detonation  of  a  nuclear  device 
could  occur  is  August  2.5.  There  is  tlie  possibility,  how- 
ever, that  because  of  inclement  weather  the  explosion 
might  be  even  further  delayed.  This  would  mean  that 
those  scientists  who  are  anxious  to  attend  the  Second 
International  Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy  scheduled  to  convene  at  Geneva  on  September 
1  would  be  prevented  from  doing  so.  They  would  also 
have  to  miss  the  Conference  should  the  demonstration 
occur  on  August  2.5  as  sched\iled,  for  the  return  trip 
to  the  United  States  and  the  period  to  be  spent  at  the 
University  of  California  Radiation  Laboratory  for  anal- 
ysis of  samples  taken  at  the  test  site  would  run  into 
the  month  of  September.  Accordingly,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  reluctantly  decided  to  cancel  the 
demonstration  test  explosion. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  wishes  to  invite 
qualified  scientists  to  participate  in  a  laboratory  demon- 
stration to  permit  an  examination  of  data  concerning  this 
development.  This  laboratory  demonstration  program 
can  be  convened  within  60-90  days.  The  date,  of  which 
you  will  be  notified  as  soon  as  possible,  will  be  so  selected 
that  there  will  be  no  conflict  with  other  international 
scientific  conferences. 

The  news  media  representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  who  were  invited  to 
observe  the  demonstration  shot  will  be  invited  to 
the  proposed  laboratory  demonstration. 


President  Signs  Bill  on  Canal  Zone 
Working  Conditions 

Announcement  of  Signing 

Press  release  422  dated  July  25 

The  signing  on  July  25  by  the  President  of 
legislation  paving  the  way  to  equal  working  con- 
ditions in  the  Canal  Zone  for  United  States  and 
Panamanian  employees  fulfills,  as  far  as  specific 
legislation  is  concerned,  all  United  Nations  obli- 
gations to  Panama  under  the  Treaty  of  Mutual 


'  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  14,  1958,  p.  601, 
and  May  12, 1958,  p.  763. 


August    IT,    7958 
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Understanding  and  Cooperation  of  1955  ^  between 
the  two  countries. 

S  1850  authorizes  and  directs  U.S.  Government 
agencies  in  the  Canal  Zone  to  establish  uniform 
wage  scales  and  retirement-benefit  systems  and  to 
afford  equality  of  opportunity  for  employment 
and  participation  in  employee  training  programs. 
In  addition  to  the  14,000  Panamanians  who  work 
in  the  Canal  Zone,  the  general  economy  of  Panama 
is  also  expected  to  benefit  from  the  new  law.  Last 
year  Panama  earned  about  $54  million  in  dollar 
exchange  tlirough  direct  purchases  and  employ- 
ment payments  by  Canal  Zone  agencies. 

To  comply  with  other  provisions  of  the  treaty 
the  United  States  since  1955  has  transferred  to 
Panama  land  and  other  real  property  valued  at 
approximately  $25  million,  has  appropriated  $20 
million  for  construction  of  a  high-level  bridge  at 
Balboa,  and  has  more  than  quadrupled  to  a  total 
of  $1,930,000  its  annuity  payments. 

Message  to  President  of  Panama 

Press  release  423  dated  July  26 

President  Eisenhower  on  July  25  sent  the  fol- 
lowing message  to  President  Ernesto  de  la 
Guardia,  Jr.,  of  Panama  following  signature  of 
S.  1850,  which  paves  the  way  to  equal  working 
conditions  m  the  Canal  Zone  for  United  States 
and  Panamanian  employees : 

"I  am  pleased  to  inform  your  Excellency  that 
I  have  today  affixed  my  signature  to  an  Act  which 
authorizes  and  directs  United  States  Government 
agencies  in  the  Canal  Zone  to  conform  their  em- 
ployment and  wage  practices  to  the  principles 
agreed  upon  and  set  forth  in  Item  One  of  the 
Memorandum  of  Understandings  Reached,  at- 
tached to  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Understanding 
and  Cooperation  of  1955,  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama.  By  this  Act  the  United 
States  completes  the  fulfillment  of  its  commit- 
ments to  Panama  mider  the  Treaty  of  1955,  so  far 
as  specific  legislation  may  be  required. 

"I  shall  issue  an  Executive  Order  shortly  which 
will  establish  the  administrative  criteria  by  which 

•  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  3297  (for 
text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  7,  1955,  p.  237). 


operation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  will  be 
facilitated. 

"I  sincerely  hope  that  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion forges  one  more  link  in  the  long  chain  of 
friendship,  cooperation  and  mutual  respect  that 
has  traditionally  bovmd  our  Governments  and 
citizens  together." 


Development  Loan  Fund  fi/Iakes  I 

First  Private  Business  Loan  | 

I 

Press  release  421  dated  July  25  | 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  on  July  25  signed  ! 
its  first  agreement  with  a  foreign  private  business  \ 
firm.  The  loan  is  for  $2.75  million,  which  will  be  | 
used  to  assist  in  the  purchase  and  installation  of  i 
equipment  in  a  new  cement  plant  being  con-  j 
structed  by  the  Asia  Cement  Corporation  on  the  ■ 
island  of  Taiwan  in  the  Republic  of  China.       _     ; 

The  loan  agreement  was  signed  for  the  Asia 
Cement  Corporation  by  Y.  Z.  Hsu  and  James  M. 
Lee,  managing  directors  of  the  corporation,  and 
for 'the  United  States  by  Robert  B.  Menapace, 
deputy  managing  director  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund.  The  $2.75  million  loan  is  at  an  in- 
terest rate  of  51/2  percent  with  provisions  for  re- 
payment in  20  semiannual  installments. 

Mr.  Hsu  and  Mr.  Lee,  while  in  the  United 
States  arranging  for  the  loan,  are  visiting  several 
American  cement  plants  and  plants  manufactur- 
ing cement-making  machinery  to  look  at  equip- 
ment and  installations  of  the  type  they  plan  for 
the  new  plant  in  Taiwan. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  has  authorized 
two  other  loans  for  the  economic  development  of 
the  Republic  of  China,  and  it  is  expected  that 
ao-reements  on  them  will  be  signed  in  the  near 
future.  The  one  is  a  loan  of  $3.2  million  for  the 
Taiwan  Railway  Administration  to  be  used  to 
assist  in  the  purchase  of  diesel  locomotives  and 
the  purchase  and  installation  of  a  central  traffic- 
control  system  on  the  Taiwan  railroads.  The  sec- 
ond loan  is  for  $686,000  to  the  Land  Bank  of 
Taiwan,  which  will  be  used  in  the  development 
of  fisheries. 
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THE  CONGRESS 


Department  Urges  Congress  To  Appropriate  Full  Amount 
Authorized  for  Mutual  Security 


Following  are  statements  in  support  of  the 
appropriation  request  for  the  mutual  security 
program  for  fiscal  year  1959  made  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  hy  Secre- 
tary Dulles  on  July  18  and  by  Under  Secretary 
Dillon  on  July  8. 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES 

I  appear  in  support  of  appropriations  to  im- 
plement the  mutual  security  program  which  the 
Congress  has  authorized.  I  do  so  at  a  grave  mo- 
ment in  history  and  under  conditions  that  are  ob- 
viously compelling.  Events  in  the  Middle  East 
make  it  now  more  clear  than  ever  that  our  Gov- 
ernment needs  the  full  amount  which  the  Con- 
gress has  authorized  to  be  spent  on  this  program. 

The  siun  which  the  President  requested  for  fis- 
cal year  1959— $3,950,000,000— was  the  careful 
and  conservative  estimate  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  money  needed  to  enable  this  pro- 
gram adequately  to  serve  our  nation  in  fiscal  year 
1959.^  Tills  request  has  already  been  reduced 
$■27-4.5  million  by  the  authorization  act.  The  ap- 
propriation voted  by  the  House  takes  away  nearly 
$600  million  more.  This  cut  is  so  deep  that  the 
President,  at  the  time,  made  a  special  public  dec- 
laration ^  that  the  House  action  "seriously  endan- 


'  For  text  of  the  President's  message  of  Feb.  19,  1958, 
to  the  Congress  recommending  continuation  of  the  mu- 
tual security  program,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  10,  1958, 
p.  367.  On  June  18,  1958,  the  President  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  (H.  doc.  407)  amendments  to  the  budget 
for  mutual  assistance  programs  involving  an  increase 
of  ?8  million  in  the  general  authorization  for  technical 
cooperation  to  provide  funds  for  increased  language 
training  for  ICA  personnel,  other  i)€rsonnel  improve- 
ments, and  an  increased  program  for  training  foreign 
nationals  in  the  United  States. 

'Bulletin   of  July  21,   1958,  p.   103. 


gers  our  security"  and  that  it  "is  taking  reckless 
risks  with  our  safety." 

That  was  a  direct  and  clear  warning  by  the 
Chief  Executive,  our  Commander  in  Chief,  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  validity  of  that  warning  is  borne 
out  by  subsequent  events.  They  all  too  clearly 
demonstrate  the  need  for  every  dollar  that  has 
been  authorized. 

I.  Forces  for  Change 

The  dangers  against  which  the  President 
warns  flow  from  the  powerful  forces  for  change 
now  at  work  in  the  world.  These  changes  will 
destroy  us  if  we  merely  sit  on  tlie  sidelines  as 
observers. 

(1)  There  is  the  movement  for  national  in- 
dependence and  economic  betterment.  Twenty 
nations  with  a  population  of  some  700  million 
have  recently  gained  independence.  Others  are 
moving  toward  this  cherished  goal.  This  spread- 
ing of  political  independence  has  generated  new 
hope  among  those  who,  having  been  bogged  down 
for  centuries  in  a  morass  of  abject  poverty,  feel 
that  political  change  should  also  bring  with  it 
economic  change  and  a  better  prospect  of  their 
rising  in  the  economic  scale.  Numbness  is  re- 
placed by  new  aspirations.  These  have  spread 
contagiously  to  others  who,  although  they  may 
long  have  enjoyed  political  independence,  have 
never  enjoyed  economic  good  health. 

(2)  Communist  imperialism  seeks  to  intensify 
and  direct  this  phase  of  change  and  thereby  to 
gain  control  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Stalin,  in  his 
1924  lectures  on  Leninism,  pointed  out  that  the 
road  to  victory  in  the  West  lay  in  "revolution- 
ary alliances"  with  "colonial  and  dependent 
countries."  He  went  on  to  point  out  that  the 
Communist  strategy  should  be  to  whip  up  ex- 
treme nationalism  in  these  areas — and  he  particu- 
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larly  mentioned  Egypt — which  would  break  their 
ties  with  the  West.  That,  he  pointed  out,  would 
leave  these  countries  dependent  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  and  make  it  easy  to  bring  about  their 
"amalgamation"  into  the  Soviet  bloc. 

By  these  tactics  Communist  imperialism  has 
already  gained  much.  If  it  should  succeed  gen- 
erally, it  would  leave  the  United  States  encircled 
and  subject  to  strangulation,  the  result  which  has 
also  from  the  beginning  of  Soviet  communism 
been  its  ultimate  goal. 

(3)  Another  force  for  change  is  found  in  the 
aspirations  of  the  peoples  now  under  the  heel  of 
Communist  imperialism.  They  want  again  to 
have  national  independence  and  to  exercise  fun- 
damental human  rights.  The  captive  peoples 
know  that,  as  the  world  goes,  so  they  will  go.  If 
freedom  wins  elsewhere,  they  too  will  gain  free- 
dom. But  if  their  captors  achieve  elsewhere 
gi-eat  victories  and  great  prestige,  that  seals  their 
doom  for  many  a  year. 

II.  Significant  Developments  of  the  Year 

Since  I  met  with  you  a  year  ago,  the  pattern  of 
Soviet  policy  has  become  more  clearly  revealed. 
Where  the  smile  has  failed  to  delude,  it  is  re- 
placed by  a  snarl. 

Arms  Control 

We  have  made  repeated  efforts  to  find  the  way 
to  reduce  the  dangers  and  costs  inherent  in  mod- 
ern armament. 

Wlien  the  Soviet  Union  alleged,  on  the  basis  of 
false  premises,  that  peace  was  endangered  by  the 
activities  in  the  north  of  our  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, we  promptly  proposed  that  the  northern 
area  be  subjected  to  international  supervision  to 
eliminate  fear  of  surprise  attack  from  either  side.^ 
That  proposal  was  vetoed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Despite  strange  Soviet  vacillations,  we  have 
finally  brought  about  a  meeting  of  experts  at 
Geneva  to  study  how  an  agreement  to  suspend 
nuclear  tests  could  be  dej)endably  supervised. 
This  is  encouraging.  But  our  hopes  are  subdued 
by  the  speech  of  Chairman  Khrushchev  of  July  12, 
where  he  said  that  there  would  be  no  far-reaching 
controls  until  there  was  trust  in  the  Soviet 
Government. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  nations  and  individuals 


who  have  gone  to  their  doom  because  they  trusted  i] 

Soviet    promises.    We    hope    that    disarmament  ! 

need  not  await  the  time  when  "trust"  is  a  depend-  i 

able  substitute  for  caution.  i 

We  believe  that  the  Soviet  rulers  will  yet  come  j 

to  recognize  that  adequate  supervision  against  i 

surprise  attack  and  controlled  reduction  of  arma-  i 

ment  are  in  their  own  interest.    We  shall  continue  < 

to  press  toward  these  goals.     But  it  would  be  , 

reckless  now  to  weaken  the  common  defense  of  > 
the  free  world. 

Summit  M  eeting  j 

We  have  also  hoped  that  tensions  might  be  re-    ! 
duced  through  a  meeting  of  heads  of  government    \ 
to   discuss    the   problems   which   generate   those 
tensions. 

The  Western  leaders  sought  a  meeting  which 
would  be  adequate  in  scope  and  prepared  as  to 
substance.    We  were  in  fact  negotiating  at  Mos- 
cow for  such  a  meeting  when,  on  June  11,  1958,   \ 
the  Soviet  Union  abruptly  broke  off  these  pre-    1 
paratory  talks.* 

Chairman  Khrushchev  last  week  said  that  it 
would  be  better  not  to  have  a  summit  conference 
than  to  have  one  at  which  there  are  discussed 
"questions  which  should  never  be  raised  at  a  sum- 
mit conference  at  all."  As  such  questions  he  cited 
the  reunification  of  Germany  and  the  status  of 
the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe,  both  subjects  which 
had  been  discussed  at  the  1955  summit  meeting. 

President  Eisenhower  said  in  his  letter  to  Chair- 
man Khrushchev  of  July  2, 1958,^ 

A  meeting  of  Heads  of  Government  would  not  respond   ; 
to  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  mankind  if  they  met  under   i 
an  injunction  that  seals  their  lips  so  that  they  could  not   ; 
even  mention  the  great  political  issues  that  gravely  trouble 
their  relations  and  endanger  world  peace. 

So,  while  we  continue  to  strive  for  a  meeting  at 
any  level  which  will  offer  accomplishment  and  not 
deception,  M-e  have  no  present  reason  to  be  opti- 
mistic. 

Agitation  in  the  Middle  East 

The  Middle  East  is  especially  an  area  of  change 
and  instability.     There  are  tensions  between  the 
Arab  States  and  Israel  and  ambitions  based  on  '■ 
])an-Arabism.    The  Soviet  Union  seeks  to  exploit 
these  in  pursuit  of  its  "revolutionary  alliances,"  a 


'  For  background,  see  ibid..  May  19,  1058,  p.  816. 
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■i  For  a  letter  from  Premier  Khrushchev  to  President 
Eisenhower,  see  ibid.,  July  21, 1958,  p.  96. 
5  IhuU  p.  95. 
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strategy  to  which  1  liave  alhided.  It  hopes  thus  to 
gain  control  in  this  area  of  great  natural  richness 
where  three  continents  meet.  For  the  most  part, 
its  hand  is  hidden. 

Since  the  summer  of  1955 — a  date  which  coin- 
cided with  the  Geneva  summit  meeting — the  So- 
viets have  intensified  their  ell'orts.  In  1947  they 
actively  supported  the  creation  of  Israel.  But 
recently  they  seek  the  favor  of  the  Arabs  by  ap- 
pearing to  support  them  against  Israel.  They 
support  by  propaganda  and  diplomacy — by  arms 
sujiply  and  economic  penetration  and  by  subver- 
sion— violent  movements,  designed  so  to  weaken 
the  area  and  to  create  such  dependence  on  the 
Soviet  Union  that  it  will  be  in  effective  control. 
'\^'llere  we  have  striven  for  peacefxd  evolutionary 
solutions  to  national  problems,  the  Soviets  have 
fomented  revoJutlon-ain/  solutions. 

In  recent  weeks  the  Soviet  Union  has  had  fur- 
ther opportunities  to  pursue  tlieir  designs.  There 
has  been  a  concerted  movement  which  in  Iraq  has 
violently  and  totally  liquidated  the  lawful  Iraqi 
Government,  which  in  Lebanon  has  turned  inter- 
nal differences  into  a  cover  for  violent  indirect 
aggression,  and  which  in  Jordan  plots  violent 
deeds  such  as  occurred  in  Iraq. 

These  developments  have  placed  an  additional 
and  increasing  burden  upon  our  mutual  security 
programs. 

The  Threat  of  Soviet  Technology 

Since  I  last  appeared  before  this  committee, 
Soviet  developments  show  that  great  scientific  and 
technical  progress  and  much  industrialization 
liave  been  compressed  into  a  very  short  period. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  now  the  second  industrial 
nation  of  the  world. 

We  could  welcome  this  development  if  it  sei-ved 
primarily  to  benefit  the  Soviet  people.  Unfor- 
tunatel}',  however,  the  greater  part  of  their  efforts 
are  absorbed  by  vast  military  forces,  heavy  mdus- 
try,  and,  more  recently,  economic  warfare. 

^Ir.  Khrushchev  recently  said : 

We  declare  war  uixjii  you — excuse  me  for  using  such 
an  expression — in  the  i^eaceful  field  of  trade.  We  de- 
clare a  war  we  will  win  over  the  United  States.  The 
threat  to  the  United  States  is  not  the  ICBJI,  but  in  the 
field  of  peaceful  production. 

There  is  unfortunately  an  element  of  truth  in 
this  declaration.  We  have,  we  believe,  found  the 
way  to  deter  Soviet  open   military   aggression. 


But  we  seem  not  jet  to  be  aroused  adequately  to 
the  danger  of  the  Soviet  economic  offensive. 

III.  Dealing  With  the  Realities  We  Face 

We  are  seeking  in  many  ways  to  reach  settle- 
ments which  can  help  establish  peace  in  the  real 
meaning  of  the  word.  But  meanwhile  we  must 
deal  with  the  realities  of  the  world  as  it  is.  For 
this,  our  mutual  security  program  is  a  necessary 
and  highly  effective  tool. 

Preventing  War 

One  basic  purpose  is  to  prevent  war.  To  do 
this  we  are  maintaining  powerful  forces  of  our 
own  at  a  cost  of  some  $40  billion  a  year.  But 
great  as  is  our  effort,  we  camiot,  acting  alone,  be 
confident  of  deterring  war. 

We  have  therefore  joined  with  others  to  create 
a  collective-security  system  involving  over  40  na- 
tions. As  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  told  you  last  week,  "Our  own  security  is 
inseparately  linked  to  the  collective  effort,"  and 
"continued  assistance  to  our  allies  is  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  our  national  defense." 

The  deterrent  to  nuclear  war,  embodied  in  our 
own  Strategic  Air  Command  and  advance  naval 
forces,  is  heavily  dependent  upon  forward  bases, 
air  and  naval,  provided  us  by  our  allies  as  part 
of  their  contribution  to  the  common  defense. 

The  second  great  military  problem  is  the  danger 
of  local  aggression.  Although  the  United  States 
has  mobile  forces  to  deal  with  such  outbreaks, 
our  basic  reliance  is  properly  on  our  allies  to  de- 
fend their  own  territory.  Therefore,  in  Europe, 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  in  Asia,  we  are  provid- 
ing military  assistance,  principally  in  the  form 
of  equipment  to  allied  forces  willingly  created  to 
defend  their  homelands  and  to  be  the  immediate 
strength  to  hold  back  local  aggressions  which 
could  erode  or  even  engulf  the  free  world. 

Economic  Support  for  Our  Militai'y  Allies 

We  have  long  since  had  to  recognize  that  some 
of  our  most  dependable,  but  less  prosperous,  allies 
cannot  maintain  agreed  forces  unless  we  contrib- 
ute to  the  economies  that  sustain  these  forces. 
We  do  this  through  defense  support. 

Most  of  the  12  nations  for  which  this  support 
is  proposed  are  in  highly  exposed  and  vulnerable 
positions. 

Eleven  of  these  nations  either  lie  immediately 
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upon  the  boundaries  of  the  Communist  bloc- 
Greece,  Turkey,  Iran,  Pakistan,  Thailand,  Viet- 
Nam,  Laos,  and  Korea— or  are  separated  only  by 
a  narrow  strait  or  strip  of  land— Formosa,  the 
Philippines,  and  Cambodia.  The  12th,  Spain,  is 
more  distant  but  of  great  strategic  importance. 

Six— Spain,  Greece,  Turkey,  Taiwan,  Korea, 
and  the  Philippines— are  the  sites  of  major  bases 
highly  important  to  our  own  United  States  strate- 
gic forces. 

The  cuts  made  in  defense  support  last  year  left 
no  margin  for  safety  or  progress  in  any  of  these 
countries.  They  increased  the  danger  of  destruc- 
tive inflation  and  popular  unrest  induced  by  the 
burden  of  their  military  establishments. 

The  House  figure  of  $700  million  for  this  year 
would  mean  inflation  and  an  unacceptable  risk  of 
disaster  in  Turkey,  Spain,  Korea,  Taiwan,  Viet- 
Nam,  Pakistan,  and  Iran.  Today  is  no  time  to 
reduce  our  support  to  these  countries,  among  the 
most  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  freedom  as  against 
communism.  The  authorization  total  of  $810  mil- 
lion is  a  bare  minimum. 

The  Congress  has  over  the  past  few  years  pro- 
vided substantially  all  of  the  funds  requested  by 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  our  own 
national  forces.  That  same  President,  same  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  same  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  stated  to  the  Congress 
and  to  your  committee  that  the  collective-defense 
system  is  an  integral  part  of  our  own  defense 
system  and  that  the  funds  needed  for  military 
assistance  and  defense  support  are  as  vital  to  our 
security  as  are  the  funds  so  willingly  granted  for 
our  own  forces. 

Special  Assistance 

Special  assistance  is  programed  specifically  for 
countries  and  purposes  not  embraced  in  military 
assistance  and  defense  support. 

Assistance  to  countries  which  are  not  parties  to 
our  collective-defense  arrangements,  especially  in 
the  Middle  East,  largely  comes  under  the  item  of 
special  assistance.  So  does  assistance  to  the  newly 
emerging  nations  of  Africa.  So  does  our  vital 
program  of  support  for  Bolivia.  So  do  funds  to 
demonstrate  our  support  for  the  people  of  Berlin, 
where  we  are  an  occupying  power.  The  item  is 
relatively  small,  the  authorization  being  only  a 
little  over  $200  million,  but  every  one  of  these 
dollars  is  vitally  needed. 
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Contingency  Fund 

President  Eisenhower  originally  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  make  available  to  him  a  contingency  fund 
of  $200  million.  The  authorization  reduced  tliis 
to  $155  million.  The  House  cut  the  appropriation 
to  $100  million. 

Of  all  the  categories  I  have  discussed,  this  is 
the  only  one  for  which  every  dollar  is  not  clearly 
programed. 

In  the  world  as  it  is  today,  in  the  cold  but 
deadly  war  where  the  battlegrounds  shift  rapidly 
from  place  to  place,  where  the  means  of  attack 
frequently  and  importantly  alter,  and  where  in- 
tensity varies,  there  must  be  funds  available  to  the 
President  for  use  to  meet  unforeseeable  emergen- 
cies. 

Developments  in  this  fiscal  year  since  June  30th 
already  create  specific  and  immediate  need  for 
at  least  $50  million  of  these  funds.  Other  needs 
whicli  are  evident  in  nature  but  not  yet  clear 
as  to  amounts  show  plainly  that  $150  million  is  a 
bare  minimum  to  have  available  imtil  the  Con- 
gress returns  in  January.  Then,  in  all  proba- 
bility, we  will  have  to  request  additional  contin- 
gency funds  to  carry  us  through  the  fiscal  year.  ^ 
'^  Let  me  add  that  the  sum  asked  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  a  guess  picked  out  of  thin  air.  It 
was  based  on  experience.  For  instance,  in  fiscal 
year  1956,  $265  million  of  funds  of  this  nature 
were  needed ;  in  fiscal  year  1957,  about  $215  mil- 
lion; and  in  the  fiscal  year  just  closed,  over  $160 
million. 
Development  Loan  Fund 

I  turn  last  to  the  most  damaging  reduction  of 
all— the  House  cut  of  $325  million— 54  percent— 
in  the  President's  request  for  $625  million  in  ad- 
ditional capital  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
The  Development  Loan  Fund  is  the  major  ele- 
ment in  our  effort  to  assure  the  peoples  of  the  less 
developed  lands  that  they  may,  in  freedom,  real- 
ize their  economic  aspirations  and  build  solidly 
for  the  future.  It  is  the  alternative  to  a  world 
dominated  by  the  economic  concepts  of  Sino- 
Soviet  communism.  It  has  attracted  great  at- 
tention from  many  parts  of  the  world. 

In  1957  the  President  asked  for  $500  million 
for  the  first  year  of  the  fund  and  an  added  $750 
million  for  the  second  year- a  total  of  $1,250  mil- 
lion for  the  first  2  years.  He  believed  that  was  the 
amount  the  United  States  should  have  available 
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for  financing  projects  of  great  imjjortance  to  the 
progress  of  friendly  nations  but  not  proposed  for 
financing  otherwise. 

The  Congress  appropriated  only  $300  million 
for  the  first  year  and  reduced  the  authorization 
for  the  second  year  to  $625  million — a  potential 
total  of  $925  million  in  the  first  2  years.  The 
House  has  now  reduced  the  appropriation  to  $300 
million  for  the  second  year,  or  a  total  of  $600 
million  for  2  j'ears — less  than  one-half  the  amomit 
needed. 

As  Mr.  Dillon  has  pointed  out  to  you,  the  fund 
has  used  up  the  $300  million  already  made  avail- 
able to  it  and  has  done  so  in  one-half  year  of  oper- 
ation. The  direct  effect  of  the  House  action  is 
therefore  that  the  fund  must  either  cut  its  rate 
of  operations  in  half  or  stop  dead  and  go  out  of 
business  halfway  through  the  fiscal  year. 

This  House  action  amotmts  to  a  determination 
that  the  United  States  should  abandon  a  large 
part  of  the  now  free  world  to  Communist  impe- 
rialism. 

I  ask  you  to  assure  the  availability  of  the  full 
$625  million  requested  by  the  President. 

I  concur  fully  in  Mr.  Dillon's  statement  that 
"in  all  gravity  .  .  .  the  future  of  our  country  and 
the  future  of  freedom  in  the  world  will  be  de- 
cisively influenced  by  your  decision  on  tliis  par- 
ticular appropriation." 

IV.  Conclusion 

These  are  houi-s  of  decision.  We  must  imple- 
ment policies  which  will  affect  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  the  destinies  of  our  jieople  for  years 
to  come.  I  do  not  doubt  that  we  have  and  can 
find  policies  to  enable  freedom  to  serve  the  needs 
of  a  changing  world  and  to  prevail  over  the  ma- 
terialistic, atheistic  policies  of  communism.  But 
much  depends  on  what  we  do  now. 

The  mutual  security  program,  the  future  of 
which  rests  in  your  hands,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  tools  with  which  to  shape  the 
future.  Its  power  and  effectiveness  to  do  so  will 
depend,  first  of  all,  upon  the  strength  which  your 
committee  and  the  Congress  give  it. 


STATEMENT  BY  UNDER  SECRETARY  DILLON 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  this  morning  to  introduce  the  execu- 
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live-branch  testimony  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
mutual  security  program  during  tliis  fiscal  year. 
Secretaiy  Dulles  is,  unfortunately,  unable  to  ap- 
pear this  morning  because  he  is  accompanying 
the  President  on  a  state  visit  to  Ottawa,  but  he 
plans  to  appear  before  the  committee  on  July 
16th  to  discuss  the  broad  foreign-policy  considera- 
tions which  imderlie  our  request  for  new  appro- 
priations. 

The  President  has  requested  of  the  Congress,  to 
carry  out  the  mutual  security  program  this  year, 
appropriations  in  the  amount  of  $3,950,092,500. 
This  figure  was  reduced  $274,500,000  in  the  au- 
thorizing legislation.  The  action  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  approving  the  appropriations 
act  last  week  [July  2]  further  reduced  this  re- 
quest by  the  amount  of  $597,500,000. 

The  program  submitted  this  year  was  an  austere 
program.  The  reductions  in  the  authorizing 
stage  were  serious.  The  further  reductions  by 
the  House  in  the  appropriations  act  are  critical. 
They  occur  in  five  separate  items,  on  which  we 
plan  to  concentrate  our  testimony:  $90  million 
below  authorization  in  military  assistance,  $110 
million  in  defense  support,  $17.5  million  in  special 
assistance,  $55  million  in  the  contingency  fund, 
and  $325  million  in  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

Secretary  McElroy  and  General  Twining  will 
appear  before  you  tomorrow  to  go  over  the  effect 
of  the  proposed  reductions  in  military  assistance. 
Mr.  James  Smith  [Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration]  will  testify  on  the 
following  day  regarding  defense  support  and 
special  assistance.  Secretary  Dulles  will  cover  the 
contingency  fund  in  his  scheduled  appearance  on 
July  16th.  Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  most 
critical  of  these  reductions:  that  in  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund. 

Last  year  in  presenting  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  to  the  Congress,  the  President  outlined  a 
3-year  program,"  with  $750  million  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1959.  The  DLF  started  operations 
about  January  1st.  Tlie  results  of  the  past  6 
months  indicate  that  our  original  request  for 
fiscal  year  '59  was  fully  justified.  The  appropria- 
tions action  of  the  House  reduces  the  original 
request  by  60  percent  and  is  a  reduction  of  over 
50  percent  from  the  $625  million  authorized  last 
year  for  fiscal  year  '59  and  requested  this  year 


'  Ibid.,  June  10, 1957,  p.  920. 
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by  the  President.  This  reduction  raises  a  ques- 
tion not  merely  as  to  the  scale  of  fund  operations 
but  as  to  whether  there  should  be  a  fund  at  all. 
It  would  deprive  the  fund  of  any  real  prospect 
of  achieving  the  purpose  which  the  Congress  in- 
tended the  fund  to  fulfill  and  which  was  reaffirmed 
this  year  when  the  Congress  agreed  to  the  in- 
corporation of  the  fund. 

I  shall  lay  before  you,  as  clearly  as  I  can,  the 
facts  which  lead  me  to  believe  that  this  is  the 
case. 

I 

You  will  recall  that  the  fund's  establishment 
followed  a  series  of  studies  of  the  mutual  security 
program  last  year  by  a  special  committee  of  the 
Senate,  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
by  two  committees  of  Presidential  advisers  headed 
by  Benjamin  Fairless  and  Eric  Johnston,  respec- 
tively, and  by  numerous  private  groups. 

These  studies  examined  the  mutual  security 
program  in  the  light  of  the  changing  international 
situation  and  considered  what  shifts,  if  any,  in  its 
character  and  emphasis  were  in  order. 

These  studies  produced  some  differing  conclu- 
sions, but  there  was  one  thing  on  which  they  all 
agreed:  that  there  was  need  for  much  greater 
emphasis  on  effective  U.S.  financing  of  economic 
growth  in  the  less  developed  countries.  Such 
growth  had  been  lagging.  In  the  absence  of 
greater  progress  it  seemed  unlikely  that  existing 
free  governments  could  retain  the  support  of  the 
increasingly  restive  peoples  in  these  areas.  The 
Communist  bloc  was  moving  vigorously  to  exploit 
this  situation,  seeking  to  persuade  these  peoples 
that  only  through  Communist  methods  and  in  as- 
sociation with  the  bloc  could  they  acliieve  the 
economic  gi'owth  they  sought. 

To  meet  this  threat  these  studies  recommended 
the  establishment  of  loans  in  substantial  amounts 
to  provide  development  financing  on  a  long-term 
basis,  using  businesslike  procedures  best  suited  to 
this  task. 

To  carry  out  this  task  the  administration  pro- 
posed and  the  Congress  established  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund.  Recognizing  that  it  would  take 
the  fund  some  time  to  organize  and  commence 
operations  and  that  therefore  a  full  year's  appro- 
priation could  not  be  utilized  in  the  first  year  of 
operation,  the  Congress  provided  $300  million  for 
fiscal  year  1958.  It  also  authorized  $625  million 
for  fiscal  year  1959. 


In  fiscal  year  1957,  before  the  creation  of  the 
fund,  the  annual  level  of  U.S.  financing  for  devel- 
opment purposes  (from  both  section  201  and  the 
old  broader  category  of  defense  support)  was 
about  $400  million.  Thus  our  fiscal  year  1958 
appropriation  for  the  DLF  actually  represented 
a  25  percent  reduction  from  the  fiscal  year  1957 
level  of  development  financing.  This  was  pre- 
sumably based  on  the  fact  that  the  fund  was  a  new 
instrument  and  that  a  period  of  time  would  be 
required  for  it  to  get  under  way. 

This  proved  to  be  the  case.  The  fimd  did  not 
really  commence  operations  until  around  the  first 
of  the  year,  and  its  first  loan  was  approved  around 
the  first  of  February.  Since  then  we  have  either 
committed  or  earmarked  for  specific  projects  all 
of  the  fund's  resources  except  for  about  $33  mil- 
lion. The  only  reason  this  $33  million  is  not  also 
committed  is  that  we  felt  it  prudent  to  await  the 
action  of  the  Congress  on  the  1959  request  before 
utilizing  all  of  our  funds. 

Thus  we  have  operated  for  the  past  6  months 
at  an  annual  rate  of  about  $600  million.  The  ap- 
propriation voted  by  the  House  would  force  a 
reduction  of  50  percent  in  this  rate  and  would  also 
put  us  below  the  wholly  inadequate  level  which 
obtained  before  the  fimd  came  into  existence. 
And  this  despite  the  fact  that  everything  in  the 
international  situation  and  in  the  fimd's  record  to 
date  argues  that  we  should  be  moving  at  last  to 
meet  the  need  for  increased  development  financing 
which  moved  the  Congress  to  set  up  the  fund  in  the 
first  place. 

II 

The  urgency  of  that  need  is  growing  steadily, 
in  terms  of  the  U.S.  national  interest.  It  has 
become  increasingly  clear  that  the  less  developed 
areas  are  to  be  the  critical  battlefield  in  the  cold 
war.  The  Soviets  are  moving  into  that  battlefield 
with  increasing  vigor.  The  scale  of  their  eco- 
nomic offensive  has  mounted;  during  the  past  3 
years  they  have  extended  selective  nonmilitary 
credit  and  grant  aid  totaling  over  $1.7  billion.' 


'  For  a  statement  by  Mr.  Dillon  on  the  Soviet  economic 
offensive,  made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  Mar.  3,  1958,  see  ibid..  Mar.  24,  1958,  p.  469 ; 
for  an  announcement  concerning  Department  of  State 
publication  6632,  entitled  The  Sino-Soviet  Economic  Of- 
fensive in  the  Less  Developed  Countries,  see  tMd.,  July 
T,  1958,  p.  31. 
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Their  programs  of  political  subvei-sioii  have  in- 
creased apace. 

These  efforts  have  not  been  without  result.  In 
Indonesia  their  economic  and  political  offensive 
has  strengthened  the  position  of  local  Communist 
gi-oups  and  raised  new  problems  for  those  Indo- 
nesians who  would  keep  their  country  free.  In 
the  Middle  East  large-scale  Soviet  aid  has  helped 
to  establish  a  jjosition  of  influence  for  the  Com- 
munist bloc  which  has  contributed  substantially 
to  the  instability  which  threatens  tliis  area's  peace 
and  independence. 

AVe  must  face  the  plain  fact  that  ineffective 
U.S.  action  in  these  areas — doing  too  little  and 
being  too  late — could  lose  us  the  cold  war  by 
default.  For  if  the  peoples  of  the  newly  develop- 
ing countries  see  little  prospect  of  achieving  ma- 
terial betterment  through  free  methods  and  in 
association  with  the  free  world,  they  will  inevi- 
tably turn  to  extremist  leaders  who  favor  totali- 
tarian methods  and  who  would  form  close  ties 
with  the  Soviet  bloc.  And  if  Communist  influence 
is  extended  into  the  less  developed  countries  in 
this  way,  neither  these  countries'  armies  nor  our 
own  will  be  able  to  prevent  the  area  of  Commu- 
nist domination  from  engulfing  nation  after  na- 
tion of  the  free  world. 

Modern  industrial  technology  is  leading  steadily 
toward  the  greater  economic  interdependence  of 
nations.  If  the  less  developed  areas  of  the  world 
are  lost  to  communism  through  inaction  on  our 
part,  we  will  soon  find  ourselves  alone,  surrounded 
by  a  hostile  sea  of  international  communism. 
Tlien  Lenin's  propliecy  that  one  day  the  United 
States  would  fall  before  the  Soviet  Union  like 
ripe  fruit  ready  for  the  plucking  would  inevitably 
come  true.  Unless  the  final  fiscal  year  '59  ap- 
propriation for  the  DLF  closely  approximates  the 
$625  million  we  have  requested,  the  United  States 
will  face  the  prospect  of  important  losses  to  com- 
munism in  the  next  few  years.  Gentlemen,  in 
all  gravity  I  say  to  you  that  the  future  of  our 
country  and  the  future  of  freedom  in  the  world 
will  be  decisively  influenced  by  your  decision  on 
this  particular  appropriation. 

Ill 

The  fund's  operations  in  the  last  year  have,  I 
believe,  justified  our  confidence  that  it  could  prove 
an  effective  instrument. 

These  operations  have  fulfilled  our  pledge  to 


the  Congress  that  its  funds  would  be  used,  like 
those  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  World 
Bank,  for  specific  and  identifiable  projects  or  pro- 
grams that  met  tightly  defined  and  predetermined 
criteria. 

From  even  our  limited  experience  to  date  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  this  shift  in  approach  away 
from  annual  country-aid  levels  to  sensible  bank- 
ing procedures  is  somid.  We  are  getting  more 
value  for  each  dollar  by  insisting  that  our  financ- 
ing be  extended  through  such  procedures. 

By  placing  our  development  financing  on  this 
banking  basis  we  have  also  been  able  to  work  more 
closely  with  other  public  banks.  For  example, 
in  the  Indian  program,  after  finding  out  what 
projects  the  International  Bank  was  prepared  to 
consider,  representatives  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  the  DLF  met  jointly  with  Indian  rep- 
resentatives to  consider  what  priority  projects 
they  could  help  finance.  The  International  Bank 
is  now  concentrating  on  modernization  of  the 
Indian  railway  system;  the  Export- Import  Bank 
will  finance  capital  goods  for  use  in  irrigation, 
power,  mining,  transportation,  and  industrial  de- 
velopment ;  and  the  DLF  will  finance  steel  for  the 
railway  program  as  well  as  components  for  the 
road  program  and  jute  and  cement  machinery. 
This  sort  of  arrangement  enables  each  financing 
institution  to  concentrate  on  the  kinds  of  projects 
best  suited  to  its  procedures  and  financing  terms. 
It  helps  to  meet  the  receiving  country's  total  needs 
as  effectively  and  economically  as  possible.  Sim- 
ilarly, all  of  our  projects  are  checked  out  with 
both  the  World  Bank  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank  before  the  fund  acts. 

One  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  is  to  encourage  private  investment 
and  enterprise.  We  are  working  vigorously— 
and,  I  believe,  effectively — to  fulfill  this  purpose. 

We  are  encouraging  applications  from  private 
investors.  Of  the  more  than  $1.9  billion  in  ap- 
plications now  under  consideration  or  approved, 
about  40  percent  represent  proposals  from  pri- 
vate enterprises. 

We  are  trying  to  encourage  and  assist  the  crea- 
tion of  development  banks  in  less  developed 
countries.  We  have  already  agreed  to  provide 
financial  support  for  two  such  institutions  so  as 
to  make  possible  loans  not  otherwise  available  to 
small  entrepreneurs. 

In  shifting  from  past  practices  to  the  fund's 
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new  methods  of  doing  business  we  have  had,  of 
course,  to  overcome  certain  major  problems.  "Go- 
ing" projects  have  had  to  be  continued,  and  both 
the  less  developed  countries  and  our  missions  in 
these,  countries  have  had  to  be  educated  as  to  our 
new  methods  of  doing  business. 

For  reasons  such  as  these  the  past  fiscal  year 
has  been  a  period  of  transition.  I  expect  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year  that  we  will  have  completed 
the  change  to  new  procedures  and  will  be  in  a 
position  to  secure  even  greater  benefits  from  the 
fund's  existence,  provided  that  it  can  command 
adequate  resources. 

This  means,  let  me  emphasize,  adequate  re- 
sources not  only  for  financing  but  also  for  admin- 
istrative expenses.  I  believe  that  an  administra- 
tive-expense limitation  of  $1.5  million  is  essential 
for  efficient  and  complete  operations.  The  $1  mil- 
lion limit  voted  by  the  House  would  be  disastrous 
for  the  fund.  This  may  seem  like  a  side  issue,  but 
it  is  in  fact  the  key  to  efficient  use  of  the  fund's 
capital.  A  private  bank  would  not  consider  it 
sound  economy  to  hire  a  staff  that  was  too  small  or 
poorly  qualified  to  manage  its  funds  wisely.  The 
Government  should  be  no  less  prudent  in  the  man- 
agement of  its  capital.  The  request  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  $1.5  million  which  the  fund 
has  made  provides  for  a  small  staff'  with  ability 
and  experience  and  for  the  provision  of  necessai-y 
supporting  services  from  ICA  and  other  agencies. 
The  most  important  of  these  supporting  services 
is  the  provision  of  engineering  and  technical  ad- 
vice to  insure  that  the  DLF  projects  are  properly 
conceived.  Present  DLF  plans  contemplate  no 
large  engineering  staff  of  its  own  but  rather 
reliance  on  other  agencies. 

IV 

I  have  tried  so  far  to  indicate  why  I  believe 
that  a  cut  in  the  fund's  fiscal  year  1959  appropria- 
tion request  would  prevent  it  from  fulfilling  the 
Congress'  original  intent — that  of  placing  more 
emphasis  on  development  financing — at  a  time 
when  both  the  international  situation  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  fund's  operations  to  date  underline 
the  soundness  of  that  intent. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  ob- 
viously had  an  explanation  for  the  radical  reduc- 
tion it  made  in  the  requested  appropriation. 
What  was  that  explanation  ?  It  appears  to  run  as 
follows : 


According  to  the  budget  justification  submitted 
to  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  it  was 
anticipated  that  in  fiscal  year  1958  the  fund  would 
teclinically  obligate  $125  million  of  the  $300  mil- 
lion first  appropriation.  This  would  leave  tech- 
nically unobligated  $175  million.  The  budget 
justification  also  showed  that  the  fund  contem- 
plated technically  obligating,  in  fiscal  year  '59, 
$500  million.  The  House  committee  therefore 
apparently  concluded  that  it  need  add  only  $300 
million  of  new  appropriations  to  the  $175  million 
technically  unobligated  to  produce  approximately 
the  $500  million  which  the  budget  justification 
indicated  the  fund  contemplated  obligating  in 
fiscal  year  1959. 

This  apparently  logical  argument  simply  does 
not  deal  with  the  realities  of  the  operation  of  the 
fund.  It  rests  on  the  teclmicalities  of  obligating 
and  a  refusal  to  recognize  how  a  banking  institu- 
tion like  the  fund  does  and  must  obligate.  Accept- 
ance of  this  form  of  "logic"  would  quickly  put  the 
fund  out  of  business. 

What  are  the  realities  of  the  situation  ? 

1.  The  fimd  received  an  appropriation  of  $300 
million  in  early  September  1957.  It  was  necessary 
to  establish  a  new  working  organization,  to  advise 
foreign  governments  of  the  statutoi-y  requirements 
for  applications  to  the  fund,  and  to  wait  for  appli- 
cations based  on  those  new  technical  requirements. 
The  fund  therefore  could  not  begin  handling  loan 
requests  until  January  1958,  with  one-half  of  the 
fiscal  year  remaining. 

2.  During  this  half  year,  while  the  fimd  tech- 
nically  obligated  only  $102  million,  the  loan  com- 
mittee approved  additional  loans  totaling  $165 
million,  requiring  the  commitment  or  earmarking 
of  that  amount  of  the  appropriated  funds.  These 
are  loans  on  which  the  loan  committee  had  issued 
letters  of  advice  or  had  approved  in  principle, 
and  they  are  either  awaiting  further  action  by  the 
borrower  or  by  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Financial  and  Monetary  Problems. 

In  short,  all  of  these  funds,  totaling  $267  million 
of  the  $300  million  appropriation,  were  used  up 
and  unavailable  for  use  against  other  loan 
requests. 

When  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  new  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  Corporation  meets  this 
coming  Friday,  it  will  have  available  for  further 
use  only  $33  million  in  total  capital  and  it  will 
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be  confronted  by  projects  totaling  $70  million 
on  which  intensive  and  favorable  staff  evaluations 
have  been  completed. 

3.  It  is  apparent  from  these  facts  and  figures 
that,  before  any  new  capital  is  available  to  the 
DLF  from  the  appropriation  request  before  you, 
the  ca])ital  available  will  be  completely  exhausted, 
and  this  will  have  been  done  in  loan  actions  com- 
pleted in  one-half  year  of  actual  operation. 

Two  facts  are  therefore  evident :  First,  the  fund 
is  now  established  on  an  operating  basis  where  it 
can  fully  and  effectively  act  on  loan  requests  at  a 
rate  of  at  least  $600  million  per  year.  It  is  not 
material  that  technical  obligations  may  be  less 
than  tliis  amount.  Second,  if  the  approjiriation 
provided  by  the  House — $300  million  of  new 
money — should  stand,  the  fund  would  have  to 
cut  its  level  of  operations  in  half  or,  if  it  con- 
tinued at  the  present  rate,  would  have  to  cease 
operations  after  only  one-half  year  of  the  fiscal 
year  1959. 

Either  of  these  alternatives  is  obviously  unac- 
ceptable when  measured  by  the  interests  and  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States.  As  I  have  said  be- 
fore, the  full  appropriation  of  $625  million  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  newly  develop- 
ing nations  during  the  coming  year.  The  fund 
now  has  before  it  about  $1.7  billion  in  apparently 
worthwhile  loan  applications  beyond  those  on 
which  it  has  acted  in  fiscal  year  '58.  All  indica- 
tions are  that  we  may  expect  to  receive  at  least 
$1  billion  more  before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1959. 
On  the  basis  of  our  experience  in  fiscal  year  1958, 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  we  act  on  these  and  future 
applications  in  a  manner  consistent  with  our 
national  interest,  we  will  require  the  availability 
for  use  of  at  least  $625  million  in  new  funds  in 
fiscal  year  1959. 


To  sum  up,  Mr.  Chairman:  I  believe  that  it  is 
vital  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  tlie  intent  of  the  Congress,  to  increase  and 
render  more  effective  the  development  financing 
that  obtained  before  the  fund  was  set  up.  This 
will  require  a  DLF  appropriation  of  at  least  $625 
million  for  fiscal  year  1959. 

The  fund  can  use  this  sum — and  more — pru- 
dently and  effectively. 

It  needs  this  sum — and  more — to  meet  the  rising 
Communist  threat  to  our  vital  interests  in  the 
less  developed  areas. 


If  it  is  denied  this  sum,  the  fund  will  become  an 
instrument  largely  without  meaning  and,  more 
importantly,  we  will  have  embarked  on  a  course 
that  could  end  by  placing  our  own  peace  and 
security  in  jeopardy.  For  the  defense  of  the  free 
world  requires  more  rapid  economic  growth  in 
less  developed  areas.  And  that  growth,  in  turn, 
requires  adequate  and  businesslike  U.S.  develop- 
ment financing.  With  necessary  resources  I  be- 
lieve that  the  fund  can  undei'take  and  fulfill  such 
a  program. 


Department  Asks  Prompt  Action 
on  Joint  U.S.-Euratom  Program 

Statement  hy  Under  Secretary  Dillon ' 

I  should  like  to  express  at  the  outset  the  regret 
of  the  executive  branch  at  the  late  date  at  which 
this  program  has  been  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
The  schedule,  unfortunately,  was  beyond  our  con- 
trol. The  new  Community  did  not  come  into 
existence  until  January  1,  1958 ;  it  was  born  with- 
out a  staff  and  further  labored  under  the  difficulty 
that  M.  [Louis]  Armand,  the  EURATOM  Presi- 
dent, fell  ill  and  only  recently  returned  to  the 
Commission.  However,  in  something  over  4 
months  an  almost  miraculous  job  has  been  done  by 
the  new  Community  in  gathering  a  staff  and  in 
organizing  its  resources,  which  enabled  the  Com- 
munity to  work  effectively  and  quickly  with  the 
United  States  in  developing  the  comprehensive 
joint  program  now  before  the  committee. 

As  the  President  stated  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress,^  both  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  consider  it  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  program  be  acted 
upon  affirmatively  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the 
adjournment  this  summer.  In  subsequent  testi- 
mony the  Department  of  State  and  Atomic 
Enei'gy  Commission  representatives  will  endeavor 
to  make  clear  why  urgent  action  is  necessary  to 
maintain  the  momentum  which  has  now  been 
developed  in  Europe. 


'  Made  before  tbe  .loint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
at  the  hearing  on  EURATOM  agreements  and  EURATOM 
legislation  on  July  22    (press  release  415). 

"  For  a  Department  announcement,  the  President's  mes- 
sage, the  text  of  the  agreement,  and  a  memorandum  of 
understanding,  see  Bulletin  of  July  14,  1958,  p.  70. 
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A  striking  aspect  of  the  joint  program  is  the 
combination  of  practical  and  political  appeal. 
The  fundamental  strength  of  the  program  is  that 
it  is  rooted  in  the  benefits  to  the  enlightened  self- 
interest  of  both  parties.  The  element  of  self- 
interest  is  not  to  be  excused;  it  is  a  guaranty  that 
the  program  will  lay  the  basis  for  healthy  and 
fruitful  cooperation  between  America  and 
Europe. 

The  agreement  represents  the  confluence  of  two 
important  historic  developments :  first,  the  peace- 
ful application  of  atomic  energy,  a  policy  high 
among  the  objectives  of  this  Government;  second, 
European  unity,  a  result  of  European  inspiration 
and  a  development  on  which  the  United  States 
has  looked  with  great  interest  and  favor.  Cer- 
tainly, bearing  in  mind  our  own  history  with  the 
unification  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  in  the  18tli 
century,  what  American  can  be  unresponsive  to 
the  gradual  pi'ocess  unfolding  in  Europe  and  the 
movement  to  amalgamate  the  great  strength  and 
historic  traditions  of  the  six  countries? 

There  are,  of  course,  specific  advantages  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  the  United  States.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  speak 
to  the  significant  advantages  we,  and  particularly 
American  industry,  will  gain  from  this  large-scale, 
cooperative  effort  to  harness  the  atom  for  the  pro- 
duction of  economical  nuclear  energy.  In  this 
connection,  EURATOM  is  unique  in  having  a 
political  status,  including  certain  of  the  sovereign 
attributes  of  the  state,  which  permits  us  to  deal 
with  it  bilaterally.  Combined  with  this  political 
status  is  the  scientific,  industrial,  and  financial 
potential  of  six  of  the  most  developed  nations  in 
Europe.  The  successful  implementation  of  the 
program  will  help  maintain  Western  leadership  in 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  The  continu- 
ing attacks  on  EURATOM  by  the  Soviet  Union 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  draw  the  same 
conclusion. 

The  higher  conventional  fuel  costs  in  Europe 
than  in  the  United  States  mean  that  atomic  power 
will  be  economic  in  Europe  befoi-e  it  is  in  the 
United  States.  United  States  progress  in  reactor 
research  and  development  makes  it  possible  and 
advantageous  for  us  to  collaborate  with  the  Euro- 
peans in  this  program.  The  instruments  for  this 
collaboration  are  United  States  industry  and 
European  industry  interested  in  embarking  upon 
the  production  of  nuclear  components,  botli  work- 


ing with  European  utilities.  Out  of  this  program 
there  may  be  expected  to  grow  mutually  beneficial 
licensing  arrangements  between  these  industries; 
scientists  and  engineers  from  both  Europe  and 
America  will  gain  from  intimate  association  in 
this  major  development  program. 

The  European  desire  to  have  six  reactors  in  op- 
eration before  1963  means  that  heavy  demands  will 
be  made  on  United  States  atomic  energy  industry 
to  supply  specialized  reactor  components.  It 
should  be  stressed  that  all  of  the  information  de- 
veloped from  the  joint  research  and  development 
program  will  be  freely  available  on  a  nonexclusive 
basis  both  to  United  States  and  European  industry. 
The  joint  program  should  be  a  major  factor  accel- 
erating atomic  power  development. 

Over  the  last  10  years  both  the  executive  and  the 
congi-essional  branches  have  expressed  the  sympa- 
thetic interest  of  the  United  States  in  European 
efforts  to  develop  unity.  The  integration  move- 
ment among  the  six  lias  been  looked  upon  as  the 
most  promising  method  to  exploit  the  great  eco- 
nomic and  political  energies  of  this  area.  Politi- 
cally, within  the  Atlantic  Community,  unity  of  the 
six  nations  will  strengthen  the  ties  with  the  United 
States  and  make  possible  programs  on  a  scale 
wliich  individually  the  nations  could  not  attempt. 
The  economic  potential  of  linking  the  countries  of 
this  area  in  tlie  three  communities,  tlie  Coal  and 
Steel  Community,  the  Common  Market,  and  the 
EURATOM  Community,  is  recognized  by  all. 
EURATOM,  with  its  interest  in  rapidly  develop- 
ing a  nuclear  power  program,  presents  a  unique 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  work  in  in- 
timate association  with  Europe  and  to  bring  to 
bear  the  scientific,  industrial,  and  financial  re- 
sources of  both  tlie  Community  and  the  United 
States  on  a  program  which  is  sure  to  benefit  the 
Community,  the  United  States,  and  ultimately  the 
entire  world.  The  nature  of  the  program  permits 
EURATOM  and  the  United  States  to  enter  into 
a  special  association — a  joint  endeavor  to  the  end 
of  a  mutually  beneficial  interdependence  utilizing 
efficiently  the  great  latent  resources  of  the  Atlantic 
area  more  effectively  to  meet  the  Soviet  challenge. 

As  can  be  seen,  the  foregoing  virtues  of  the 
program  are  by  no  means  exclusively  ours  but 
of  equal  significance  to  the  Europeans.  But  there 
are  certain  factors  of  more  immediate  significance 
to  tlie  Europeans.  One  of  the  most  important  is 
that  the  program  will  enable  the  Europeans  to 
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aiiirineiit  llu'ir  ])it'seiit  atomic  iMUToy  eiToits  uiul 
to  take  full  advaiUajie  of  the  pro^irss  which  has 
already  been  made  in  the  United  States,  especially 
with  reference  to  proven  types  of  power  reactors, 
and  lieiice  save  much  valualile  time.  Tlie  progress 
which  will  he  made  from  this  moment  on,  although 
of  benefit  to  both  sides,  will  be  of  immediate  bene- 
fit and  gain  to  Europe  because  of  their  mounting 
shortage  and  rising  cost  of  conventional  fuels. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  this  matter  that 
is  of  great  importance  to  "Western  Europe.  The 
closing  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  interruption  in 
tlie  pipelines  from  Iraq  last  year  brought  sharply 
home  to  Western  Europe  the  extent  of  their  de- 
pendence on  Jliddle  East  oil.  Thanks  to  a  large- 
scale  increase  in  deliveries  from  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere, European  industry  was  able  to  continue 
operating  without  any  excessive  ill  effects.  How- 
ever, the  outlook  for  the  future  indicated  that,  as 
European  demand  for  energy  grew,  their  depend- 
ence on  Middle  East  oil  would  also  increase.  In 
order  to  give  themselves  increased  flexibility  the 
EURATOM  countries  quite  naturally  decided  to 
try  and  cover  a  portion  of  the  increase  in  their 
energy  requirements  from  an  alternative  source 
of  energy,  nuclear  power.  The  events  of  the  past 
week  have  highlighted  the  importance  of  this 
aspect  of  the  EURATOM  program.  A  strong 
nuclear-power  industry  in  Europe  should  have 
the  effect,  through  providing  an  alternative  source 
of  energj',  of  lessening  the  temptation  to  manipu- 
late petroleimi  deliveries  for  political  reasons  and 
should  thereby  help  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
a  healthy  and  normal  economic  relationship  be- 
tween petroleum  supplier  and  petroleum  con- 
sumer. The  current  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  is 
surely  dramatic  evidence  of  Europe's  urgent  need 
to  develop  nuclear  power. 

Recently  demonstrated  evidences  of  advanced 
Soviet  scientific  and  engineering  capability  have 
caused  a  serious  and  healthy  reappraisal  within 
the  Atlantic  Community  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Western  countries  have  been  exploiting  to  the 
full  their  potential  scientific  strength  and  whether 
this  strength  is  being  mobilized  through  the  most 
effective,  cooperative  arrangements.  Voices  in 
Europe  have  queried  whether  the  historic  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  field  of  science, 
engineering,  and  general  industrial  development 
is  not  being  overtaken  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Atomic  energy  is  rightfully  considered  a  bell- 


wether of  scientific  and  industrial  accomplish- 
ment. Rapid  progress  on  a  major  program  of 
the  scope  and  character  outlined  in  the  documents 
before  the  committee  will  do  nmch  to  dispel  this 
questioning  attitude  and,  furthermore,  will  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  kind  of  meaningful  scien- 
tific cooperation  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
survival  of  the  West. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  note  that,  while 
a  great  deal  of  the  work  of  carrying  out  our 
policy  involves  the  drudgery  of  the  known  and  of 
the  routine,  we  stand  always  prepared  to  meet 
new  challenges  with  imagination  and  resourceful- 
ness. The  joint  U.S.-EURATOM  program  is  one 
of  these.  It  strikes  out  along  new  lines  and  takes 
full  advantage  of  the  great,  but  only  barely  ex- 
ploited, promise  of  atomic  energy.  We  have, 
therefore,  under  tliis  program  the  opportunity  to 
employ  our  own  substantial  talents  and  industrial 
capacity  in  a  joint  endeavor  which  promises  to 
enhance  our  position  in  Europe,  increase  their 
economic  strength  in  a  crucial  area  and  at  the 
right  time,  and  to  do  this  in  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  trust  which  is  the  hallmark  of  the 
inner  strength  and  future  of  the  Atlantic 
Comnuinity. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


85th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Extend  Public  Law  480.  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  AssLstanee  Act  of  1954.  Hearings  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  Sales  on  Credit 
H.  R.  4358 ;  Extend  Act,  S.  3420,  H.  K.  9893,  H.  11.  9894] 
and  H.  K.  10117  ;  Barter  and  Exchange,  H.  R.  10487 ; 
Barter  and  Stockpiling,  II.  Con.  Res.  224 ;  Counterpart 
funds  use,  H.  R.  11906.  May  5-28  and  July  3,  1958. 
345  pp. 

Trade  Agreements  Act  Exten.sion.  Hearings  before  the 
Senate  ('ummittee  on  Finance  on  H.  I{.  12591,  an  act 
to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  ameuded,  and  for  other  purposes.  Part  1  June 
20-2(5,  1958,  830  pp.;  Part  2,  June  27-July  3,' 1958, 
687  pp. 

Double  Taxation  Conventions.  Hearing  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  supplementary 
income  tax  protocol  with  the  United  Kingdom  (Ex.  A, 
S5th  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  ;  supplementary  income  tax  con- 
vention with  Belgium  (Ex.  B,  ,S5th  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  ; 
and  notification  of  extension  of  income  tax  convention 
with  the  United  Kingdom  (Ex.  C,  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess  ) 
July  1,1958.     53  pp. 

Double  Tax  Conventions.  Report  to  accompany  Ex.  N, 
85th  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  Ex.  B,  S5th  Cong.,  2d  .sess.  ;  and 
Ex.  C,  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  Exec.  Rept.  1,  July  7,  1958. 
29  pp. 
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Administration  Recommends  New  Passport  Legislation 


Following  are  texts  of  a  message  from  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  the  Congress  transmitting 
certain  recommendations  relating  to  passport 
legislation,  a  letter  from  Secretary  Dulles  trans- 
mitting to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  draft  hill  to  implement  the  Presi- 
dents suggestions,  and  a  statement  made  hy 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy  hefore  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the  suh- 
ject  of  passport  legislation. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS' 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Since  the  earliest  days  of  our  Republic,  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  had  the  authority  to  issue 
or  deny  passports.  Historically  this  authority 
stems  from  the  Secretary's  basic  responsibilities  as 
the  princijDal  officer  of  the  President  concerned 
with  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations.  Congress 
has  over  a  period  of  years  given  the  Secretary  of 
State  certain  additional  statutory  authority  in  the 
field. 

In  recent  years  the  Secretary  of  State  has  based 
his  limitation  of  passports  on  two  general 
grounds.  The  first  of  these  has  been  that  an  ap)- 
plicant's  travel,  usually  to  a  specific  country  or 
countries,  was  inimical  to  United  States  foreign 
relations.  The  second  of  the  general  grounds  of 
denial  has  been  that  the  applicant  is  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party ;  is  under  Communist  Party 
discipline,  domination,  or  control,  or  that  the  ap- 
plicant is  traveling  abroad  to  assist  knowingly  the 
international  Commmiist  movement. 

Eecently  the  Supreme  Court  limited  this  power 
to  deny  passports  under  existing  law.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  Government  today  have  power  to 
deny  passports  where  their  possession  would 
seriously  impair  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  or  would  be  inimical 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  the  Secretary  should  have  clear  statu- 


tory authority  to  prevent  Americans  from  using 
passports  for  travel  to  areas  where  there  is  no 
means  of  protecting  them,  or  where  their  presence 
would  conflict  with  our  foreign  policy  objectives 
or  be  inimical  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Such  grounds  for  restricting  or  denying  passports 
may  or  may  not  have  any  connection  with  the  in- 
ternational Communist  movement.  They  are, 
however,  essential  for  the  orderly  conduct  of  oirr 
foreign  relations  and  basic  to  the  maintenance  of 
our  own  national  security. 

In  exercising  these  necessary  limitations  on  the 
issuance  of  passports,  the  executive  branch  is 
greatly  concerned  with  seeing  to  it  that  the  in- 
herent rights  of  American  citizens  are  preserved. 
Any  limitations  on  the  right  to  travel  can  only 
be  tolerated  in  terms  of  overriding  requirements 
of  our  national  security,  and  must  be  subject  to 
substantive  and  procedural  guaranties. 

The  Secretary  of  State  will  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  proposed  draft  of  legislation  to  carry  out 
these  recommendations. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  urgency  of  the  legisla- 
tion I  have  recommended.  Each  day  and  week 
that  passes  without  it  exposes  us  to  great  danger. 
I  hope  the  Congress  will  move  promptly  toward 
its  enactment. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 
The  White  House,  July  7, 1958. 


THE  SECRETARY'S  LETTER  TO  VICE  PRESIDENT 
NIXON  2 

July  7, 1958 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President  :  I  transmit  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress  a  draft  bill '  to  im- 
plement the  suggestions  made  by  the  President  in 


'  H.  Doc.  417,  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
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'A  similar  letter  was  sent  to  Sam  Rayburn,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

'  The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Theodore  Francis  Green  (S.  4110)  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  hy  Representative  Kenneth  B.  Keating 
(H.R.  13318). 
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his  message  to  the  Congress  of  July  7, 1958  on  the 
subject  of  passport  legishvtion. 

As  indicated  by  the  President  in  his  message  to 
the  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
the  Government  is  without  statutoi-y  authority  to 
deny  passports  to  supporters  of  the  International 
Communist  Movement.  Enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed draft  bill  would  supply  the  authority  now 
lacking. 

I  tliink  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind 
that  we  are  today  engaged  for  survival  in  a  bitter 
struggle  against  the  International  Communist 
Movement.  Congress  itself  has  so  concluded  in 
numerous  statutory  findings  and  Congressional 
reports.  The  International  Communist  Move- 
ment seeks  everywhere  to  thwart  United  States 
foreign  policy.  It  seeks  on  every  front  to  in- 
fluence foreign  governments  and  peoples  against 
the  United  States  and  eventually  by  every  means, 
including  violence,  to  encircle  the  United  States 
and  subordinate  us  to  its  will.  The  issuance  of 
United  States  passports  to  supporters  of  that 
Movement  facilitates  their  travel  to  and  in  for- 
eign countries.  It  clothes  them  when  abroad  with 
aU  the  dignity  and  protection  that  our  Govern- 
ment affords.  Surely  our  Government  should  be 
in  a  position  to  deny  passports  to  such  persons. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  of  this  matter,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  Congress  may  proceed  promptly  to 
a  consideration  of  the  draft  bill  as  a  preliminary 
to  its  early  enactment. 
Sincerely  yours, 


John  Foster  Dcxles 


Attachment : 
Draft  Bin. 


The  Honorable 
Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  Senate. 


STATEMENT  BY  DEPUTY  UNDER  SECRETARY 
MURPHY  « 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  your  committee  on  the  subject  of  pass- 
port legislation.  This  is  a  subject  which  recently 
has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  public  attention  and 
one  which  has  long  been  of  historical  interest. 
Mv  attention  was  drawn  over  the  weekend  to  an 


*  Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  July  16  ( press  release  406) . 


excellent  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Wasliington 
Post.  That  article  traced  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  control  by  governments  of  the  travel  of 
their  citizens.  The  writer  referred  to  the  right  of 
an  orderly  citizen  not  involved  in  crime  to  travel 
abroad  in  peacetime  as  a  basic  right  under  Anglo- 
Saxon  law.  He  quoted  the  provisions  of  the 
Magna  Charta  which  states : 

It  shall  be  lawful  to  any  person,  for  the  future,  to  go 
out  of  our  kingdom,  and  to  return,  safely  and  securely, 
by  land  or  by  water,  .saving  his  allegiance  to  us,  unless 
it  be  in  time  of  war,  for  some  short  space,  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  the  kingdom :  excepting  prisoners  and  out- 
laws, according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  of  the 
people  of  the  nation  at  war  against  us.  .  .  . 

Now  in  thinking  over  this  provision  of  the 
Magna  Charta  I  find  nothing  in  the  legislation 
which  the  administration  has  proposed  on  this 
subject  in  contradiction  to  the  principles  stated  in 
the  Magna  Charta.  The  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  to  promote  the  travel  of  its  citizens.  As 
proof  of  that  policy,  Mr.  Chairman,  witness  the 
fact  that  during  the  calendar  year  of  1957  the  De- 
partment of  State  issued  and  renewed  580,946 
passports  and  refused  only  8.  The  record  of 
earlier  years  is  similar.  However,  as  recognized 
in  the  Magna  Charta  the  state  has  an  obligation 
for  the  common  good  to  exercise  some  controls 
over  passports  in  times  of  war  and  national  emer- 
gency. The  bill  before  you  is  directed  to  that  end 
and  is  based  on  the  present  existence  of  a  national 
emergency. 

I  am  sure  that  no  member  of  this  committee 
has  any  illusions  about  the  nature  of  the  struggle 
in  which  our  country  is  now  engaged  with  the 
international  Communist  movement. 

At  present  we  are  the  imhappy  witnesses  of  a 
movement  under  the  banner  of  international  com- 
munism to  destroy  not  only  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  but  the  social  system  on  which 
it  and  other  free  governments  are  founded.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  read  the  violent  statements  of 
the  Soviet  leader  Nikita  Khrushchev,  who  during 
the  past  days  excoriated  the  Yugoslav  leader- 
ship, especially  in  the  person  of  President  Tito, 
for  deviation.  Wliat  is  that  deviation?  Simply 
stated,  it  consists  of  the  projDosition  that  a  social- 
ist state  has  the  right  to  choose  its  own  road  in  the 
construction  of  socialism.  But  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship, backed  by — nay,  even  goaded  on  by — 
the  present  rulers  of  Red  China,  declares  that 
there  can  be  not  the  slightest  deviation  from  the 
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Marxist-Leninist  program  of  world  domination 
by  even  a  socialist  country.  That  leaves  capi- 
talist countries,  among  which  our  own,  targets 
earmarked  for  methodical  destruction  by  the 
various  means  which  have  unfortunately  become 
familiar  to  all  of  us  during  recent  years. 

Now  these  means  involve  warfare  of  various 
types.  Warfare  is  not  necessarily  at  every  stage 
a  war  with  weapons  of  physical  destruction.  In 
the  lexicon  of  international  communism  no  means 
is  excluded;  in  its  program  the  end  justifies  the 
means.  Thus  Communist  penetration  of  the  po- 
litical and  social  institutions  of  the  bourgeois 
countries  by  subversive  means  is  a  type  of  war- 
fare and  is  standard  practice.  The  dogma  of 
Lenin  and  his  later  disciples,  whether  the  Stalins 
or  the  Trotskys,  the  Khrushchevs  or  the  Maos  of 
the  present  day,  requires  a  crusade  in  which  strug- 
gle is  unrelenting.  The  use  of  the  citizens  of  the 
"bourgeois"  countries  wherever  possible  is  eagerly 
sought.  Contacts  with  them  are  necessary,  and 
travel  by  them  is  essential.  Party  conferences  in 
many  countries  and  meetings  of  a  host  of  front 
organizations  throughout  the  world  are  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  apparatus.  To  attend  them 
travel  is  necessary.  Those  who  attend  meetings 
of  the  front  organizations  may  be  ardent  Com- 
munists; others,  the  innocent  who  lend  themselves, 
their  prestige  and  facilities  to  the  development  of 
contacts  and  operations  so  necessary  to  the  inter- 
national Communist  movement. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  there  is  no  use  in 
attempting  to  prevent  travel  by  Communist  cour- 
iers because  they  always  have  the  diplomatic 
pouch  available  to  them.  This  argument  makes 
no  more  sense  than  to  say  that  businessmen  need 
not  travel  abroad  because  they  have  the  mails 
available  to  them.  No,  gentlemen,  make  no  mis- 
take about  it.  If  you  prevent  American  Com- 
munist couriers  and  agents  from  traveling  abroad, 
you  will  have  dealt  the  Communist  movement  a 
very  serious  blow. 

In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  Congress  has 
already,  in  the  Walter-McCarran  Act,  prohibited 
the  travel  of  Commmiists  and  those  affiliated  witli 
the  movement  info  this  country.  However,  that 
eflFort  to  prevent  the  entiy  of  Communist  agents 
and  agitators  with  their  financing  and  instruc- 
tions from  headquarters  serves  very  little  purpose 
if  the  American  members  of  the  Communist  ap- 
paratus are  now  to  be  allowed  to  travel  freely 
out  of  the  country.    This  is  a  two-way  street,  and, 


to  be  effective,  both  ends  must  be  blocked.  To 
block  the  other  end  of  that  street,  legislation  of 
the  type  that  we  have  before  us  is  most  urgently 
needed. 

Now  all  this  is  well  known,  and  I  apologize  for 
taking  the  time  of  the  committee  to  describe  it. 
I  do  so  because  the  citation  of  the  Magna  Charta 
came  to  my  attention.  I  have  profound  respect 
for  that  document  which  has  meant  so  much  and 
means  so  much  to  the  liberties  cherished  by  free 
men  everywhere.  I  firmly  believe  that  legislation 
of  the  type  now  before  you  is  entirely  consistent 
with  that  document.  It  is  intended,  among  other 
things,  to  provide  a  free  government  the  means  to 
defend  itself  against  what  amounts  to  an  inter- 
national conspiracy  to  destroy  those  very  indi- 
vidual liberties  emphasized  by  some  of  the  op- 
ponents of  any  control  of  tJie  passport  privilege. 
Ample  check  oii  abuse  of  the  discretion  sought  for 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  provided.  The  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  prompt 
compliance  by  the  Department  of  State  with  the 
Court's  ruling  are  evidence,  if  any  is  needed,  that 
this  is  a  Government  which  respects  the  rule  of 
law. 

Urgent  Need  for  Action 

But  the  need  for  action  to  remedy  this  situation 
is  urgent.  The  President  in  his  personal  message 
last  week  to  the  Congress  emphasized  the  urgent 
need  for  action.  The  need  is  urgent  because,  as 
the  President  pointed  out,  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  of  June  16  severely  limited  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  deny  passports.  The 
Supreme  Court  specifically  said  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  no  authority,  in  tlie  absence  of  statute, 
to  deny  passports  to  persons  who  are  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  or  affiliated  with  that 
party.  Thus,  since  June  16,  our  Government  has 
been  powerless  to  deny  passports  to  known  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  or  to  those  who 
have  had  a  long  and  proven  I'ecord  of  Communist 
activities.  Already  some  60-odd  applicants  of 
this  type  have  been  issued  passports  and  are  in 
a  position  to  travel  abroad  to  make  their  con- 
tribution to  the  international  Communist  move- 
ment. At  the  moment  we  have  70  more  applica- 
tions from  persons  of  this  sort  that  are  pending. 
Under  the  Supreme  Court  decision  we  have  no 
right  and  no  ground  to  do  other  than  to  issue 
passports  to  these  applicants.  I  cannot  say  that 
they  are  all  espionage  agents  or  couriers  for  the 
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roiiununist  Party.  I  can  say  that,  on  the  basis 
of  their  records  and  our  past  experience,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  tliat  tliey  are  going  abroad 
to  make  some  contribution  to  the  international 
Comirmnist  movement.  But  under  the  present 
state  of  the  law  we  are  powerless  to  stop  them. 

Today  we  have  only  70  applicants  of  this  type, 
but  I  think  I  can  safely  predict  that,  if  Congress 
adjourns  witliout  having  granted  authority  to  the 
Department  to  deny  such  applications,  we  will 
liave  many,  many  more  such  applications.  The 
greatest  value  of  having  autliority  to  deny  is  not 
in  the  number  of  actual  applications  that  are 
finally  denied;  the  value  of  having  such  author- 
ity is  that  the  Communist  Party  and  its  various 
apparati,  knowing  that  authority  exists,  do  not 
apply  for  passports.  The  authority  acts  as  a 
restraint  which  has  an  effect  far  beyond  the  actual 
number  of  denials.  Without  this  restraint,  I  feel 
it  safe  to  predict  that  within  a  matter  of  months 
large  numbers  of  known  Communists  and  Com- 
munist sympathizers  will  be  seized  with  a  sudden 
urge  to  travel.  This  is  no  time,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  heightened  tension  of  the  present 
state  of  the  cold  war  and  the  long-range  objectives 
of  tlie  Soviets  themselves,  for  the  Government  to 
be  powerless  to  prevent  these  travels. 

The  Administration's  Bill 

I  think  it  may  now  be  appropriate,  if  the  com- 
mittee permits,  for  me  to  comment  briefly  on  some 
aspects  of  the  administration's  bill,  S.  4110,  which 
I  understand  is  before  you.  I  know  that  a  num- 
ber of  other  passport  bills  are  also  before  this 
coi7imittee  and  other  committees  of  Congress. 
Some  of  these  bills  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  conmient  upon,  othere  we  have  not.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  there  is  merit  in  all  of  them,  and  I 
know  that  all  of  them  have  helped  to  form  our 
own  thinking.  In  presenting  its  own  bill  the 
administration  does  not  wish  to  imply  that  it 
necessarily  rejects  or  opposes  any  of  the  very 
valuable  contributions  which  have  been  made  to 
this  difficult  matter  by  the  many  other  bills  now 
before  Congress.  However,  the  administration 
felt  there  was  an  advantage  m  foi-warding  its  own 
bill  to  the  Congress  in  order  to  crystallize  views 
and  in  order  to  lay  before  you  our  own  thinking 
based  on  practical  experience  that  the  executive 
brancli  lias  had  in  operating  the  passport  pro- 


We  make  no  claim  that  the  bill  before  you  is 
perfect  in  every  respect.  However,  the  bill  now 
before  you  was  drafted  in  close  collaboration  be- 
tween the  competent  officers  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Department  of  Justice.  It  has 
the  ajjproval  and  vigorous  support  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  of  the  President's  highest  legal 
authority,  the  Attorney  General.  The  most  care- 
ful attention  has  been  paid  in  drafting  this  bill  to 
give  the  maximum  protection  of  due  process  of 
law  to  any  limitations  contained  in  it.  The  ex- 
ecutive branch  recognizes  that  limitations  placed 
on  the  constitutional  right  to  travel — even  though 
tliose  limitations  are  necessary  to  the  national 
security — must  be  applied  with  scrupulous  regard 
to  affording  the  maximum  protection  to  the  indi- 
viduaFs  constitutional  rights.  It  is  our  best  judg- 
ment that  the  bill  before  you  gives  the  Secretary 
of  State  the  authoi-ity  he  needs  to  control  the 
issuance  of  passports  during  a  period  of  national 
emergency,  while  at  the  same  time  avoiding  such 
arbitrary  use  of  that  authority  as  might  be  found 
unconstitutional.  The  bill  before  you  is  a  major 
effort  on  which  a  great  deal  of  time  and  study  has 
been  spent  to  present  orderly  legislation  covering 
the  entire  field  of  passport  authority.  It  is  de- 
signed to  be  an  overall  passport  bill.  A  bill  of 
this  kind  has  not  been  acted  on  by  the  Congress 
since  1926. 

The  administrations  bill  is  based  upon  the 
premise  that  eveiy  citizen  has  the  right  to  a  pass- 
port unless  the  citizen  falls  into  certain  carefully 
defined  categories.  Those  categories  are  enumer- 
ated in  section  103  of  the  bill.  The  first  five  cate- 
gories and  the  first  subcategory  of  categoiy  6  are, 
we  believe,  entirely  clear  and  definite.  They  pro- 
vide specific  legal  standards.  We  believe  they  are 
not  subject  to  attack  on  the  grounds  of  vagueness. 

There  are  two  additional  categories  of  the  bill 
before  you,  however,  which  are  broader  in  con- 
text and  less  definitive.  Those  are  nmnbei-s  (ii) 
and  (iii)  in  categoi-y  6.  Under  those  provisions 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  not  to  issue 
passports  to  "Persons  as  to  whom  it  is  determined 
upon  substantial  grounds  that  their  activities  or 
presence  abroad  or  their  possession  of  a  passport 
would :"'  first,  seriously  impair  the  conduct  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States,  or  second, 
be  inimical  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
These  two  provisions  clearly  allow  to  the  Secre- 
tary broad  discretionary  powers.     It  is  our  be- 
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lief,  however,  that  they  do  not  allow  him,  as  the 
principal  delegate  of  the  President  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs,  any  broader  discretionary  powers 
than  the  Secretary  has  by  virtue  of  existing  con- 
gi-essional  enactments  and  the  President's  consti- 
tutional prerogative  to  conduct  our  foreign  rela- 
tions and  to  protect  oui-  national  security.  We 
are  in  fact  maintaining  that  position  in  the  courts 
today.  Plowever,  in  the  light  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  restrictive  interpretation  of  existing 
statutes,  we  believe  that  there  are  advantages  to 
having  this  authority  of  the  Secretary's  more 
specifically  defined  by  Congress  in  a  statute. 

Under  the  next  section  of  the  bill,  section  104, 
we  are  asking  Congress  to  make  certain  findings 
that  would  tie  the  limitation  on  the  issuance  of 
passports  to  sui^porters  of  the  international  Com- 
munist movement  into  the  Executive's  broad  au- 
thority to  conduct  our  foreign  relations.  It  is  our 
conviction,  based  on  past  experience  and  volu- 
minous evidence,  that  the  travel  abroad  of  sup- 
porters of  the  Communist  movement  in  fact  lends 
comfort  and  support  to  that  movement.  We  be- 
lieve there  can  be  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that 
comfort  and  support  lent  to  the  Communist  move- 
ment from  whatever  source  does  in  fact  impair 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  and  is 
in  fact  inimical  to  its  security.  Section  104  would 
spell  out  those  facts.  Section  104  would  erect 
the  legislative  presumption  that  would  enable  us 
to  deny  passports  to  persons  whose  records  over 
the  last  10  years  indicate  that  they  are  supporters 
of  the  international  Communist  movement  on  the 
grounds  that  travel  abroad  of  such  persons  im- 
pairs our  foreign  relations  and  endangers  our 
national  security. 

We  do  not  believe  that  anybody  wlio  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  of  the  cold  war  can  seri- 
ously deny  that  these  findings  and  presumptions 
are  accurate  and  overwhelmingly  supported  by 
the  evidence.  Such  congressional  findings  would 
be,  in  our  view,  essential  to  the  Executive  in  ap- 
plying these  limitations.  I  venture  to  believe  that 
there  is  not  a  man  in  this  room  who  seriously  be- 
lieves that  a  hardened  Communist  who  alleges  he 
is  going  abroad  for  innocent  purposes  is  not  in 
fact  traveling  for  some  more  sinister  purpose.  It 
is  that  experience  and  that  commonsense  knowl- 
edge of  every  one  of  you  of  the  facts  of  life  of  the 
cold  war  which  we  are  asking  the  Congress  to 
incoi-porate  into  statutory  findings  in  section  104 
of  the  administration's  bill. 


I  have  attempted  to  describe  briefly  the  basic 
authority  which  the  Executive  is  seeking  in  this 
bill  and  the  reasons  why  we  think  such  authority 
is  necessary.  However,  I  should  like  to  make  it 
entirely  clear  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
which  in  any  way  detracts  from  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  American  citizens  to  sjjeak  freely, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad.  I  can  assure  you  that 
under  this  bill  the  State  Department  will  not  be 
in  a  position  to  deny  passports  to  persons  whose 
sole  activity  abroad  would  be  to  voice  their  own 
opinions  and,  should  they  be  so  inclined,  criticize 
our  foreign  policy.  Under  the  review  procedures 
which  are  clearly  specified  in  this  bill  any  denial 
of  a  passport  would  be  subject  to  careful  scrutiny 
ultimately  by  the  Secretary  liimself.  We  are 
keenly  aware  that  any  exercise  of  the  Secretary's 
discretion  in  this  area  would  be  subject  to  close 
review  by  the  courts.  We  have  no  desire  to  ad- 
minister this  authority  or,  indeed,  any  other  au- 
thority which  we  may  have  in  the  field  of  pass- 
ports in  such  a  way  as  to  impair  the  constitutional 
rights  of  our  citizens. 

That,  gentlemen,  concludes  my  comments  on 
the  matter  before  us.  I  and  the  other  officers  here 
with  me  are,  of  course,  available  to  the  committee 
for  questions.  Since  many  of  your  questions  may 
deal  with  detailed  legal  or  technical  matters,  I 
hope  the  committee  will  allow  me  from  time  to 
time  to  refer  such  questions  either  to  Mr.  Loftus 
Becker,  the  Department's  Legal  Adviser,  or  Mr. 
Koderic  O'Connor,  Administrator  of  the  Bureau 
of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  under  whose 
jurisdiction  the  Passport  Office  falls.  Miss 
Frances  Knight,  Director  of  that  Office,  and  other 
appropriate  officers  are  also  here  to  supply  your 
committee  with  any  information  you  may  desire. 
We  are  anxious  for  a  full  and  informative  discus- 
sion of  all  aspects  of  this  complex  matter.  But 
we  are  also  anxious  for  prompt  congressional  ac- 
tion on  what  we  believe  to  be  an  urgent  and  press- 
ing need.  The  executive  branch  is  convinced 
that  our  national  security  is  threatened  by  the 
free  issuance  of  passports  to  American  support- 
ers of  the  international  Communist  movement 
who  wish  to  travel  abroad.  Without  congres- 
sional authority  we  cannot  deny  such  passports. 
We  are  asking  Congress  to  provide  that  authority 
on  an  urgent  basis.  Our  national  security  re- 
quires no  less. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Current  Trends  in  European  Migration 


TENTH   SESSION   OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  AND  EIGHTH  SESSION  OF  COUNCIL 
OF  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  EUROPEAN   MIGRATION 


iy  George  L.  Warren 


In  order  to  facilitate  the  moTement  of  migi-ants 
and  refugees  from  overpopulated  areas  of  Europe, 
the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 
Migration  (ICEM)  was  established  at  Brussels  in 
1951  on  the  initiative  of  the  United  States.  The 
Council,  consisting  of  all  27  member  governments 
of  the  Committee,  and  the  Executive  Committee 
of  9  governments  were  established  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution. 

The  eighth  session  of  the  Council  of  the  Migra- 
tion Committee  was  convened  at  Geneva  on  May  S 
and  adjourned  on  May  14,  1958.  The  tenth  ses- 
sion of  the  Executive  Conamittee  was  convened  on 
April  28  and  adjourned  on  May  13,  1958.^  Mr. 
Gordon  Jockel  (Australia)  presided  as  chairman 
of  the  Council  and  Baron  van  Boetzelaer  (Nether- 
lands) as  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
All  members  of  the  Coimcil  and  the  Executive 
Committee  except  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  and 
Paraguay  were  represented  at  the  sessions,  which 
were  held  at  the  headquarters  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization.  Specialized  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  and  voluntary  organizations 
active  in  the  field  of  migration  attended  as  ob- 
servers. 

During  the  course  of  the  session  all  the  govern- 
ment representatives  found  occasion  to  express 
the  regrets  of  their  governments  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Harold  H.  Tittmann,  Jr.,  as  Director,  to 
compliment  him  on  the  services  which  he  had 


'  For  an  article  by  Mr.  Warren  on  the  ninth  session 
of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  seventh  session  of 
the  Council,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  13,  1958,  p.  75. 

'  Mr.  McCollum  is  Deputy  Administrator  for  Refugee 
Programs,  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State. 


rendered  to  ICEM,  and  to  wish  him  well  in  re- 
tirement. Mr.  Tittmann  remained  in  the  Direc- 
tor's chair  until  all  matters  concerning  actions 
taken  prior  to  the  session  had  been  disposed  of  by 
the  Council. 


Election  of  Director 

The  U.S.  representative,  Robert  S.  McCollum,^ 
nominated  Marcus  Daly  (United  States)  for  ap- 
pointment as  Director  of  ICEM  to  succeed  Mr. 
Tittmami,  resigned.  The  nomination  was  sec- 
onded by  the  rejiresentatives  of  the  Netherlands, 
Italy,  Australia,  Venezuela,  Israel,  Belgium,  and 
the  Union  of  South  Africa.  By  imanimous  ac- 
tion of  the  Coimcil,  Mr.  Daly  was  appointed  Di- 
rector of  ICEM  from  May  14,  1958,  and  accepted 
the  appointment.  He  remained  in  attendance  at 
the  Council  session. 


Financial  Report  for  1957 

The  reports  of  the  Director  and  of  the  External 
Auditors  on  Income  and  Expenditures  for  1957 
raised  no  substantive  questions  and  were  accepted 
by    the    Council.    Income    for    administration 


•  Mr.  Warren,  author  of  the  above  article, 
is  Adviser  on  Refugees  and  Displaced  Per- 
sons, Department  of  State.  He  served  as  act- 
ing U.S.  representative  at  the  tenth  session  of 
the  ICEM  Executive  Committee  and  princi- 
pal adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the 
eighth  session  of  the  ICEM  Council. 
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amounted  to  $1^,770,779  and  for  operations  $44,- 
687,180— total,  $47,457,965.  Expenditure  for  ad- 
ministration was  $2,770,  647  and  for  operations 
$44,051,140— total,  $46,821,787.  The  carryover 
of  funds  to  1958  totaled  $636,178. 

Director's  Report  for  1957 

Mr.  Tittmann  rejjorted  a  total  movement  of 
194,074  refugees  under  ICEM  auspices  in  1957, 
the  liighest  annual  volume  to  date.  He  cited  the 
work  of  ICEM  in  cooperation  with  the  govern- 
ments in  reestablishing  Hungarian  refugees  from 
Austria  and  Yugoslavia  and  called  particular  at- 
tention to  the  more  selective  requirements  of  the 
immigration  countries  and  the  changing  condi- 
tions in  the  countries  of  emigration  in  Europe. 
In  response  to  the  latter,  larger  intra-European 
movements  of  migrants  might  be  envisaged  and 
closer  cooperation  would  be  required  between 
ICEM  and  the  European  regional  agencies  work- 
ing toward  the  greater  mobility  of  workers.  He 
made  a  special  plea  for  more  consultations  un- 
der ICEM  auspices  between  emigration  and  im- 
migration comitries  in  formulating  their  respec- 
tive programs  and  in  developing  programs  of 
movement  to  take  place  with  ICEM  assistance. 

After  commenting  on  certain  misleading  ref- 
erences in  the  report  to  movements  to  the  United 
States,  the  V.S.  representative  complimented  the 
Director  on  an  excellent  report. 

The  French  and  Danish  representatives  ques- 
tioned the  Director's  forecast  that  migi-ation  from 
Europe  on  the  scale  of  previous  years  would  still 
be  required  and  were  not  convinced  that  such 
movements  should  be  stimulated  by  the  expansion 
of  vocational  training  for  potential  migrants. 

The  Belgian  representative  expressed  gratifica- 
tion that  ICEM  had  moved  approximately  350,- 
000  refugees  between  1952  and  1957,  constituting 
46  percent  of  the  total  movements  secured.  This 
result  had  been  achieved  by  substantial  contribu- 
tions from  governments  in  cash  and  openings  for 
refugees  and  notably  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  Office  of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees.  He  recognized  that  current  and  im- 
pending economic  reorganization  in  Europe  miglit 
affect  the  volume  of  migration  from  Europe  in 
the  future  and  that  the  momentum  of  movements 
previously  achieved  could  not  be  maintained  un- 
less comitries  overseas  were  prepared  to  offer 
higher  standards  of  living  than  those  available  to 


workers  in  Europe  under  changing  European  con- 
ditions. He  urged  tlie  emigration  and  immigra- 
tion countries  most  immediately  concerned  to  seek 
solutions  of  present  difficulties  in  the  migration 
process. 

The  Swedish  representative  acknowledged  that 
1957  had  been  a  very  significant  year  in  ICEM's 
experience  and  expressed  appreciation  of  the  role 
whicli  ICEM  had  played  in  the  movement  of 
refugees  and  of  tlie  services  which  ICEM  had 
rendered  in  assistance  to  his  own  Government  in 
the  selection  of  refugees  which  Sweden  was  will- 
ing to  receive.  He  noted  the  close  cooperation 
which  existed  between  ICEM  and  the  High  Com- 
missioner's Office  but  regretted  tliat  the  Director's 
report  did  not  indicate  that  any  agreement  had 
been  concluded  to  define  the  exact  tasks  which 
were  to  be  assigned  in  the  future  to  ICEM  in 
cari-ying  out  this  collaboration. 

While  the  Swedish  representative  supported 
the  principle  of  the  free  movement  of  migrants, 
he  believed  that  emigration  should  take  place  only 
after  governments  of  emigration  had  instituted 
policies  of  full  employment  within  their  coun- 
tries. ICEM  should  not  appeal  to  governments 
for  assistance  in  securing  a  high  volume  of  emi- 
gration but  rather  should  gi'ant  international  as- 
sistance to  emigration  solely  to  the  sector  of  the 
problem  which  might  remain  after  policies  of  full 
employment  had  been  adopted  and  implemented 
by  governments  facing  pressures  of  population. 
He  questioned  ICEM's  objective  to  assist  the 
movement  of  skilled  manpower  from  Europe  un- 
der a  concept  of  the  interdependence  of  member 
governments  of  ICEM  and  any  expansion  of 
ICEM's  area  of  recruitment  of  migrants,  such  as 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Denmark. 

The  Swiss  representative  noted  that  the  number 
of  aliens  present  in  Switzerland  constituted  11.5 
percent  of  the  population  of  that  country  in  1957 
and  53  percent  of  the  total  increase  in  population 
since  1955.  Switzerland  was  therefore  making  a 
substantial  direct  contribution  toward  solving  the 
problems  of  overpopulation  in  certain  countries 
in  Europe. 

Without  commenting  on  the  issues  raised  by  the 
Director's  i-eport,  the  German  representative  an- 
nounced that  his  Government  had  reached  an 
agreement  with  the  ICEM  administration  to 
make  a  lump  simi  contribution  of  DM  3  million 
to  the  operational  expenditui'es  of  the  Conunittee 
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for  each  of  the  years  1958  and  1959.  This  sum 
would  be  in  substitution  for,  but  well  in  excess  of, 
tlie  former  per  capita  contribution  payable  on 
the  number  of  migrants  estimated  to  leave  Ger- 
many in  the  2  years  in  question  and  would  there- 
fore, in  etl'ect,  include  a  contribution  to  the  Spe- 
cial  Fund.  This  action  was  taken  to  resolve  cer- 
tain internal  procedural  and  political  problems 
arising  in  (lermany  with  respect  to  the  contrilni- 
tion  to  ICEM.  The  German  representative  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  other  governments  might  be 
encouraged  by  the  action  of  Germany  to  make 
lump-sum  contributions  to  ICEM's  operational 
expenditures  and  thus  provide  greater  flexibility 
to  the  administration  in  the  use  of  ICEM's  free 
funds.  He  restated  the  policy  of  the  German 
Government  to  control  all  assisted  movements 
from  Germany,  including  those  of  aliens  and 
refugees,  by  arranging  for  such  movements 
through  formal  bilateral  agi-eements  vfith  other 
governments. 

Representative  Francis  E.  Walter,  who  was  the 
alternate  U.S.  representative,  paid  tribute  to  the 
work  which  ICEM  had  done  in  moving  refugees 
out  of  Europe  but  reminded  the  Council  that  re- 
newed vigor  was  required  to  pm'sue  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  ICEM  to  increase  migration  from  the 
overcrowded  countries.  He  urged  that  less  em- 
pluusis  be  placed  upon  actual  movements  under 
ICEM's  auspices  and  more  emphasis  on  opening 
up  new  opportunities  for  the  flow  of  migrants  to 
overseas  countries. 

After  a  number  of  representatives  had  indi- 
cated that  they  would  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Third  "Working  Group  report, 
the  resolution  noting  the  Director's  report  was 
adopted  by  the  Council. 

Progress  Report 

The  discussion  on  the  progress  report  centered 
on  the  sharp  drop  in  overall  movements  out  of 
Europe  in  the  first  4  months  of  1958,  the  necessity 
for  increasing  the  movement,  particularly  of 
Hungarian  and  Yugoslav  refugees  from  Austria 
and  Italy,  and  the  special  problems  which  the 
Netherlands  Government  is  facing  in  the  return 
of  an  additional  50,000  Dutch  nationals  from 
Indonesia.  Some  representatives  considered  the 
drop  in  movements  temporary,  not  calling  for 
special    measures    of    counteraction,    while    the 
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Italian  and  Latin  American  representative's  con- 
sidered the  trend  of  lower  movements  to  be  of  a 
more  permanent  nature  which  should  be  met 
vigorously  by  expanding  technical  services,  such 
tis  vocational  training,  in  order  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  all  countxies  of  immigration  for 
a  higher  percentage  of  skilled  migrants  in  their 
total  intake  of  immigrants.  This  discussion  was 
inconclusive  as  the  Council  voted  to  note  the 
report. 

Report  on  European  Refugees  in  Far  East 

The  report  on  refugees  of  European  origin  in 
the  Far  East  received  substantial  consideration 
in  the  Executive  Committee  and  brief  formal  ac- 
tion in  the  Council.  The  report  indicated  that 
2,979  refugees  had  been  moved  out  of  Hong  Kong 
in  1957,  leaving  1.141  awaiting  transport  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1958.  Between  January  1  and  May  3, 
1958,  385  had  entered  Hong  Kong  and  690  had 
departed,  leaving  836  in  Hong  Kong  on  May 
3.  It  was  estimated  that,  with  a  total  of  485  en- 
tries and  1,360  departures  from  January  through 
June  1958,  266  refugees  would  remain  in  Hong 
Kong  on  that  date,  with  5,000  overseas  visas 
available  in  Hong  Kong  for  the  10,000  still 
awaiting  Hong  Kong  transit  visas  on  mainland 

China. 

Governments  had  contributed  a  total  of 
$425,743  in  1957,  of  which  $129,734  remained 
available  for  1958  movements.  Including  the 
carryover  from  1957,  income  in  the  amount  of 
$600,683  had  been  made  available  to  ICEM  up  to 
May  3,  1958,  for  movements  in  1958.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  recommended  that  the  Director 
collaborate  with  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  in  appealing  jointly  to  governments 
to  contribute  additional  funds  to  make  possible  a 
total  movement  in  1958  of  over  3,600  refugees 
from  Hong  Kong.  The  Council  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion to  this  effect.  Switzerland  announced  an 
additional  contribution  at  the  session. 

Budget  and  Plan  of  Expenditure  for  1958 

The  administration  presented  a  revised  esti- 
mate of  total  movement  for  1958  of  126,660. 
Wliile  individual  items  of  this  estimate  were  con- 
sidered to  be  high  or  low  according  to  certain 
circmnstances,  the  Council  finally  accepted  the 
total  estimate  on  balance  as  practical.    Both  the 
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Italian  and  Greek  representatives  deplored  the 
reduced  possibilities  of  movements  from  their 
countries  in  1958,  and  the  Australian,  Brazilian, 
and  Canadian  representatives  agreed  to  give  con- 
sideration to  these  interventions  in  the  further 
development  of  their  immigration  programs  dur- 
ing the  year. 

In  response  to  a  Canadian  suggestion  made  at 
the  session  of  the  ICEM  Working  Group  in  Wash- 
ington in  February,  the  administration  proposed 
consideration  of  four  pilot  projects  for  inclusion 
in  the  1958  budget  involving  total  expenditures  of 
$650,000:  (a)  a  project  of  research  in  Latin 
America,  $50,000 ;  (b)  an  international  vocational 
training  center  in  Europe,  $250,000;  (c)  a  nurs- 
ery farm  settlement  in  the  Argentine,  $200,000; 
and  (d)  a  project  for  training  reception  and 
placement  officials,  $150,000.  In  presenting  these 
projects  the  administration  admitted  that  they 
were  only  in  the  initial  stages  of  development. 
They  were  presented  in  effect  as  illustrative  of  the 
kinds  of  projects  which  might  conceivably  be  de- 
veloped in  future  efforts  to  increase  the  volume 
of  migration  from  Europe.  The  proposal  of  the 
pilot  projects  precipitated  a  lively  debate  in  the 
Executive  Committee  which  was  continued  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Council.  The  Italian  representa- 
tive and  the  representatives  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  urged  the  inclusion  of  the  projects 
in  the  1958  budget.  This  would  involve  authority 
to  the  administration  to  spend  funds  immediately 
in  implementing  the  projects  proposed. 

The  representatives  of  the  European  Govern- 
ments generally  were  frankly  skeptical  of  the 
desirability  of  ICEM's  becoming  involved  in  the 
field  of  vocational  training  in  Europe.  They 
considered  this  to  be  an  area  of  active  interest  in 
the  European  regional  agencies,  such  as  the  Or- 
ganization for  European  Economic  Cooperation 
and  the  European  Common  Market,  and  in  the 
International  Labor  Organization.  They  cited 
the  longer  experience  of  these  agencies  with  the 
problem  of  training  and  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered in  insuring  that  migrants  trained  by 
ICEM  would  actually  emigrate  overseas  rather 
than  accept  work  opportunities  which  would  be 
increasingly  available  to  them  in  the  developing 
economic  situation  in  Europe. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Australia,  Canada,  the  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  the 


United  States  were  in  principle  unwilling  to  ap- 
prove projects  which  their  home  governments  had 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  consider  in  advance 
and  with  respect  to  which  they  had  no  present 
instructions.  They  also  pointed  out  that  the  life 
of  the  projects  proposed  would  extend  over  more 
than  one  year  and  that  projects  of  this  natm-e 
could  not  wisely  be  midertaken  by  ICEM  luiless 
the  financing  of  each  project  to  its  completion  was 
assured  in  advance.  Although  all  representatives 
expressed  their  willingness  to  give  consideration 
to  any  proposals  which  offered  the  prospect  of 
stimulating  increased  movements,  many  were 
anxious  to  consider  other  proposals  which  might 
be  developed  after  further  study  and  were  doubt- 
ful whether  the  particular  projects  proposed  by 
the  administration  would  in  fact  produce  demon- 
strable results  in  increased  movements. 

The  U.S.  representative  reminded  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  the  Council  that  ICEM  was 
presently  spending  approximately  $4  million  an- 
nually in  processing,  embarkation,  reception,  and 
placement  services  and  in  the  preparation  of  mi- 
grants for  emigration — an  expenditure  for  which 
dependable  sources  of  corresponding  annual  in- 
come had  not  yet  been  developed.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  these  expenditures  in  the  1958  budget 
be  met  by  governmental  contributions  of  $1,500,- 
000  to  the  Special  Fund;  reimbursements  from 
migrants,  $1,150,000 ;  miscellaneous  income, 
$300,000 ;  and  the  carryover  from  operations  from 
1957,  $388,000.  Keimbursements  from  migrants 
were  on  a  descending  scale  and  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts and  the  carryover  of  funds  from  the  pre- 
vious year  were  undependable  sources  of  income 
on  which  to  base  annually  increasing  expenditures 
for  services.  It  would  therefore  be  only  soimd 
judgment  for  ICEM  first  to  secure  adequate  re- 
curring income,  such  as  from  increased  govern- 
ment contributions  to  the  Special  Fund,  to  meet 
present  expenditures  for  sei^vices  which  have  the 
nature  of  fixed  charges  before  embarking  on  new 
projects  for  which  additional  new  income  was  not 
yet  in  sight.  The  problem  of  financing  services 
currently  performed  had  not  yet  been  satis- 
factorily resolved  by  the  Coimcil. 

The  response  of  the  Brazilian  and  Venezuelan 
representatives  to  this  problem,  which  has  been 
the  continuing  concern  of  the  Working  Group, 
was  to  suggest  a  reappraisal  of  the  use  of  ICEM's 
free  funds  by  the  administration  with  a  view  to 
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reducing  the  amount  of  such  funds  applied  to  the 
high  transport  costs  of  longer-haul  movements 
and  to  increasing  the  fimds  available  for  more 
services  in  facilitating  movements  from  Italy  and 
Greece  to  the  Latin  American  countries. 

The  Italian  representative  posed  the  issue  of  the 
pilot  projects  by  proposing  the  inclusion  of 
$500,000  for  their  implementation  in  the  1958 
budget  and  plan  of  expenditure.  Such  inclusion 
would  carry  with  it  authority  to  the  admmistra- 
tion  to  raise  and  spend  funds  for  the  projects  pro- 
posed. In  the  light  of  the  discussion,  the  admin- 
istration finally  proposed,  as  a  compromise,  the 
inclusion  of  a  supplementary  estimate  of  $500,000 
for  pilot  projects,  with  the  proviso  that  such  pro- 
jects could  not  be  initiated  or  funds  raised  or 
spent  for  their  implementation  without  the  ex- 
press decision  and  direction  of  the  Comicil  at  the 
next  session.  Tliis  proposal  was  accepted  by  the 
Council,  and  the  budget  and  plan  of  expenditure 
for  1958  in  the  total  amount  of  $34,892,646  was 
thereupon  adopted.  The  total  movement  envis- 
aged for  1958  was  126,660,  a  substantial  reduction 
from  that  of  1957.  Some  optimism  was  expressed, 
however,  that  movements  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
year  might  help  to  raise  this  figure. 

Third  Report  of  the  Working  Group 

The  third  report  of  the  Working  Group,  cover- 
ing the  broad  range  of  unresolved  problems  which 
ICEM  is  facing,  specifically  recommended  the 
separate  presentation  in  future  budgets  of  the  ex- 
penditures for  transport  costs,  international  or 
operational  services,  including  grants  to  vohmtary 
agencies,  and  services  of  a  teclmical  assistance 
nature.  The  report  also  recommended  adoption 
by  the  Coimcil  of  certain  principles  and  policies 
as  a  guide  to  the  administration  in  conducting 
ICEM's  operations.  The  proposed  changes  in 
the  presentation  of  future  budgets  were  readily 
adopted  by  the  Council  in  the  hope  that  govern- 
ments would  thereby  be  encouraged  to  allocate 
specific  contributions  to  the  expenditures  for  serv- 
ices after  these  had  been  clearly  set  forth  in  sepa- 
rate sections  of  the  operational  budget. 

The  Executive  Committee  in  dealing  with  the 
Working  Group's  draft  resolution  on  policies  sub- 
stituted two  draft  resolutions  for  the  Council's 
consideration,  one  dealing  with  directives  to  the 
administration  in  organizing  the  financing  of 
movements  and  the  other  containing  policies  of  a 


more  general  nature.  The  resolution  on  the  fi- 
nancing of  movements  included  inter  alia  a  state- 
ment of  a  minimiun  standard  of  per  capita  contri- 
bution by  governments  to  specific  movements  of 
$40  per  migrant  moved.  The  Council  adopted 
this  resolution  without  debate.  The  second  reso- 
lution referred  to  the  interdependence  of  mem- 
ber governments  and  listed  the  objectives  of  se- 
curing greater  cooperation  among  governments 
and  with  the  administration  in  formulating  mi- 
gration plans  and  of  broadening  the  opportunities 
for  migration  from  Europe  by  securing  better  ad- 
justment between  the  skills  of  available  migi-ants 
and  the  requirements  of  receiving  countries.  This 
resolution  was  amended  by  the  Comicil  after  inter- 
ventions by  the  European  representatives.  Cer- 
tain policies  recommended  for  Council  considera- 
tion in  the  second  Working  Group  report  of 
August  1957  were  added  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee draft  as  a  result  of  the  discussions,  and  tlie 
resolution  as  amended  was  unanimously  adopted. 
Between  February  1952  and  December  31, 1957, 
ICEM  moved  a  total  of  762,873  migrants  and 
refugees.  Of  this  total,  348,403,  or  46  percent, 
were  refugees  of  different  categories.  Hungarian 
refugees,  of  whom  there  were  94,297,  constituted 
the  largest  single  group.  In  1956  and  1957  gov- 
ernment contributions  for  the  movement  of 
refugees  accounted  for  $32,229,434  of  ICEM's 
total  income. 


UNESCO  Director  Genera!  Visits 
the  Department  of  State 

Press  release  404  dated  July  15 

Luther  H.  Evans,  Director  General  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization,  met  on  July  15  with  an  inter- 
departmental group  at  the  Department  of  State 
to  discuss  recent  developments  in  the  Organiza- 
tion's program  and  plans  for  the  future.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  National  Research  Council, 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  participated 
m  the  meeting. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organiza- 
tion Affairs  Francis  O.  Wilcox,  speaking  for  the 
Department  of  State,  noted  that  on  July  4  Dr. 
Evans    completed    his    fifth    year    as    head    of 
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UNESCO.  He  pointed  out  that  this  Government 
has  watched  with  particulai-  interest  the  progress 
made  by  UNESCO  under  Dr.  Evans'  leadership. 
He  said : 

We  have  been  gratified  with  the  steady  increase  in 
the  effectiveness  of  UNESCO's  program  during  Dr.  Evans- 
term  as  Director  General.  We  feel  that  the  adoption  of 
the  "major  project"  concept— programs  that  deal  with 
problems  common  to  a  number  of  member  states— has 
supplied  a  needed  element  of  concentration  in  the  Organi- 
zation's program.  Three  such  projects  have  been 
launcheil. 

One  in  particular,  the  campaign  to  extend  primary 
education  in  Latin  America,  has  drawn  an  enthusiastic 
response  from  the  other  Americas.  Even  though  the 
project  is  still  in  the  initial  stages  of  development,  the 
funds  already  appropriated  to  it  by  individual  Latin 
American  governments  far  exceed  the  sum  allocated  to 
It  by  UNESCO  for  the  first  2  years  of  operation.  The 
United  States  has  a  special  interest  in  this  project  because 
it  serves  as  an  effective  complement  to  our  bilateral 
programs  in  the  area  of  education  in  Latin  America. 

After  this  Washington  visit,  Dr.  Evans  will 
go  to  Central  and  South  America  to  discuss  with 
the  directors  of  the  program  and  government 
representatives  the  project's  future. 


Dr.  Pickering  To  Represent  U.S. 
at  U.N.  Regional  Planning  Seminar 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July 
14  (press  release  401)  the  designation  of  Ernest 
Pickering,  dean  of  the  College  of  Applied  Arts, 
University  of  Cincinnati,  and  chairman  of  the 
Cincinnati  Planning  Commission,  as  the  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations  Seminar  on 
Eegional  Planning  in  Relation  to  Urbanization 
and  Industrialization,  which  is  scheduled  to  meet 
at  Tokyo,  Japan,  begimiing  July  28,  1958. 

This  seminar  is  to  discuss  a  variety  of  problems 
relating  to  land  use  and  physical  planning,  espe- 
cially as  related  to  urbanization  and  industriali- 
zation. Subject  matter  will  include  city  plan- 
ning, regional  planning,  housing  community  facil- 
ities, transport  and  communications,  and  admin- 
istration and  financing.  The  aim  of  the  seminar 
is  to  consider  how  the  problems  arising  out  of 
rapid  urbanization  in  connection  with  industrial- 
ization can  be  ameliorated  in  the  Asia  and  Far 
East  region  by  soimd  regional  and  urban  planning. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention  on  road  traflSc,  with  annexes.  Done  at 
Geneva  September  19,  1940.  Entered  into  force  March 
26,  1952.    TIAS  2487. 

Notification  hy  United  Kingdom  of  application  to: 
Bailiwick  of  Guernsey  (with  reservations)  and  States 
of  Jersey  (with  reservations  and  declarations).  May 
28,  1958. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Convention  relating  to  the  suppression  of  the  abuse  of 
opium  and  other  drugs,  signed  at  The  Hague  January 
23,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  protocol  signed  at  Lake 
Success  December  11,  1946.  Entered  into  force  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1915,  and  December  11,  1946.  38  Stat.  1912; 
TIAS  1671  and  1859. 
Accession  deposited:  Indonesia,  May  29,  1958. 

BILATERAL 

Brazil 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  December  31,  1956  (TIAS  3725  and  3864). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  June  30, 
1958.     Entered  into  force  June  30,  1958. 

Mexico 

Agreement  providing  for  the  allocation  of  ultra-high- 
frequency  channels  for  television.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Mc^xieo,  D.F.,  July  16,  1958.  Entered 
into  force  July  16, 1958. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Designations 

Robert  W.  Zimmermann  as  special  assistant  for 
SEATO  affains.  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  effective 
July  21. 

William  N.  Dale  as  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  British 
Commonwealth  and  Northern  European  Affairs,  effec- 
tive July  24. 

Barr  V.  Washburn  as  Executive  Director,  Bureau  of 
Near  Eastern,  South  Asian,  and  African  Affairs,  effec- 
tive July  24. 

James  P.  Grant  as  Deputy  Director  for  Program  and 
Planning.  International  Cooperation  Administration,  ef- 
fective July  28.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  420  dated  July  25.) 
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Secretary  Dulles'  News  Conference  of  July  31 


Press  release  438  dated  July  31 

Secretary  Dulles:  Any  questions ? 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  do  you  think  could  he 
accomplished  at  a  summit  conference  on  the 
Middle  East  froilem,? 

A.  I  believe  that  a  meeting  held  under  proper 
auspices  would,  on  the  one  hand,  dispel  the  false 
allegations  that  there  is  aggression  being  carried 
on  by  the  United  States  or  by  the  United  King- 
dom in  the  Middle  East.  It  would,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  I  think,  show  the  danger  there  of  indirect 
aggression  which  has  so  often  been  condemned  by 
the  United  Nations.  Thereby  it  might  tend  to 
stabilize  the  political  situation,  which  in  turn 
would  make  it  easier  to  develop  economic  pro- 
grams for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  tell  us  when  tlie 
United  States  answer  is  going  forward? 

A.  Probably  it  will  be  delivered  in  Moscow  to- 
morrow morning.  It  is  being  released  here  to- 
morrow morning.^ 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us,  sir,  as  to  whether  the 
United  States  preferred  to  have  the  meeting 
in  New  York  or  Geneva  or  somewhere  else? 

A.  We  have  no  strong  preference  as  between 
New  York  and  certain  European  places.  We 
would  not  be  willing  to  have  the  meeting  in  Mos- 
cow, having  in  mind  the  recent  outrageous  demon- 
strations occurring  in  Moscow  where  great  mobs 
attacked  and  defaced  tlie  American  Embassy, 
broke  windows,  etc.  In  the  light  of  that  we 
would  not  go  to  Moscow. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  often  said  a 
summit  conference  would  not  have  much  chance 
without    adequate    preparation    or    some    pros- 


pect of  success.  Now  we  are  about  to  go  into  a 
summit  conference.  Can  you  tell  us  what  changed 
ycfur  view  about  a  simi^nit  conference? 

A.  The  word  "summit  conference"  is  a  collo- 
quialism which  can  mean  many  different  tilings. 
Now  the  summit  conference  that  we  have  been 
talking  about  up  until  recently  has  been  a  con- 
ference along  the  lines  that  were  discussed  by 
Chairman  Bulganin  and  President  Eisenhower 
at  the  beginning  of  last  December.^  That  was  a 
conference  which,  as  it  was  agreed  on  by  both 
sides,  would  be  designed  to  settle  certam  prob- 
lems relating  to  disarmament  perhaps  and  things 
of  that  sort  which  lent  themselves  to  a  decision  at 
this  time,  and  to  have  a  conversation  about  other 
matters  which  greatly  affected  the  political  situ- 
ation in  the  world. 

That  kind  of  conference  we  thought  ought  not 
to  be  held  until  it  is  well  prepared,  so  that  we 
know  what  we  are  going  to  talk  about  and  know 
tliat  we  are  going  to  talk  about  some  matters 
which  lend  themselves  to  solution  at  this  time. 

Now  another  situation  has  arisen  where  there 
has  been  made  a  charge  of  armed  aggression  and 
alleged  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  That 
is  a  different  exercise  entirely.  That  is  a  kind  of 
tiling  which  under  the  charter  of  the  U.N.  we 
agreed  should  be  brought  promptly  and  urgently 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Security  Council.  Tliat 
is  a  totally  different  matter  from  the  kind  of  a 
conference  which  has  been  under  discussion  now 
for  7  months  and  which  obviously  is  not  the  kind 
of  conference  that  would  have  to  take  place  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations. 

Q.  Are  you  suggesting  then  that  this  woidd  he 
a  conference  of  a  hind  of  charge  and  counter- 
charge and  no  more  than  that? 
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A.  It  would  be  a  conference  which  would,  as  I 
said  before,  dispel  the  fiction  that  tliere  is  armed 
aggression  going  on  by  tlie  United  States  or  by 
the  United  Kingdom  and  which  would,  I  hope, 
take  steps  so  that  through  the  United  Nations  or 
some  international  machinery  there  can  be  elimi- 
nated the  indirect  aggression  whicli  was  the  cause 
of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
going  in. 

The  Two  Issues 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  our  intention  that  this 
summit  conference  at  the  United  Nations  he 
strictly  limited  to  so-called  charges  of  aggres- 
sion and  indirect  aggression  and  not  deal  with 
large  substantive  problems  of  the  whole  area? 

A.  I  would  certainly  not  think  it  feasible,  at 
a  conference  of  this  sort,  to  deal  in  a  definitive 
way  with  tlie  large  problems  of  the  area  because 
I  feel  a  program  dealing  with  problems  of  the 
area  would  require  a  considerable  amoujit  of 
preparation.  I  do  believe  that,  by  dealing  with 
these  two  specific  problems  I  mention,  you  lay 
the  foundation  for  dealing  with  the  broader  prob- 
lems. Tliese  should  and  could  be  dealt  with  in 
a  deliberate  way.  Tliat  would  require  more  prep- 
aration. But,  without  disposing  of  these  two 
issues  promptly  and  effectively,  we  do  not  have 
an  environment  or  a  condition  which  permits 
you  to  proceed  usefully  with  these  other  prob- 
lems. 

Q.  Does  that  Tnean,  sir,  that  you  rule  out  the 
consideration  at  this  meeting  of  any  such  matters 
as  an  East-West  guaranty  of  the  borders  of  the 
Arab  states  and  Israel  against  outside  aggression? 

A.  I  would  not  think  that,  within  the  time 
available  for  a  Security  Council  meeting  attended 
by  heads  of  governments,  it  would  be  possible  to 
develop  to  a  definitive  conclusion  anything  of  that 
sort.  There  are  ideas  that  might  be  agreed  upon 
there,  dealing  with  the  stability  of  the  area,  which 
then  might  be  developed  later  on  under  other 
conditions  and  in  a  more  orderly  way. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  presumably  the  Western 
gaoemTnents  do  not  believe  that  there  is  aggres- 
sion in  the  Middle  East  as  the  hostile  regime 
charges,  but  how  do  you  propose  to  dispel  this 
allegation,  as  you  say,  at  a  summit  meeting,  and 


how  do  you  propose  to  demonstrate  the  indirect 
aggression  at  a  summit  meeting  in  a  way  that  you 
haven't  already  done  so  by  statements  and  accusa- 
tions? I  don't  quite  see  what  simply  the  gathering 
of  persons  at  a  summit  meeting,  unless  they  are 
going  to  do  something  definitive  as  you  indicate 
on  the  broader  field — what  that  will  do  that  has 
not  already  been  done  by  various  governments? 

A.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  has  been  no  con- 
sideration with  the  Soviet  Union,  for  example, 
of  the  problem  of  indirect  aggression  in  the  area. 
There  have  been  charges  of  mdirect  aggression, 
sui-ely,  but  there  has  been  no  discussion  of  the 
problem.  I  see  no  reason  why,  out  of  a  discus- 
sion of  the  problem,  there  could  not  emerge  a 
solution  which  would  tend  to  stabilize  the  political 
situation  and,  incidentally,  make  it  possible  to 
withdraw  United  States  and  British  forces  from 
Lebanon  and  Jordan. 

Q.  This  is  a  nxiive  question  and  you  will  pardon 
it,  but  how  do  you  carry  this  kind  of  conversa- 
tion to  Mr.  Khrushchev?  Tou  sit  down — the  West 
sits  down  with  him  and  says  that  demonstrably 
there  is  no  aggression  on  our  part  but  there  is  in- 
direct aggression  on  your  part.  Is  this  discussed 
back  and  forth?     What  conies  out  of  this? 

A.  TMiat  we  hope  comes  out  of  it  is  action  by 
the  United  Nations  to  help  establish  conditions 
of  greater  political  stability  there.  Now  the 
United  Nations  has  time  after  time — notably  in 
1949  and  1950  resolutions — condemned  the  fo- 
menting of  civil  strife  from  without.  But  it  has 
never  done  anything  to  implement  those  resolu- 
tions. I  can  conceive  of  several  things  that  could 
be  done  to  implement  those  resolutions  if  it  were 
agreed  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  stop  in- 
direct aggression  in  tliat  area.  That  is  the  first 
thing  you  need  to  linow.  Tliere  is  no  use  getting 
into  the  details  of  economic  projects  and  the  like  if 
the  govermuents  there  are  going  to  live  under  a 
constant  threat  of  indirect  aggression,  assassina- 
tion, and  the  like. 

Now  that  first  basic  decision  could  perhaps  be 
taken — I  hope  it  could  be  taken.  And  out  of  that 
could  spring  many  other  things  which  could  not 
be  finally  resolved  at  this  kind  of  a  meeting.  But 
the  procedures  for  working  those  things  out  could 
then  be  established.  But  this  is  the  condition 
precedent  to  getting  these  other  things  under  way. 
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Lebanese  Election 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  loiJl  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent in  Lebanon  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  our 
forces? 

A.  I  can't  answer  that  question  categorically. 
I  may  say  that  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  that  there 
has  been  an  orderly  election.  It  at  least  does 
away  with  one  of  the  allegations  made:  that  we 
were  there  in  order  to  help  assure  that  President 
Chamoun  would  have  a  second  term,  which  is  not 
now  authorized  by  the  constitution. 

It  shows  the  complete  falseness  of  that  charge, 
and  I  think  it  is  well  that  that  should  have  been 
exposed  at  this  time.  And  we  are  very  glad,  in- 
deed, that  the  election  took  place.  Now  whether 
or  not  that  of  itself  will  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  forces  I  can't  say.  That  depends 
upon  what  the  attitude  of  the  new  Government 
may  be.  It  depends  upon  what  the  United  Na- 
tions may  do.  There  are  a  great  many  things 
that  will  bear  upon  when  we  withdraw. 

The  Brazilian  Suggestion 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Brazil  has  asked  ^  for  a 
larger  share,  a  larger  participation,  by  the  Latin 
American  countries  in  major  Western  policy  de- 
cision and  in  such  meetings  as  the  summit  Tneet- 
ing  that  is  being  prepared  now.  You  are  going 
to  Brazil  on  Sunday,  and  I  wonder  if  you  would 
tell  us  your  impression  of  the  Brazilian  sugges- 
tion? 

A.  The  Brazilian  position  I  think  is  very  well 
taken :  that  there  should  be  an  opportunity  for 
the  small  nation,  for  the  nations  of  different  areas, 
to  participate  in  the  discussion  of  matters  which, 
allegedly  at  least,  involve  vital  issues  of  war  and 
peace.  That  has  been  the  basic  position  of  the 
United  States  for  a  long,  long  time.  I  recall  that 
I  myself  had  a  considerable  part  in  some  of  the 
discussions  that  took  place  before  the  United  Na- 
tions was  created.  Then  there  were  two  con- 
cepts. One  was  the  Soviet  concept,  which  Stalin 
expressed  at  Yalta  when  he  said  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  join  with  the  United  States  and  with  the 
United  Kingdom  to  protect  the  small  powers,  but 
he  never  would  agree  that  the  small  powers  have 
any  voice  in  the  making  of  our  decisions.  Well, 
that  point  of  view  was  reflected  by  the  Soviet 
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Union  at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  when  I  was  down  here 
conferring  with  Secretary  Hull,  and  again  at  the 
San  Francisco  conference  of  '45,  where  Senator 
Vandenberg  and  I  joined  in  the  battle  to  have  a 
broader  representation,  geographically  and  in 
terms  of  small  nations,  in  dealing  with  great  issues 
of  war  and  peace  which  might  come  before  the 
world.  Of  course,  in  this  case  there  is  the  Latin 
American  representation  on  the  Security  Council. 
That  is  one  reason  why  we  believe  that  this  should 
go  before  the  Security  Council,  if  the  issue  is  go- 
ing to  be  whether  or  not  there  exists  a  threat  to 
world  peace.  If  there  is  a  threat  to  world  peace, 
then  there  ought  to  be  a  broad  participation 
through  the  Security  Council.  The  Security 
Council  is  the  body  which,  under  the  charter, 
all  the  members  agreed  would  represent  each  of 
them  in  the  discussion  of  these  problems.  And 
through  the  participation  of  Colombia  and 
Panama  on  the  Security  Council  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  for  the  Latin  American  countries  to 
have  a  voice.  Of  course,  when  I  am  in  Brazil,  I 
expect  to  have  a  further  opportunity  to  discuss 
these  problems  directly  with  President  Kubit- 
schek  and  the  Foreign  Minister. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  French  Government  has 
announced  that  it  favors  a  summit  conference  in 
Geneva  August  18.  Premier  Macmillan  has  said 
he  would  favor  one  within  the  United  Nations  on 
the  12th.  Could  you  tell  us  what  our  view  is  as 
to  the  time  of  any  such  meeting? 

A.  I  think  that  we  would  be  agreeable  to  a  meet- 
ing on  the  12th  or  any  date  about  that  time.  I 
think  the  12th  would  be  the  earliest,  and  it  may  be 
that  even  that  is  a  little  early  from  the  standpoint 
of  making  the  practical  preparations  which  are 
necessary.  But  the  date  of  August  12  is  accept- 
able to  us. 

Type  of  Meeting  Contemplated 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  another  point,  we  have 
said  that  we  would  like  to  have  any  such  meeting 
loithin  the  framework  of  the  Security  Council. 
Could  you  tell  us  specifically,  sir,  whether  this 
means  that  we  reserve  the  right  to  introduce  reso- 
lutions, have  votes,  and,  if  necessary,  to  use  the 
veto  in  considering  any  Soviet  charge  of  aggres- 
sion? 

A.  "Well,  we  have  never  yet  used  the  veto,  and 
I  hope  we  never  shall  have  to  use  the  veto  on  any 
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such  issue.  Now  I  don't  myself  think  that  a 
meeting  of  tlie  type  that  is  contemplated  is  going 
to  be  served  by  the  introduction  of  controversial 
resolutions  and  voting  upon  them.  But  the 
United  States  cannot  prevent  any  member  of  the 
Council  that  wants  to  from  introducing  a  reso- 
lution and  calling  for  a  vote  on  it.  Therefore  we 
cannot  preclude  that  development.  But  we  don't 
ourselves  seek  this  kind  of  a  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  merely  registering  votes. 

We  have  already  registered  votes.  The  Soviet 
Union  brought  a  resolution  of  condemnation. 
That  failed,  with  only  one  vote  in  its  favor — the 
vote  of  the  Soviet  Union.  There  have  been  also 
resolutions  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations 
forces  and  representation  in  T^banon,  so  that  the 
United  States  forces  could  get  out.  That  reso- 
lution was  defeated  by  only  one  vote — the  veto 
vote  of  the  Soviet  Union.* 

Now  I  don't  think  there  is  any  point  in  going 
through  that  jirocess  again.  I  think,  if  there  is 
such  a  meeting,  we  should  ti-y  to  deal  construc- 
tively with  the  problems  that  I  have  mentioned 
and  bring  about  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  gi-eat  danger  from  the  political  in- 
stability which  now  reigns  fi'om  the  use  of  the 
means  of  mdirect  aggression.  I  think  that,  un- 
less there  is  some  check  to  those  processes,  unless 
ways  are  found  to  discourage  them,  indeed  there 
may  be  a  very  real  threat  to  the  peace. 

President  Eisenhower  in  one  of  his  letters  ^ 
pointed  out  that  there  was  a  succession  of  events 
of  aggression,  direct  and  indirect,  against  small 
nations,  which  led  up  to  World  War  II.  He  also 
recalled,  and  I  have  recalled  here  jjreviously,  I 
think,  the  fact  that  at  that  time  the  Soviet  Union 
urged  what  it  called  the  "nonaggressive"  coun- 
tries, such  as  France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
intervene  to  stop  this  indirect  aggression,  and 
pointed  out  that  otherwise,  unless  it  were  checked, 
it  would  inevitably  lead  into  World  War  II,  as 
indeed  it  did. 

Now  we  may  be  faced  with  a  situation  of  that 
kind.  And  I  would  hope  very  much  that,  if 
President  Eisenhower  talked  along  those  terms  to 
Mr.  Khrushchev,  there  could  perhaps  out  of  that 
talk  come  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
potential  danger  to  the  peace  out  of  practices  that 
are  now  being  followed  and  that  all  of  us  who 
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want  peace  should  ti-y  earnestly  to  find  the  ways 
to  assure  that  methods  of  that  sort  are  abandoned, 
or  at  least  they  become  the  exception  and  not,  as 
they  now  seem  to  be,  the  rule. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary .1  how  do  we  stand  then  on  Mr. 
Hammarskjold'' s  proposal  for  the  creation  of  a 
siiicommittee  of  the  Security  Coxmcil,  lohich 
might  meet  privately  and  then  report  back  to  the 
full  Security  Council? 

A.  I  am  frankly  not  aware  that  Mr.  Ham- 
marskjold  made  such  a  proposal.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible he  did.  But  I  don't  think  that  you  need  to 
formalize  the  situation  by  creating  subcommittees 
which  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  subterfuge  of 
merely  denyiiig  other  members  of  the  Council  a 
voice.  At  meetings  of  this  sort  there  are  always 
talks  that  take  place  outside  of  the  Council  cham- 
ber. I  have  been  to  a  good  many  mternational 
conferences  in  my  lifetime,  and  I  never  yet  have 
been  to  one  where  there  were  not  talks  that  went 
on  outside — not  talks  exclusively  between  just  two 
people.  Everybody  talks  around  in  little  groups 
privately  in  corridors,  dinners,  luncheons,  and  so 
forth.  Those  are  the  things  which  often  make  a 
conference  fruitful. 

But  in  my  opinion  you  do  not  need  to  formalize 
a  procedure  which  might  have  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing the  members  who  weren't  on  the  subcommit- 
tee in  effect  without  any  voice  or  any  opportunity 
to  be  heard  in  what  went  on.  I  say  that  with  all 
deference  to  Mr.  Hammarskjold,  whom  I  have  the 
gi-eatest  regard  for,  and  not  knowing  whether  or 
not  and  just  what  his  precise  proposal  was. 

Question  of  Outside  Representation 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  loay,  sir,  that  India  could 
have  a  representative,  as  both  the  Russia7is  and 
British  have  suggested? 

A.  Well,  there  could,  of  course,  be  an  invitation 
to  India  to  participate  as  a  nation  interested  in 
the  subject.  Of  course,  one  would  have  to  con- 
sider whether,  if  you  invited  India  under  that 
provision  of  the  charter,  you  would  not  have  to 
invite  so  many  more  countries  that  the  conference 
would  become  practically  unmanageable.  I  i-e- 
member  that,  when  we  were  sitting  in  somewhat 
of  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  Security  Council 
at  the  time  of  the  Suez  affair,  where  most  of  the 
governments  were  represented  by  foreign  min- 
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isters,  there  was  then  a  request  by  a  great  many 
countries  to  be  heard  on  the  jirounds  tliat  they 
were  interested  in  the  operation  of  the  Suez  CanaL 
And  indeed  they  were.  But  finally  we  reached 
a  point  where  the  numbers  were  such  that  it  was 
clear  they  could  not  all  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  participate  personally  in  the  discussion,  and  a 
way  was  found  for  presenting  their  point  of  view 
in  writing.  I  realize  that  that  would  not  be 
satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  some  of  the 
countries  we  have  in  mind.  But  there  is  a  very 
serious  problem  if  you  start  going  beyond  the 
composition  of  the  Security  Council  and  the 
mandatory  provision  that  a  party  to  a  dispute 
must  be  heard.  They  have  a  right  to  be  heard, 
and  I  would  suppose  in  this  case  that  would  include 
Lebanon  and  Jordan.  If  you  go  beyond  that, 
then  you  get  youi-self  involved  in  a  whole  series 
of  perplexing  difficulties. 

As  Pi'esident  P^isenhower  said  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Mr.  Khmshchev,"  when  you  start  to  im- 
provise new  rules,  you  generally  don't  save  time 
but  you  get  yourself  involved  in  a  whole  series  of 
new  problems. 

There  are  demands  to  participate  that  are  pour- 
ing in  fi'om  all  over  the  world.  Now  you  can  deal 
with  them  in  an  orderly  way  at  the  Security 
Council,  and  I  think  the  orderly  way  will  have  to 
be  to  hold  down  the  outside  representation  be- 
cause otherwise  you  had  better  adjourn  into  a 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  -seewi  to  he  saying  this 
afternoon  that  you  and  the  President  do  not  en- 
visage this  conference  as  the  Geneva  one  of  ''55  in 
dealing  with  general  world  tensions  hut  rather  as 
a  kind  of  international  grand  jury  in  which  we 
would  develop  our  indictment  of  indirect  aggres- 
sion and  would  attempt  to  dismiss  or  dispel  their 
accusation  of  direct  aggression.  Is  that  a  fair 
inference?  And,  if  it  is,  do  you  think  that  it  is 
neither  wise  nor  necessary  now  for  us  to  enunci- 
ate a  new  program  of  permanent  stabilization  in 
the  Middle  East? 

A.  Well,  that  is  a  jiretty  complicated  question. 
(Laughter) 

Q.  I  didn't  m,ean  it  to  he  complicated. 

A.  Let  me  say,  as  far  as  the  first  half  of  it  is 
concerned,  I  have  expressed  myself  very  badly  in- 
deed if  I  gave  the  impression  that  I  felt  that  all 
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that  would  come  out  of  this  conference  would  be 
our  rebuttal  of  Soviet  charges  that  we  were  guilty 
of  aggression  in  the  area.  I  have,  I  hope,  pointed 
out  this :  that,  if  the  practices  of  indirect  aggres- 
sion as  they  are  being  developed  at  the  present 
time  are  allowed  to  persist  in  the  world,  and  if  no 
way  is  found  to  check  that,  then  I  think  the  world 
is  indeed  in  grave  danger  of  war.  I  believe  that 
that  can  be  made  apparent — should  be  made  ap- 
parent. Also  I  believe  that,  if  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  want  a  war,  they  will  almost,  have  to 
agree  that  these  practices  should  be  brought  under 
some  kind  of  control  by  the  United  Nations. 

Now,  if  that  is  not  a  constmctive  proposal,  I 
don't  know  what  could  be  a  constructive  pro- 
posal. And  if  that  principle  is  accepted  and  if 
you  create  the  conditions  which  will  create  po- 
litical stability,  which  will  not  necessarily  freeze 
the  existing  situation,  perpetuate  the  status  quo, 
but  allow  it  to  be  changed  by  orderly  methods 
which  do  not  involve  direct  or  indirect  aggi'ession, 
then  you  will  have  laid  tlie  foundation  luider 
which  a  great  many  additional  things  can  grow. 

Those  things,  I  think,  cannot  be  fully  dealt  wuth 
although  they  can  be  generally  portrayed  perhaps 
at  such  a  meeting.  But  you  cannot  at  such  a  meet- 
ing as  this  develop  detailed  economic  programs, 
in  my  opinion.  You  can  create  the  climate  which 
makes  them  possible.  You  can  indicate  them  in 
general  terms.  But  the  full  development  of  that 
would  have  to  be,  I  think,  a  further  step. 

Policy  Toward  Arab  Nationalism 

Q.  What  I  have  in  mind  in  the  second  part  of 
the  question,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  I  may  just  get  hack 
to  it— 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  — ivas  whether  or  not  you  felt  inside  or  out- 
side a  suiwmit  meeting  it  wa-s  timely  now  or  would 
he  timely  in  the  very  near  future  to  give  our  pol- 
icy toward  Arah  nationalism,  for  instance,  and 
give  our  policy  toward — or  reemm.ciate  it,  if  you 
prefer  to  put  it  that  way — what  our  policy  is  to- 
ward a  peace  conference  hetween  Israel  and  the 
Arah  states,  leaving  these  precise  economic  pro- 
grams until  later? 

A.  "Well,  I  think  that,  if  you  found  a  receptive 
atmosphere  on  some  of  these  basic  questions,  it 
would  open  the  way  to  further  solutions  of  such 
matters  as  you  discuss.     Now  let  me  say  on  Arab 
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nationalism  there  is  no  opposition  that  I  know  of 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  Arab  national- 
ism. There  are  plenty  of  good  reasons  why  there 
should  be  greater  unity  among  the  Arab  nations. 
The  United  States  encourages  that.  We  were 
among  the  early  nations  to  recognize  the  U.A.R. 
when  it  was  formed.  Some  of  our  friends  held 
back.  We  did  not.  We  knew  it  had  some  un- 
desirable implications,  but,  because  we  did  not 
want  to  be  in  opposition  to  this  increased  Arab 
unity,  we  granted  recognition.  We  were  prepared 
to  grant  recognition  to  the  Arab  Union,  another 
step  toward  unity.  There  is  no  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  an  increased  Arab 
unity  which  expresses,  and  gives  an  opportunity 
to,  the  aspirations  of  the  Arab  peoples.  That  is 
one  thing.  Whether  or  not  in  this  area  of  the 
world  or  other  areas  of  the  world  processes  of 
indirect  aggression  become  accepted  as  proper 
instruments  of  national  policy,  that  is  a  very 
different  thing.  That  does  affect  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  world. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  next  month,  sir,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  he  dealing  with  the  Soviets  in  a  space 
race  to  the  moon  and  in  the  form  of  a  so-called 
'■'■fotshot''''  at  the  moon.  If  we  have  an  American 
achievement,  if  we  win,  what  will  be  our  pro- 
prietary rights,  if  any?     (Laughter) 

Q.  And,  if  so,  will  we  turn  them  over  to  the 
U.N.?     (Laughter) 

A.  You  know,  I  studied  my  international  law 
quite  a  few  years  ago,  before  it  embraced  these 
subjects.  I  think  you  will  have  to  call  on  one 
who  has  gone  to  law  school  more  recently  than  me 
to  get  the  answer  to  that  question. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  pro- 
fessed to  he  concerned  at  our  alleged  concern  about 
security  problems  involved  in  any  summit  con- 
ference in  New  York.  Do  you  think  the  security 
problems  in  New  York  would  he  such  as  to  make 
it  impossible  or  difficxdt  to  hold  a  summit  meeting 
there? 

A.  I  do  not  think  so.  The  check  which  we 
have  made  with  the  authorities  in  New  York  in- 
dicates that  they  do  not  think  so. 

Recognition  of  Present  Government  in  Iraq 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  believe  that  there  is 
a  danger  that  the  quick  recognition  being  given 


to  the  present  Government  in  Iraq  may  encourage  '\ 
revolution  and  violence  in  Lebanon  and  Jordan? 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  the  case,  although 
certainly  that  is  a  legitimate  question  to  put. 
Tliis  matter  was  discussed  in  London  on  Sunday 
and  Monday  when  I  was  there.'  It  was  the  com- 
bined judgment  of  our  friends  there,  such  as 
Turkey,  Iran,  and  Pakistan,  that  the  recognition 
was  on  the  whole  desirable  and  would  not  have 
the  consequence  which  you  indicate.  Therefore 
we  shall  probably  ourselves  go  along  in  that 
judgment.'  They  are  closer  to  the  scene  than  we 
are.  Certainly  they  are  more  subject  to  that 
danger  than  we  are.  So,  if  they  think  that  under 
the  circumstances  recognition  is  the  wise  and 
prudent  course,  we  would  give  a  great  deal  of 
weight  to  their  judgment  in  the  matter. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  consider  in  your 
thinking  about  the  suimnit  conference  that  its  end 
result  ivould  he  expressed  in  terms  of  peoples''  at- 
titudes, Mr.  Khrushchev^s  realisation  about  in- 
direct aggression,  or,  as  one  of  your  earlier  re- 
marks indicate,  that  the  Security  Council  meeting 
with  heads  of  government  would  actually  set  or 
create  and  set  in  motion  some  machinery  to  do 
away  with  indirect  aggression? 

A.  I  would  suppose  that  the  creation  of  ma- 
chinery could  not  be  formalized  or  finalized  at 
such  a  meeting  as  this  because,  when  you  pass 
from  the  general  to  the  particular,  you  always 
find  a  great  many  practical  problems  that  liave  to 
be  dealt  with.  Probably  they  could  not  be  dealt 
with  within  the  compass  of  this  meeting.  But 
there  are  a  number  of  ideas  that  are  floating 
around  as  to  action  which  might  be  taken  to  deal 
with  this  problem  of  indirect  aggression.  For 
example,  one  of  the  new  instrumentalities  that  is 
extremely  potent  in  doing  what  the  United  Na- 
tions has  condemned,  that  is,  the  fomenting  of 
civil  strife  from  without,  is  the  broadcasting  from 
one  country  into  another. 

Now  it  has  been  suggested,  for  example,  that 
that  kind  of  a  thing,  while  it  can't  be  controlled 
and  regulated  consistently  with  our  ideas  of  the 
freedom  of  the  media  of  information,  could  at 
least  be  checked  on  by  the  United  Nations — re- 
ported on — so  that,  if  it  seemed  to  reach  a  point 


'  Secretary  Dulles  attended  a  Ministerial  meeting  of 
the  Baghdad  Pact  at  London  July  28-29  (see  p.  272). 
'  For  an  announcement  of  U.S.  recognition,  see  p.  273. 
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where  it  constituted  aggression,  a  report  to  that 
elFect  could  bo  made.  I  just  throw  that  out  as 
one  sample  of  what  might  be  done. 

Now,  to  work  out  the  details  of  that  would  re- 
quire more  study  than  could  be  given  at  this  time. 
But  if  in  principle  it  were  felt  that  this  was  a 
dangerous  process,  this  indirect  aggression,  and 
there  was  a  genuine  realization  of  the  danger  to 
all  of  us  that  could  flow  from  it,  I  believe  that 
that  change  of  attitude,  as  you  put  it,  would  tlien 
permit  some  of  these  things  to  be  worked  out.  But 
the  technical  workout  would  probably  have  to 
come  later. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretaty,  there  seems  to  ie  a  reluc- 
tance by  General  de  Gaulle  to  attend  the  summit 
conference  under  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  sponsorship.  If  he  refuses  to  go  under 
the  United  Nations  sponsorship  of  the  Security 
Council,  will  the  swnmit  conference  ie  held 
anyway? 

A.  I  think  that,  if  some  of  the  other  heads  of 
government  came,  the  meeting  would  proceed,  al- 
though I  know  that  everybody  would  be  very 
regretful  if  General  de  Gaulle  felt  that  he  could 
not  personally  be  there.  I  am  sure  that  France 
would  be  very  adequately  represented,  but,  of 
course,  we  would  all  hope  that  General  de  Gaulle 
could  be  there. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  anything  in  this 
contemplated  summit  meeting  that  wmdd  prevent 
the  Russians  from  coming  there  with  the  broad 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  Middle  East  on  sev- 
eral broad  economic,  political,  and  so  on  plans, 
and,  if  they  should  do  that,  how  would  we  meet 
it? 

A.  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that 
would  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  or  anybody  else 
from  outlining  a  broad  picture  of  what  might 
happen  in  the  area  in  the  way  of  economic  devel- 
opment. I  have  great  reservations  as  to  whether 
tliis  particular  meeting  could  deal  with  these 
things  except  in  a  general  way.  Certainly  it  is 
our  position,  the  United  States  position,  that  con- 
structive economic  developments  really  have  to  be 
dependent  upon  a  greater  measure  of  political 
stability  and  political  security  than  exists  at  the 
present  time.  When  the  principal  personalities 
in  a  government  are  living  in  daily  fear  of  mur- 
der and  assassination,  it's  very  hard  to  get  their 


minds  onto  a  problem  of  economic  development 
for  the  next  20  years.  They  are  more  interested 
in  the  next  20  minutes. 

Conditions  for  Withdrawal  of  Troops 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  saying  that  there 
inust  be  political  stability  in  the  Middle  East,  at 
least  in  Lebanon  and  Jordan,  before  the  United 
States  and  Britain  can  withdraio  their  troops, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  that  stability  there  must 
be  some  indication  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  stop 
what  you  term  indirect  aggression? 

A.  I  don't  like  to  adopt  precisely  those  words 
because  there  are  certain  other  matters  which  I 
know  you  would  recognize  were  relevant.  For 
example,  whatever  our  views  may  be,  we  would 
not  stay  in  Lebanon  after  we  had  been  asked  to 
withdraw  by  the  duly  constituted  Government  of 
Lebanon.  We  might  not  think  it  was  wise  to 
withdraw,  but  we  would  withdraw  under  those 
conditions.  By  and  large,  we  would  think  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  greater  measure  of  political 
stability  when  we  come  out  than  was  the  case 
when  we  went  in.    That  would  be  our  hope. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  documenting  your  thesis 
of  indirect  aggression,  how  far  back  do  you  in- 
tend to  go,  and  what  areas  do  you  intend  to  cover? 

A.  The  particular  area  that  is  being  dealt  with 
here  is  the  area  of  the  Middle  East.  But  I  would 
suppose  that  any  procedures  that  were  adopted 
would  have  general  applicability.  The  resolu- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
for  instance,  the  "Peace  Through  Deeds"  reso- 
lution of  1950,^  which  condemned  the  fomenting 
of  civil  strife  from  without  as  among  the  worst 
of  all  international  crimes — that  didn't  say  the 
fomenting  of  civil  strife  in  the  Middle  East  was 
the  worst  of  all  crimes.  It  was  general  in  its 
character.  And,  while  the  particular  matter 
which  brings  this  thing  to  a  head  at  the  moment 
is  in  the  Middle  East,  the  problem  is  more  gen- 
eral. You  may  remember  that  before  the  Second 
World  War  there  was  aggression  against  small 
countries,  some  of  it  indirect  aggression,  going 
on  in  the  Far  East.  You  also  had  it  going  on  in 
Europe.    You  also  had  it  going  on  in  Africa. 

Well,  at  the  moment,  the  tension  is  focused  on 
the  situation  in  the  Middle  East.    But  the  disease 


'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  13,  1950,  p.  767. 
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you're  trying  to  deal  with  has  the  potentiality  of 
having  evil  effects  almost  anywhere  in  the  woi'ld. 
I  think  any  solution  that  is  sought  and  found 
ought  to  be  of  general  applicability. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  had  understood  that  the 
principal  requirement  for  a  decision  to  withdraw 
United  States  troops  from  Lebanon  was  a  satis- 
factory action  hy  the  United  Nations  to  secure  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  the  country.  Now 
you  did  not  state  that  qualification  when  you 
said.,  "TFe  would  withdraw  if  asked  hy  a  duly 
constituted  Government  of  Lebanon  to  do  so." 
Is  this  another  basis  for  withdrawal? 

A.  Well,  it  has  always  been  inherent  in  our  po- 
sition in  Lebanon  that  we  were  there  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  duly  constituted  Government  of 
Lebanon  and  that  we  would  not  stay  after  a  duly 
constituted  Government  of  Lebanon  asked  us  to 
come  out.  Now  I  put  that  on  as  an  appendage 
to  the  question  I  had  been  asked,  which  was 
whether  in  general  we  did  not  want  our  with- 
drawal to  be  coincident  with  the  establishment  of 
better  conditions  of  international  stability 
through  the  United  Nations  processes  or  other- 
wise. 

Now  the  action  wliich  the  Secretary-General 
is  taking  along  the  lines  of  the  Japanese  resolu- 
tion "  tends  to  be  another  measure  which  the 
United  Nations  can  take.  And  the  precedent  set 
there  might  also  have  general  applicability. 

I  gave  one  illustration  of  what  might  be  done. 
A  good  many  people  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
standing  group  of  the  United  Nations  which  could 
go  to  any  place  which  felt  itself  endangered  by 
this  type  of  indirect  aggression  and  throw  a  kind 
of  mantle  of  security  around  it.  If  that  were  done 
in  Lebanon,  perhaps  in  Jordan,  that  would  per- 
haps establish  a  precedent. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  since  the  Kremlin  has  been 
intent  for  a  long  time  on  trying  to  split  the  West- 
ern allies,  has  it  been  disturbing  to  us  that  Mr.  de 
Gaulle  seemed  to  prefer  Khrushchev''s  proposal 
for  a  summit  meeting  to  our  oion? 

A.  I  do  not  tlunk  that  that  difference  touches 
in  any  way  upon  the  fundamentals  of  our  rela- 
tionship or  upon  our  alliance.  Naturally,  we 
would  like  it  if  we  all  agreed.  But  I  have  often- 
times pointed  out  that  one  quality  which  the  free 
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nations  have  and  must  have  is  diversity.  And 
diversity,  if  shown  within  i-easonable  limits,  would 
not  break  the  free  world  apart.  Tliis  will  not 
break  it  apart. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  see  any  prospect  in 
this  matter  of  indirect  aggression  of  getting  bach 
into  that  debate  that  has  been  going  on  in  the 
United  Nations  for  several  sessions  now  on  writ- 
ing into  the  charter  or  by  resolution  a  definition 
of  aggression? 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  desirable.  I  i-e- 
member  that  it  was  discussed  at  San  Francisco  in 
'45.  I  can  remember  very  well  Mr.  Anthony 
Eden,  who  was  there  at  that  time,  saying  he  was 
opposed  to  any  definition  of  aggression  because, 
when  you  tried  to  define  what  aggression  is,  then 
somebody  can  almost  always  find  a  way  around  it. 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 


Ministerial  Meeting 
off  Baghdad  Pact 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  declaration  issued  at 
London  on  July  28  by  the  nations  attending  the 
Ministerial  ineeting  of  the  Baghdad  Pact,  to- 
gether loith  the  text  of  a  final  communique  issued 
on  July  29  at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 


TEXT  OF  DECLARATION 

Press  release  431  dated  July  29 

1.  The  members  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  attending 
the  Ministerial  meeting  in  London  have  re- 
examined their  position  in  the  light  of  recent 
events  and  conclude  that  the  need  wliich  called  the 
Pact  into  being  is  greater  than  ever.  These  mem- 
bers declare  their  determination  to  maintain  their 
collective  security  and  to  resist  aggression,  direct 
or  indirect. 

2.  Under  the  Pact  collective  security  arrange- 
ments have  been  instituted.  Joint  military  plan- 
ning has  been  advanced  and  area  economic  proj- 
ects have  been  promoted.  Relationships  are 
being  established  with  other  free  world  nations 
associated  for  collective  security. 

3.  The  question  of  whether  substantive  altera- 
tions should  be  made  in  the  Pact  and  its  organiza- 
tion or  whether  the  Pact  will  be  continued  in  its 
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present  form  is  under  consideration  by  the  Gov- 
ernments concerned.  However,  tlie  nations  repre- 
sented at  the  meetinjr  in  London  reaffirmed  their 
determination  to  strengthen  fnrtlier  their  united 
defence  posture  in  the  area. 

4.  Article  I  of  the  Pact  of  Mutual  Co-opera- 
tion signed  at  Baghdad  on  February  24,  1955  ^ 
provides  that  the  parties  will  co-operate  for  their 
security  and  defence  and  that  such  measures  as 
they  agree  to  take  to  give  eifect  to  this  co-operation 
may  form  the  subject  of  special  agreements. 
Similarly,  the  United  States,  in  tlie  interest  of 
world  peace,  and  pursuant  to  existing  Congres- 
sional authorisation,  agrees  to  co-operate  with  the 
nations  making  this  Declaration  for  their  security 
and  defence,  and  will  promptly  enter  into  agree- 
ments designed  to  give  effect  to  this  co-operation. 

Manouchehr  Eghbal 

Prime  Minister  of  Iran 

Malik  Fieoz  Khan  Noon 

Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan 

Adnan  Menderes 

Priine  Minister  of  Turkey 

Harold  Macmillan 

Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

John  Foster  Dulles 

Secretary  of  State,  United  States  of  America 


A  significant  Declaration  was  signed  on  July 
28.  The  member  governments  represented  wel- 
comed the  new  initiative  of  the  United  States  as 
set  out  in  paragraph  4  of  the  Declaration,  whereby 
the  United  States  agreed  to  cooperate  with  the 
other  nations  making  the  Declaration  for  their 
security  and  defence. 

The  Ministers  exchanged  views  on  the  world 
situation  with  particular  reference  to  the  Middle 
East.  They  expressed  their  concern  at  the  recent 
examples  of  aggression  by  indirect  means.  This 
represents  a  spreading  and  dangerous  threat  to 
the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
sovereign  states  and  should  be  combatted  by  all 
possible  legitimate  means  including  action  by  the 
United  Nations.  In  this  connection,  the  Ministers 
appreciated  the  recent  prompt  action  taken  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  international  law 
and  in  conformity  with  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
of  America  in  responding  to  the  call  for  help  of  the 
lawful  governments  of  Lebanon  and  Jordan. 

The  Ministers  agreed  to  maintain  the  close  con- 
tact existing  between  their  Governments  in  order 
to  achieve  the  aims  and  purposes  of  their  associ- 
ation for  mutual  cooperation  and  to  strengthen 
their  ability  to  resist  direct  or  indirect  aggression. 


TEXT  OF  COMMUNIQUE 

The  Baghdad  Pact  Council  met,  as  previously 
scheduled,  in  London  on  July  28  and  July  29.  The 
delegations  from  member  countries  present  were 
led  by : 

(i)  His  Excellency  Dr.  Manouchehr  Eghbal, 
Prime  Minister,  Iran. 

(ii)  His  Excellency  Malik  Firoz  Khan  Noon, 
Prime  Minister,  Pakistan. 

(iii)  His  Excellency  Mr.  Adnan  Menderes, 
Prime  Minister,  Turkey. 

(iv)  The  Right  Honourable  Harold  Macmil- 
lan, Prime  Minister,  United  Kingdom. 

The  United  States  delegation  was  led  by  Secre- 
tai-y  of  State,  the  Honourable  John  Foster  Dulles. 

Mr.  Harold  Macmillan,  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  was  in  the  chair. 


U.S.  Recognizes  Government 
of  Republic  of  Iraq 

Press  release  440  dated  Angnst  2 

The  U.S.  Ambassador  in  Baghdad  on  August  2 
delivered  a  note  ^  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Eepublic  of  Iraq  taking  note  of  the 
assurances  transmitted  through  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  that  Iraq  declares 
itself  bound  by  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
its  other  international  obligations.  In  the  note 
the  U.S.  Government  accepted  these  assurances 
and  extended  recognition  to  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Iraq  with  the  expression  of  its 
good  wishes.  Ambassador  Waldemar  J.  Gallman 
continues  in  his  post  as  Ambassador  to  Iraq. 


'  Not  printed  here. 


'  Not  printed  here. 
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Presidesit  Suggests  August  12  as  Date  for  Special  Session 
of  Security  Council  on  Middle  East  Problem 


FoUovnng  is  an  exchange  of  correspondence  be- 
tween President  Eisenhower  and  Nikita  Khru- 
shchev, Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics} 


THE  PRESIDENT  TO  PREMIER   KHRUSHCHEV 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  1 

August  1, 1958 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  For  several  centuries 
personal  correspondence  between  Heads  of  Gov- 
ernment and  Heads  of  State  has  been  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  channel  of  communication  when 
the  normal  diplomatic  channels  seemed  unable  to 
carry  the  full  burden.  However,  it  has  always 
been  recognized — not  just  as  a  matter  of  diplo- 
matic form  but  as  a  requirement  of  efficacy— that 
the  essential  ingredient  in  such  correspondence, 
whether  confidential  or  public,  was  a  tone  of  seri- 
ous purpose  and  an  absence  of  invective. 

It  is  in  this  tradition  that  I  reply  to  your  letter 
of  July  28. 

I  consider  it  quite  inaccurate  for  you,  both  im- 
plicitly and  explicitly,  to  convey  the  impression 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
embarked  on  a  policy  of  delay  based  on  niggling 
procedural  argument.  The  fact  is  that  the  differ- 
ences between  us  are  not  procedural  but  basic. 

Very  simply,  the  two  basic  points  which  the 
United  States  has  stated  many  times  in  the  past, 
and  which  I  repeat  now,  are  (a)  do  all  of  us,  the 
Charter  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  agree 
that  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  has  the 
principal  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security;  and  (b)  shall 


'  For  the  July  19  and  22  and  July  23  and  25  exchanges 
of  letters,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  11, 1958,  p.  229. 
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small  nations  as  well  as  a  few  so-called  "great 
powers"  have  a  part  in  the  making  of  decisions 
which  inevitably  involve  them? 

As  to  my  first  point— AVhat  of  the  United  Na- 
tions ?  It  was  created  out  of  the  travail  of  World 
War  II  to  establish  a  world  of  order  and  of 
justice.  It  embodied  and  still  embodies  the  hopes 
of  mankind.  At  this  juncture,  when  you  claim 
peace  is  endangered,  you  would  push  it  aside — we 
would  invoke  its  processes. 

This  leads  to  my  second  point— What  of  the 
smaller  powers  of  this  world?  Shall  they  be 
ignored  or  shall  the  small  nations  be  represented 
in  the  making  of  decisions  which  inevitably  in- 
volve them?  History  has  certainly  given  us 
ample  proof  that  a  nation's  capacity  to  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  mankind  is  not  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  number  of  divisions  it  can  put  in  the 
field.  You  must  be  aware,  as  I  am,  of  the  many 
very  specific  proposals  made  these  last  years  by 
the  so-called  smaller  powers  which  have  been  of 
great  value  to  all  of  us. 

The  stated  assumption  in  your  letter  that  the 
decisions  of  five  great  powers  will  be  happily  ac- 
cepted by  all  other  interested  powers  seems  to 
indicate  an  attitude  on  your  part  which  could 
have  dangerous  consequences  in  the  future  for 
the  smaller  powers  of  this  world. 

Your  position,  which  means  that  the  desires, 
the  dignity,  in  fact  the  security,  of  the  smaller 
nations  should  be  disregarded,  is  one  which  the 
United  States  has  consistently  opposed  and  con- 
tinues to  oppose  today.  Essentially  you  are  pro- 
posing that  we  should  join  you  in  a  policy  remi- 
niscent of  the  system  of  political  domination  you 
imposed  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  United  States 
cannot  accept  that  point  of  view. 

The  problem  of  the  Middle  East  is  not  one  of 
a  threat  of  aggression  by  the  United  States  but 
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rather  the  threat,  by  others,  of  further  indirect 
aggression  against  independent  states.  This  prob- 
lem is  clearly  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council. 

I  am,  tlierefore,  instructing  the  United  States 
Permanent  Representative  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  seek  a  special  meeting  on  or  about  August 
12  of  the  Security  Council  under  Article  28  (2), 
whicli  would  permit  direct  discussions  among 
Heads  of  Governments  and  Foreign  Ministers.  I 
would  hope  that  you  would  similarly  instruct 
your  Permanent  Representative.  Such  a  meeting 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  Council  to  discharge 
its  responsibilities  in  the  manner  contemplated 
by  the  Charter. 

As  for  the  place  of  the  meeting,  the  United 
States  agrees  that  the  meeting  might  be  held 
elsewhere  than  New  York  City  but  we  could 
not  agree  to  the  meeting  being  held  in  Moscow. 
The  memory  of  the  well-organized  mass  demon- 
stration and  serious  damage  to  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  Moscow  is  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
the  American  people. 

If  such  a  meeting  is  arranged,  I  expect  to  at- 
tend and  participate  and  I  hope  that  you  would 
do  likewise. 

Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 


PREMIER   KHRUSHCHEV  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Unofficial  translation 

Mr.  President  :  I  received  your  communication  of  July 
25  wliich  is  an  answer  to  my  communication  of  July  23 
regarding  the  convocation  of  a  conference  of  Heads  of 
Government. 

Regrettably,  I  am  obliged  to  state  that  in  this  reply 
the  Government  of  the  USA  diverges  from  its  position 
taken  on  July  22  about  an  urgent  convocation  of  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Heads  of  Government  for  examining 
the  situation  in  the  area  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  Government  of  the  USA  is 
carrying  on  matters  to  delay  the  convocation  of  the 
conference  of  the  Heads  of  Government  and  does  not 
want  that  this  conference  should  take  urgent  measures 
for  the  peaceful  solution  of  the  military  conflict  that  has 
arisen  in  the  region  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East. 

It  cannot  but  be  noted  that  your  agreement  to  the 
convocation  of  the  conference  of  the  Heads  of  Govern- 
ment within  the  framework  of  the  Security  Council, 
which  you  mentioned  in  your  communication  of  July 
22,  was  positively  interpreted  in  all  countries.  The 
agreement  of  the  USSR,  the  USA,  Great  Britain,  France 


and  India  regarding  the  meeting  of  the  Heads  of  Govern- 
ment brought  some  reassurance,  and  the  peoples  with 
full  justification  expected  that  this  conference  would 
take  place  as  soon  as  possible  and  would  guarantee  the 
preservation  and  strengthening  of  peace  in  the  Near  and 
Middle  East.  The  Soviet  Government  expressed  its 
agreement  with  this  proposal  of  Mr.  Macmillan,  inasmuch 
as  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  proposing  to 
carry  out  a  conference  of  the  Heads  of  Government 
within  the  framework  of  the  Security  Council,  stated 
explicitly  that  in  the  course  of  this  conference  it  was 
not  desirable  to  introduce  any  resolutions  if  they  do 
not  originate  from  previous  agreement  and  that  the 
objective  of  our  joint  work  would  be  to  achieve  fruitful 
agreement  and  not  the  fixation  of  disagreements  by 
means  of  voting. 

Your  current  reply  represents  a  step  backwards  from 
the  achieved  agreement  and,  naturally,  cannot  but  evoke 
serious  anxiety  among  the  peoples.  The  Government 
of  the  USA  proposes  that  instead  of  the  examination 
by  the  Heads  of  Government  of  the  five  powers  of  the 
situation  dangerous  for  peace  in  the  Near  and  Middle 
Ea.st,  this  question  should  again  be  transferred  to  a 
regular  session  of  the  Security  Council  of  the  UN.  This 
proposal  is  now  also  supported  by  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Macmillan.  But  what  can  this 
bring?  You,  of  course,  know  well  that  the  Security 
Council,  as  the  experience  of  its  last  sessions  showed, 
is  not  capable  in  its  regular  meetings  to  adopt  an  urgent 
and  effective  solution  for  this  question.  In  this  region 
an  unceasing  accumulation  of  armed  forces  is  taking 
place  and  it  more  and  more  is  becoming  a  powder- 
magazine  which  can  explode  from  the  smallest  spark 
and  evoke  a  world  catastrophe. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  necessary  in  the  quickest 
manner  for  the  Heads  of  Government  of  the  five  powers — 
the  USSR,  the  USA,  Great  Britain,  France  and  India — 
to  meet,  with  the  participation  of  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  UN,  who  being  invested  with  high  authority  could 
reach  an  agreement  about  the  quick  termination  of  the 
military  conflict  in  the  region  of  the  Near  and  Middle 
East  and  about  mea.sures  for  preserving  and  strengthen- 
ing universal  peace. 

It  is  entirely  evident  that  if  we  with  complete  sin- 
cerity desire  to  find  a  way  for  reducing  tension  then  we 
must  agree  that  in  the  present  Instance  these  five  powers 
must  first  reach  agreement  on  the  necessary  measures 
for  preserving  and  strengthening  peace.  Can  anyone 
doubt  that,  if  these  powers  succeed  in  reaching  agree- 
ment about  the  immediate  termination  of  the  armed 
conflict  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  any  other  state 
which  is  actually  interested  in  strengthening  peace  would 
welcome  and  support  such  a   solution    (sic). 

The  proposal  of  Mr.  Macmillan  on  July  22  about  hold- 
ing a  conference  of  the  Heads  of  Government  within  the 
framework  of  the  Security  Council  envisaged  a  meeting 
of  the  Heads  of  Government  of  such  a  character.  But,  as 
I  have  already  noted,  at  the  present  time  you,  Mr. 
President,  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain 
diverge  from  this  proposal.  One  cannot  but  see  that  in 
this  manner  a  course  is  being  taken  in  order  to  bury  the 
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agreement  already  achieved  about  the  most  rapid  meeting 
of  the  Heads  of  Government  of  the  USSR,  the  USA,  Great 
Britain,  France  and  India. 

We  cannot  accept  this. 

The  Soviet  Government  firmly  stands  on  the  position 
of  struggling  for  the  preservation  and  strengthening  of 
peace,  on  the  position  of  the  peaceful  co-existence  of 
states  irrespective  of  their  social-economic  systems.  The 
Soviet  Government  consistently  comes  out  for  the  solu- 
tion of  conflicts  by  peaceful  means  through  negotiations. 
Therefore  we  insist  upon  the  immediate  thwarting  of 
aggression,  upon  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  troops  of 
the  interventionists  from  the  territories  of  Lebanon  and 
Jordan. 

According  to  our  deep  conviction  a  meeting  of  the 
Heads  of  Government  of  the  five  powers,  with  the  ex- 
istence on  all  sides  of  sincere  striving  for  this,  would 
assist  in  finding  a  way  and  possibilities  for  liquidating 
the  armed  conflict  and  for  introducing  reassurance  in  the 
region  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East. 

In  this  connection  the  Soviet  Government  expresses 
its  satisfaction  with  the  view  expressed  by  the  Head 
of  Government  of  France,  Mr.  de  Gaulle,  in  his  commu- 
nication of  July  26  that  he  supports  the  ijroposal  of  the 
convocation  without  delay  of  a  conference  of  the  Heads 
of  Government  of  the  five  powers  with  the  participation 
of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  UN,  which,  as  we  under- 
•stand,  does  not  diverge  from  the  proposal  of  the  Soviet 
Government  on  this  question.  We  consider,  as  we  an- 
nounced earlier,  that  this  would  be  the  most  correct 
course  which  could  guarantee  a  rapid  achievement  of  a 
solution  of  the  urgent  problem  of  terminating  the  military 
conflict  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East. 

To  delay  further  the  convocation  of  the  conference  of 
the  Heads  of  Government,  a  reference  is  made  in  your 
communication  to  the  fact  tliat  supposedly  a  misunder- 
standing took  place  of  the  formulation  about  the  meeting 
of  the  Heads  of  Government  made  by  the  Government  of 
the  USA.  In  this  case  one  cannot  but  ask  whether  this 
formulation  was  specially  proposed  in  such  a  form  in 
order  that  it  give  grounds  for  differing  interpretations 
and  lead  to  the  loss  of  time  in  correspondence  for  making 
more  precise  its  meaning.  Inasmuch  as  you  in  your 
communication  of  July  22  expressed  agreement  for  par- 
ticipating in  a  special  session  of  the  Security  Council 
with  the  participation  of  the  Heads  of  Government,  we 
in  the  resulting  conditions  could  not  but  understand  this 
as  your  agreement  for  the  quickest  convocation  of  such 
a  session.  Now  you,  diverging  from  the  quickest  con- 
vocation of  the  session,  recommend  to  take  up  again  the 
reading  of  your  letter  of  July  22.  Is  it  possible  to  under- 
stand these  words  of  yours  any  differently  than  as  a 
testimony  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  the  USA 
clearly  does  not  want  measures  to  be  taken  for  thwarting 
the  armed  intervention  in  Lebanon  and  Jordan  in  the 
quickest  manner  (sic)  ? 

I  will  not  disguise,  Mr.  President,  that  the  line  of  the 
Governments  of  the  USA  and  Great  Britain  in  fact  for 
rejecting  a  conference  of  the  Heads  of  Government  can- 
not but  evoke  anxiety  among  the  peoples,  who  with 
impatience  await  for  the  armed  conflict  in  the  Near  and 
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Middle  East  to  be  put  to  an  end  and  for  measures  to  be 
adopted  for  preserving  and  strengthening  universal  peace. 

In  all  countries  representatives  of  the  public  with  anx- 
iety ask  the  question — do  not  the  Governments  of  the 
states,  who  are  resjionsible  for  the  current  tense  situation 
in  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  want  to  blunt  the  vigilance 
of  the  peoples  and  on  the  sly  to  prepare  for  new  acts  of 
aggression.  Of  course,  for  the  Government  of  the  USA 
it  is  better  known  than  to  anyone  el.se  that  American 
forces  continue  to  debark  in  Lebanon  where,  with  the  sup- 
port and  cover  of  American  bayonets,  the  Special  Emissary 
of  the  State  Department  Murphy  has  undertaken  suspi- 
cious activity  and  who  unceremoniously  interferes  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Lebanon.  The  concentration  of  Amer- 
ican Naval  Forces  is  taking  place  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  American  reinforcements  are  being 
sent  by  air  from  Europe  to  the  Near  and  Middle  East, 
and  especially,  to  Turkey  in  the  area  of  Adaua.  In  this 
connection  the  extensive  preparation  for  armed  interfer- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  the  Arab  East,  which  has  taken 
place  recently  in  Turkey  itself,  attracts  special  attention. 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan,  who  has  lost  the  support  of  his 
people  and  depends  on  the  assistance  of  the  intervention- 
ists, dares  to  rattle  sabers  and  to  threaten  a  march  on 
Baghdad.  He  appears  as  an  obedient  tool  in  the  hands 
of  known  Western  powers  which  have  plotted  against  the 
peoples  of  the  Arab  East.  A  clear  tendency  to  expand 
the  region  of  aggression  is  noted.  The  threat  of  an 
armed  attack  hangs  over  the  It'aq  Republic. 

Thus  a  delay  in  the  negotiations  about  a  meeting  of 
the  Heads  of  Government  of  the  five  powers,  which  is 
accompanied  by  an  ever  larger  accumulation  of  armed 
forces  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  leads  to  a  further 
sharpening  of  the  situation,  to  a  broadening  of  the  con- 
flict, and  can  lead  humanity  to  a  catastrophe. 

Now,  as  never  before,  rapid  and  energetic  action  is 
necessary  which  would  guarantee  the  immediate  with- 
drawal of  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon  and  Jordan  and 
would  make  the  widening  of  the  area  of  military  confiict 
in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  impossible.  There  is  no 
time  to  be  lost. 

It  Is  impossible,  however,  not  to  mention  that  instead 
of  facilitating  the  urgent  convening  of  a  conference  of 
the  Heads  of  Government  with  the  aim  of  immediately 
putting  an  end  to  the  armed  conflict  in  the  region  of  the 
Middle  and  Near  East,  the  Government  of  the  USA  is 
sending  its  Secretary  of  State  to  London  to  a  meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  Baghdad  Pact.  Hasty  attempts 
are  being  made  somehow  to  patch  up  this  Pact,  the  with- 
drawal from  which  by  the  only  Arab  country,  Iraq,  is 
evidence  again  of  the  failure  of  the  policy  conducted 
"from  a  position  of  strength"  by  the  Western  states,  a 
policy  of  knocking  together  aggressive  blocs.  At  the 
same  time  the  Government  of  the  USA  seeks  in  every 
way  posisible  to  hamper  the  solution  of  what  is  now  the 
main  problem,  and  of  that  for  which  all  humanity  is  now 
waiting,  the  question  of  the  ending  of  the  armed  inter- 
vention of  the  USA  and  Great  Britain  in  the  Near  and 
Middle  East ;  it  seeks  to  lead  the  discussions  about  the 
meeting  of  the  Heads  of  Government  into  a  labyrinth  of 
endless  discussions  about  the  form  and  procedure  of  this 
meeting. 
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A  conference  in  London  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Governments  of  Great  Britain,  the  USA,  Turlvey,  Palcis- 
tan  and  Iran  looks  like  a  plot  against  the  Arab  countries 
uniicr  conditions  when,  instead  of  the  withdrawal  at  full 
speed  of  the  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon  and  Jordan, 
the  preparation  for  armed  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Iraq  Republic  goes  forward.  Isn't  all  this  being  done 
in  order  to  arrange  for  new  acts  of  aggression  and  by 
means  of  conducting  a  policy  of  faits  accomplis  to  face 
the  world  with  an  ever  larger  and  larger  widening  of  the 
military  conflict?  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  consider 
the  serious  consequences  of  such  a  policy,  particularly 
for  its  initiators,  insofar  as  peoples  in  our  time  are  suffi- 
ciently vigilant  and  cannot  reconcile  themselves  with  acts 
of  aggression. 

The  Government  of  the  USA  is  doing  everything  in 
order  to  frustrate  a  meeting  of  the  Heads  of  Govern- 
ment of  the  five  powers,  which  ought  to  put  an  end  to 
the  armed  intervention  in  Lebanon  and  Jordan  and  take 
timely  measures  for  the  maintenance  and  strengthening 
of  universal  peace. 

Consequently,  you  are  not  on  the  road  toward  a  solution 
of  the  military  conflict,  which  has  begun  in  the  Near  and 
Middle  East,  in  the  interests  of  the  maintenance  and 
strengthening  of  peace,  but  you  are  conducting  the  affair 
toward  a  widening  of  the  area  of  military  conflict  and 
you  are  placing  before  humanity  the  threat  of  a  world 
catastrophe.  Thereby  you,  in  the  first  instance,  assume 
the  heavy  responsibility  before  humanity  and  history  for 
the  consequences  of  such  a  policy  of  the  Government  of 
the  USA.  A  heavy  responsibility  also  lies  on  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Macmillan,  who,  although 
he  tries  to  equivocate,  conducts  essentially  the  same 
policy,  aimed  at  the  frustration  of  the  adoption  of  any 
measures  for  the  liquidation  of  the  military  conflict  in 
Jordan  and  Lebanon. 

In  view  of  the  extraordinarily  tense  situation  created  in 
the  region  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment considers  essential,  as  before,  the  immediate 
convening  of  a  conference  of  the  Heads  of  Government 
of  the  USSR,  the  USA,  Great  Britain,  France  and  India 
with  the  participation  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
UN. 

As  to  the  place  for  the  conduct  of  this  conference,  we 
directed  attention  to  the  .statement  of  the  Head  of  the 
Government  of  France,  Mr.  de  Gaulle,  in  his  message  of 
July  26,  that  he  prefers  that  this  meeting  take  place  in 

[  Europe.  The  Soviet  Government  has  already  previously 
expressed  itself  in  favor  of  having  the  meeting  take  place 
in  Europe,  and  supports  the  proposal  of  Mr.  de  Gaulle.  It 
is  all  the  more  necessary  to  consider  the  question  of  con- 
ducting the  conference  in  one  of  the  cities  of  Europe  since 

I  voices  are  heard  among  the  diplomats  of  the  USA  and  in 
the  American  press  that  the  American  authorities  will 
meet  with  difficulties  in  the  matter  of  guaranteeing  the 


security  of  the  Heads  of  Government  if  the  conference  is 
called  in  the  USA.  We  did  not  want  to  place  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  USA  in  an  embarrassing  position  on  this 
question.  Therefore,  not  objecting  to  the  convening  of  a 
conference  in  New  York  as  before,  the  Soviet  Government 
agrees  to  a  meeting  in  Geneva,  Vienna,  Paris,  or  in  any 
other  place  acceptable  to  all  the  participants.  We  would 
also  welcome  the  reaching  of  agreement  about  the  meeting 
of  the  Heads  of  Government  in  Moscow  whereby  the  Soviet 
Government  guarantees  for  the  delegation  full  security 
and  necessary  conditions  for  fruitful  work.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  Soviet  people  would  welcome  envoys  who 
would  arrive  in  order  to  adopt  urgent  measures  for  term- 
inating the  conflict  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  and  for 
strengthening  universal  peace,  and  the  Soviet  people 
would  demonstrate  their  inflexible  devotion  to  the  matter 
of  peace. 

In  your  communication  the  question  is  avoided  about 
the  participation  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  India  in  the 
conference  of  the  Heads  of  Government.  In  connection 
with  this  I  consider  it  necessary  to  underscore  again  that 
the  participation  of  India  in  the  mentioned  conference 
would  have  great  significance  for  achieving  constructive 
solutions  for  settling  the  situation  in  the  Near  and  Middle 
East. 

As  to  the  date  for  holding  a  conference  of  the  Heads 
of  Government  with  the  participation  of  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  UN,  we  named  the  date  July  28.  Inas- 
much as  you  stated  that  this  date  is  too  early  for  the 
Government  of  the  USA,  we  are  ready  for  another  early 
date  and  would  want  to  receive  a  clear  reply  to  this 
question  about  when  the  USA  would  be  ready  to  partici- 
pate in  a  conference  of  the  Heads  of  Government  of  the 
five  powers.  I  would  want  to  receive  from  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  rapid  a  reply  to  my  communication  as  possible. 
With  respect, 

N.  Khrushchev 


July  2S,  1958 


His  Excellency 

DWIGHT    D.    ElSENHOWEK, 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Paraguay 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Paraguay, 
Juan  Plate,  presented  his  credentials  to  President 
Eisenhower  on  July  29.  For  texts  of  the  Am- 
bassador's remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  430. 
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U.S.  Acknowledges  Soviet  Acceptance  of  President's  Proposal 
To  Hold  Technical  Talks  on  Safeguards  Against  Surprise  Attack 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  delivered  on 
July  31  hy  the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow  to 
the  /Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  concerning 
the  prevention  of  surprise  attack,  together  with 
the  text  of  a  letter  of  July  2  to  President  Eisen- 
hower from  Nikita  Khrushchev,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 


U.S.  NOTE 

Press  release  436  dated  July  31 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  letters 
of  May  9,  1958  ^  and  July  2,  1958  from  Prime 
Minister  Ivhrushchev  to  President  Eisenliower 
with  regard  to  the  problem  of  preventing  surprise 
attack.  The  Prime  Minister's  letters  commented 
upon  the  proposals  of  the  United  States  on  this 
subject  and  advanced  certain  additional  proposals 
of  the  Soviet  Government.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  would  like  now  to  reply  to  these 
letters  insofar  as  they  relate  to  this  important 
question. 

As  President  Eisenhower  pointed  out  in  his 
letter  of  April  28,  1958,"  the  United  States  is 
determined  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  ultimately  reach  an  agreement  on  disarma- 
ment. As  an  effective  means  of  moving  toward 
ultimate  agreement,  he  proposed  that  technical 
experts  start  to  work  immediately  upon  the  prac- 
tical problems  involved.  In  this  connection,  he 
raised  the  question  whether  both  sides  would  not 
be  in  a  better  position  to  reach  agreements  if  tliere 
were  a  common  accepted  understanding  as  to 
methods  of  inspecting  against  surprise  attack.    It 


'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  June  9,  1958,  p.  940. 
'  IMd.,  May  19, 1958,  p.  811. 


is  noted  that  Prime  Minister  Khrushchev  now 
suggests  that  appropriate  representatives — in- 
cluding those  of  the  military  agencies  of  both 
sides,  e.  g.,  at  the  level  of  experts — designated  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  and  possibly 
by  the  governments  of  certain  other  states  meet 
for  a  jomt  study  of  the  practical  aspects  of  this 
problem.  Accordingly,  the  United  States  pro- 
poses that  qualified  persons  from  each  side  meet 
for  a  study  of  the  technical  aspects  of  safeguards 
against  the  possibility  of  surprise  attack.  They 
should  concentrate  on  the  means  and  objects  of 
control,  and  on  the  results  which  could  be  secured 
from  these  safeguards.  The  discussions  could 
bear,  if  necessary,  on  the  applicability  of  inspec- 
tion measures  to  various  areas  for  illustrative 
purposes  only,  but  witliout  prejudging  in  any 
way  the  boundaries  within  which  such  measures 
should  be  applied.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
United  States  has  always  favored  the  broadest 
possible  application  of  such  measures,  and  that  in 
fact  in  President  Eisenhower's  initial  proposal  in 
1955  he  suggested  that  the  entire  territories  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  be  open  to 
inspection.  The  United  States  assumes,  on  the 
basis  of  Prime  Minister  Khrushchev's  letter  of 
July  2,  1958  that  the  Soviet  Government  agrees 
that  these  discussions  would  take  place  without 
prejudice  to  the  respective  positions  of  the  two 
Governments  as  to  the  delimitation  of  areas 
within  which  safeguards  would  be  established,  or 
as  to  the  timing  or  interdependence  of  various 
aspects  of  disarmament.  The  United  States  does 
not  agree  that  the  particular  areas  to  be  super- 
vised as  against  surprise  attack  should  be  those 
indicated  by  Prime  Minister  Khrushchev's  letter 
of  July  2, 1958. 

In  this  connection,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  must  indicate  disagreement  with 
Prime  Minister  Khrushchev's  statement  that  the 
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proposals  relating  to  zones  of  inspection  against 
surprise  attack  put  forward  by  the  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  on  May  28,  1958  ^ 
fail  to  strike  a  balance  between  the  interests  of 
both  sides.  It  is  the  zones  of  inspection  proposed 
by  the  Soviet  Government  which  are  subject  to 
this  criticism.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
European  zone  proposal  which  covers  only  a  very 
limited  area,  scarcely  touching  Russian  territory 
and  far  too  small  to  cover  the  areas  from  which 
a  surprise  attack  would  be  lamiched  under  modern 
conditions.  Moreover,  this  proposal  seems  to  be 
motivated  by  the  political  desire  to  crystalize  the 
present  dividing  line  in  Europe  since  it  is  calcu- 
lated from  the  "line  of  demarcation"  between 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

The  United  States  believes,  however,  that  joint 
teclmical  studies  would  make  it  easier  to  reach 
agreement  later  at  a  political  level  on  the  defini- 
tion of  the  regions  in  which  the  safeguards  would 
apply.  Accordingly,  the  United  States  proposes 
that  during  the  first  week  of  October,  which  is 
the  earliest  date  by  which  preparations  adequate 
to  the  significance  and  complexity  of  the  task 
can  be  completed,  these  discussions  begin  in 
Geneva.  In  view  of  the  Charter  responsibilities 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations  in  the  field  of  disar- 
mament, the  United  States  would  propose  to  keep 
the  United  Nations  informed  of  the  progress  of 
the  talks  through  the  Secretary  General.  Fur- 
ther arrangements  for  the  meeting  can  be  con- 
cluded through  diplomatic  channels. 

In  his  letter  of  May  9,  1958  in  particular,  and 
again  on  July  2,  1958,  Prime  Minister  Khru- 
shchev also  referred  to  the  question  of  United 
States  military  flights  especially  in  the  Arctic 
area. 

The   United    States   regrets   that   unfounded 
charges  continue  regarding  United  States  flights 
j     in  the  Arctic  area  and  that  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  reject  United  States  proposals  for 
a  timely  international  inspection  system  in  this 
area  which  would  serve  the  end  which  the  Soviet 
Union   proposes,  namely   "to  prevent  this  area 
from  becoming  a  hot  bed  of  military  conflict  be- 
tween our  countries." 
.         It  is  stated  that  the  proposal  of  the  United 
';      States  for  inspection  in  this  area,  a  proposal  which 
commanded    general    support  not    only    in    the 


United  Nations  Security  Council  *  but  throughout 
the  world,  is  no  solution  because  the  United 
States  did  not  promise  to  suspend  atomic  bomber 
flights  in  the  direction  of  the  Soviet  Union  if  an 
Arctic  zone  were  established. 

With  respect  to  that  statement,  the  United 
States  desires  to  correct  the  apparent  misunder- 
standing concerning  atomic  bomber  operations  of 
the  United  States.  The  greater  poi-tion  of  the 
Arctic  zone  air  space  is  internationally  free. 
There  is  considerable  military  aviation  activity  in 
that  area,  participated  in  by  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  other  nations  of  the  world. 
The  statements  of  the  Soviet  representative  in 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  however,  in- 
dicate concern  that  in  this  or  other  areas  militai-y 
aircraft  of  the  United  States  armed  with  hydro- 
gen and  atomic  bombs  may  have  been  sent  in  the 
direction  of  the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union  as 
a  result  of  a  misinterpreted  radar  blip  or  other 
false  alert.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
gives  categorical  assurances  that  the  United  States 
has  never  had  the  need  to  launch  nor  has  it  in 
fact  ever  launched  any  atomic  bomber  flights  of 
this  type.  Furthermore,  if  dependable  and  ade- 
quate safeguards  were  to  be  provided  against  sur- 
prise attack,  then,  of  coui-se,  any  United  States 
flights  entering,  leaving  or  operating  within  an 
Arctic  zone  would  conform  to  agreed  control 
measures. 

The  United  States  believes  that  technical  dis- 
cussions of  measures  to  reduce  the  possibility  of 
surprise  attack,  even  though  made  without  ref- 
erence to  particular  areas,  will  produce  a  fuller 
realization  of  the  value  of  an  Arctic  zone,  and  pave 
the  way  for  agreement  on  safeguards  in  this  and 
other  i-egions.  Such  technical  discussions  would 
ilso  be  helpful  in  determining  whether  a  meeting 
of  heads  of  government  would  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  conducting  serious  discussions  of  major 
problems  and  would  be  an  effective  means  of 
reaching  agreement  on  significant  subjects. 


PREMIER   KHRUSHCHEV'S  LETTER  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Official  translation 

Dear  Me.  President  :  I  am  addressing  this  letter  to 
you  in  order  to  make  a  proposal  for  joint  steps  toward 
solving  the  problem  of  preventing  surprise  attack. 


'  Ibid..  July  7,  1958,  p.  12. 
August  18,   1958 


*  For  background,  see  ibid.,  May  19,  1958,  p.  816. 
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The  tension  iu  present  international  relations  and  the 
continuing  acceleration  of  the  tempo  of  armament  by 
states,  especially  in  the  production  of  ever  more  destruc- 
tive types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  makes  it 
necessary,  in  our  opinion,  to  reach  agreement  on  the 
adoption  of  measures  for  preventing  the  possibility  of 
surprise  attack  by  one  state  against  another,  along  with 
initial  measures  for  restricting  the  armaments  race  such 
as,  for  example,  the  universal  cessation  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests.  The  Soviet  Government,  attaching  great 
significance  to  this  matter,  proposed,  as  you  know,  that 
It  be  included  in  the  agenda  for  the  meeting  of  heads 
of  government. 

I  must  say  that  recently  the  problem  of  preventing 
surprise  attack  has  become  especially  acute  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  of  America  has  intro- 
duced the  dangerous  practice  of  flights  by  American 
military  aircraft  carrying  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs 
over  the  territories  of  a  number  of  West  European  states 
and  in  Arctic  areas  in  the  direction  of  the  USSR  borders. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  already  expressed  its 
opinion  repeatedly  concerning  such  acts  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  Air  Force.  To  what  has  been  said 
only  one  thing  may  be  added :  on  the  day  when  the 
American  Government  issues  the  order  to  cease  flights 
of  this  kind,  the  danger  of  atomic  war,  which  threatens 
mankind,  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

From  your  messages  addressed  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, we  know  that  the  Government  of  the  USA  agrees 
that  at  a  summit  conference  it  is  necessary  to  discuss 
the  question  of  eliminating  the  danger  of  surprise  at- 
tack. This  is  gratifying  to  us,  since  agreement  by  both 
sides  on  the  desirability  of  considering  such  an  important 
question  is  in  itself  a  great  achievement. 

However,  there  is  still  another  side  to  the  question 
which  must  not  be  forgotten.  Settlement  of  the  problem 
of  the  prevention  of  surprise  attack  is  possible,  of  course, 
only  if  the  interests  of  all  parties  are  taken  into  account 
in  an  equitable  manner,  wherein  no  single  state  will  be 
placed  in  an  unequal  position  from  the  standpoint  of  en- 
suring the  interests  of  its  security. 

The  Government  of  the  USA  is  familiar  with  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Soviet  Government  regarding  specific  meas- 
ures for  preventing  the  possibility  of  surprise  attac# 
The  Soviet  Union  proposes  that  agreement  be  reached  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of  control  posts  at  railway 
centers,  large  ports,  and  major  highways,  in  combination 
with  specific  disarmament  measures,  and  concerning 
aerial  photography  in  areas  that  are  of  great  significance 
from  the  standpoint  of  preventing  the  danger  of  surprise 
attack.  In  particular,  we  are  prepared  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  reciprocal  aerial  photography  in  the  zone  of 
concentration  of  the  main  armed  forces  of  the  two  group- 
ings of  states  in  Europe  to  a  depth  of  800  kilometers  east 
and  west  of  the  line  of  demarcation  between  those  forces. 
The  Soviet  Government  also  proposes,  in  addition  to  the 
zone  in  Europe,  the  establishment  of  a  zone  of  aerial 
inspection  which  would  include  a  portion  of  Soviet  terri- 
tory in  the  Far  East  and  a  corresponding  portion  of  the 
territory  of  the  USA. 


The  said  proposals  are  based  on  equal  consideration  for 
the  security  interests  of  the  parties  concerned.  For  ex- 
ample, they  provide  for  aerial  inspection  over  territories 
of  equal  size  belonging  to  the  USSR  and  the  USA.  These 
proposals  have  also  taken  into  consideration  those  pre- 
viously advanced  by  the  Western  Powers,  and  by  the 
Government  of  the  USA  in  particular.  That  is  why  it 
seems  to  us  that  these  proposals  might  constitute  a  suit- 
able basis  for  agreement.  Unfortunately,  they  have  not 
hitherto  met  with  a  positive  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Goverunieut  of  the  USA. 

We  have  studied  with  due  attention  the  counterpro- 
posals advanced  by  the  Government  of  the  USA  jointly 
with  the  United  Kingdom  and  France.  However,  it  must 
be  stated  that  the  proposals  of  the  three  Western  Powers 
on  this  subject  that  were  transmitted  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment on  May  28  of  this  year  do  not  indicate  a  desire 
to  seek  agreement  by  joint  effort  concerning  methods  of 
preventing  surprise  attack.  Although  the  document  of 
the  three  Powers  mentions  the  necessity  for  following  a 
realistic  course  and  for  considering  equally  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  security  of  all  the  states  concerned,  the 
proposals  contained  therein  concerning  the  prevention  of 
surprise  attack  are  obviously  not  in  accord  with  these 
statements. 

Thus,  in  the  matter  of  preventing  the  possibility  of 
surprise  attack,  we  have  so  far  reached  agreement  only 
in  the  sense  that  both  sides  recognize  the  importance  of 
this  task  and  the  desirability  of  its  consideration  at  a 
summit  meeting.  Yet,  as  far  as  specific  methods  of  solv- 
ing this  problem  are  concerned,  we  are  still  far  from 
agreement.  However,  it  appears  to  me  that  agreement  on 
this  point  is  also  fully  possible,  if  only  all  parties  would 
ba.se  their  position  on  the  necessity  of  taking  into  account 
the  security  interests  of  each  of  the  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment and  refrain  from  actions  that  would  aggravate  the 
situation  and  increase  the  danger  of  war. 

Mindful  of  the  importance  that  agreement  on  joint 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  surprise  attack  by  one 
state  against  another  would  have  for  the  preservation  of 
universal  peace,  I  should  like  to  propose  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  governments  of  our  countries  show 
practical  initiative  in  this  important  matter.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Soviet  Government  it  would  be  useful  if  in 
the  near  future  the  appropriate  representatives — includ- 
ing tho.se  of  the  military  agencies  of  both  sides,  e.  g.,  at 
the  level  of  experts — designated  by  the  Governments  of 
the  USSR,  the  USA,  and  possibly  by  the  governments  of 
certain  other  states,  met  for  a  joint  study  of  the  prac- 
tical aspects  of  this  problem  and  developed  within  a 
definite  period  of  time,  to  be  determined  in  advance, 
recommendations  regarding  measures  for  the  prevention 
of  the  possibility  of  surprise  attack.  The  results  of  these 
negotiations  could  be  considered  at  a  meeting  of  heads  of 
government.  Such  preliminary  work  would  undoubtedly 
facilitate  the  adoption  of  a  decision  on  this  que.stion  at 
the  meeting  itself. 

We  hope  that  this  proposal  will  meet  with  a  favorable 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  that  the  joint  efforts  of  our  two  countries  will 
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bring  about  a  strengthening  of  trust  between  states, 
which  is  so  necessary  for  ensuring  peace  throughout  the 
world. 

With  sincere  i-espect, 

X.  Khrushchev 
Moscaiv,  July  2, 19S8 

His  Excellency 
DwioHT  D.  Eisenhower, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  0. 


U.S.  and  Germany  Discuss 
Middle  East  Situation 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  eommunigue 
issued  at  Bonn  on  July  26  at  tlie  conclusion  of  a 
•meeting  between  Secretary  Dulles  and  Konrad 
Adenauer^  Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany. 

DnofBcial  tranBlatlon 

Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  and  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  dis- 
cussed the  current  political  situation  for  several 
hours  in  Bonn  this  afternoon.  The  following  per- 
sons participated  in  the  meeting:  Ambassador 
David  K.  E.  Bruce,  Minister  William  C.  Trimble, 
William  Rountree,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian  and  African 
Affaii-s,  Andrew  H.  Berding,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Public  Affairs,  Gerard  Smith,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Policy  Planning, 
and  Loftus  Becker,  the  Legal  Advisor,  Foreign 
Minister  Heinrich  von  Brentano,  State  Secretaries 
von  Scherpenberg,  Globke  and  von  Eckardt,  as 
well  as  Ministerial  Direktor  Dittmann  and  the 
German  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  Grewe. 

xV  detailed  exchange  of  views  took  place  con- 
cerning questions  connected  with  the  Near  East 
situation.  In  this  context  a  discussion  was  held 
as  to  what  procedure  would  offer  the  best  opportu- 
nities for  a  solution.  The  talks  took  place  in  an 
atmosphere  of  friendship  and  frankness,  char- 
acteristic of  the  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries as  well  as  between  the  German  Federal 
Chancellor  and  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
State.  A  complete  clarification  was  achieved  of 
the  motives  and  intentions  which  recently  guided 
the  attitudes  of  the  two  Governments.  There  was 
also  full  agreement  on  the  assessment  of  the  cur- 
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rent  situation  and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  it. 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  is  leaving  Bonn  to- 
night for  London.  ^ 


U.S.  and  Brazilian  Presidents 
Support  Summit  Meeting  at  U.N. 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  cort'espondenee  be- 
tween President  Eisenhoioer  and  Juscelino  Eubit- 
schek  de  Oliveira,  President  of  the  United  States 
of  Brazil. 

White  Honee  press  release  dated  July  26 

President  Eisenhower  to  President  Kubitschek 

July  25,  1958 

Dear  'Mr.  President  :  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  July  twenty-third  concerning  a  pos- 
sible meeting  of  Chiefs  of  State  on  the  present 
world  crisis,  and  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
your  initiative  in  conveying  to  me  your  opinion 
on  this  highly  important  matter. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  receive  your  sup- 
port, Mr.  President,  for  the  principle  that  any 
such  meeting  be  within  the  framework  of  the 
orderly  processes  of  the  United  Nations.  This, 
as  you  know,  was  a  fundamental  part  of  my  reply 
to  Chairman  Khrushchev  of  July  twenty-second.^' 

Furthermore,  I  fully  recognize  the  merit  of 
Your  Excellency's  view  with  regard  to  Latin 
American  participation  in  the  consideration  of 
world  problems.  A  threat  to  peace  anywhere  in 
the  world  is  of  concern  everywhere  in  the  world. 
The  Latin  American  Republics,  representing  such 
an  important  area  of  the  world  in  terms  of  politi- 
cal and  cultural  significance  as  well  as  in  popula- 
tion and  material  resources,  should  be  and  must 
be  vitally  concerned  with  the  elimination  of  any 
such  threat. 

It  is  precisely  in  recognition  of  the  responsi- 
bility which  all  parts  of  the  world  have  for  the 
mamtenance  of  peace,  and  which  all  countries, 
large  and  small,  must  share,  that  the  United  Na- 
tions exists.    In  keeping  with  this  concept,  the 


'  Secretary  Dulles  attended  a  Ministerial  meeting  of  the 
Baghdad  Pact  at  London  July  28-29  (see  p.  272). 
"  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  11,  1958,  p.  229. 
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United  States  believes  the  United  Nations  to  be 
the  only  appropriate  forum  in  which  to  discuss 
the  Soviet  charge  of  a  present  threat  to  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  and,  as  Your  Excellency  men- 
tioned in  your  letter,  Latin  America  is  already 
represented  on  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 

You  may  be  assured,  Mr.  President,  of  my  con- 
tinuing attention  to  the  constructive  opinions  you 
have  expressed  in  your  letter,  and  of  my  best 
wishes  for  your  personal  well-being. 
Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 

His  Excellency 

Dr.  JUSCELINO  KtJBlTSCHEK  DE  OLrVEIRA, 

President  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil 

President  Kubitschek  to  President  Eisenhower 

Mb.  President  :  Aware  of  the  poasibility  of  a  forth- 
coming meeting  of  heads  of  Governments,  with  a  view 
to  seeking  a  solution  for  the  present  grave  world  crisis, 
I  consider  it  opportune  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
Latin  America  being  represented  at  such  a  decisive 
gathering.  It  would  be  consistent  and  just,  even  in- 
dispensable, that  the  Latin  American  group — which  not 
only  comprises  a  population  of  almost  two  hundred  mil- 
lion but  is  also  representative  of  a  particular  civilization 
and  culture — be  present  at  a  meeting  from  which  decisions 
can  spring  that  may  put  an  end  to  the  anguish  which 
not  only  torments  the  countries  more  directly  responsible 
for  the  destinies  of  the  world,  but  is  also  being  undergone 
by  the  whole  of  mankind. 

In  manifesting  to  Your  Excellency  this  opinion  calling 
for  the  presence  of  Latin  America  in  the  formulation  of 
decisions  to  be  taken,  I  am  only  being  consistent  with 
the  reiterated  statements  which  I  have  made  public  lately, 
to  the  effect  that  this  substantial  part  of  our  Continent 
must  be  freed  from  the  featureless  rearguard  position 
which  it  has  held  heretofore  in  the  international  scene, 
and  that  its  voice  be  heeded  whenever  the  destinies  of  the 
peoples  are  at  stake.  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  cause  of  peace — which  identifies  one  and  all — If, 
in  any  kind  of  meeting,  a  new  voice  be  heard  which  may 
add  valid  and  constructive  elements  to  the  endeavor  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  a  general  understanding,  su- 
preme concern  of  mankind. 

Thus,  we  would  favor  in  principle  a  meeting  of  heads 
of  Governments  to  be  held  within  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations,  where  Latin  America  already  is 
represented.  The  motives  and  reasons  which  make  the 
presence  of  Latin  America  imperative  stand  in  full  va- 
lidity and  strength  even  in  the  case  that  it  be  not  found 
possible  to  hold  the  envisaged  meeting  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations. 

I  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  not  Impelled  nor 
inspired  by  Intentions  other  than  that  of  serving,  to  the 
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best  of  my  abilities,  the  common  objective  of  all  peoples, 
that  Is,  the  final  elimination  of  dangerous  divergences 
which  may  lead  the  nations  into  a  world-wide  struggle, 
the  consequences  of  which  would  this  time  be  really 
unforeseeable. 

May    God   inspire   Your   Excellency  in   this   hour   of 
extreme  difllculty. 

JUSCELINO  KtJBITSOHEK 

Rio  DE  Janeibo,  July  23, 1958. 


U.S.  Withdraws  Marines  Guarding 
Guantanamo  Water  Installation 

Press  release  441  dated  August  2 

The  detachment  of  U.S.  Marines  guarding  the 
water  installations  of  the  Guantanamo  Naval  Base 
in  Cuba  was  withdrawn  on  August  1.  Wlien  ad- 
vised that  this  action  had  been  taken,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  informed  our  Ambassador  [Earl 
E.  T.  Smith]  that  it  would  reassign  guards  to  the 
installation  without  delay.  The  Cuban  Govern- 
ment explained  to  the  United  States  that  the 
guard  detail  had  been  withdrawn  while  it  was 
malcing  a  change  of  its  forces  in  the  region. 

The  Marines  were  detailed  to  guard  the  water 
installation,  4.5  miles  from  the  base,  on  July  28. 
Rear  Adm.  Robert  B.  Ellis,  coimnandant  of  the 
base,  took  this  step  after  the  commander  of  the 
Cuban  Army  forces  in  the  area  around  Guan- 
tanamo notified  the  admiral  that  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment was  withdrawing  forces  assigned  to  pro- 
tect the  installation. 


U.S.  Regrets  Reported  Involvement 
of  Americans  in  Haitian  Revolt 

Press  release  439  dated  July  31 

U.S.  Ambassador  Gerald  A.  Drew  has  been  in- 
structed by  the  Department  of  State  to  inform  the 
Government  of  Haiti  tliat  it  deplores  and  regrets 
the  reported  involvement  of  American  citizens 
in  the  revolutionary  attempt  which  took  place  on 
July  29, 1958,  against  the  legally  constituted  Gov- 
ernment of  President  Francois  Duvalier.  Am- 
bassador Drew  is  also  requesting  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Haiti  furnish  to  the  U.S.  Government  all 
available  evidence  which  might  be  helpful  to 
agencies  of  our  Government  which  are  conduct- 
ing appropriate  inquiries  to  ascertain  if  there  has 
been  any  violation  of  U.S.  laws. 
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Visit  of  Kwame  Nkrumah,  Prime  Minister  of  Ghana 


Ewatne  Nkrumah,  Prime  Minister  of  Ghana, 
made  an  official  visit  to  Washington  July  23-26. 
Following  are  texts  of  a  joint  statement  issued  hy 
the  White  House  and  the  Ghana  Information 
Service  on  July  26  and  addresses  m,ade  hy  Prime 
Minister  Nkrumah  before  the  Senate  on  July  24- 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  on  July  25, 
together  ivifh  the  exchange  of  greetings  at  the 
Washington  National  Ai/'port  and  a  list  of  the 
members  of  the  official  party. 


JOINT  STATEMENT 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  26 

The  visit  to  Wasliington  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Gliana  has  afforded  tlie  opportunity  for  a  full 
and  friendly  exchange  of  views  between  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  other  high  Government  officials. 
These  conversations  have  had  as  their  objective 
the  further  strengthening  of  the  close  ties  of 
friendship  and  mutual  respect  which  have  char- 
acterized the  relationship  between  the  two  coun- 
tries since  Ghana  attained  its  independence  last 
year. 

The  Prime  Minister  explained  the  importance 
that  his  government  attaches  to  the  Volta  River 
project  and  also  to  the  development  plan  which 
is  being  drawn  up  for  the  further  economic  and 
social  development  of  Ghana.  He  hoped  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  would  find  it 
possible  to  assist  the  Government  of  Ghana  with 
respect  to  both  programs. 

In  subsequent  conversations,  representatives  of 
the  two  governments  explored  the  types  and  scope 
of  assistance  which  the  United  States  Government 
might  be  able  to  extend  to  the  Government  of 
Ghana.  With  regard  to  the  Volta  River  project, 
the  United  States  expressed  its  appreciation  of 
the  contribution  this  project  could  make  to  the 


economic  development  of  Ghana.  It  agreed  to 
continue  to  explore  with  private  American  inter- 
ests the  aluminum  manufacturing  phase  of  the 
project  and  to  consider  how  it  might  assist  with 
loans  if  the  required  private  financing  were  as- 
sured. The  United  States  also  expressed  willing- 
ness to  examine  any  proposals  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ghana  might  advance  for  the  use  of 
power  from  the  Volta  River  for  purposes  other 
than  the  manufacture  of  aluminum.  The  two 
governments  agi'eed  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
bring  up  to  date  the  engineering  reports  which 
were  prepared  in  1955  and  to  share  the  cost  of 
this  undertaking. 

With  respect  to  the  new  development  plan  now 
in  the  course  of  preparation,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  indicated  willingness  to  exam- 
ine the  plan  with  the  Government  of  Ghana  and 
to  consider  particular  fields  in  which  it  might  be 
able  to  cooperate  through  development  loans.  The 
United  States  Government  further  agreed  to  con- 
tinue and  expand  its  technical  cooperation  with 
the  Government  of  Ghana  through  programs  de- 
signed to  aid  in  the  gradual  diversification  and 
strengthening  of  the  economy  of  that  coimtry. 

The  conversations  included  an  exchange  of 
views  concerning  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  two  governments  were  in  agreement  tliat  tlie 
solution  for  the  urgent  problems  of  that  area 
should  be  found  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  in  a  manner  which  will  preserve 
the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  all 
member  nations,  wliether  large  or  small.  With 
respect  to  the  particular  situation  in  Lebanon,  the 
United  States  emphasized  its  desire  to  withdraw 
its  forces  just  as  soon  as  the  United  Nations  can 
act  effectively  to  assure  the  independence  and 
territorial  integi-ity  of  that  state.  The  Prime 
Minister  noted  that  this  position  coincided  with 
the  views  of  his  Government. 
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The  representatives  of  the  two  governments 
emphasized  their  determination  to  work  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  in- 
terests of  establishment  of  world  peace,  prosperity 
and  stability  based  upon  international  justice. 
It  was  apparent  that  both  countries  share  the 
same  beliefs  with  respect  to  mutual  respect  for 
the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  nations,  non- 
interference in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  na- 
tions, social  and  economic  progress  for  all  peoples, 
and  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  individual. 

Tlie  two  Governments  also  exchanged  views  on 
the  emergence  of  new  African  states  and  the 
growing  importance  of  the  African  continent  in 
the  realm  of  international  affairs.  The  Prime 
Minister  took  the  opportunity  to  explain  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  African  states  as  they  were  ex- 
pressed at  the  i-ecent  meeting  of  those  nations  at 
Accra  and  in  his  subsequent  visits  to  each  of  the 
capitals  of  the  states  concerned.  The  President 
noted  with  deep  interest  the  Prime  Minister's 
explanations  regarding  the  development  of  a  dis- 
tinctive African  personality,  emphasizing  in  this 
connection  the  sincere  interest  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  the  orderly  political, 
economic  and  social  advancement  of  the  peoples 
of  the  African  continent. 

KWAME  NkRUMAH 

DvTiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 


ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  SENATE > 

Mr.  President,  Honorable  Senators,  I  wish  to 
express  niy  appreciation  for  your  invitation  to 
come  here  today.  It  is  indeed  a  great  honor  to 
stand  before  a  Senate  whose  deliberations  have 
guided,  and  will  continue  to  guide  the  destinies 
of  the  American  Nation,  and  whose  decisions 
affect  people  in  every  corner  of  the  world. 

I  speak  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  Ghana — one  of  the  youngest  of  nations, 
but  one  dedicated  to  those  same  ideals  of  liberty 
and  justice  which  have  always  guided  your  own 
gi'eat  country.  I  trust  that  my  visit  at  the  kind 
invitation  of  your  great  President,  will  strengthen 
the  ties  of  friendship  which  already  exist  be- 
tween your  country  and  mine. 

I  have  some  appreciation  of  the  weight  of  re- 
sponsibility and  the  burden  of  work  which  presses 
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on  the  distinguished  Members  of  this  great  Senate, 
and  I  therefore  have  no  intention  of  talking  to 
you  at  length.  I  simply  wish  to  emphasize  six 
basic  points. 

First.  Like  you,  we  believe  profoundly  in  the 
right  of  all  peoples  to  determine  their  own  desti- 
nies. We  are  therefore  opposed  to  all  forms  of 
colonialism — old  and  new — and  we  want  to  see  all 
nations  and  their  peoples  genuinely  independent 
and  seeking  a  higher  standard  of  life.  In  this 
respect  we  have  a  special  concern  for  those  of  our 
fellow  Africans  whose  counti'ies  are  not  yet  inde- 
pendent. 

Second.  Like  you,  we  seek  a  world  of  peace 
where  men  and  women  may  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren in  tranquillity  and  security.  Our  foreign 
policy  is  one  of  nonalinement,  but  let  no  one  mis- 
interpret our  position  in  matters  affecting  the 
independence  of  our  own  nation  or  the  independ- 
ence of  others.  I  know  tliat  you  will  always  find 
us  alined  with  the  forces  fighting  for  freedom  and 
peace. 

Third.  We  give  our  full  support  to  the  United 
Nations  and  its  Charter. 

Fourth.  We  pray  that  your  deliberations  may 
succeed  in  achieving  some  relaxation  in  world 
tension  and  thus  ease  the  vast  burden  of  ex- 
penditure on  armaments  which  weighs  so  heavily 
on  this  country  and  others.  If  that  can  be 
achieved,  we  hope  that  part  of  the  resources  thus 
saved  could  be  used  to  banish  poverty,  disease, 
and  illiteracy  from  the  less  fortunate  parts  of  the 
world. 

Fifth.  I  pay  tribute  to  you  and  your  people 
for  the  wonderful  generosity  which  you  have  dis- 
played over  the  last  13  years  in  assisting  nations 
devastated  by  war,  and  the  many  other  coun- 
tries which  have  needed  economic  help.  I  am 
sure  that  this  remarkable  record  will  be  enshrined 
in  the  history  of  the  world  for  all  time. 

Sixth.  I  do  not  come  to  the  United  States  ask- 
ing for  direct  financial  aid.  We  need  American 
investment — both  Government  and  private — but 
only  for  projects  which  can  stand  on  their  own 
feet  and  ultimately  repay  the  original  capital 
with  reasonable  interest. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the 
Senate,  for  according  me  this  honor.  You  can  be 
assured  of  our  enduring  friendship  and  good  will, 
and  I  am  certain  that  the  friendship  which  today 
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exists  between  the  United  States  and  Gluma  will 
endure  so  lonij  as  our  two  countries  exist. 
Afxain,  1  thank  you,  Mr.  I'resident. 


ADDRESS   BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  2 

Mr.  Spealver,  lionorable  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
honor  you  liave  done  me  in  inviting  me  to  speak 
to  j-ou  today.  I  represent  a  very  young  country, 
but  for  centuries  we  have  had  ties  of  kinship  and 
close  associations  with  your  own  great  nation.  I 
come  here  to  reaflirm  our  friendship  and  good 
will. 

Yesterday  I  was  privileged  to  address  the  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  your  Senate.  I  tried  to 
be  brief  for  I  know  the  pressure  of  work  on  Con- 
gress now  and  I  will  not  take  up  much  of  your 
time  today.  Apart  from  the  business  before  you, 
I  am  well  aware,  as  a  fellow  politician,  of  the 
keen  desire  of  some  of  your  members  to  attend 
to  other  matters  which  will  affect  their  political 
fortunes  next  November. 

Basically  we  seek  the  same  fundamental  objec- 
tives— those  of  peace,  respect  for  the  sovereignty 
of  other  nations,  and  for  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual. There  is  no  need  for  me  to  talk  to  you 
about  those  fundamental  truths  which  are  en- 
shrined in  the  history  of  this  great  Congress. 

We  are  a  small  nation,  but  we  occupy  an  un- 
usual position  as  a  member  both  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  commonwealth,  as  well  as  having 
active  and  direct  links  with  the  other  several 
independent  states  of  the  African  continent: 
Ethiopia,  Sudan,  the  United  Arab  Eepublic, 
Tunisia,  Libya,  Morocco,  and  Liberia.  As  such, 
so  it  seems  to  me,  we  can  contribute  most  to  the 
attainment  of  those  fundamental  objectives  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  by  setting  a  good  ex- 
ample ourselves. 

In  our  foreign  relations,  our  policy  is  that  of 
positive  neutralism  and  nonalinement.  This  does 
not  mean  negative  neutralism  and  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  sort  of  neutralism  which  im- 
plies the  suspension  of  judgment,  but  rather  the 
conscientious  exercise  of  it.  Our  foreig:i  policy 
is  one  of  friendly  relations  with  all  nations  and 


unswerving  loyalty  to  the  charter  of  the  United 
Nations  as  well  as  respect  for  its  decisions. 

In  domestic  policy,  we  have  taken  strong  meas- 
ures to  preserve  our  internal  security.  Under- 
standably, we  have  been  criticized  for  this  in 
some  quarters,  but  I  am  convinced  that  what  we 
have  done  will  do  most  to  protect  our  democracy 
and  the  liberty  of  the  individual.  Tragically, 
there  are  all  too  many  examples  in  the  world 
today  of  small  countries  whose  independence  and 
very  existence  are  threatened  because  their  gov- 
ernments have  failed  to  take  adequate  security 
measures. 

It  is  the  policy  of  my  government  to  endeavor 
to  banish  poverty,  illiteracy,  and  disease  from 
our  country.  Already  we  have  done  much  from 
our  own  resources,  but  far  more  must  be  done  if 
we  are  to  achieve  that  sustained  economic  de- 
velopment which  will  let  us  give  our  people  a 
i-easonable  standard  of  living. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  relieved  to  know 
that  I  have  not  come  to  the  United  States  asking 
for  direct  financial  aid.  We  need  American  in- 
vestment— both  government  and  private — but 
only  for  projects  which  can  stand  on  their  feet 
and  ultimately  repay  the  original  capital  with 
reasonable  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  you  for  this  great  honor. 
On  behalf  of  my  fellow  countrymen,  I  extend  to 
you,  to  the  Members  of  this  House,  and  to  the 
American  people,  our  friendship,  and  our  good 
will. 

Thank  you. 


EXCHANGE  OF  GREETINGS' 

Vice  President  Nixon: 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  Your  Excellencies,  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen :  It  is  a  very  great  honor 
for  me  to  represent  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  American  people  as  we  welcome 
you  to  Washington,  D.C.  And  in  welcoming 
you  I  have  memories  of  a  visit  to  your  country 
just  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  It  was  a  great 
event.  It  was  the  birth  of  a  nation — the  birth 
of  a  nation  in  which  you  played  such  an  im- 
portant and  decisive  part.    And,  as  you  come  to 
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the  United  States,  you  are  going  to  find  among 
our  people  every  place  that  you  visit  tremendous 
interest,  both  in  you  individually  and  also  in  your 
country. 

This  interest  will  exist  because  yours  is  a  new 
nation  that  has  entered  into  a  period  now  of 
self-government  and  independence,  just  as  our 
own  country  went  through  this  same  process 
many  years  ago.  There  will  be  interest  also  be- 
cause this  has  occurred  in  the  heart  of  Africa 
and  it  is  an  indication  of  a  great  trend  that  is 
developing  in  that  part  of  the  world  in  this 
exciting  new  continent. 

There  will  be  a  special  interest  in  you  in  the 
United  States  for  another  reason  which  I  would 
like  to  mention.  We  feel  that  we,  at  least,  have 
a  part  of  you  in  our  country— at  least  in  spirit. 
We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  you  studied  m  the 
United  States  and  that  here  you  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  know  us  through  the  students  from  this 
country  with  whom  you  came  in  contact  at  that 
time. 

So,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  may  I  say  you  will 
find  every  place  you  go  I  am  sure  the  warmest 
and  the  most  friendly  welcome.  You  will  find 
esteem  for  yourself,  you  will  find  affection  for 
your  people,  and  the  best  wishes  for  your  country 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Prime  Minister  Nkrumah: 

Mr.  Vice  President,  I  am  most  grateful  to  you 
for  your  kind  words  of  welcome.  I  truly  appre- 
ciate the  gracious  invitation  from  President 
Eisenhower  which  has  brought  me  here  today, 
and  I  bring  greetings  from  the  Government  and 
people  of  Ghana  to  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

We  were  delighted,  sir,  to  welcome  you  to 
Ghana  during  our  independence  ceremonies.  It 
gives  me  equally  great  pleasure  today  to  renew 
my  friendship  with  you.  I  have,  of  course,  in 
addition,  personal  and  sentimental  reasons  for 
being  so  happy  to  return  to  this  country.  My 
visit  here  is  a  manifestation  of  the  warm  feeling 
of  friendship  that  exists  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Ghana  and  between  our 
respective  countrymen.  We  remember  with  grat- 
itude the  encouragement  we  have  received  from 


your  Government  in  our  first  efforts  to  consoli- 
date our  indejDcndence.  We  are  anxious  to  re- 
tain your  friendliness  and  good  will. 

I  have  arrived  here,  Mr.  Vice  President,  at  a 
time  of  great  international  tension.  I  represent 
only  one  African  state,  but  we  are  in  the  unique 
position  of  being  a  member  both  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  well  as 
having  active  and  direct  links  with  tlie  seven  other 
independent  African  states.  We  also  have  a  di- 
rect interest  in  the  Middle  Eastern  situation.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  reach 
agreement  to  hold  a  very  early  meeting  within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  of  the  heads 
of  government  of  those  states  best  able  to  con- 
tribute to  a  solution. 

I  look  foi-ward  to  having  fruitful  discussions 
with  your  leaders.  I  hope  that  these  discus- 
sions will  result  in  greater  understanding  of  our 
respective  problems  and  policies  and  that  they 
will  contribute  to  the  store  of  human  good  will 
and  world  peace.  I  thank  you  again,  Mr.  Vice 
President. 


MEMBERS  OF  OFFICIAL  PARTY 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July 
15  {press  release  4.05)  that  the  following  would 
accompany  Prime  Minister  Nkrumah  as  members 
of  the  official  party:  * 

D.  A.  Chapman,  Ambassador  of  Ghana 

Mrs.  Chapman 

Kojo  Bot.sio,  M.P.,  Minister  of  Trade  and   Industries 

Mrs.  Botsio 

Kofi  Baako,  M.P.,  Minister  of  Information  and  Broad- 
casting 

A.  L.  Adu,  O.B.E.,  Permanent  Secretary,  Ministry  of 
Defense  and  External  Affairs 

Enoch  OkoU,  Acting  Secretary  to  the  Cabinet 

Wiley  T.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Protocol  of  the  United 
States 

Clement  E.  Conger,  Deputy  Chief  of  Protocol,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

C.  Vaughan  Ferguson,  Jr.,  Director,  Office  of  Middle  and 
Southern  African  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Stuart  P.  Lillieo,  Press  Officer,  Department  of  State 


'  Prime  Minister  Nkrumah  left  Washington  on  July  26 
for  a  tour  to  include  Harrisburg,  Hershey,  and  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ;  New  York,  N.Y. ;  and  Chicago,  111.  He  will 
leave  New  York  for  London  on  Aug.  2. 
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Visit  of  Prime  Minister  Amintore  Fanfani  of  Italy 


Amintore  Fanfani,  Prenident  of  the  Council  of 
Ministei's  of  the  Italian  Republic,  made  an  infor- 
mal visit  to  Washington  July  28-31.  Following 
is  the  text  of  a  joint  statement  of  President  Ei- 
senhoioer  and  the  Prime  Minister  released  by 
the  White  House  on  July  30,  together  with  the 
text  of  an  address  made  by  the  Prime  Minister 
before  the  Senate  on  July  29. 


JOINT  STATEMENT 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  30 

Tlie  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Italian 
Republic,  who  is  also  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  have  concluded  two  days  of  discussion  on 
a  wide  range  of  topics  of  mutual  interest  to  their 
two  countries.  Other  goverimiental  representa- 
tives on  both  sides  took  part  in  particular  phases 
of  the  discussions.  In  an  atmosphere  of  friend- 
ship and  understanding  tliey  examined  the  pres- 
ent world  situation,  including  the  Middle  East 
and  the  problems  surrounding  a  possible  meet- 
ing of  Heads  of  Government  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations. 

The  President,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Prime  Minister  exchanged  views  on  the  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  Middle  East  and  found  them- 
selves in  satisfactory  accord.  They  also  agreed 
on  the  importance  of  the  position  of  Italy  with 
respect  to  its  interests  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  hence  on  the  importance 
of  insuring  means  whereby  Italy's  views  may  be 
taken  into  account  on  a  continuing  basis.  They 
arranged  to  remain  in  close  contact. 

The  President  and  the  Italian  Prime  Minister 
reaffirmed  the  dedication  of  their  countries  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance  and  to  the  United  Na- 
tions established  to  defend  the  peace  and  to  pro- 


tect the  right  of  peoples  to  live  in  freedom  under 
governments  of  their  own  choosing.  They  reiter- 
ated their  firm  conviction  that  the  combined 
strength  and  coordinated  action  of  the  free  and 
independent  countries  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance are  vital  to  their  peace  and  security,  and  will 
remain  a  coi-nerstone  of  their  foreign  policies. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  ex- 
pressed full  recognition  of  the  contribution  being 
made  by  Italy  in  the  development  of  closer  politi- 
cal and  economic  association  between  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
well-being  of  their  peoples. 

The  Prime  Minister  outlined  the  program  he 
proposes  with  regard  to  his  country's  economic 
problems,  including  foreign  trade.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  expressed  their 
appreciation  and  their  confidence  that  increased 
economic  ties  between  the  United  States  and 
Italy  might  contribute  favorably  to  this  program. 

In  conclusion  the  President  expressed  his  grati- 
fication with  the  Prime  Minister's  visit  to  Wash- 
ington and  for  the  opportunity  thus  provided  for 
a  friendly  and  constructive  exchange  of  views. 
The  Prime  Minister  in  turn  voiced  his  satisfac- 
tion at  being  able,  following  the  assumption  of 
his  high  offices,  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Amintore   Fanfani 
DwiGiiT    D.    Eisenhower 


ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  SENATE' 

Mr.    President,   distinguished   Senators,   with 
deep  feeling  I  have  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 


^Congressional  Record,  July  29,  1958,  p.  14046.  For 
text  of  a  similar  address  made  by  the  Prime  Minister 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  same  day, 
see  iUd.,  p.  14122. 
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Hall  in  which  your  assembly  sits  and  works. 
Highly  resplendent  here  is  the  light  of  the  gi-eat 
tradition  of  freedom  of  the  American  people. 
Tlie  echo  of  the  deeply  moved  voice  of  two  great 
Italians  still  resounds  among  these  walls. 

Twice  already  in  the  last  10  years  two  very  au- 
thoritative voices  have  expressed  our  anxieties, 
our  problems,  our  purposes. 

On  September  24,  1951,  Alcide  de  Gasperi,  as 
head  of  the  Italian  Government,  was  asking  your 
assistance,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  Italian  na- 
tion is  woi'king  hard  and  needs  working  oppor- 
timities  above  all. 

On  Febi"uary  29,  1956,  Giovanni  Gronchi,  as 
President  of  our  Republic,  witnessing  to  the  fact 
that  the  balance  of  the  first  10  years  after  the 
liberation  had  been  a  favorable  one,  and  he  asked 
the  Congress  to  tell  the  American  people  that  the 
help  given  Italy  had  not  been  wasted. 

These  precious  testimonials  and  exhortations 
can  only  be  confirmed  now. 

Since  the  time  when  those  words  were  pro- 
nounced here  in  Washington  2  j'ears  ago,  Italy 
has  made  further  progress  in  all  fields.  She  has 
consolidated  her  economy.  She  has  better  bal- 
anced her  state  budget.  She  has  bettered  the 
living  conditions  of  her  people.  Consequently, 
after  10  years  of  hard  government  action,  in  re- 
cent elections  the  support  given  to  Alcide  de  Gas- 
peri's  party  has  grown,  while  for  the  first  time 
since  1946  the  number  of  Communist  deputies  has 
decreased. 

The  whole  Nation  has  acquired  a  firmer  confi- 
dence in  her  future. 

This  greater  confidence  has  resulted  in  the 
greater  attention  with  which  our  people  follow 
the  development  of  international  life,  anxious  to 
bring,  by  their  ideas  and  their  action,  a  pacifying 
contril)ution  to  their  tumultuous  course. 

In  this  appearance  of  Italy  on  the  horizon  of 
great  international  life,  no  one  should  see  symp- 
toms of  restlessness  or  of  slightly  lessened  soli- 
darity. 

If  anything,  there  is  further  proof  that  the 
common  action  of  all  the  allies,  and  in  the  first 
place  the  generous  solidarity  of  the  United  States 
of  America  for  the  rebirth  and  reconstruction  of 
Italy,  have  scored  a  full  success.  So  much  so 
that,  now  that  we  have  overcome  the  most  acute 
anxieties  of  our  gravest  internal  problems,  we  in- 
tend to  reciprocate,  as  we  now  can  do,  the  allies' 


aid.  Cooperating  in  our  turn  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems besetting  the  world  and  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity of  which  we  are  a  part. 

Your  assistance  in  stabilizing  the  life  of  our 
democracy  has  placed  us  in  a  position  to  con- 
tribute to  the  stabilization  of  life  in  the  great 
family  of  the  free  people,  integrated  by  the  na- 
tions who  are  aiming  ut  a  more  secure  freedom. 

This  cooperation  Italy  intends  to  give,  with- 
in the  limits  of  her  power,  within  the  framework 
of  her  alliances,  with  the  certainty  that  we  con- 
tribute to  averting  from  other  areas  of  the  world 
that  danger  of  Communist  subversion  which  has 
been  averted  in  our  land. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  Italian  plans  and 
programs  to  consolidate  peace  in  the  world, 
especially  threatened  today  by  the  restlessness  and 
the  aspirations  of  the  people  of  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  not  up  to  a  country  which  does  not  possess 
all  the  means  to  uphold  them,  to  formulate  and 
propose  plans,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

We  are  a  people  living  close  to  the  danger  area, 
possessing  a  knowledge  of  it  that  goes  back  into 
the  millennia,  and  we  are  in  a  position  to  talk  to  the 
populations  which  inhabit  them  without  arousing 
suspicion  because,  long  since,  we  have  no  posses- 
sions to  defend  or  to  extend.  It  is  the  duty  of 
such  a  people  to  make  their  allies  aware  of  their 
anxieties,  their  experience,  their  own  suggestions. 
Whether  these  concern  the  contingent  aspects  of 
the  situation  or  the  permanent  ones;  whether  they 
consider  the  manner  by  which  the  temporary 
guaranties  required  of  the  friends  of  the  threat- 
ened people  can  be  substituted  by  other  guaran- 
ties; whether  they  concern  the  orderly  peaceful 
political  evolution  or  the  necessary  economic  as- 
sistance to  those  territories  as  a  whole:  of  one 
thing  we  can  be  certam,  namely,  that  such  sug- 
gestions will  only  be  aimed  at  stimulating  and 
contributing  to  the  solution  of  problems  that  are 
already  on  the  table.  And  by  our  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions, we  pledge  ourselves  to  contribute  our 
action  and  our  endeavors  to  the  peaceful  widening 
of  the  area  of  freedom  and  prosperity  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Middle  East. 

The  high  ideal  values  we  have  in  common,  the 
close  pledges  we  have  given  with  our  allies,  the 
identical  danger  threatening  our  way  of  life: 
these  are  the  safest  guaranties  that  Italy  is  firmly 
on  the  side  of  freedom,  and  that  it  works  and  in- 
tends to  work  for  peace  in  security. 
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We  Thiliaiis  are  convinced  that  tliis  common 
work,  or<;anic:\lly  articulated  in  conniion  action, 
will  increase  the  concreteness  and  effectiveness  of 
the  allied  effort,  drawing  toward  it  new  friendly 
feelings  of  people  now  being  tempted  by  the  solid- 
arity toward  other  communities  that  love  peace 
and  progress  only  in  appearance,  for  they  are  the 
enemies  of  freedom. 

Wo  Italians  are  also  certain  that  by  such  actions 
we  shall  make  more  intimate  and  cordial  the  al- 
readj-  intimate  and  cordial  collaboration  of  our 
countiy  with  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  Honorable  Representatives,  the 
meetings  in  which  I  have  the  honor  of  participa- 
ting now  in  Washington  will  produce  other  posi- 
tive results  in  terms  of  the  friendship  between 
the  United  States  and  Italy,  and  for  the  future 
development  of  action  of  the  free  peoples  of  the 
West.     You  can  rely  on  that. 

The  frank  exchange  of  opinion  will  reinvigor- 
ate  our  mutual  collaboration.  And  this  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  cornerstone  of  that  edifice  of  civili- 
zation to  which  we  are  dedicated,  in  the  service 
of  our  peoples,  for  peace  in  the  world  in  the  ob- 
servance of  that  justice  which  God  requires  of 
men. 


U.K.  To  Lift  Import  Restrictions 
on  Chemicals  and  Allied  Products 

Press  release  429  dated  July  29 

The  United  Kingdom  Government  amiounced 
on  July  29  that  from  August  18,  1958,  U.K.  im- 
port licensing  restrictions  will  be  removed  from 
a  wide  range  of  chemicals  and  allied  products  im- 
ported from  the  dollar  area.  A  detailed  an- 
nouncement was  made  in  London  indicating  the 
commodities  covered.  With  a  few  exceptions  all 
chemicals  and  allied  products  (including  plastics 
materials)  of  a  kind  used  industrially  are  to  be 
freed,  but  dyestuffs  and  intermediates  and  prod- 
ucts used  primarily  as  consumer  goods  (e.  g.  phar- 
maceuticals, paints,  photographic  goods,  toilet 
preparations,  and  goods  in  retail  packs)  will  con- 
tinue under  restrictions.  The  broad  effect  will  be 
that  with  certain  exceptions,  such  as  dyestuffs  and 
intermediates,  import  licenses  will  no  longer  be 
required  for  most  chemicals  used  as  industrial 
materials. 


Users  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  benefit  from 
the  gi'eater  freedom  in  choice  of  supply  which 
will  result  from  this  decision,  and  American  ex- 
porters will  have  increased  opportunities  of  access 
to  tlie  British  domestic  market.  The  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  has  indicated  that  with 
the  improvement  in  its  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion it  has  been  possible  to  take  this  further  step 
in  the  removal  of  discriminatory  restrictions 
against  imports  from  Canada,  the  United  States, 
and  other  dollar  countries. 

The  United  States  welcomes  this  step  toward 
freer  international  trade,  which  is  in  accord  with 
the  objectives  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  and  in  harmony  with  overall 
U.S.  efforts  to  obtain  the  elimination  of  unneces- 
sary trade  restrictions. 


U.S.U.S.S.R.  Film  Exchanges 

Resumption  of  Negotiations 

Press  release  4.32  dated  July  30 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July 
30  that  Eric  Johnston,  president  of  the  iNIotion 
Picture  Association  of  America,  and  Turner  B. 
Shelton,  director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
motion  picture  service,  will  resume  negotiations 
with  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  motion  pictures  under  the 
cultural,  technical,  and  educational  exchange 
agreement  signed  last  January.^ 

The  negotiations  at  Washington  were  tempo- 
rarily recessed  last  April  ^  and,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  are  being  resumed  at  Moscow 
September  8.  The  negotiations  are  in  furtherance 
of  arrangements  for  the  sale  and  pui'chase  of  films 
by  the  industries  of  both  countries  and  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  carrying  out  of  the  other  provisions 
under  the  motion-picture  section  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

Reports  to  American  Film  Industry 

Press  release  434  dated  July  31 

Eric  Johnston,  president  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Association  of  America,  and  Turner  B.  Shelton, 


^  For  text  of  agreement,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  17,  1958, 
p.  24.-?. 
■  Ibid.,  May  19, 1958,  p.  830. 
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director  of  the  motion  picture  service  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  reported  yesterday  to  the 
board  of  the  Motion  Picture  Export  Association 
on  the  current  status  of  the  excliange  of  motion 
pictures  between  the  United  States  and  tlie  Soviet 
Union  under  the  cultural,  teclinical,  and  educa- 
tional exchange  agreement. 

On  August  21  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Shelton 
will  meet  with  representatives  of  American  film 
companies  not  affiliated  with  the  Motion  Picture 
Association  or  the  Motion  Picture  Export  Asso- 
ciation for  the  purpose  of  briefing  these  com- 
panies on  tlie  status  of  the  exchange.  Both  Mr. 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Shelton  expressed  the  hope  that 
representatives  of  all  the  producers  and  distribu- 
tors not  affiliated  with  the  MPAA  and  MPEA 
would  attend  this  meeting,  scheduled  to  be  held 
at  Washington  in  the  Department  of  State  Build- 
ing. 


IVlalaya  Receives  U.S.  Loan 
for  Seaport  Improvement 

Press  release  433  dated  July  30 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Government 
of  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  the  United  States 
has  agreed  to  lend  Malaya  $10  million  to  assist  in 
developing  increased  international  seaport  facili- 
ties in  the  North  Klang  Straits  area  on  the  west 
coast  of  Malaya  near  the  capital  city  of  Kuala 
Lumpur.  The  loan  was  made  from  the  U.S. 
Development  Loan  Fund  and  provides  for  repay- 
ment in  U.S.  currency  at  31/2  percent  interest 
over  a  period  of  30  years. 

The  new  seaport  when  completed  will  provide 
the  Federation  with  three  additional  deep  sea 
berths  and  auxiliary  facilities  near  Port  Swetten- 
ham  to  handle  increases  in  the  volume  of  traffic 
and  the  growth  of  the  Malayan  economy. 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  trade  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Malaya  through  this  port.  This 
change  will  be  accelerated  now  that  the  Federa- 
tion has  become  an  independent  modern  state. 
Bulk  commodities,  such  as  rice,  flour,  and  sugar, 
which  formed  the  main  items  20  years  ago,  now 
constitute  only  one-quarter  of  all  imports,  the 
proportion  of  general  merchandise  cargo  having 
increased  substantially.  This,  together  with  the 
development  of  the  Federation's  export  trade  in 


bulk  latex  and  palm  oil,  scrap  iron,  and  ilmenite 
ore,  has  altered  the  Federation's  whai'fage  re- 
quirements. The  planned  facilities  at  the  North 
Klang  Straits  site  will  help  solve  the  problems 
raised  by  these  changes. 


33,000,000  Pounds  of  DDT  Shipped 
Overseas  in  IVIaBaria  Program 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July 
21  (press  release  414)  that  during  the  first  6 
months  of  1958  more  than  33"  million  pounds  of 
DDT  have  been  bought  from  U.S.  industry  with 
ICA  funds  and  shipped  overseas  for  use  in  the 
worldwide  malaria  eradication  program.  The 
purchase  of  DDT,  along  with  other  necessary  sup- 
plies and  equipment,  by  the  U.S.  Government 
represents  a  substantial  part  of  the  global  drive 
to  eradicate  malaria. 

The  United  States  works  with  other  nations  in 
many  ways  to  wipe  out  this  disease.  With  27 
countries,  the  United  States  works  directly 
through  government-to-government  programs. 
To  these  nations  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  has  sent,  in  addition  to  DDT  and 
other  supplies,  30  American  technicians  who  work 
with  officials  of  the  host  government  to  set  up  ef- 
fective malaria  eradication  programs.  Of  these 
27  nations,  7  are  in  the  Far  East  (Cambodia, 
Indonesia,  Laos,  Philippines,  Taiwan,  Thailand, 
Viet-Nam)  ;  7  are  in  the  Near  East  and  South 
Asia  (Ceylon,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Nepal, 
Pakistan)  ;  3  are  in  Africa  (Ethiopia,  Liberia, 
Libya)  ;  and  10  in  Latin  America  (Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Jamaica,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay). 

In  addition  the  U.S.  Government  gave  $5  mil- 
lion to  the  World  Health  Organization  and  $2 
million  to  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organiza- 
tion this  year  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  malaria 
eradication  program  during  its  first  year  of 
operation. 

JNIore  than  60  nations  are  working  together  in 
the  second  year  of  a  5-year  program  of  eradica- 
tion. The  success  of  the  worldwide  campaign 
depends  on  two  major  factors  related  to  the  United 
States.  These  are:  (a)  the  ability  and  capacity 
of  the  U.S.  chemical  industry  to  turn  out  DDT 
in  large  amounts;  and  (b)  the  willingness  of 
the  U.S.  Government  to  use  some  of  its  resources 
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to  finance  the  purchase  of  millions  of  pounds 
of  the  insecticide  for  use  in  the  worldwide  malaria 
eradication  program. 

The  5-year  program  to  eliminate  malaria  is 
based  not  only  upon  a  long  series  of  studies  on 
the  feasibility  of  eradication  but  also  upon  the 
experience  of  successful  eradication  of  the  disease 
in  the  United  States  and  several  other  countries. 


State  Department  Celebrates  20th  Year 
of  U.S.  Cultural  Relations  Program 

Press  release  426  dated  July  28 

The  Department  of  State  on  July  28  opened  to 
the  public  an  exhibit  marking  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  inauguration  of  its  program  of  inter- 
national cultural  relations.^  It  was  20  years  ago, 
on  July  28,  1938,  that  the  then  Secretary  of  State, 
Cordell  Hull,  established  in  the  Department  a  divi- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  "encouraging  and  strength- 
ening cultural  relations  and  intellectual  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries." The  first  activity  of  the  Division  of 
Cultural  Relations,  as  it  was  called,  was  the  ini- 
tiation of  the  program  of  student  exchanges 
proposed  by  the  U.S.  Government  at  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of 
Peace  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1936. 

Included  in  the  Departmental  order  were  other 
activities  for  which  the  new  division  was  given 
responsibility.  These  included  cooperation  in  the 
field  of  music,  art,  literature,  and  other  intellec- 
tual and  cultural  attainments;  encouragement  of 
a  closer  relationship  between  unofficial  organiza- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  foreign  govern- 
ments engaged  in  cultural  and  intellectual  activi- 
ties; and  generally  the  improvement  and  broaden- 
ing of  the  scope  of  this  country's  cultural  relations 
with  other  countries. 

Out  of  these  early  beginnings  have  grown  the 
Department's  present  international  educational 
exchange  program  and  the  President's  special 
international  program  for  cultural  presentations, 
which  it  also  carries  out. 

More  than  50,000  persons  have  participated  in 
the  exchange  program,  and  its  geographic  scope 


'  For  an  article  entitled  "Twenty  Tears  After :  Two 
Decades  of  Government-Sponsored  Cultural  Relations"  by 
Francis  J.  Colligan,  see  Bulletin  of  July  21,  1958,  p.  112. 


has  been  extended  from  the  American  Republics 
to  over  80  countries  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
These  persons  have  been  exchanged  not  only  for 
purposes  of  study  but  also  to  teach,  conduct  ad- 
vanced research,  lecture,  observe,  and  to  render 
consultative  services.  The  cultural  presentations 
program  provides  assistance  to  American  cultural 
and  athletic  groups  to  tour  abroad  "to  strengthen 
the  ties  which  unite  us  with  other  nations  by 
demonstrating  the  cultural  interests,  develop- 
ments and  achievements  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States."  Some  120  cultural  and  sports  at- 
tractions, such  as  major  symphony  orchestras  and 
swimming  teams,  have  been  presented  in  over  500 
cities  abroad. 

The  Department  also  is  responsible  for  official 
participation  in  education,  scientific,  and  cultural 
relations  projects  carried  out  multilaterally 
through  United  States  membership  in  inter- 
national organizations. 

Principal  legislative  authority  under  which 
these  programs  are  currently  conducted  is  derived 
from  the  Fulbright  Act,  the  Smith-Mundt  Act, 
and  the  International  Cultural  Exchange  and 
Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of  1956  (the 
Humphrey-Thompson  Act).  Both  the  educa- 
tional exchange  and  the  cultviral  presentations 
programs  have  the  common  basic  objective  of  fur- 
thering international  understanding. 


International  Travel  Policy 
Committee  Formed 

The  Department  of  Commei'ce  announced  on 
July  25  the  establishment  of  an  Interdepartmental 
Travel  Policy  Committee  to  promote  development 
of  international  travel  to  and  from  the  United 
States.  Recommended  by  the  Randall  report  on 
international  travel  submitted  by  President  Eisen- 
hower to  the  Congress  on  May  12,^  the  new  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  top-level  representatives 
from  10  U.S.  Government  departments  and 
agencies. 

Activities  of  the  committee  will  fall  within  the 
following  general  spheres  of  operation  affecting 
both  the  individual  traveler  and  the  travel  in- 
dustry: elimination  and  simplification  of  entry 
and  sojourn  requirements;  stimulation  of  low-cost 


'  H.  Doe.  381,  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
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and  gi"Oup  travel ;  development  of  travel  statistics 
for  market  research;  improvements  in  the  travel 
plant ;  and,  in  cooperation  with  private  industiy, 
exploration  of  measures  to  expand  travel  to  and 
from  the  United  States. 


Chaired  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  International  Affairs  Henry  Kearns,  tlie  per- 
manent secretariat  of  the  committee  is  located  in 
the  Office  of  International  Travel  of  the  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Provisional  Agenda  of  Thirteenth  General  Assembly 


U.N.  doc.  A/3846  dated  July  18 

1.  Opening  of  the  session  by  the  Chairman  of  the  delega- 
tion of  New  Zealand. 

2.  Minute  of  silent  prayer  or  meditation. 

3.  Credentials  of  representatives  to  the  thirteenth  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  : 

(a)  Appointment  of  the  Credentials  Committee; 

(b)  Report  of  the  Credentials  Committee. 

4.  Election  of  the  President. 

5.  Constitution  of  the  Main  Committees  and  election  of 
officers. 

6.  Election  of  Vice-Presidents. 

7.  Notification  by  the  Secretary-General  under  Article 
12,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter. 

8.  Adoption  of  the  agenda. 

9.  Opening  of  the  general  debate. 

10.  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  work  of  the 
Organization. 

11.  Report  of  the  Security  Council. 

12.  Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

13.  Report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council. 

14.  Report  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
[resolution  1145  (XII)   of  14  November  19.57]. 

15.  Election  of  three  non-permanent  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council. 

16.  Election  of  six  members  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council. 

17.  Election  of  three  members  of  the  Trusteeship  Council. 
IS.  Appointment  of  the  members  of  the  Peace  Observa- 
tion Commission. 

19.  Appointment  of  members  of  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission. 

20.  Election  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  [resolution  1165  (XII)  of  26  November 
1957]. 


^  To  convene  at  U.N.  Headquarters,  N.T.,  on  Sept.  16, 
1958. 


21.  Question  of  amending  the  United  Nations  Charter,  in 
accordance  with  the  procedure  laid  down  in  Article 
lOS  of  the  Charter,  to  increase  the  number  of  non- 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  and  the 
number  of  votes  required  for  decisions  of  the  Council 
[resolution  1190  (XII)  of  12  December  1957]. 

22.  Question  of  amending  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
in  accordance  with  the  procedure  laid  down  in 
Article  108  of  the  Charter,  to  increase  the  member- 
ship of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  [resolution 
lllX)  (XII)  of  12  December  1957]. 

23.  Question  of  amending  the  Statute  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedure laid  down  in  Article  108  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  and  Article  69  of  the  Statute  of 
the  Court,  with  respect  to  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  judges  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
[resolution  1190    (XII)    of  12  December  1957]. 

24.  The  Korean  question :  report  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation 
of  Korea  [resolutions  376  (V)  of  7  October  1950 
and  1180   (XII)   of  29  November  1957]. 

25.  Effects  of  atomic  radiation  [resolution  1147  (XII) 
of  14  November  1957]  : 

(a)  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Scientific  Com- 
mittee on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation ; 

(b)  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the 
strengthening  and  widening  of  scientific  activ- 
ities in  this  field. 

26.  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East  [resolutions  302  (IV)  of  8  December  1949, 
1018  (XI)  of  28  February  1957  and  1191  (XII)  of 
12  December  19.57]. 

27.  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency : 

(a)  Report  of  the  Agent  General  of  the  Agency 
[resolution  410  A   (V)   of  1  December  1950]  ; 
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(b)  I'rogross  report  of  the  Administrator  for  Resid- 
ual Affairs  of  tlie  Agency  [resoliiliou  IISO 
(XII)  of  20  November  19.')-]. 

28.  Economic  development  of  under-developed  countries : 

(a)  Establishment  of  the  Special  Fund:  reports  of 
the  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  Special  Fund 
and  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  [reso- 
lution 1219   (XII)   of  14  December  1957]  ; 

(h)  International  tax  problems:  report  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  [resolution  1032  (XI) 
of  20  February  1957]. 

29.  Progranunes  of  technical  assistance : 

(a)  Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council; 

(b)  Confirmation  of  the  allocation  of  funds  under 
the  Expanded  Programme  of  Technical  Assist- 
ance [resolution  831  (IX)  of  26  November 
1954]. 

30.  Question  of  assistance  to  Libya  [resolution  924  (X) 
of  9  December  1955] . 

31.  Report  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  [resolutions  428  (V)  of  14  December 
1950  and  1106   (XII)   of  26  November  1957]. 

32.  Draft  International  Covenants  on  Human  Rights 
[decision  of  the  General  Assembly  of  11  December 
19.57]. 

33.  Recommendations  concerning  international  respect 
for  the  right  of  iieoples  and  nations  to  self-determina- 
tion   [resolution  1188    (XII)    of  11  December  1957]. 

34.  Advisory  services  in  the  field  of  human  rights :  re- 
port of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coinicil  [resolution 
926  (X)  of  14  December  1955]. 

35.  Freedom  of  information : 

(a)  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  consultations 
concerning  the  draft  Convention  on  Freedom  of 
Information  [resolution  1189  A  (XII)  of  11 
December  1957]  ; 

(b)  Reports  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and 
of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  [resolution 
1189  B   (XII)   of  11  December  1957]. 

36.  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories 
transmitted  under  Article  73  e  of  the  Charter :  re- 
ports of  the  Secretary-General  and  of  the  Committee 
on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories: 

(a)  Information  on  social  conditions; 

(b)  Information  on  other  conditions ; 

(c)  General  questions  relating  to  the  transmission 
and  examination  of  information ; 

(d)  Methods  of  reproducing  summaries  of  informa- 
tion concerning  Non-Self-Governing  Territories : 
report  of  the  Secretary -General ; 

(e)  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  developments 
connected  with  the  association  of  Non-Self- 
Governing  Territories  with  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  [resolution  11.53  (XII)  of  26 
November  1957]  ; 

(f)  Offers  of  study  and  training  facilities  under 
resolution  845  (IX)  of  22  Noveml>er  1954;  report 
of  the  Secretary-General  [resolutions  931  (X)  of 


8  November  1955  and  1154   (XII)   of  26  Novem- 
ber 1957]. 

37.  Question  of  the  renewal  of  the  Committee  on  Infor- 
mation from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories :  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self- 
Governing  Territories. 

38.  Election,  if  required,  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self- 
Governing  Territories. 

39.  Question  of  South  West  Africa  : 

(a)  Report  of  the  Good  OflSces  Committee  on  South 
West  Africa  [resolution  1143  (XII)  of  25  Octo- 
ber 1957] ; 

(b)  Report  of  the  Committee  on  South  West  Africa 
[resolutions  749  A  (VIII)  of  28  November  1953 
and  1142  B   (XII)   of  25  October  1957]  ; 

(c)  Study  of  legal  action  to  ensure  fulfilment  of 
the  obligations  assumed  by  tlie  Mandatory  Power 
under  the  Mandate  for  South  West  Africa  :  re- 
sumed consideration  of  the  special  report  of  the 
Committee  on  South  West  Africa  [resolutions 
1060  (XI)  of  26  February  1957  and  1142  A  (XII) 
of  25  October  1957]  ; 

(d)  Election  of  three  members  of  the  Committee  on 
South  West  Africa  [resolution  1061  (XI)  of  26 
February  1957]. 

40.  The  future  of  Togoland  under  French  administration : 
report  of  the  United  Nations  Commissioner  for  the 
Supervision  of  the  Elections  and  report  of  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  thereon  [resolution  1182  (XII)  of  29 
November  1957]. 

41.  Question  of  the  frontier  between  the  Trust  Territory 
of  Somaliland  under  Italian  administration  and  Ethi- 
opia :  reports  of  the  Governments  of  Ethiopia  and 
of  Italy  [resolution  1213  (XII)  of  14  December 
19.57]. 

42.  Financial  reports  and  accounts,  and  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Auditors : 

(a)  United  Nations  (for  the  financial  year  ended 
31  December  1957)  : 

(b)  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  (for  the  finan- 
cial year  ended  31  December  1957)  ; 

(e)  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East  (for  the 
financial    period    ended    31    December    1957)  ; 

(d)  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency 
(for   the   financial   year   ended   30   .lune   1958)  ; 

(e)  United  Nations  Refugee  Fund  (for  the  financial 
year  ended  31   December  1957). 

43.  Supplementary  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1958. 

44.  Budget  estimates   for   the  financial   year   19.59. 

45.  Appointments  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  membership 
of  subsidiary  bodies  of   the  General  Assembly : 

(a)  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Questions ; 

(b)  Committee    on    Contributions; 

(c)  Board  of  Auditors; 

(d)  Investments  Committee:  confirmation  of  the  ap- 
pointment made  by  the   Secretary-General ; 
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(e)  United    Nations   Administrative   Tribunal; 

(f)  United   Nations   Staff  Pension   Committee. 

46.  Report  of  the  Negotiating  Committee  for  Extra- 
Budgetary  Funds  [resolution  1197  B  (XII)  of  13 
December  1957]. 

47.  Scale  of  assessments  for  the  apportionment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  United  Nations :  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Contributions. 

48.  United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pension  Fund :  annual 
report  of  the  United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pension 
Board. 

49.  Audit  reports  relating  to  expenditure  by  specialized 
agencies  of  technical  assistance  funds  allocated  from 
the  Special  Account  [resolution  519  A  (VI)  of  12 
January  1952]. 

50.  Administrative  and  budgetary  co-ordination  between 
the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies :  re- 
port of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative 
and  Budgetary  Questions. 

51.  Control  and  limitation  of  documentation  [resolution 
1203   (XII)   of  13  December  19.57]: 

(a)  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Control  and 
Limitation  of  Documentation ; 

(b)  Report   of   the   Secretary-General. 

52.  Offer  by  the  Government  of  Chile  of  land  in  Santiago 
to  be  used  as  office  site  for  the  United  Nations  and 
other  international  organizations :  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General and  observations  thereon  by  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary 
Questions  [resolution  1224  (XII)  of  14  December 
1957]. 

53.  Personnel  questions: 

(a)  Geographical  distribution  of  the  staff  of  the  Sec- 
retariat of  the  United  Nations :  report  of  the 
Secretary-General  [resolution  1226   (XII)   of  14 

December  1957]  ; 

(b)  Proportion   of   fixed-term    staff; 

(c)  Pensionable  remuneration  of  the  staff  [resolu- 
tion 1095  A    (XI)    of  27  February  1957]; 

(d)  Other  personnel  questions. 

54.  United  Nations  International  School  and  delegation 
office  facilities:  reports  of  the  Secretary-General 
[resolutions  1228  A  (XII)  and  1228  B  (XII)  of  14 
December  1957]. 

55.  Public  information  activities  of  the  United  Nations: 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Experts  on  United  Na- 
tions Public  Information  and  comments  and  recom- 
mendations thereon  by  the  Secretary-General  [reso- 
lution 1177   (XII)  of  26  November  19,57]. 

56.  Report  of  the  International  Lavs'  Commission  on  the 
work  of  its  tenth  session. 

57.  Question  of  arbitral  procedure  [resolution  989  (X) 
of  14  December  1955]. 

58.  Question  of  initiating  a  study  of  the  juridical  regime 
of  historic  waters,  including  historic  bays  [item  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary-General]. 

59.  Question  of  convening  a  second  United  Nations  con- 
ference on  the  law  of  the  sea  [item  proposed  by  the 
Secretary-General]. 
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60.  The  banning  of  the  use  of  cosmic  space  for  military 
purpeses,  the  elimination  of  foreign  bases  on  the  ter- 
ritories of  other  countries  and  international  co-oper- 
ation in  the  study  of  cosmic  space  [item  proposed  by 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics]. 

61.  Measures  aimed  at  implementation  and  promotion 
of  principles  of  peaceful  co-existence  among  States 
[item  proposed  by  Czechoslovakia]. 

62.  Treatment  of  people  of  Indian  origin  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  [item  proposed  by  India  and 
Pakistan]  : 

(a)  Report  of  the  Government  of  India; 

(b)  Report  of  the  Government  of  Pakistan. 

63.  Question  of  the  representation  of  China  in  the  United 
Nations  [item  proposed  by  India]. 

64.  The  question  of  Antarctica  [item  proposed  by  India]. 

65.  The  question  of  Algeria  [item  proposed  by  Afghan- 
istan, Burma,  Ceylon,  Ethiopia,  Federation  of 
Malaya,  Ghana,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Japan, 
Jordan,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Libya,  Morocco,  Nepal, 
Pakistan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Sudan,  Tunisia,  Turkey, 
United   Arab   Republic  and  Yemen]. 

66.  Question  of  disarmament  [item  proposed  by  the  Sec- 
retary-General]. 

67.  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  [item  proposed  by 
the  Secretary-General]  : 

(a)  Cost  estimates  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Force; 

(b)  Progress  report  on  the  Force; 

(c)  Summary  study  of  the  experience  derived  from 
the  establishment  and   operation   of  the  Force. 

68.  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  Second 
United  Nations  International  Conference  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  [item  proposed  by 
the  Secretary-General]. 


Confirmation  of  Delegates  to 
Thirteenth  General  Assembly 

The  Senate  on  July  30  confirmed  the  following- 
named  pereons  to  be  representatives  of  the  United 
States  to  the  13th  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations,  to  serve  no  longer  than 
December  31, 1958 : 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
Michael  J.  Mansfield 
Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper 
Herman  Phleger 
George  McGregor  Harrison 

The  following  were  confirmed  to  be  alternate 
U.S.  representatives  for  the  same  period : 

James  J.  Wadsworth 
Miss  Marian  Anderson 
Watson  W.  Wise 
Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord 
Irving  Salomon 
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U.S.  Endorses  New  Report  on  Hungary 
by  U.N.  Special  Committee 

Press  release  412  dated  July  17 

The  unanimous  report  of  the  U.N.  Special 
Committee  on  the  Problem  of  Hungary,  which 
was  released  on  July  16,'  deserves  the  widest  in- 
terest and  attention  throughout  the  world.  This 
new  report  deals  with  recent  events  in  Hungary, 
particularly  the  brutal  executions  of  former 
Premier  Imre  Nagy,  General  Pal  Maleter,  and 
two  of  their  associates.^  It  adds  further  incon- 
trovertible evidence  to  the  long  record  of  broken 
promises  of  the  Kadar  regime  in  Hungary  and 
of  the  callous  disregard  of  both  that  regime  and 
the  Soviet  Government  for  the  rights  of  the  Hun- 
garian people.  The  report  makes  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  Hungarian  regime,  which  was  for- 
cibly imposed  by  the  Soviet  Government  in  No- 
vember 1956  and  has  since  been  supported  by  the 
presence  of  Soviet  troops  in  Hungary,  secretly 
tried  and  executed  Imre  Nagy  and  his  associates 
in  flagrant  violation  of  assurances  of  safe  conduct 
and  of  recognized  conditions  of  immimity. 

The  report  also  recalls  assurances  publicly 
stated  by  Kadar  that  no  punitive  proceedings 
would  be  taken  against  Imre  Nagy  by  the  Hun- 
garian regime,  as  well  as  the  declaration  made 
by  the  Rumanian  Foreign  Minister  in  December 
1956  before  tlie  U.N.  General  Assembly  that  Nagy 
and  his  associates,  after  removal  to  Rumania, 
would  be  assured  hospitality  and  personal  safety 
in  accordance  with  international  rules  of  political 
asylum.  Significantly,  the  Soviet  Government 
and  the  Kadar  regime  made  the  announcement  of 
the  execution  of  Imre  Nagy  and  his  compatriots 
almost  simultaneously. 

Moreover,  in  spite  of  repeated  public  assur- 
ances by  Hungarian  authorities  that  proceedings 
against  persons  who  participated  in  the  1956  na- 
tional uprising  were  virtually  over  and  that  no 
further  reprisals  would  take  place,  the  Special 
Committee  has  evidence  that  at  least  33  such  in- 
dividuals were  sentenced  to  death  during  the  past 


'  U.X.  doc.  A/.3849.  For  an  excerpt  from  a  previous  re- 
port submitted  by  the  Special  Committee  on  June  12, 
10.")7.  see  Bii.lktin  of  July  8,  19^7,  p.  63. 

'  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  7,  1958,  p.  581,  and 
July  7, 19.'8,  p.  7. 


year  and  that  others,  not  as  well  known  as  Nagy 
and  Maleter,  may  shortly  share  their  fate. 

The  Committee  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  and  Hungarian  Govei-nments  have 
continued  to  persist  in  their  refusal  to  comply 
with  resolutions  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
and  to  cooperate  in  any  way  with  the  Committee. 
It  notes  tliat  these  Governments,  as  well  as  the  Ru- 
manian Government,  have  refused  to  accept  letters 
addressed  by  the  Special  Committee  to  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Hungary, 
and  Rumania  asking  for  specific  information  on 
the  arrest,  trial,  and  execution  of  Nagy,  Maleter, 
and  their  companions.  Tlie  Committee  in  its  re- 
port again  calls  upon  the  Hungarian  authorities 
to  desist  from  carrying  out  further  death  sentences 
and  to  cease  its  repressive  measures  against  the 
Hungarian  people. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  convinced  that  the 
nations  of  the  world,  feeling  a  deep  sense  of  shock 
and  revulsion  at  the  events  in  Hungary,  will  not 
assume  an  attitude  of  indifference  permitting  the 
Soviet  and  Hungarian  Governments  to  escape  the 
full  weight  of  the  opprobrium  tliat  they  must 
justly  bear  because  of  their  actions.  The  U.S. 
Government  believes  that  the  Special  Committee 
on  the  Problem  of  Hungary  has  once  again  ren- 
dered a  signal  service  to  the  United  Nations  and 
to  the  world.  The  Committee's  report  on  the 
recent  developments  in  Hungary  is  clear  and  con- 
clusive despite  the  willful  refusal  of  the  Soviet 
and  Hungarian  Governments  to  accede  to  the 
Committee's  request  for  full  information  about 
these  events.  The  U.S.  Government  welcomes 
and  endorses  the  Committee's  report. 

The  situation  of  the  Hungarian  people  demands 
the  continued  sympathy  and  close  attention  of  all 
peoples  and  governments  throughout  the  world 
who  believe  in  the  principles  of  justice,  human 
freedom,  and  national  independence.  The  United 
States,  on  its  part,  will  continue  to  exert  every 
possible  effort  to  keep  the  plight  of  the  Hun- 
garian people  before  the  conscience  of  the  world 
and  will  continue  to  give  full  support  to  all 
measures  within  the  United  Nations  that  may  con- 
tribute to  the  alleviation  of  the  suffering  and 
repression  which  the  Hungarian  people  now 
endure. 
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France  Delivers  Notice  of  Intent 
To  Terminate  Air  Agreement 

Press  release  419  dated  July  24 

Herve  Alphand,  French  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  on  July  24  delivered  to  Douglas 
Dillon,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  a  notice  of  intent  to  terminate  the  Civil 
Air  Transport  Services  Agreement  concluded 
with  the  United  States  in  1946.^ 

For  some  time  France  has  felt  tliat  the  1946 
agreement  is  not  adapted  to  tlie  present  conditions 
of  air  traffic  between  France  and  the  United 
States.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement,  although  not  sharing  the  view  of  the 
French  Government,  the  United  States  some 
months  ago  agreed  to  discuss  the  problems  which 
the  French  Government  had  raised. 

Those  discussions  have  terminated  without  a 
mutually  satisfactory  understanding  between  the 
two  Governments.  The  French  Government, 
tlierefore,  has  invoked  its  privilege  under  article 
XIII  of  the  agreement  to  notify  the  United  States 
of  France's  desire  to  terminate  the  agreement. 
Article  XIII  provides  for  the  termination  of  the 
agreement  1  year  after  the  date  of  notification. 

Mr.  Dillon  expressed  regret  at  the  French  deci- 
sion. The  French  Ambassador  pointed  out  to  the 
Under  Secretary  that  the  decision  to  denounce  the 
agreement  of  1946  was  by  no  means  an  unfriendly 
gesture  and  was  adopted  by  the  French  author- 
ities solely  on  the  basis  of  commercial  considera- 
tions. 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Agreement  on  the  status  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,    national    representatives    and    interna- 


tional staff.     Done  at  Ottawa  September  20,  1951.     En- 
tered into  force  May  18,  1954.     TIAS  2992. 
Ratification     deposited:  Federal     Republic     of     Ger- 
many, July  25,  1958. 

Shipping 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consul- 
tative Organization.     Signed  at  Geneva  March  6,  1948. 
Entered   into   force   March   17,   1958.     TIAS  4044. 
Acrvittaiice  dcponitcd:  Republic  of  China,  Jiily  1,  1958. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Protocol  amending  the  preamble  and  parts  II  and   III 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done 
at   Geneva    March   10,    19.")5.     Entered   into  force  Oc- 
tober 7,   19.57.     TIAS  3930. 
Declarations     deposited     recognizing     signatures     as 

fully   binding:  Luxembourg,  May  20,  1958;  Belgium, 

Ma.v  21,  19.58. 
Protocol  amending  part  I  and  articles  XXIX  and  XXX 
of  the  General  Agi-eement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.    Done 
at  Geneva  March  10, 1955.' 
Declarations  deposited  recognizing  signatures  as  fully 

binding:  Luxembourg,     May     20,     1958;     Belgium, 

May  21,  1958. 
Protocol   of  organizational   amendments   to  the  General 
Agreement   on   Tariffs   and   Trade.     Done   at   Geneva 
March  10,  1955.' 
Declarations  deposited  recognizing  signatures  as  fully 

binding:  Luxembourg,     May     20,     1958;     Belgium, 

May  21,  195S. 
Protocol  of  rectification  to  the  French  text  of  the  Gen- 
eral    Agreement    on     Tariffs     and     Trade.      Done    at 
Geneva   June   15,    19.55.      Entered   into   force   October 
24,  19.5C).    TIAS  3677. 
Declarations     deposited     recognizing     signatures     as 

fully  bindinq:  Luxembourg,  May  20,  1958;  Belgium, 

May  21,  1958. 
Proces  verbal  of  rectification  concerning  the  protocol 
amending  part  I  and  articles  XXIX  and  XXX,  the 
protocol  amending  the  preamble  and  parts  II  and  III, 
and  the  protocol  of  organizational  amendments  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at 
Geneva  December  3,  1955.' 
Declarations     deposited     recognizing     signatures     as 

fiilhj  binding:  Luxembourg,  May  20,  19.58;  Belgiiun, 

May  21,  1958. 

United  Nations 

Constitution  of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organization.  Done  at  London  No- 
vember 16,  1945.  Entered  into  force  November  4, 
1946.    TIAS  1580. 

Signature:  Federation  of  Malaya,  June  16,   1958. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Federation  of  Malaya,  June  16, 
1958. 

BILATERAL 

Finland 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ments of  May  6,  1955,  as  amended  (TIAS  3248,  .3488, 
3533,  3534,  3568,  and  3673),  and  May  10,  1957  (TIAS 
3826).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
February  10  and  17,  1958.  Entered  into  force  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1958. 


'  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1679. 
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'  Not  in  force. 

"  Partially  in  force,  section  B  of  the  proces  verbal  hav- 
ing entered  into  force  on  October  7,  1957,  as  a  result  of 
the  entry  into  force  on  that  date  of  the  protocol  amend-    j 
ing  the  preamble  and  parts  II   and  III  of  the  general 
agreement. 
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Secretary  DulSes  Visits  Brazil 


Follotcing  are  the  texts  of  two  joint  communi- 
ques released  at  the  conclusion  of  Secretary 
Dulles''  official  visit  to  Brazil  August  Jf-6,  together 
with  the  statements  mmle  iy  the  Secretary  at 
Washington  on  his  departure  and  retu)^,  the  re- 
marks he  made  at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor  hy 
the  Brazilian  Foreign  Minister,  his  address  be- 
fore the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
Brazil,  and  an  announcement  of  the  official  party. 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE  ON    MULTILATERAL 
SUBJECTS' 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  talks  between  Presi- 
dent Juscelino  Kubitschek  de  Oliveira  and  Sec- 
retarj'  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  and  Foreign 
Minister  Francisco  Negrao  de  Lima,  the  follow- 
ing Joint  Communique  was  approved : 

On  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Brazil  on  August 
4  and  5  Secretary  of  State  Jolin  Foster  Dulles 
was  received  by  the  President  of  Brazil  Juscelino 
Kubitscliek  de  Oliveira  and  by  Foreign  Minister 
Francisco  Negrao  de  Lima.  They  held  extensive 
conversations,  exchanging  views  about  the  inter- 
national situation  and  those  problems  relating 
to  the  movement  for  hemispheric  unity  which 
President  Juscelino  Kubitschek  de  Oliveira  has 
called  Operation  Pan  America.  At  the  end  of 
these  frank  and  cordial  talks,  held  within  the 
general  framework  of  the  exchange  of  views  now 
taking  place  among  the  American  Republics,  the 
two  governments : 

I.  Reaffirm  their  determination  in  carrying  out 
all  obligations  under  the  Charter  of  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States.  They  emphatically 
declared  tliat  the  exchange  of  letters  between  tlie 


President  of  Brazil,  Juscelino  Kubitscliek  de  Oli- 
veira, and  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,-  was  most  timely 
and  useful  in  that  it  advocates  the  rededication 
of  the  Pan-America  ideals  with  a  view  to 
strengthening  continental  unity  and  preserving 
peace. 

II.  Declare  that  we  are  in  complete  agreement 
to  seek  formulation  of  policies  designed  not  only 
to  strengthen  the  defense  of  the  value  of  western 
civilization  but  also  to  give  a  greater  creative 
momentum  toward  the  attainment  of  this  goal. 

III.  Agree  that  Latin  America  has  an  impor- 
tant role  to  play  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
It  is  highly  desirable  that  Latia  America  take  an 
even  more  active  part  in  formulating  those  broad 
international  policies  which  guide  the  free  world. 

IV.  Reiterate  their  convictions  that  the 
strengthening  of  the  American  community  re- 
quires, among  other  measures,  dynamic  efforts 
to  overcome  the  problems  of  underdevelopment. 
They  believe  that  this  principle — this  fight  for 
greater  development  which  is  inseparable  from 
the  collective  security  of  the  hemisphere — will  be 
supported  throughout  the  hemisphere. 

V.  Reaffirm  that  it  has  become  necessary  to 
fight  with  determination  for  religious  and  demo- 
cratic principles,  for  the  right  of  nations  to  free- 
dom, and  for  respect  for  man's  individuality  and 
dignity.  These  values  which  constitute  the  herit- 
age of  western  civilization  and  the  culture  and 
the  spirit  and  soul  of  the  Americas,  are  now 
challenged  by  the  greed  of  atheistic  Communism. 
Urgent  measures  should  therefore  be  taken  to 
assure  in  an  effective  manner  a  defense  of  these 
ideals. 


'Issued  at  Brasilia,  Brazil,  on  Aug.  6   (press  release 
451  dated  Aug.  7). 


^  For  texts,  see  Bulletin  of  June  30,  1958,  p.  1090,  and 
Aug.  18,  1958,  p.  281. 
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VI.  Eeaffirm  their  purpose  of  continuing  along 
the  line  of  broader  contact  and  consultation  al- 
ready successfully  started  among  the  American 
Republics.  The  American  Republics  will  be  best 
able  to  attain  their  common  goal :  a  coordinated 
and  harmonious  effort  to  develop  the  economies 
of  the  countries  in  the  hemisphere. 

VII.  Agreed  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
American  Republics  to  organize  to  meet  together 
not  just  to  deal  with  problems  of  immediate  ur- 
gency but  to  discuss  on  a  regular  basis  any  and 
all  problems  of  mutual  concern,  bearing  in  mind 
their  common  responsibilities  when  peace  and 
freedom  are  threatened.  To  this  end  it  was 
agreed  that  both  governments  would  suggest  to 
the  other  American  Republics  that  their  Foreign 
Ministers  should  meet  at  regular  intervals  in  the 
framework  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

VIII.  Agreed  that  consultation  between  their 
two  coimtries  shall  be  continued. 

IX.  Details  of  their  conversations  will  be 
promptly  communicated  to  the  other  American 
Republics. 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE  ON  BILATERAL  SUBJECTS' 

In  addition  to  discussions  on  the  international 
situation  and  on  Inter- American  imity,  the  For- 
eign Minister,  Negrao  de  Lima,  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  Lucas  Lopes,  and  the  United  States  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Jolin  Foster  Dulles,  with  mem- 
bers of  their  respective  staffs,  discussed  a  num- 
ber of  problems  of  bilateral  concern. 

Satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  fact  that  the 
Governmental  measures  now  being  undertaken 
in  Brazil  to  promote  financial  equilibrium,  com- 
plemented by  the  outcome  of  negotiations  con- 
ducted with  the  competent  agencies  in  Washing- 
ton, the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  and  the  private  banks  will 
allow  the  Brazilian  Government  to  pursue  its  ef- 
forts to  foster  a  balanced  economic  development. 

Both  groups  reviewed  the  coffee  situation  and 
the  steps  already  taken  towards  a  better  general 
understanding  on  the  matter  and  towards  bring- 
ing a  greater  degree  of  stability  to  the  coffee 
market.  It  was  agreed  to  continue  to  support  the 
coffee  study   group,  where  producers  and   con- 


sumers are  represented.  Full  acknowledgement 
was  also  given  to  the  helpful  participation  of  the 
United  States  Representatives  in  the  discussions  of 
the  special  group.  This  represents  a  formal 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment of  the  vital  impoi'tance  of  coffee  for  the 
economy  of  many  cofl'ee  producing  countries  and 
the  need  for  an  international  approach  to  the 
problem. 

Botli  groups  believe  that  the  contacts  here  re- 
newed should  represent  an  important  contribution 
towards  urgent  and  orderly  solutions  of  the 
serious  problem  affecting  the  Brazilian  economy 
as  a  result  of  the  imbalance  between  supply  and 
demand  of  coffee. 

The  groups  reviewed  the  efforts  made  by  Brazil 
to  increase  its  domestic  production  of  petroleum 
and  the  relationship  of  this  problem  to  the  ques- 
tions of  balance  of  payments  and  foreign  exchange 
reserves.  This  review  was  held  within  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  different  countries  have  their  own 
ways  of  developing  their  petroleum  resources  and, 
while  no  decisions  were  made,  it  was  agreed  to 
continue  discussions  in  the  same  friendly  atmos- 
phere. 

Some  connected  problems  relating  to  specified 
products  of  importance  to  certain  regions  of 
Brazil  -were  examined.  It  was  agreed  that  mu- 
tually satisfactory  solutions  would  be  sought 
through  diplomatic  channels. 

The  goals  of  the  Government  of  Brazil  and  its 
program  of  economic  development  and  the  re- 
lated question  of  long-term  financing  of  foreign 
currency  costs  were  discussed  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  subject  would  continue  to  be  reviewed 
in  the  context  of  the  joint  statement  issued  by  the 
Brazilian  Financial  Mission  to  Washington  and 
the  Export  Import  Bank  of  July  1956. 


DEPARTURE  STATEMENT < 

I  have  long  desired  to  visit  Brazil,  and  it  is 
especially  timely  for  me  to  be  doing  so  now.  The 
recent  exchange  of  letters  between  President 
Kubitschek  and  President  Eisenhower  has  em- 
phasized the  desire  of  both  comitries  to  consult 
with  each  other  and  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere  in 
seeking  means  to  solve  common  problems. 

These  letters  also  emphasize  the  interest  of 


'  Issued  at  Brasilia,  Brazil,  on  Aug.  6   (press  release 
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Brazil  in  the  high-level  meetings  of  worldwide 
signilicance  which  may  tak&  place.  I  shall  there- 
fore wish  to  exchange  views  with  President 
Kubitschek  and  Foreign  Minister  Negrao  de  Lima 
regarding  the  grave  issues  of  indirect  aggression, 
and  of  war  and  peace,  which  will  be  considered  in 
the  meetings  and  which  are  so  obviously  of  con- 
cern to  all  Latin  Americans. 

The  United  States  regards  the  great  Republic 
of  Brazil  as  a  trusted  friend  and  partner.  In  the 
cause  of  freedom  we  have  been  allied  in  two  world 
wars.  We  have  become  in  many  ways  interde- 
pendent as  regards  our  mutual  security  and  the 
well-being  of  our  peoples. 

This  trip  to  Brazil  is  for  me,  therefore,  a  wel- 
come opportunity  to  visit  that  countiy  which  is  so 
greatly  endowed  culturally  and  materially  and 
which  is  blessed  with  future  j^rospects  as  bright 
as  any  nation  could  enjoy. 


REMARKS  ON  AUGUST  5» 

I  am  honored  to  be  your  guest  in  this  noble 
Palace  of  Itamaraty  with  its  many  traditions  of 
great  accomplishment.  It  is  a  privilege  to  share 
its  atmosphere  of  hospitality,  sincerity,  and 
dignity.  Also,  I  thank  you  for  the  good  and 
strong  words  you  have  spoken. 

I  welcome  and  deeply  appreciate  what  you  have 
said  about  my  country  and  about  my  own  efforts 
to  build  a  world  of  peace  and  justice. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  United  States  is  de- 
termined to  play  its  full  part  in  the  great  in- 
ternational tasks  that  lie  before  us.  That  is  the 
national,  bipartisan  resolve  of  our  people. 

So  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned,  my  life- 
long ambition  has  been  to  be  able  to  contribute 
to  a  just  and  durable  peace.  I  hope  to  deserve 
what  you  so  graciously  said. 

This  is  indeed  a  most  opportune  moment  for 
our  two  countries  to  reaffirm  their  traditional 
friendship  and  to  talk  of  how  we  can  better  serve 
the  needs  of  our  people  and  of  all  mankind.  The 
international  situation  is  critical.  The  atheistic, 
materialistic,  and  aggressive  forces  that  would 
dominate  all  the  world  talk  boldly.  They  suggest 
that  efforts  to  halt  them  will  mean  nuclear  war. 


Letter  From  President  Eisenhower 
to  President  Kubitschek ' 

August  2,  1958 

Dear  Mk.  President:  I  am  glad  that  Secretary 
Dulles  is  having  this  opiiortunity  to  visit  Brazil 
and  consult  vpith  you  on  problems  of  mutual  in- 
terest. Close  political,  economic  and  military  re- 
lations between  Brazil  and  the  United  States  have 
been  our  historic  tradition.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  friendly  cooperation  In  these  fields,  which  has 
contributed  so  materially  to  the  well-being,  pros- 
perity and  security  of  both  countries,  will  be 
maintained  and  intensified. 

I  have  asked  Secretary  Dulles  to  assure  you  of 
my  continuing  personal  interest  in  the  constructive 
proposals  you  have  recently  made  to  explore,  with 
the  other  American  Republics,  means  for  strength- 
ening and  further  unifying  the  inter-American 
community.  Your  views,  given  at  first  hand  to 
Secretary  Dulles,  will,  I  am  sure,  contribute  notably 
to  the  definition  and  understanding  of  existing 
problems,  as  have  those  of  other  Chiefs  of  State 
obtained  by  Vice  President  Nixon  in  South  America 
and  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower  in  Central  America. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me  that  Secretary 
Dulles  will  be  visiting  with  you  the  projected  new 
capital,  Brasilia.  This  project,  fulfilling  a  long- 
standing aspiration  of  your  countrymen,  eloquently 
signifies  the  vigor  and  imagination  of  the  Brazilian 
people,  now  on  the  threshold  of  even  greater  con- 
quest of  the  vast  interior  of  their  happily  endowed 
country. 

With  assurance  of  my  highest  consideration,  and 
with  my  best  wishes  for  the  continued  well-being 
and  prosperity  of  the  great  Brazilian  nation. 
Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 

His  Excellency 

Dr.  JuscEUNO  Kubitschek  de  Olh-eira 
President  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil 


>  Delivered  by   Secretary  Dulles    (White  House 
press  release  dated  Aug.  .5). 


°  Made  at  a  dinner  given  by  Brazilian  Foreign  Minister 
Francisco  Negrao  de  Lima  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  (press 
release  448). 


We  do  not  in  fact  believe  that  they  want  war  or 
would  invoke  war.  No  sane  people  want  war. 
War  would  be  for  all  an  inexpressible  disaster. 
The  question  is  whether  their  threats  will  cause 
us  to  weaken  and  give  in  and  thus  sacrifice  the 
genuine  independence  of  nation  after  nation. 

That  is  not  the  path  to  peace.  It  is  the  road 
to  war. 

This  is  an  issue  that  concerns  us  all.  And 
while,  as  you  observe,  there  are  many  demands 
upon  my  time,  I  felt  that  I  could  not  use  these 
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days  to  better  advantage  tlian  to  come  here  and 
talk  about  our  problems  in  this  atmosphere  so  con- 
ducive to  clear  thinking. 

I  have  always  valued  most  highly  the  contribu- 
tion which  the  Latin  American  Republics  have 
made  to  the  solution  of  international  problems  and 
to  tlie  development  of  international  law.  I  be- 
lieve that  tliis  is  again  a  time  when  we  can  hope- 
fully expect  an  important  contribution. 

It  is  in  searcli  of  that  that  I  have  come  here.  I 
can  say  already  that  my  search  has  not  been  in 
vain. 

You  employed,  Your  Excellency,  a  striking 
phrase  wlien  you  said  "the  imderdeveloped  zones 
are  potentially  zones  occupied  by  the  enemy." 

This  is  true.  Actually,  you  could  have  gone 
even  farther.  We  find  that  the  enemy  threatens, 
and  has  taken  over,  zones  that  are  developed  as 
well  as  those  that  are  underdeveloped. 

The  fact  is  that  the  enemy  works  at  all  times  and 
at  all  places.  There  is  no  single  defense.  There 
must,  at  all  times  and  all  places,  be  the  utmost 
vigilance. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  most  important 
thing  is  that  all  of  the  free-world  peoples  should 
feel  that  they  live  in  a  dynamic  society,  one  that 
is  moving  forward,  and  that  they  can  see  the 
future  as  one  of  new  opportunity.  Also  they 
should  see  that  opportunity  as  one  that  can  be 
developed  by  the  enterprise  of  men  and  women 
who  are  free,  who  exercise  a  choice  as  to  what 
they  will  think  and  do  and  believe,  and  wlio  strive 
not  just  for  themselves,  not  just  for  their  state, 
but  for  a  world  of  human  brotherhood. 

We  do  indeed  face  a  future  of  immense  and  ex- 
citing challenge.  Here  on  this  earth  two  vast, 
bleak,  and  forbidding  areas,  tlie  Arctic  and  the 
Antarctic,  suddenly  open  up  as  new  areas  for  pro- 
ductive human  effort.  The  new  power  of  the 
atom  will  come  to  transfonn  the  mechanics  of 
human  life.  And  now  there  opens  up  above  us 
the  vast  possibility  of  exploring  and  developing 
outer  space.  And  within  each  of  our  countries 
new  developments  of  science,  research,  and  com- 
munications open  up  new  prospects  that  challenge 
human  efforts. 

Nowhere  is  that  more  the  case  than  in  this  vast 
nation  of  Brazil. 

The  essential  thing  is  not  how  to  prevent  com- 
munism from  changing  the  status  quo,  but  how  we 
ourselves  shall  change  the  status  quo  so  as  to  make 


the  future  more  exciting  and  more  productive  of 
human  welfare — a  welfare,  let  it  be  remembered, 
which  is  to  be  found  not  merely  in  material  but 
even  more  in  spiritual  terms.  It  is  in  that  latter 
respect  that  the  materialists,  the  atheists,  are 
bankrupt.  We  can  be  confident  that  the  future  is 
for  the  free. 

I  am  happy,  Yoiu-  Excellency,  to  have  come  to 
this  land  of  the  future,  to  gain  new  inspiration 
from  your  dreams  and  your  determination  to  labor 
and  sacrifice  to  make  those  dreams  come  true. 
We  want  to  be  a  part  of  all  of  this,  for  it  is  in 
accord  with  our  own  tradition. 

May  we  go  forward,  always  side  by  side,  in  the 
spirit  of  endeavor  and  of  courage  which  is  proper 
for  those  who  fear  no  man,  but  only  God. 


ADDRESS  ON  AUGUST  6< 

In  this  time  when  many  problems  confront 
the  nations  it  seemed  fitting  for  me  to  come  to 
Brazil  and  meet  with  President  Kubitschek,  For- 
eign Minister  Negrao  de  Lima,  and  other  leaders 
in  this  great  Eepublic.  I  have  come  with  a  triple 
purpose:  firstly,  to  discuss  matters  that  involve 
distinctively  our  two  nations;  secondly,  to  ex- 
change views  on  how  to  promote  the  hemispheric 
solidarity  of  the  21  American  Republics;  and 
thirdly,  to  counsel  on  how  to  dispel  the  growing 
clouds  which,  now  darkening  the  eastern  horizon, 
could  black  out  all  the  world. 

The  Republics  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil 
and  the  United  States  of  America  have  been 
friends  for  more  than  150  years.  This  friend- 
shijj  is  based  upon  common  traditions  and  com- 
mon ideals.  It  is  fortified  by  a  long  history  of 
cooperation.  We  have  stood  side  by  side  in  joint 
efforts  to  secure  peace  and  freedom  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  in  the  world.  The  United  States 
has  not  forgotten  the  choice  Brazil  made  in  the 
dark  days  after  Pearl  Harbor.  You  promptly 
became  one  of  the  United  Nations  alliance  to  fight 
for  freedom  and  security  in  the  world.  The 
Brazilian  Navy  and  Air  Force  helped  to  combat 
the  Nazi  submarine  menace,  and  the  Brazilian  Ex- 
peditionary Force  fought  in  Italy.  This  is  grate- 
fully remembered  in  the  United  States.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  told  me,  as  I  left  Washington, 


"Made  before  tlie  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
Brazil  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  (press  release  449). 
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of  liis  \  ivid  recollection  of  the  courageous  and  ef- 
fective operations  of  your  forces  under  his  com- 
mand in  the  Italian  oampaifrn. 

However,  it  is  not  our  comradeship  in  war  but 
rather  the  subject  of  economic  cooperation  which 
is  today  the  topic  of  special  concern  to  our  two 
countries. 

We  recognize  the  need  for  rapid  and  solid  eco- 
nomic development  in  Brazil.  Brazil's  tremen- 
dous potential  excites  the  imagination.  You  have 
a  vast  expanse  of  territory.  It  is  endowed  with 
great  natural  wealth.  Your  expanding  popula- 
tion is  already  half  that  of  all  South  America. 
Your  people  are  proud,  energetic,  and  dynamic. 
Tlie  future  is  bright  for  Brazil. 

"We  in  the  United  States  share  Brazil's  confi- 
dence in  hei-self.  We  are  gladly  collaborating 
witli  Brazil  in  her  efforts  to  achieve  her  manifest 
destiny. 

A  large  contribution  to  Brazil's  growth  is  repre- 
sented by  the  direct  private  investment  here  of 
United  States  citizens  and  companies.  Many  of 
tills  audience  represent  United  States  firms  with 
important  interests  in  Brazil.  Such  private  in- 
vestments constitute  an  important  stimulus  to  de- 
velopment. They  contribute  far  more  than 
simply  money  resources.  They  bring  the  results 
of  research,  teclmologj^,  know-how,  new  skills,  and 
new  products.  This  spells  expanded  opportuni- 
ties for  the  individual  and  a  higher  standard  of 
living  for  all. 

In  addition  to  private  investment  there  is  an 
impressive  amount  of  assistance  by  the  United 
States  Government.  The  Export-Import  Bank 
has,  at  tlie  moment,  credits  of  one  and  one-quarter 
billion  dollars  extended  to  Brazil.  Brazil  has  re- 
ceived more  development  loans  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
The  construction  of  the  integrated  steel  plant  at 
Volta  Redonda,  the  acquisition  of  vital  indu.strial 
and  agricultural  equipment,  and  the  extensive 
modernization  of  the  Brazilian  railroad  and  air- 
transport systems  were  all  helped  by  such  loans. 
There  are  also  education,  health,  and  sanitation 
projects  which  were  begun  imder  United  States 
technical  cooperation  programs  and  which  Brazil 
herself  lias  now  partially  taken  over.  One  look 
at  the  record  confirms  that  the  United  States  is 
vitally  interested  in  the  economic  future  of  Brazil. 
But  it  is  never  tolerable  to  be  satisfied  with  what 
was  or  is.    Dynamic  people  never  stand  still.     So 


both  Brazil  and  the  United  States  seek  to  speed 
the  sound  economic  development  of  this  great 
Republic. 

Our  study  of  problems  connected  with  the  world 
coffee  market  is  a  new  and  constructive  approach 
to  an  age-old,  and  heretofore  unsolved,  problem. 

Of  course  there  are  basic  economic  laws,  not 
merely  manmade  verdicts,  that  limit  the  amount 
of  capital  which  any  one  nation  can  prudently 
export  over  and  above  what  is  covered  by  receipts. 
Also,  the  United  States  has  many  responsibilities 
throughout  a  free  world  that  is  subjected  to  a 
great  military  menace  and  to  many  "cold  war"  as- 
saults. We  have,  to  a  degree  without  parallel  in 
history,  contributed  money,  materiel,  and  human 
effort  to  assist  other  comitries  to  make  their  inde- 
pendence more  secure.  We  contribute  immensely 
to  a  military  establislunent  that  detere  war  in  the 
interest  of  us  all.  The  demands  upon  our  finan- 
cial and  material  resources  are  tremendous.  Our 
response  serves  not  merely  ourselves  but  all  free- 
dom-loving nations.  But,  in  discharging  these 
worldwide  tasks,  we  do  not  and  shall  not  neglect 
the  need  that  our  two  economies  shall  be  strong, 
vigorous,  and  helpful  to  each  other.  That  is  the 
theme  of  our  bilateral  tasks. 

Hemispheric  Solidarity 

Let  me  now  speak  of  hemispheric  solidarity. 
The  sense  of  American  miity  goes  back  to  the  early 
days  when  the  American  nations  won  their  inde- 
pendence from  colonial  rule.  We  have  organized 
that  unity,  not  merely  for  defense  but  for  positive, 
creative  tasks.  Today  the  Organization  of 
American  States  stands  as  the  finest  example  of 
regional  organizations. 

I  recall  vividly  the  day  at  San  Francisco  in  1945, 
when  it  seemed  that  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion might  be  designed  to  supplant,  rather  than  to 
stipplement,  our  hemispheric  association.  The 
United  States  delegation — which  included  that 
great  friend  of  the  Americas,  Senator  Vanden- 
berg — joined  with  the  Latin  American  delegations 
to  bring  about  changes  in  the  Diunbarton  Oaks 
proposals,  changes  which  would  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  regional  associations  and  make  them 
free  from  the  paralyzing  veto  power  which  the 
Soviet  Union  could  exercise  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations. 

We  have  gone  south,  there  to  perfect  our  imity 
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through  the  OAS  and  through  the  Kio  Treaty.' 
That  treaty  gave  expression  to  the  fraternal 
principle  that  "an  armed  attack  by  any  State 
against  an  American  State  shall  be  considered 
as  an  attack  against  all  the  American  States." 
That  principle  of  interdependence  became  tlie 
basis  for  other  collective-defense  associations,  such 
as  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization.  But 
the  Americas  were  the  pioneers. 

I  also  recall  the  declaration  of  Caracas  of  March 
1954.^  Thereby  the  American  Republics  de- 
clared that  "international  communism,  by  its  anti- 
democratic nature  and  its  interventionist  tendency, 
is  incompatible  with  the  concept  of  American 
freedom,"  and  our  Republics  went  on  to  declare 
that  "the  domination  or  control  of  the  political 
institutions  of  any  American  State  by  the  inter- 
national communist  movement,  extending  to  this 
hemisphere  the  political  system  of  an  extracon- 
tinental  power,  would  constitute  a  tlireat  .  .  .  en- 
dangering the  peace  of  America.  .  .  ." 

That  again  constituted  a  pioneering  step  which 
has  been  followed  by  other  democratic  and  free- 
dom-loving nations. 

As  I  have  participated  in  meetings  of  other 
regional  security  organizations,  I  have  frequently 
cited  to  them  our  OAS  as  having  many  advanced 
characteristics  which  ought  to  be  followed.  And 
indeed  they  liave  been  followed.  We  can  be  proud 
of  the  leadership  which  the  American  Republics 
have  given  in  promoting  international  order  on  a 
regional  basis.  But,  here  again,  we  dare  not  be 
complacent  or  satisfied  with  what  is.  We  must 
constantly  seek  something  better.  There  is  room 
to  improve  the  OAS.  And  that  is  one  of  the  sub- 
jects which  we  have  discussed  here  together. 

One  possible  deficiency  in  our  organization  is 
that  it  does  not  bring  together  at  regular  intervals 
the  foreign  ministers  of  the  member  states.  The 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  has  two 
ministerial  meetings  a  year.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Baghdad  Pact.  In  the  case  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization  there  is  one  such  meet- 
ing annually.  These  meetings,  usually  held  in 
different  countries  of  the  member  states,  serve 


'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  21, 1947,  p.  565. 

'For  text  of  the  Declaration  of  Solidarity  for  the 
Preservation  of  the  Political  Integrity  of  the  American 
States  Against  International  Communist  Intervention,  see 
iUd.,  Apr.  26,  1954,  p.  638. 


greatly  to  promote  personal  relationships  and 
better  understanding  of  both  regional  problems 
and  world  problems. 

The  United  States  has  kept  in  touch  with  its 
fellow  Republics  in  relation  to  world  problems. 
Since  Jmie  1955  President  Eisenhower  or  I  have 
met  on  no  less  than  15  occasions  with  the  20  Latin 
American  ambassadors  to  the  United  States  in 
order  to  discuss  important  world  developments. 
Also  there  was  the  1956  meeting  of  the  American 
Presidents  at  Panama. 

However,  such  meetings,  valuable  as  they  are, 
are  no  substitute  for  periodic  ministerial  meet- 
ings. Various  members  of  our  organization  have 
suggested  that  our  procedures  be  developed  in 
this  respect,  and  I  hope  that  something  along  this 
line  can  be  agreed  upon. 

Also,  I  think,  we  could  usefully  exchange  views 
more  regularly  with  respect  to  economic  matters. 
The  interdependence  of  our  nations  is  not  merely 
political.  To  an  even  greater  extent  it  is  eco- 
nomic. 

Throughout  the  world  today  there  are  new  and 
dynamic  aspirations  for  economic  development, 
for  higher  standards  of  living,  and  the  conquest 
of  poverty  and  disease.  Communism  has  its  for- 
mula for  responding.  Being  atheistic  and  ma- 
terialistic, it  believes  that  economic  welfare  can 
best  be  promoted  by  treating  individuals  as  ani- 
mated particles  of  matter  and  compelling  them  to 
act  in  accordance  with  some  program  dictated  by 
the  leadership  of  the  Party. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  economic  advancement 
can  be  achieved  by  imposing  the  harsh  discipline 
of  long  hours  of  work  at  tasks  chosen  by  the  state, 
by  denying  the  workers  the  right  to  organize  and 
bargain,  and  by  depriving  the  workers  enjoy- 
ment of  most  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  Such 
a  system  can  extract  from  the  people  important, 
even  spectacular,  results  in  terms  of  military  and 
capital  developments. 

It  is  nothing  new  that  coerced  labor  can  pro- 
duce spectacular  results.  We  admire  the  pyra- 
mids, too  often  forgetting  that  they  were  made 
possible  by  lashing  the  backs  of  slaves.  We  ad- 
mire the  Colosseum  of  Rome  and  many  of  the 
palaces  of  emperors  throughout  the  world.  I  do 
not  know,  or  greatly  care,  whether  a  materialistic 
pagan  rule  can  be  more  productive  materially 
than  can  a  spiritual  society.  I  do  know  that  a 
society  can  produce  abundantly  and  at  the  same 
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time  permit  the  individual  to  exercise  the  rights 
with  which  he  is  endowed  by  his  Creator. 

Of  course,  the  economic  well-being  of  a  na- 
tion always  depends  primarily  on  its  own  efforts. 
Economic  progress  in  a  free  society  requires  a 
stable  political  order.  It  requires  sound  fiscal, 
monetary,  and  taxation  practices.  It  requires 
that  the  people  freely  accept  self-discipline,  hard 
work,  and  frugality.  But  it  also  requires — and 
this  is  now  understood  better  than  ever  before — 
that  there  be  cooperation  on  an  international 
basis. 

Tlie  OAS  has  already  taken  important  eco- 
nomic steps.  It  has  organs  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  advancement  of  all 
the  American  Republics.  It  is,  in  my  view,  im- 
perative that  we  utilize  fully  this  machinei-y  to 
find  a  solution  for  our  economic  problems. 

The  United  States  will  not  slacken  but  will  ex- 
pand its  efforts  to  help  all  the  American  Eepub- 
lics  help  themselves  to  achieve  economic  strength 
under  freedom. 

The  International  Scene 

I  turn  now  to  discuss  the  international  scene. 
The  prospects  are  somewliat  somber.  There  are 
disturbing  symptoms,  such  as  preceded,  and  fore- 
cast. World  War  II. 

You  will  recall  that  during  the  period  of  1935 
to  1939  certain  powerful  countries,  under  aggres- 
sive and  expansionist  leadership,  sought  to  extend 
their  domain  in  the  world.  They  deprived 
weaker  nations  of  their  independence,  sometimes 
through  devices  of  indirect  aggression  whereby 
truly  independent  governments  were  ousted  in  fa- 
vor of  governments  which  in  fact  were  puppets — 
composed  of  those  who  were  subservient  to  for- 
eign order. 
1  The  League  of  Nations  failed  to  move  vigor- 
ously to  resist  this  mounting  tide  of  aggression. 
Concession  after  concession  was  made  until 
finally,  when  it  came  to  Poland,  the  nonaggres- 
sive  powers  decided  to  stand  firm.  But  by  that 
time  the  aggressive  powers  were  so  overconfident, 
so  reckless,  that  they  would  not  stop,  and  World 
War  II  ensued. 

Now  it  is  international  communism  that  seeks 
to  rule  the  world.  It  often  proclaims  that  goal; 
and  indeed  it  cannot  otherwise  establish  the  world 
order  of  enforced  conformity  that  it  seeks.  By 
direct  and  indirect  aggression,  principally  the 


latter,  it  has  already  gained  control  of  nearly  a 
third  of  the  population  of  the  world,  and  it  utilizes 
that  power  to  extend  further  its  rule. 

The  free  nations  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  the 
Americas  have  made  a  series  of  collective-defense 
associations,  and  these  are  backed  by  the  tremen- 
dous military  power  of  the  United  States.  In  this 
way,  open,  armed  aggression  has  been  deterred. 
But  efi'orts  at  indirect  aggression  have  not  been 
deterred. 

The  United  Nations  took  cognizance  of  the 
danger  of  indirect  aggression  following  the  Com- 
munist attempt,  through  indirect  aggression,  to 
seize  control  of  Greece  and  its  successful  taking 
over  of  Czechoslovakia.  In  1949  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly,  in  its  "Essentials  of 
Peace"  resolution,"  called  upon  all  nations  to  re- 
frain from  "fomenting  civil  strife."  In  1950  in  a 
resolution  entitled  "Peace  Through  Deeds"  ^^  it 
denounced  "fomenting  civil  strife  in  the  interest 
of  a  foreign  Power"  as  among  "the  gravest  of  all 
crimes  against  peace  and  security  throughout  the 
world." 

There  were  only  five  votes  against  the  adoption 
of  these  resolutions — the  five  votes  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  bloc. 

The  art  of  indirect  aggression,  of  fomenting 
civil  strife  in  the  interest  of  a  foreign  power,  has 
been  perfected.  Through  use  of  inflammatory  ra- 
dio broadcasts;  through  the  infiltration  of  weap- 
ons, persomiel,  and  bribe  money;  through  incite- 
ment to  murder  and  assassination;  and  through 
threats  of  personal  violence,  it  is  sought  in  many 
countries  to  destroy  their  genuine  independence 
by  corrupting,  eliminating,  or  intimidating  po- 
litical leadership  which  would  stand  up  for  the 
rights  of  their  own  country. 

I  observe  that  the  commmiique  issued  last  Sun- 
day [August  3]  by  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Khrushchev 
from  Peiping  states,  "China  and  the  Soviet  Unioi. 
give  firm  support  ...  to  the  national  independ- 
ence movements  in  Latin  America." 

One  can  but  wonder  who  gives  Russia  and  Com- 
munist China  a  mandate  to  interfere  in  Latin 
American  affairs.  Also,  what  is  the  "independ- 
ence" of  which  they  speak?  If  they  want  to  give 
"independence,"  there  is  plenty  of  opportimity 
near  at  home,  as,  for  example,  in  Hungary. 

The    question    is   whether   the   nonaggressive 


'  Ibid.,  Nov.  28, 1949,  p.  807. 
"  Ibid.,  Nov.  13,  1950,  p.  767. 
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states  will  act  in  time.  I  recall  that  Stalin,  in 
March  1939,  speaking  of  Fascist  aggressions,  ac- 
cused the  "nonaggressive  countries,  particularly 
England  and  France,"  of  a  "policy  of  indiffer- 
ence." That,  he  said,  "means  conniving  at  ag- 
gression, giving  free  rein  to  war,  and  conse- 
quently transforming  tlie  war  into  a  world  war." 

The  United  States  is  determined  that  this  "in- 
difference," this  "conniving  at  aggression,"  shall 
not  happen  again.  To  show  that,  we  responded 
to  the  appeal  of  a  freely  elected  Government  of 
democratic  Lebanon,"  made  at  a  moment  of  des- 
perate danger,  danger  fomented  from  without. 
We  came  to  Lebanon's  help,  at  the  same  time  call- 
ing upon  the  United  Nations  to  supplant  our 
help  with  increased  help  of  its  own.  That  m- 
creased  United  Nations  help  would  have  been 
given,  and  United  States  forces  would  already 
now  be  withdrawing,  had  not  the  Soviet  Union 
cast  the  only  negative  vote  and  thereby  vetoed 
first  a  United  States  and  then  a  Japanese  resolu- 
tion designed  to  bring  about  that  result.^^ 

The  United  States  is  convhiced  that,  if  indirect 
aggression — the  fomenting  of  civil  strife  in  the 
interest  of  a  foreign  power — is  tolerated  as  an 
instrument  of  international  policy,  events  will 
indeed  follow  the  tragic  pattern  which  led  to 
World  War  II,  and  this  time  with  even  more  dis- 
astrous consequences. 

But  surely  the  preventing  of  indirect  aggres- 
sion should  not  be  the  task  of  individual  nations. 
That,  too,  is  subject  to  possible  abuse.  The  task 
is  tlie  collective  task  of  the  world  community 
embodied  in  the  United  Nations. 

Because  we  believe  that  the  situation  is  grave, 
because  we  believe  that  the  United  Nations  should 
accept  responsibility,  the  United  States  called  for 
an  extraordinai-y  meeting  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  be  attended  by  the  top  membere  of  govern- 
ment, as  is  authorized  by  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  evaded  tlius  dealing  with 
this  matter  in  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil. It  prefers  a  meeting  of  five  so-called  "gi-eat 
powers"  of  its  selection.  This  corresponds  with 
the  long-established  view  of  the  Soviet  rulers  and 
reflects  their  contempt  for  those  nations  which 
have  no  great  militai-y  capacity.  At  tlie  Yalta 
Conference  in  December  1945,  Stalin  said  that  he 

"  Ibid.,  Aug.  4,  1958,  p.  181. 

"  For  background,  see  ibid.,  p.  186. 
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was  prepared  to  join  with  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  "to  protect  the  rights  of  the  small 
powers"  but  he  would  never  agree  to  having  any 
action  of  the  great  powei-s  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  small  powers. 

This  has  been  a  persistent  theme  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  against  it,  tlie  United  States  adheres 
to  its  traditional  view  that,  when  grave  issues 
confront  all  the  world,  their  solution  is  properly 
a  matter  for  consideration  by  nations  representing 
all  regions  and  the  small  as  well  as  the  large. 
As  President  Eisenhower  pointed  out  in  his  letter 
of  August  1  to  Mr.  Khrushchev,"  the  ability  of 
a  nation  to  contribute  to  peace  is  not  measured 
by  the  number  of  divisions  it  possesses. 

The  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
was  cliosen  to  represent  all  of  the  members  on 
matters  of  threats  to  the  peace.  Its  membership 
was  particularly  designed  to  include  nations  from 
the  different  regions  and  nations  additional  to  the 
so-called  "great  powers."  The  Latin  American 
Republics  are  now  represented  on  the  Security 
Council  by  Colombia  and  Panama,  and  the  Latin 
American  viewpoint  should  be  heard. 

The  existence  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Coimcil  does  not,  of  course,  preclude  preliminary 
exchanges  of  views  elsewhere.  Because  of  the  au- 
thority and  influence  of  Brazil  and  the  value  we 
attach  to  the  opinions  of  the  Government  of 
Brazil,  I  have,  in  spite  of  many  urgent  require- 
ments at  home,  come  here  at  this  critical  time  to 
exchange  views  here  on  world  peace  and  order. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that,  while  the  situa- 
tion is  serious,  I  have  no  fear.  The  occasion  for 
fear  would  be  the  indifference  of  the  peace-loving 
peoples,  or  their  disorganization,  or  their  lack  of 
awareness  of  the  danger.  Today  the  free  peoples 
are  united  through  regional  organizations  and 
tlirough  the  United  Nations.  They  are  not  in- 
different to  the  danger  but  are  alert,  even  at  great 
risks,  to  confront  the  danger  boldly.  They  have, 
together,  preponderant  power  in  the  world. 

We  acknowledge  human  frailty  and  tlie  finite- 
ness  of  human  endeavor.  But  we  have  unlimited 
faith  in  the  great  ideals  that  unite  us.  We  believe 
in  hmnan  dignity  and  in  the  riglits  of  men.  We 
place  our  trust  in  God.  With  humility,  but  with 
courage  and  imagination,  we  will  unite  our  efforts 
with  all  who  are  animated  by  such  sentiments  to 


'Ibid.,  Aug.  18,  1058,  p.  274. 
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seek  peace  with  justice  and  thus  to  secure  for  oui'- 
selves  and  our  children  a  better  life.  Joined  in 
a  connnon  determination  to  preserve  our  freedoms, 
we  need  fear  no  enemy.  If  our  common  counsels, 
our  common  determination,  and  our  united  power 
are  inspircil  by  divine  guidance,  tliat  will  enable 
freedom  to  survive,  victoriously  and  in  peace,  and 
to  usher  in  a  new  era  of  human  progress  and 
betterment. 


STATEMENT  ON   RETURN  >« 

We  return  from  Brazil  very  grateful  for  the 
cordiality  of  our  reception  both  by  the  Government 
and  by  the  people. 

Our  talks  there  with  President  Ivubitschek, 
Foreign  Minister  Negx-ao  de  Lima,  and  Finance 
Muiister  Lopes  have  brought  our  two  nations, 
traditionally  the  best  of  friends,  even  more  close 
together. 

The  people  of  Brazil  and  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  indeed  the  Latin  American 
peoples  generally,  are  dynamic.  They  wish  to 
move  ahead  and  to  feel  a  consciousness  of  orderly 
gi'owth. 

President  Kubitschek  has  given  timely  impetus 
to  what  he  appropriately  calls  "Operation  Pan- 
America,"  which  will  be  designed  to  give  greater 
scope  to  the  aspirations  of  the  American  peoples. 

All  of  this  will,  of  coui'se,  at  once  become  the 
subject  of  exchanges  of  views  between  the  members 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  outcome  will  be  positive  and 
creative. 


MEMBERS  OF  OFFICIAL  PARTY 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July 
31  (press  release  437)  that  the  Secretary  and  Mrs. 
Dulles  would  be  accompanied  to  Kio  de  Janeiro 
by  Andrew  H.  Berding,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  Affairs;  Thomas  C.  Mann,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Economic  Affairs;  Eoy  E.  Eubottom,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs; 
Joseph  N.  Greene,  Jr.,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary ;  and  the  Officer-in-Charge  of  Brazilian 
Affairs,  Ernest  V.  Siracusa. 


"  Made  at  the  Washington  National  Airport  ou  Aug.  7 
(press  release  455). 


Dr.   Eisenhower  Reports  to  President 
on  Central  American  Trip 

Statement  by  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower  ^ 

Mr.  President  :  My  associates  and  I  are  deeply 
moved  by  your  personal  reception  of  us  this  eve- 
ning; we  recognize  that  your  generous  action  is 
inspired  by  more  than  brotherly  affection;  it  is 
also  your  unmistakable  notice  to  all  the  world  that 
you,  as  we,  consider  firm,  abiding  relations  among 
the  nations  of  this  Hemisphere  to  be  essential  to 
our  common  future.  You  sent  us  on  a  mission  of 
good  will  and  fact-finding. 

At  once,  upon  our  return  from  three  weeks  in 
Panama,  the  five  Central  American  countries,  and 
Puerto  Eico,  we  wish  to  express  our  deep  appre- 
ciation to  the  Presidents  and  peoples  of  the  area 
visited  for  their  friendly  reception  of  us.  Every- 
where we  experienced  the  warm  friendliness  which 
the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere  have  for  the  United 
States. 

The  absence  of  any  unfriendly  incident  may  have 
confounded  those  who  were  looking  for  sensational 
headlines,  but  this  very  circumstance  enabled  us, 
calmly  and  rationally,  to  accomplish  precisely 
what  we  set  out  to  do — to  gain  a  new  perspective 
of  the  problems,  progress,  attitudes,  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  nations  visited,  as  a  basis  for  deter- 
mining whether  new  approaches  in  our  own  poli- 
cies and  programs  might  strengthen  relations 
among  us. 

I  re-affirm  now  all  I  reported  to  you,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  November  1953  following  the  fact-finding 
trip  I  made  to  the  ten  republics  of  South  America." 

Now,  however,  I  must  add  a  note  of  urgency  to 
what  I  then  recommended.  I  shall  make  addi- 
tional suggestions  for  policy  and  program  im- 
provements which  I  hope  will  be  found  acceptable. 

I  shall  even  this  evening  make  a  preliminary 
report.    My  suggestions  will  deal  with : 

1.  The  imperative  need  for  bankable  loans — not 
grants — in  every  country  visited ; 

2.  The  response  which  I  believe  the  United 

'  Released  by  the  White  House  on  Aug.  1  upon  Dr. 
Ei.senhower's  return  from  a  3-week  factfinding  trip,  as 
personal  representative  of  the  President,  to  Panama,  Hon- 
duras, Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  and  Guatemala. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Roy  R.  Rubottom,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- American  Affairs ;  Tom  B. 
Coughran,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  Dempster 
Mcintosh,  Manager,  Development  Loan  Fund ;  and  Sam- 
uel C.  Waugh,  President,  Export-Import  Bank. 

'  Bulletin  of  Nov.  2.3, 1953,  p.  695. 
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States  should  make  to  the  appeal  of  the  Latin 
American  nations  for  more  stable  relationships 
between  raw-commodity  prices  and  the  prices  of 
manufactured  products; 

3.  The  urgent  and  immediate  need  to  bring 
about  throughout  the  hemisphere  a  clear,  accurate 
understanding  of  United  States  policies,  purposes, 
programs,  and  capabilities. 

My  associates  and  I  met  with  some  1,200  leaders 
of  government,  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  com- 
merce, finance,  education,  health  and  social  and 
cultural  institutions.  We  had  candid  conversa- 
tions with  all  of  them.  They  submitted  to  us  some 
1,000  pages  of  data  and  suggestions. 

Now  I  shall  want  to  hold  a  series  of  conferences 
with  numerous  individuals  and  agencies,  as  I  study 
and  integrate  this  evidence — especially  with  the 
Vice  President,  who  recently  returned  from  a  trip 
to  South  America;  officials  of  the  International 
Bank ;  the  Board  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  I  shall  also  want  to  consult  with  high 
officials  in  the  State,  Treasury,  Labor,  Agriculture, 
Commerce  and  other  Departments. 

Since  I  must  do  this  without  neglecting  my  Uni- 
versity duties,  I  cannot  predict  when  a  final  brief 
report  will  be  ready,  but  the  sense  of  urgency 
I  feel  about  the  problems  in  the  great  Central 
area  of  this  Hemisphere — indeed,  about  the  situa- 
tion in  all  the  Americas — will  impel  me  to 
conclude  my  assignment  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

My  confidence  in  the  unity,  common  purpose, 
and  common  destiny  of  the  Americas  has  been 
strengthened  by  all  I  have  learned  on  this  trip. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  leaders  and  peoples  of 
Latin  America  are  firm  friends  of  the  United 
States.  They  do  not  intend  to  permit  a  tiny  mi- 
nority of  conspirators  and  a  few  misguided  asso- 
ciates of  such  conspirators  to  confuse  and  divide  us. 

May  I  say  in  all  candor  that  while,  of  course,  I 
believe  the  United  States  must  shore  up  its  policies 
and  programs  with  respect  to  Latin  America,  it 
is  just  as  essential  that  all  our  neighbors  to  the 
South  re-examine — as  I  know  tliey  will — their 
policies  with  respect  to  the  United  States.  Good 
relations  are  never  the  result  of  unilateral  action. 
They  are  the  outcome  of  mutual  understanding, 
mutual  respect,  shared  goals,  and  a  common  de- 
termination to  live,  work,  and  progi-ess  together. 
We  are  partners  in  the  quest  for  independence, 
freedom,  democracy,  and  peace  with  justice. 


I  repeat  the  final  words  of  my  1953  report: 
"Working  together,  the  nations  of  this  Hemi- 
sphere can,  if  history  should  so  decree,  stand  firmly 
against  any  enemy  in  war,  and  prosper  mightily 
together  in  times  of  peace." 


U.S.-U.K.  Atomic   Energy  Agreement 
Enters  Into  Force 

Press  release  444  dated  August  4 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  on  August  4  exchanged  notes 
bringing  into  force  the  bilateral  agreement  for 
cooperation  on  the  uses  of  atomic  energy  for  mu- 
tual defense  purposes.  The  United  States  was 
represented  by  Acting  Secretary  Herter.  Vis- 
count Hood,  Britisli  Charge  d'Affaires,  repre- 
sented the  United  Kingdom.  This  agi-eement, 
whicli  was  signed  on  July  3  ^  by  Secretary  Dulles 
and  Viscount  Hood,  will  permit  the  resumption 
of  cooperation  between  American  and  British 
scientists  in  the  field  of  nuclear  weapons,  which 
proved  fruitful  during  the  last  war  but  which 
lapsed  thereafter. 

The  new  agreement  results  from  decisions  taken 
by  President  Eisenliower  and  Prime  Minister 
Macmillan  as  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Com- 
mon Purpose  of  October  25,  1957.^  At  that  time, 
the  President  and  the  British  Prime  Minister 
agreed  that  closer  collaboration  of  the  scientists 
of  both  countries  would  accelerate  the  nuclear  ad- 
vancement of  both  nations  and  contribute  to  the 
defense  of  the  free  world. 

The  President  then  undertook  to  "request  the 
Congress  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  as  may 
be  necessary  and  desirable  to  permit  of  close  and 
fruitful  collaboration  of  scientists  and  engineers 
of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  other 
friendly  countries."  After  careful  consideration 
of  the  President's  proposals,  the  act  was  amended 
by  Congress.  Upon  approval  of  the  amendments 
by  President  Eisenliower,  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  hastened  to  conclude  the 
present  agreement. 

Article  XII  of  the  agi-eement  states  that  it  will 
enter  into  force  when  each  Government  has  noti- 
fied the  other  that  it  has  complied  with  all  statu- 


'  Bulletin  of  July  28,  1958,  p.  157. 
'  Ibid.,  Nov.  11,  1957,  p.  739. 
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tory  and  constitutional  requirements.  This,  on  the 
U.S.  side,  required  that  the  agreement  lie  before 
Congress  for  30  days.  This  period  has  expired, 
and  the  exchange  of  notes  brings  the  new  agi'ee- 
ment  into  force. 

Technical  discussion  will  be  necessary  in  order 
to  work  out  details  of  the  exchanges  which  will 
take  place.    Visits  by  experts  in  both  directions 


will,  no  doubt,  occur.  The  objective  of  both  Gov- 
ernments, however,  is  to  establish  a  full,  friendly 
working  relationship  in  this  field  on  a  continuous 
basis.  Since  each  country  has  a  substantial  effort- 
in-being  in  this  field,  such  a  relationsliip  cannot 
but  result  in  improved  efficiency  and  economy  in 
the  contributions  which  both  are  making  to  the 
common  defense  and  security  of  the  free  world. 


United  States  Balance  of  Payments  With  Latin  America 
During  1957  and  the  First  Quarter  of  1958 

J)y  Walther  Lederer  and  Nancy  F.  CuJhertson 


The  transactions  between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America  reflect  some  of  the  economic  re- 
adjustments whicli  a  large  part  of  the  free  world 
is  currently  experiencing.  Stimulated  by  the 
rapid  rise  in  demand  after  the  war — and  in  some 
instances  by  rapidly  rising  prices — productive 
facilities  for  several  commodities  were  expanded 
in  excess  of  current  requirements  both  here  and 
abroad.  As  a  result,  weaknesses  developed  in  the 
markets  for  these  commodities.  In  some  in- 
stances, expansion  programs  were  slowed  down 
and  this  slowing  down  reduced  business  activity. 
For  some  commodities  the  market  weaknesses  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  falling  prices,  for  others 
in  the  form  of  rising  inventories  of  imsold  prod- 
ucts or  in  an  underutilization  of  productive 
facilities. 

Although  such  developments  occurred  in  several 
industries  and  countries  in  the  free  world,  their 
effects  were  transmitted  through  trade,  capital 
movements,  and  other  transactions  to  other  indus- 
tries and  countries,  thus  reinforcing  declining 
tendencies  in  their  economies  and  often  increasing 
imbalances  in  their  international  transactions. 

The  United  States  balance  of  payments  for  the 
latter  half  of  1957  and  the  first  3  months  of  1958 
indicates  that  the  effects  of  adjustments  in  foreign 
demand  (including  those  arising  from  factors  not 
connected  with  changes  in  foreign  business  ac- 
tivity) on  the  U.S.  economy  were  considerably 
more  than  the  effects  of  the  decline  of  U.S.  pro- 
duction on  foreign  dollar  receipts.  Recorded  for- 
eign expenditures  in  the  United  States  declined 


from  an  annual  rate  of  $27.7  billion  in  the  first 
half  of  1957  to  $26  billion  in  the  second  half  and 
$22.7  billion  in  the  first  quarter  of  1958.  The 
outflow  of  funds  from  the  United  States  was  com- 
paratively more  stable.  It  declined  from  the  first 
to  the  second  half  of  1957  from  an  annual  rate  of 
$27.8  billion  to  $26.6  billion  and  almost  leveled 
off  to  $26.4  billion  during  the  first  quarter  of  1958. 
Even  this  small  decline  in  U.S.  payments  to 
foreign  countries  was  to  a  considerable  extent  due 
to  factors  not  associated  with  the  slowdown  in 
United  States  business  activity.  Prices  of  sev- 
eral imported  commodities  had  started  to  decline 
before,  and  independent  of,  the  change  in  busi- 
ness trends  in  the  United  States.  Irregularities 
in  coffee  imports  reflected  shifts  in  inventory  poli- 


•  This  article  is  the  fifth  in  a  series  on 
the  balance  of  payments  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin  American  Republics. 
The  first  four  articles  appeared  in  the 
Bulletin  of  March  26, 1956,  p.  621;  Decem- 
ber 2i  and  31,  1956,  p.  983;  July  8,  1957,  p. 
79;  and  January  6, 1958,  p.  23.  The  authors 
are  merrhbers  of  the  Balance  of  Payments 
Division,  U.S.  Department  of  Convmerce. 
The  data  on  which  this  article  is  based  were 
prepared  by  the  Balance  of  Payments  Divi- 
sion and  published  in  the  June  1958  issue 
of  the  Survey  of  Current  Business,  the 
monthly  periodical  of  the  Office  of  Business 
Economics. 
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cies  in  anticipation  of  price  changes  rather  than 
changes  in  U.S.  consumption.  The  volume  of 
U.S.  imports  during  the  first  2  months  of  1958 
was  slightly  higher  than  during  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1957,  when  the  economy  was  near 
its  recent  peak.  Omitting  coffee,  the  increase  was 
nearly  6  percent.  Thus,  for  the  free  world  as  a 
whole,  at  least,  the  adverse  effects  emanating  from 
the  recession  in  the  United  States  through  lower 
imports  of  certain  commodities  and  a  decrease  in 
certain  types  of  investments  abroad  seem  to  have 
been  compensated  so  far  by  an  increase  in  U.S. 
purchases  from  abroad  of  other  commodities  and 
in  other  transactions  supplying  dollars  to  foreign 
countries. 

Transactions  Comparatively  Stable 

Transactions  between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America  as  a  whole  through  1957  not  only 
were  more  stable  than  those  between  the  United 
States  and  other  foreign  counti-ies,  but,  after  sea- 
sonal adjustment,  both  U.S.  receipts  and  pay- 
ments (omitting  those  for  oil  concessions  in  Vene- 
zuela) increased  from  tlie  first  to  the  second  lialf 
of  the  year.  By  the  second  half  of  1957  U.S.  re- 
ceipts from  Latin  America  mainly  from  the  sale 
of  goods  and  services  and  from  investment  in- 
comes were  about  15  percent  higlier  than  a  year 
earlier,  while  U.S.  receipts  from  other  areas  were 
slightly  lower.  U.S.  payments  to  Latin  America 
were  about  7  percent  higher  and,  if  the  outlays 
for  Venezuelan  oil  concessions  are  omitted,  nearly 
12  percent  more.  U.S.  payments  to  all  other  for- 
eign areas  were  down  by  about  4i/^  percent. 

The  i-elatively  greater  stability  in  the  mutual 
transactions  of  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  apparently  was  the  experience  not  only 
of  United  States  business  but  also  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican business.  "Wliile  Latin  American  exports  to 
countries  other  than  the  United  States  during  the 
second  half  of  1957  were  about  7  percent  lower  in 
value  than  a  year  earlier,  sales  to  the  United 
States  were  about  6  percent  higher.  Omitting 
Venezuela,  Latin  American  exports  to  countries 
other  than  the  United  States  fell  by  about  9i/2 
percent,  while  those  to  the  United  States  in- 
creased by  nearly  3  percent. 

Expenditures  Rise  Faster  Than  Receipts 

For  1957  as  a  whole,  recorded  payments  by  the 
United  States  to  Latin  America  for  imports  of 


goods  and  services,  for  net  donations,  and  for  in- 
vestments in  excess  of  liquidations  or  repayments 
amounted  to  $6.7  billion  as  compared  with  $5.8 
billion  in  1956.  U.S.  payments  to  Latin  America 
have  steadily  grown  since  1953,  when  they  totaled 
$4.6  billion. 

Eecorded  receipts  by  the  United  States  from 
the  area  for  exports  of  goods  and  services  and 
for  net  long-term  investments  were  $6.6  billion, 
an  increase  of  $980  million  over  1956.  Neither 
U.S.  receipts  from  nor  payments  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  1957  have  been  exceeded  in  any  prior  year. 

Economic  transactions  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  in  1957  thus  resulted 
in  net  payments  by  the  United  States  of  $80  mil- 
lion. In  1956  our  net  payments  were  over  $200 
million,  and  in  the  3  earlier  yeare  they  varied 
from  $225  million  in  1953  to  $38  million  in  1955. 

The  fact  that  Latin  American  expenditures  in 
the  United  States  rose  faster  than  receipts  from 
this  country,  together  with  changes  in  transac- 
tions with  other  areas,  increased  balance-of-pay- 
ments  difficulties  for  several  countries  in  the  area. 
Excluding  the  increase  of  nearly  $500  million  in 
gold  reserves  and  liquid  dollar  holdings  by  Vene- 
zuela, the  reseiwes  of  the  other  19  Republics  de- 
clined by  about  $250  million  during  the  year.  In 
addition,  these  countries  as  a  whole  used  about 
$157  million  which  they  had  obtained  from  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF).  This  defi- 
cit of  about  $400  million  represented  a  noticeable 
deterioration  of  the  balance  of  payments  of  these 
countries  from  the  previous  year,  when  their  gold 
and  dollar  holdings  declined  by  only  about  $60 
million. 

The  largest  deficits  were  those  of  Argentina  and 
Brazil,  which  accounted  for  $300  million  of  the 
1957  total.  (This  amount  includes  $112.5  million 
obtained  from  the  IMF.)  Mexico  had  a  decline 
of  $44  million  in  its  gold  and  dollar  holdings,  but 
because  of  relatively  large  reserves  held  by  that 
country  the  decline  was  far  less  serious  than  in 
the  case  of  Argentina  and  Brazil.  Chile's  balances 
dropped  by  $22  million,  in  addition  to  the  use  of 
nearly  $19  million  obtained  from  the  IMF;  Peru 
lost  $31  million  and  Uruguay  $24  million. 

Although  these  reductions  in  reserves  were 
serious  for  the  countries  concerned,  lower  receipts 
from  imports  by  the  United  States  were  generally 
not  the  major  contributing  factor.  A  possible 
exception  may  be  Chile,  from  which  imports  in 
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I'.ioT  were  about  $40  million  lower  than  in  tlio 
previous  year,  compared  witli  Cliile's  deficit  of 
stl  million.  Imports  from  Brazil  declined  about 
^^15  million,  which  was  about  one-third  of  that 
country's  ^old  and  dollar  deficit,  tliose  from 
Argentina  by  $4:  million,  and  tliose  from  Uruguay 
by  $7  million.  On  the  other  hand,  Mexico  and 
Peru  reduced  their  gold  and  dollar  lioldings,  al- 
tiiongh  their  sales  to  the  United  States  were 
higher  than  in  1956. 

The  factors  responsible  for  the  increase  in  pay- 
ments to  Latin  America  from  1956  to  1957  were 
rii5es  in  U.S.  imports  of  goods  and  services  by 
$160  million,  in  the  net  outflow  of  U.S.  private 
capital  by  $590  million,  and  in  Government 
credits  and  nonmilitaiy  grants  by  over  $80 
million. 

Imports  of  Merchandise  Rise 

In  1957  several  of  the  Latin  American  Repub- 
lics increased  sales  to  the  United  States  over  the 
previous  j'ear.  Venezuela  accounted  for  almost 
$200  million  and  Mexico  and  Cuba  for  $29  mil- 
lion and  $25  million,  respectively.  A  small  rise 
was  recorded  in  sales  by  Ecuador,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Haiti,  Peru,  Paraguay,  and  most  of  the 
Central  American  Republics.  Among  the  coun- 
tries which  experienced  a  reduction  in  their  sales 
to  the  LTnited  States  in  1957,  Brazil  and  Chile  are 
the  outstanding  examples,  with  a  drop  of  $46  mil- 
lion and  $41  million  respectively.  Colombia  and 
Bolivia  had  a  decline  of  about  $26  million  each. 

The  expansion  of  $155  million  in  the  value  of 
U.S.  imports  from  the  area  as  a  whole  does  not 
fully  reflect  the  over  5  percent  increase  in  volume. 
The  average  unit  value  of  imports  from  Latin 
America  was  down  by  over  1  percent  from  1956. 
The  major  declines  were  in  the  unit  value  of  coffee 
and  copper. 

Coffee  and  petroleum  and  related  products  both 
in  1956  and  1957  accounted  for  sliglitly  over  one- 
half  of  the  total  value  of  our  imports  from  Latin 
America.  The  value  of  coffee  declined  by  about 
$95  million,  but  imports  of  petroleum  and  prod- 
ucts rose  from  $664  million  in  the  previous  year 
to  $837  million.  Other  imports  increased  over 
1056  by  $75  million,  or  4  percent. 

The  gain  in  U.S.  imports  from  Venezuela  in 
1957  was  due  to  the  rise  in  quantity  and  price  of 
petroleum  and  products  and  of  iron  ore.  Other 
commodities  in  which  a  rise  in  quantity  and  price 


Major  Commodities   Imported   From   Latin   America 
1956  AND  1957 

(Millions  of  dollars) 


1956 

1957 

First 
half 

Second 
half 

First 
half 

Second 
half 

Coffee 

Cane  sugar 

Cocoa  and  cocoa  beans  . 

Copper 

Other  metals  and  manu- 
factures  

Petroleum    and    pro- 
ducts  

Wool  unmanufactured  . 

Other 

693 

179 

31 

142 

155 

316 

51 
415 

609 

152 

36 

140 

162 

348 

22 

324 

627 

182 

25 

116 

184 

432 

39 

402 

580 

174 

44 

91 

213 

405 

20 

395 

Total  imports '.  .    .    . 
Seasonally  adjusted.  . 

1,082 
1,888 

1,793 
1,888 

2,007 
1,910 

1,922 
2,019 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

'  Total  imports  represent  general  imports  adjusted  to 
balance-of-payments  concepts.  Commodity  data  repre- 
sent imports  for  consumption. 

occurred  were  zinc  ore  from  Mexico  and  Peru; 
nickel  oxide  and  sugar  from  Cuba;  and  manganese 
ore  from  Brazil.  Conversely,  imports  of  tungsten 
and  tin  ores  from  Bolivia  and  coffee,  mainly  from 
Brazil  and  Colombia,  fell  sharply  in  both  quan- 
tity and  price.  The  rise  in  the  quantity  of  copper, 
imported  mainly  from  Chile,  Mexico,  and  Peru, 
was  more  than  offset  by  the  30  percent  decline  in 
price.  The  value  dropped  to  $207  million,  about 
27  percent  less  than  in  1956.  Because  of  the  de- 
cline in  prices  paid  for  lead,  obtained  mostly  from 
Mexico  and  Pei-u,  the  value  imported  remained 
at  $64  million,  although  the  quantity  increased 
nearly  8  percent. 

Among  other  important  imports  from  Latin 
America,  meat  and  cattle,  vegetable  oils,  and  oil- 
seeds had  significant  increases,  while  wool  de- 
clined in  value  although  the  unit  value  was 
slightly  higher.  The  rise  in  cocoa  prices  was  off- 
set by  a  smaller  import  volume,  leaving  the  value 
about  the  same  as  in  the  prior  year. 

For  total  imports  the  movement  in  the  value 
from  the  first  to  the  second  half  of  the  year,  after 
adjustment  for  the  usual  seasonal  variations,  was 
decidedly  upward.  During  the  first  half  of  1957 
imports  were  about  1  percent  higher  than  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1956 ;  during  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  year  the  difference  widened  to  7 
percent.    ( Seasonally  adjusted  imports  during  the 
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first  and  second  halves  of  1956  were  about  equal 
in  value.) 

Payments  for  Services  Continue  Large 

Tlie  Latin  American  Eepublics  received  from 
services  furnished  the  United  States  in  1957  over 
$1  bUlion,  slightly  more  than  in  1956.  U.  S.  resi- 
dents traveling  in  the  Republics  spent  over  $400 
million  in  1957,  an  increase  of  $40  million  over 
1956.  Although  the  rate  of  increase  was  some- 
what less  than  during  the  previous  year,  it  was 
considerably  lugher  than  the  6  percent  increase 
in  U.  S.  travel  expenditures  in  other  foreign  areas. 
Mexico  accounted  for  more  than  $300  million  and 
for  about  $26  million  of  the  increase.  About  two- 
thirds  of  our  expenditures  in  Mexico  are  made  in 
the  border  districts.  Central  America  and  the 
three  Republics  in  the  West  Indies  received  from 
U.S.  travelers  about  $60  million  and  the  South 
American  Republics  $37  million,  of  which  Brazil 
and  Venezuela  accounted  for  about  one-half.  The 
rise  in  expenditures  in  South  America  was  rela- 
tively larger  than  in  any  other  part  of  Latin 
America. 

Among  the  other  major  service  payments  are 
wages  earned  in  the  United  States  by  Mexican 
migratory  workers.  The  amount  sent  or  carried 
back  to  Mexico  in  the  form  of  cash  or  in  goods 
purchased  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  to 
have  been  about  $120  million  in  1957.    The  cor- 


Unitbd  States  Exports  to  Latin  America,  1956  and 

1957  BY  Halp-Year  Periods 

{Millions  of  dollars) 


Machinery 

Trucks  and  buses 

Other  transportation  equipment,  ex- 
cept new  passenger  cars 

Iron  and  steel  mill  products  and  metal 
manufactures 

Chemicals  and  related  products    .    .    . 

Passenger  cars,  new 

Textile  manufactures 

Foodstuffs 

Other 

Total  exports ' 


1956 


3,830 


1957 


986 

1,253 

225 

260 

243 

379 

378 

542 

402 

445 

117 

140 

174 

175 

419 

462 

886 

972 

4,628 


SotTRCE:  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

'  The  total  represents  general  exports  adjusted  for  bal- 
ance-of-payments  purposes  and  includes  "special  category" 
items  which  for  security  reasons  are  excluded  from  com- 
modity data. 


responding   amount    for    1956   was   about   $130 
million. 

A  $40-million  decline  in  expenditures  for  trans- 
portation transactions  was  due  to  lower  charter 
payments  for  vessels  registered  in  Panama  and 
therefore  did  not  affect  the  Latin  American 
economies. 

Outflow  of  Government  Funds  Higlier 

U.S.  Government  nonmilitary  grants  and  the 
net  outflow  of  Government  capital  increased  from 
about  $178  million  in  1956  to  $257  million  in  1957. 
This  was  the  largest  amount  during  the  postwar 
period  except  for  1953,  when  large  loans  were 
made  to  Brazil  for  the  consolidation  of  outstand- 
ing private  debts. 

Nonmilitary  grants  increased  $30  million  to 
about  $110  million.  This  amount  included  $80 
million  under  the  mutual  security  program  and 
$20  million  for  the  construction  of  the  Inter- 
American  Highway.  About  half  of  the  grant 
assistance  under  the  mutual  security  program  was 
given  to  Bolivia  and  Guatemala. 

The  net  outflow  of  Government  capital  of  $145 
million  in  1957  consisted  of  long-term  loans  of 
$300  million,  less  repayments  of  $155  million. 

Of  the  long-term  credits,  over  70  percent,  or 
$215  million,  were  disbursed  by  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank.  This  compares  with  $65  million  in 
1956.  (These  figures  do  not  include  loan  disburse- 
ments by  private  banks  under  Export-Import 
Bank  guaranties.)  In  1956  Latin  America  ob- 
tained about  29  percent  of  all  Export-Import 
Bank  disbursements.  In  1957  this  share  increased 
to  about  one-third.  The  outflow  of  such  loan 
funds  to  other  areas  included,  Iiowever,  a  special 
$250-million  loan  to  the  United  Kingdom.  With- 
out that  loan  Latin  America's  share  would  have 
been  about  55  percent. 

Disbursements  on  Government  long-term  loans 
continued  to  rise  steadily  through  1957.  This 
rise  corresponds  to  the  increase  in  new  loan  au- 
thorizations during  1956.  Although  new  authori- 
zations in  1957  were  smaller,  they  were  still  about 
as  large  as  the  disbursements,  so  that  the  backlog 
of  undisbursed  loans  remained  almost  unchanged 
at  about  $850  million.  The  size  of  this  backlog 
and  the  recently  increased  lending  autliority  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  suggest  that  the  1957 
rise  in  Government  loan  disbursements  was  not  a 
temporary  peak  but  that  the  outflow  of  funds  to 
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f    Latin  America  may  continue  at  tliis  rate  for  some 

j    time. 

Tlio  aggregate  of  Latin  American  currencies 
lield  by  the  U.S.  Government  remained  stable  at 
about  $117  million.  There  were  considerable 
movements  in  these  holdings,  however,  as  curren- 
cies were  received  in  payment  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural   commodities    and    utilized    mainly    for 

[  gi-ants  or  loans.  Agricultural  sales  for  foreign 
currencies  declined  in  1957  from  the  previous  year 
by  almost  half  to  $68  million,  and  disbursements 
or  utilization  of  the  foreign  currencies — prima- 
rily for  long-term  loans — more  than  tripled,  to  $67 
million.  The  result  was  a  net  accumulation  of 
foreign  currencies  of  $1  million  in  contrast  to  $105 
million  in  1956. 

Outflow  of  Private  U.S.  Capital  Rises 

In  1957  the  net  outflow  of  capital  to  Latin 
America  through  direct  investments  was  about 
$1.1  billion.  This  was  nearly  $500  million  in  ex- 
cess of  the  net  outflow  to  the  area  in  1956,  which 
until  1957  was  at  an  alltime  high.  About  one- 
third  of  the  net  outflow  in  both  years  was  for 
petroleum  concessions  in  Venezuela.  Direct  in- 
vestments in  Latin  America,  excluding  these  pe- 
troleum concessions,  increased  from  about  $390 
million  to  about  $750  million.  Most  of  the  in- 
crease was  in  the  petroleum  industry — including 
investments  on  newly  acquired  concessions — but 
mining,  manufacturing,  and  utilities  also  shared 
in  the  rising  capital  outflow. 

To  obtain  a  total  measure  of  LT.S.  investments 
currently  made  in  the  area,  reinvested  earnings 
of  subsidiaries,  reinvested  depreciation  allowances, 
exploration  expenditures,  and  in  some  instances 
local  capital,  obtained  either  through  loans  or  bj* 
selling  securities,  must  be  added.  Reinvested  earn- 
ings of  subsidiaries  were  about  $240  million  in 

1956  and  perhaps  10  percent  more  in  1957.  The 
size  of  funds  obtained  from  the  other  sources  is 
currently  not  available  but  will  be  obtained  for 

1957  in  a  complete  survey  of  U.S.  direct  invest- 
ments abroad  cuiTently  conducted  by  the  Office 
of  Business  Economics  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  On  the  basis  of  a  recent  study.  The 
Role  of  United  States  Investments  in  the  Latin 
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American  Economy^  published  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce,^  it  appears  tliat  in  1955  deprecia- 
tion amounted  to  about  5  percent  of  the  book 
value  of  the  investment.  Applying  this  ratio,  de- 
l)reciation  in  1957  may  have  been  about  $350  mil- 
lion. Gross  investments  by  U.S.  companies  in 
Latin  America  during  1957  thus  are  likely  to  have 
been  upwards  of  $1%  billion,  by  far  the  largest 
amount  invested  by  U.S.  industry  in  Latin 
.Vmerica  in  a  single  year. 

Payments  for  oil  exploration  rights  in  Vene- 
zuela were  completed  in  the  third  quarter  of  1957. 
The  net  outflow  of  capital  from  the  United  States 
for  direct  investments,  however,  remained  high 
throughout  1957,  amounting  to  about  $170  million 
in  the  fourth  quarter. 

The  net  outflow  of  other  U.S.  private  capital, 
such  as  short-  and  medium-term  bank  loans  and 
commercial  credits,  increased  from  $214  million 
in  1956  to  $312  million  in  1957.  Included  in  this 
amount  are  net  credits  to  Mexico  of  about  $75 
million,  to  Venezuela  of  $50  million,  to  Brazil  of 
about  $40  million,  and  to  Chile  and  Uruguay  of 
$20  million  each.  Colombia  received  long-term 
loans  from  private  banks,  partly  guaranteed  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  for  consolidating  and 
funding  short-term  debts  to  U.S.  exporters. 

The  rise  in  short-  and  medium-term  credit  re- 
flects in  part  the  rise  in  trade  with  the  United 
States  and  the  growing  interest  of  American 
banks  in  the  Latin  American  economies.  In  part, 
however,  it  also  reflects  the  difficulties  of  some 
countries  to  meet  their  current  obligations  to 
American  exporters.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
credits  were  provided  during  the  second  half  of 
1957. 

The  total  net  movement  of  U.S.  private  capital 
to  Latin  America  (excluding  reinvested  earnings) 
of  $1.4  billion  was  about  45  percent  of  the  net  out- 
flow to  all  foreign  areas.  In  1956  only  slightly 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  accrued  to  Latin 
America.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  net  out- 
flow of  funds  through  private  investments  and 
credits  and  through  Government  credits  and  non- 
military  grants  to  Latin  America  was  almost 
exactly  equal  to  the  net  flow  of  funds  through 
such  transactions  to  all  the  independent  countries 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  smaller  outflow  of  Gov- 
ernment funds  to  Latin  America  was  ofi'set  by 
larger  amounts  of  capital  from  private  United 
States  sources. 
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Gain  in  U.S.  Receipts 

U.S.  receipts  from  Latin  America  in  1957  rose 
by  $980  million  over  the  previous  year.  Mer- 
chandise exports  accounted  for  $800  million  of  the 
rise  and  income  on  investments,  transportation, 
and  travel  for  the  remainder. 

U.S.  exports  to  the  Republics  in  1957  reached  a 
record  value  of  $4.6  billion  and  comprised  almost 
one-fourth  of  total  U.S.  exports.  Machinery, 
transportation  equipment,  and  metals  and  manu- 
factures made  up  over  half,  or  $2.6  billion.  These 
same  commodities  accounted  for  almost  80  per- 
cent of  the  $800  million  rise  over  1956. 

Latin  America  was  the  market  for  about  31  per- 
cent of  our  exports  of  industrial  machinery,  as 
against  19  percent  absorbed  by  Europe.  The 
share  of  Latin  America  in  our  exports  of  electrical 
machinery  and  equipment  was  about  34  percent, 
of  automobiles  and  parts  43  percent,  and  of  metal 
manufactures  39  percent. 

Compared  with  1951 — the  previous  peak  in  U.S. 
exports  to  Latin  America — the  shares  of  indus- 
trial machinery,  trucks  and  buses,  and  iron  and 


steel-mill  products  m  total  exports  have  increased. 
Electrical  machinery,  chemicals,  and  foodstuffs 
were  up  in  value  but  comprised  a  lower  percent- 
age of  the  total.  Passenger  cars  and  textiles  were 
lower,  even  in  terms  of  dollar  values.  These 
changes  reflect  the  effects  of  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  area,  to  some  extent  the  rising  sup- 
plies available  from  otlier  industrial  countries, 
and  the  general  policy  of  using  the  available 
foreign  exchange  for  capital  goods  rather  than  for 
consumer  goods. 

Colombia,  Bolivia,  Haiti,  and  Guatemala  are 
the  only  countries  which  reduced  their  purchases 
of  goods  from  the  United  States  in  1957.  On  the 
other  hand,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Argentina, 
Mexico,  Chile,  Peru,  and  Uruguay  increased  their 
purchases  by  substantial  amounts.  Venezuela  re- 
placed Mexico  as  the  largest  buyer  of  U.S.  goods. 
Exports  to  Venezuela  amounted  to  $1,050  million, 
or  23  percent  of  total  U.S.  exports  to  the  area  in 
1957.  The  increase  in  U.S.  exports  to  Venezuela 
over  1956  of  $376  million  accounted  for  nearly 
half  of  the  total  increase  to  the  area.     Exports  to 


United  States  Balance  of  Payments  With  the  Latin  American  Republics 

(Millions  of  dollars) 


1956 


1957 


1956 


First 
half 


Second 
half 


1957 


First 
half 


Second 
half 


United  States  payments: 

Merchandise 

Services,  including  investment  income  .    .    .    . 

Remittances 

Government  grants  and  other  transfers'  .    .    . 

Direct  investments  (net) 

Oil  concessions  in  Venezuela 

Other  private  United  States  capital  (net) .    .    . 

Government  capital  (net) 

Total  United  States  payments 

(Seasonally  adjusted) 

United  States  receipts; 

Merchandise' 

Income  on  investments 

Services 

Long-term  investments  in  the  United  States    . 

Total  United  States  receipts 

(Seasonally  adjusted) 

Balance  (net  payments  by  the  United  States) 

(Seasonally  adjusted) 

Net  gold  and  dollar  receipts  by  Latin  America 

from  unrecorded  transactions  with  the  United 

States  and  from  transactions  with  other  coun- 
tries and  international  institutions 

Increase  or  decrease  (  — )  in  Latin  American  gold 

and  liquid  dollar  holdings 


3,775 

1,012 

31 

90 

612 

(220) 

214 

97 

5,831 


3,929 

1,021 

41 

121 

1,  104 

(360) 

312 

146 

6,674 


3,830 

918 

834 

33 

5,615 


4,628 

1,015 

932 

19 

6,594 


216 


80 


88 
304 


177 

257 


1,982 

475 

15 

47 

141 

(-) 

92 

49 

2,801 

(2,  746) 

1,  864 

433 

392 

9 

2,698 

(2,730) 

103 

(16) 


62 
165 


1,793 

537 

16 

43 

471 

(220) 

122 

48 

3,030 

(3,085) 

1,966 

485 

442 

24 

2,917 

(2,  885) 

113 

(200) 


26 
139 


2,007 

491 

21 

62 

704 

(270) 

111 

38 

3,434 

(3,380) 

2,238 

522 

465 

14 

3,229 

(3,226) 

205 

(154) 


203 
408 


1,922 

530 

20 

59 

400 

(90) 

201 

108 

3,240 

(3,294) 

2,390 

493 

477 

5 

3,365 

(3,368) 

-125 

(-74) 


-26 
-151 


Source:    Office  of  Business  Economics,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
*  Excluding  military  supplies  and  services  under  grant-aid  programs. 
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Brazil  increased  bj'  $170  million  and  to  Cuba  by 
about  $10U  million. 

Exports  reached  their  peak  in  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1957,  after  allowance  for  the  usual  seasonal 
chan<i('S.  The  decline  from  the  tiiird  to  the  fourth 
quarter  was  rather  small,  but  it  accelerated  dur- 
ing the  fli-st  months  of  1958.  The  decline,  which 
was  mainly  in  the  trade  with  Argentina,  Chile, 
and  Peru,  would  have  affected  the  total  earlier  in 
1957  had  it  not  been  offset  by  the  strong  rise  in 
exports  to  Venezuela. 

The  rise  in  incomes  from  direct  investments 
continued  through  the  first  half  of  1957,  reflect- 
ing partly  the  higher  investments  in  prior  years 
and  partly  higher  incomes  in  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry as  a  consequence  of  the  closing  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  During  the  second  half  of  the  year  in- 
comes on  direct  investments  after  seasonal  adjust- 
ment stopped  rising  and  seemed  to  be  moving 
downward.  This  may  have  been  the  result  of 
market  weaknesses  Avhich  had  developed  for  sev- 
eral commodities  produced  by  U.S.-owned  enter- 
prises. 

Recent  Developments 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1958  the  outflow  of 
funds  from  the  United  States  to  Latin  America 
through  merchandise  imports  and  capital  move- 
ments declined.  United  States  receipts  from 
Latin  America  were  also  smaller  than  in  the  pre- 
vious quarter,  but  by  a  somewhat  lesser  amount. 
Consequently,  transactions  between  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  United  States  resulted  in  net  receipts 
by  the  United  States  at  a  higher  rate  than  during 
the  last  half  of  1957. 

This  change  in  the  balance  of  payments  with 
Latin  America  early  this  year  was  in  strong  con- 
trast to  the  shift  in  the  overall  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  the  United  States  toward  larger  net 
payments.  This  shift  reflects  our  transactions 
i  with  Western  Europe,  Canada,  and  Japan.  The 
relation  between  receipts  and  payments  with  the 
relatively  less  developed  areas  of  Asia  and  Africa 
did  not  change  significantly. 

The  Latin  American  Republics  reduced  their 
gold  and  dollar  holdings  during  the  first  quarter 
by  over  $100  million.  Venezuela  alone  liquidated 
about  $125  million,  and  Mexico  about  $30  million. 
Both  countries  have  relatively  large  reserves. 
Smaller  in  amount,  but  large  in  relation  to  the 
size  of  their  reserves,  were  the  losses  of  Brazil 


and  Colombia.  Uruguay  and  some  of  the  smaller 
Republics  had  gains. 

The  decline  in  U.S.  payments  to  Latin  America 
was  due  partly  to  lower  imports  and  partly  to  a 
smaller  outflow  of  private  capital. 

The  drop  in  imports  can  be  attributed  mainly 
to  a  reduction  in  coffee  inventories  in  the  United 
States  and,  therefoi'e,  may  be  assumed  to  be  tem- 
porary. Other  imports  were  in  value  approxi- 
mately at  the  same  rate  as  during  the  second  half 
of  last  year.  The  reduced  consumption  in  the 
United  States  of  several  industrial  materials  for 
which  Latin  America  is  a  major  source  of  sup- 
ply apparently  has  been  absorbed  by  the  United 
States  partly  through  curtailments  in  production 
of  such  materials  and  partly  by  rising  inventories. 

The  changes  in  business  trends  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  other  coimtries  seem  to  have 
affected  U.S.  investments  in  Latin  America  more 
than  imports.  Direct  investments  during  the  first 
quarter  were  less  than  a  year  earlier,  even  if  last 
year's  purchases  of  oil  concessions  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  total.  Most  of  the  decline  was  in 
the  oil  industry. 

More  important  was  the  reduced  outflow  of 
short-  and  medium-term  capital,  reflecting  possi- 
bly some  concei-n  about  the  size  of  indebtedness 
of  some  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  which 
increased  rapidly  during  1957. 

The  decline  in  export  earnings  of  some  of  the 
Republics,  lower  investments  in  Latin  America 
by  U.S.  corporations,  and  the  reduced  ability  of 
some  of  the  countries  to  supplement  their  current 
foreign-exchange  receipts  by  drawing  on  their  re- 
serves or  on  funds  obtained  from  the  Monetary 
Fund  accelerated  the  decline  in  U.S.  exports 
which  had  set  in  during  the  last  quarter  of  1957. 
Nevertheless,  exports  during  the  first  3  months  of 
this  year  were  still  as  high  as  a  year  earlier,  in 
contrast  to  exports  to  all  other  areas,  which  were 
considerably  smaller. 

Recent  changes  in  business  activity  both  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  also  accelerated  the 
decline  in  incomes  on  investments  which  early 
this  year  were  about  17  percent  lower  than  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  last  year.  The  decline  in 
investment  incomes  reflects  mainly  lower  prices 
in  the  petroleum  and  mining  industries.  The  de- 
cline in  these  receipts  thus  partly  offsets  declines 
in  the  value  of  U.S.  imports  and,  in  a  more  gen- 
oral  sense,  reductions  h\  foreign-exchange  earn- 
ings of  the  producing  countries. 


August  25,    7958 
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United  States  and  World  Economy 


hy  Under  Secretary  Dillon  ^ 


Tlie  key  word  in  any  description  of  the  world 
economic  situation  today  is  "interdependence." 
We  all  know  that  the  free  nations  have  become 
dependent  upon  each  other  for  survival  in  this 
day  of  nuclear  weapons.  But  many  of  us  may 
not  yet  realize  how  greatly  interdependence  in 
the  economic  sense  has  grown,  especially  in  the 
past  few  years. 

Interdependence  imposes  duties  upon  nations, 
just  as  citizenship  brings  obligations  to  people. 
In  a  community  the  more  fortunate  individuals 
must  be  the  more  responsible,  and  this  applies 
equally  to  nations.  Canada  and  the  United 
States  are  certainly  among  the  most  fortunate  of 
nations,  and  therefore  Canada  and  the  United 
States  must  be  truly  responsible  in  handling  their 
economic  policies. 

Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  Western 
Europe  as  well,  now  enjoy  the  highest  standard 
of  living  ever  known  in  history.  More  of  our 
people  enjoy  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  life 
than  was  ever  the  case  before.  But  elsewhere, 
and  particularly  in  Asia,  the  Near  East,  and 
Africa,  grinding  poverty  and  near  starvation  are 
often  the  lot  of  the  average  man.  It  is  clear  that 
we  Canadians,  Americans,  and  Europeans  can- 
not survive  forever  as  islands  of  comfort  in  a  sea 
of  poverty,  disease,  and  frustration.  We  depend 
on  the  other  people  in  the  world,  and  they  depend 
on  us.  Doing  our  duty  as  good  citizens  may 
sometimes  seem  expensive,  but  not  doing  it  would 
be  far  more  expensive,  and  morally  indefensible 
to  boot. 


'  Address  prepared  for  delivery  before  the  195S  Couchi- 
chlng  Conference  at  Geneva  Park,  Canada,  on  Aug.  11 
(press  release  453  dated  Aug.  7)  and  read  for  Mr.  Dillon 
by  Thomas  C.  Mann,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic 
Affairs. 


The  first  and  foremost  world  economic  problem 
today  is  economic  development.  We  in  North 
America  know  a  great  deal  about  development. 
The  explorers  of  the  West  and  the  voyageurs  of 
the  North  first  pointed  the  way  to  vast  new  op- 
portunities. It  remained  for  the  pioneer  settlers, 
the  farmers,  the  manufacturers,  traders,  and 
bankers  to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities 
and  to  develop  the  resources  of  a  continent.  This 
process  still  continues  in  North  America  and  with 
special  vigor  in  Canada. 

In  the  early  days  of  its  development  the  United 
States  obtained  its  capital  elsewhere  by  offering 
favorable  conditions  for  investment.  As  it  grew 
and  matured  economically,  it  began  to  provide 
much  of  its  own  capital.  Eventually  it  became 
a  net  exporter  of  capital.  Canada  is  still  going 
through  this  process  and  is  therefore  a  net  im- 
porter of  capital  from  other  countries,  including 
the  United  States. 

While  we  in  the  United  States  and  you  ui 
Canada  are  achieving  higher  and  higher  living 
standards  through  the  efforts  of  private  capital 
and  enterprise,  masses  of  people  in  Asia,  the  Near 
East,  and  Africa  are  existing  on  a  hand-to-mouth, 
bare-survival  basis.  They  are  growing  in  num- 
ber from  year  to  year  so  rapidly  that  a  substantial 
increase  in  output  is  essential  every  year  if  the 
standard  of  living  is  not  to  decline.  In  these 
areas  capital  is  needed  in  large  quantities.  It  is 
needed  to  jjrovide  increased  production,  neces- 
sary public  services,  and  increased  and  more  di- 
versified skills.  This  need  for  capital  will  in  part 
be  met  from  private  funds,  but  for  certain  types 
of  investment,  such  as  roads,  harbors,  and  schools, 
private  capital  is  unsuitable.  If  the  develop- 
ment of  these  areas  is  to  go  forward,  private  funds 
must  be  supplemented  by  public  capital.  It  is 
with  this  in  mind  that  we  in  the  United  States 
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and  in  Canada  liave  been  firm  in  our  support  of  the 
IBRD  [International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development]  and  IMF  [International 
Monetary  Fund].  It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  we 
in  the  United  States  have  set  up  our  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund.  It  is  in  this  context  that  we 
have  used  wlieat,  cotton,  and  other  surplus  agri- 
cultural products  to  feed  and  clothe  people  in 
countries  which  desperately  need  their  limited 
foreign-exchange  earnings  for  capital  equipment 
for  development  purposes.  We  have  thus  de- 
signed our  surplus  agricultural  disposal  program 
to  make  it  contribute  to  economic  development. 

We  know  that  our  arrangements  for  agricul- 
tural surplus  disposal  have  not  always  been 
greeted  with  enthusiasm  in  Canada.  In  certain 
respects,  Canadian  criticism  was  at  one  time  justi- 
fied. We  have,  however,  altered  our  programs  so 
as  to  minimize  or  eliminate  interference  in  com- 
mercial markets,  and  we  have  put  our  emphasis  on 
disposal  in  areas  which  lack  the  fimds  to  buy 
commercially.  The  result  has  been  beneficial, 
notably  in  such  Commonwealth  comitries  as 
Pakistan  and  India. 

The  Canadian  response  to  the  needs  of  under- 
developed countries,  like  Canada's  response  to 
problems  of  common  defense,  has  been  perceptive, 
generous,  and  effective.  Canada  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  show  the  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped 
areas  the  way  to  material  progress  and  better 
economic  life.  We  in  the  United  States  pro- 
foundly welcome  Canada's  great  contribution. 
We  know  that  people  in  both  our  countries  some- 
times question  the  value  of  such  expenditures,  but 
I  do  believe  that  popular  support  for  foreign 
economic  assistance  is  growing.  Only  a  few 
countries  can  afford  to  help  others,  and  we  are 
both  fortimate  in  being  able  so  to  contribute  to 
world  development.  Our  common  policy  in  this 
field  may  surprise  some  people  in  both  our  coun- 
tries who  have  been  preoccupied  with  the  differ- 
ences between  us.  But  from  far  away  we  look  a 
great  deal  alike.  We  must  remember  this  and 
remember  that  we  are  much  alike  in  our  external 
interests  and  aspirations,  regardless  of  possible 
differences  which  from  time  to  time  may  seem 
important  to  some  of  our  citizens. 

Reducing  Trade  Barriers 

Along  with  capital,  economic  development  re- 
quires an  expansion  of  international  trade.    In  the 


period  between  the  two  world  wars  there  was  much 
discouragement  about  the  prospects  for  interna- 
tional trade.  Most  countries  were  trying  to  insu- 
late themselves  from  foreign  competition  by  estab- 
lishing tariffs,  quotas,  preferences,  and  restrictive 
commodity  agreements  and  by  developing  a  bi- 
lateral balancing  of  trade  on  a  barter  or  clearing 
basis.  Many  thoughtful  people  perceived  that 
economic  nationalism  of  this  type  was  injurious 
to  all  and  beneficial  to  none,  but  there  was  the 
problem  of  getting  a  start  in  removing  barriers 
and  of  having  some  confidence  that  others  would 
reciprocate.  The  United  States  took  the  lead  dur- 
ing the  1930's  in  reducing  tariffs  and  other  trade 
barriers  under  the  authority  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  Other  countries  made 
comparable  efforts  to  reduce  their  very  consider- 
able barriers  to  trade,  but  the  movement  was  in- 
terrupted by  World  War  II.  After  the  war  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  were  among  the  leaders 
in  promoting  the  establishment  of  the  kind  of 
trading  system  in  which  governments  are  boimd 
by  rules  of  fair  play  and  reciprocate  in  multi- 
lateral and  nondiscriminatory  exchanges  of  tariff 
and  other  trade  concessions,  under  the  aegis  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  free  trade  has  ensued. 
Hardly  any  country  advocates  or  practices  free 
trade.  Every  country  protects  domestic  economic 
activities  in  some  measure,  and  it  is  hard  to  modify 
a  tariff  structure,  as  we  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  discovered.  For  example,  there  is  a 
belief  common  in  Canada  which  is  that  Canada 
has  a  low  tariff  and  the  United  States  a  high  one. 
I  assure  you  that  there  are  many  people  in  the 
United  States  who  have  exactly  the  opposite  belief. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  judgments  about  the  relative 
heights  of  national  tariffs  are  often  technically 
worthless  and  usually  generate  more  heat  than 
light.  The  important  thing  is  that  tariffs  should 
be  reduced,  and  in  this  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  have  made  progress.  Yet  much  more  prog- 
ress must  be  made  if  the  economy  of  the  free  world 
is  to  function  productively  and  if  the  newer  and 
aspiring  nations  are  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
earn  a  living  by  selling  their  goods  in  the  world 
markets. 

Not  only  must  trade  barriers  and  restrictions  be 
reduced  or  kept  at  a  low  level,  but  also  there  must 
be  attention  to  stability  in  world  markets  for  pri- 
mary commodities.   We  in  Canada  and  the  United 
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States  have  generally  been  considered  as  opponents 
of  commodity  stabilization,  but  this  has  not  pre- 
vented us  from  joining  agreements  on  wheat  and 
sugar.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  very  few 
commodity  situations  susceptible  to  the  commod- 
ity-agreement approach,  but  it  seems  only  fair  to 
examine  pragmatically  what  can  and  should  be 
done  to  lessen  violent  fluctuations  in  the  markets 
for  primary  commodities,  so  that  the  newer  and 
developing  countries  can  have  a  better  idea  of  the 
future  of  their  export  earnings. 

In  North  America  we  like  to  assure  oui-selves 
that  we  believe  in  private  enterprise  and  in  the 
©iDeration  of  a  free  competitive  economy.  This  is 
true  domestically  in  our  countries  and,  in  some 
measure,  it  is  true  internationally,  but  it  goes 
without  saying  that  there  is  not  a  free  competi- 
tive international  economy.  Every  government 
acts  to  protect  the  interests  of  its  citizens  as  it 
sees  them,  and  most  governments  are  responsive 
to  the  expressed  wishes  of  their  citizens.  Many 
citizens  who  ai-e  producers  of  commodities  or 
services  are  anxious  to  prevail  upon  their  govern- 
ment to  do  something  to  help  them  improve  their 
t«rms  of  trade.  Governments  cannot  do  this  very 
effectively  for  one  group  of  citizens  against  an- 
other group  in  the  same  country,  but  they  can  do 
it  against  people  in  other  countries.  Thus  we 
have  American  producers  of  lead  and  zinc  asking 
for  protection  against  imports  from  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  Peru,  and  you  have  producers  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  or  of  manufactured  goods 
in  Ontario  asking  for  protection  against  imported 
goods  from  the  United  States. 

I  am  afraid  that  many  Canadians  have  come 
to  believe  that  the  United  States  has  imposed 
trade  restrictions  contrary  to  its  international 
trade-agreement  commitments.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Such  restrictions 
as  we  have  had  to  apply  have  been  applied  con- 
sistently with  the  obligations  and  procedures  pro- 
vided for  in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  And  under  these  procedures  we  have 
consulted  the  Canadian  Government  at  all  points 
where  Canada's  trade  interests  have  been  affected. 

My  reason  for  mentioning  these  points  is  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  all  of  us  in  the  free  world — 
whether  it  is  Canada,  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  or  Japan — 
are  sometimes  compelled  to  protect  our  domestic 
producers  against  severe  competition  from  abroad. 


But  moderation  should  be  the  ride  when  our  do- 
mestic actions  affect  the  vital  interests  of  other 
countries.  We  must  remember  to  talk  things  over, 
to  have  regard  for  the  other  fellow,  and  to  em- 
phasize the  elements  of  cooperation  rather  than 
the  elements  of  division. 


Soviet  Threat  to  the  Free- World  Economy 

Economic  cooperation  among  the  countries  of 
the  free  world  is  particularly  essential  now,  when 
we  are  faced  with  the  fact  of  a  massive  economic 
offensive  directed  against  us  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  economy  and  the  economies  of  coun- 
tries bound  to  it  or  associated  with  it  are  directed 
from  the  center  and  are  subject  to  an  elaborate 
structure  of  administrative  control  which  enables 
Moscow  to  manipulate  a  rich  and  diversified  econ- 
omy to  serve  its  political  purposes.  The  rulers 
of  the  Kremlin  do  not  need  to  present  budgets  to 
Parliament  or  Congress ;  they  do  not  need  to  nin 
for  elections;  they  do  not  need  to  explain  to  peo- 
ple at  home  what  they  do  abroad;  they  do  not 
need  to  give  their  people  the  economic  fruits  of 
their  efforts;  they  can,  therefore,  simply  organize 
and  direct  the  human  and  material  resources  of  a 
vast  empire  to  achieve  their  objectives. 

Wliat  are  these  objectives?  They  can  be  easily 
ascertained  by  reading  what  has  been  written  by 
Lenin  or  Stalin  or  Khrushchev  or  any  number  of 
other  Soviet  writere.  Soviet  leadere  may  occa- 
sionally differ  on  scholastic  points  and  may  now 
and  then  disagi-ee  about  tactics.  But  they  all  ad- 
here to  the  same  dogma.  That  dogma  is  scien- 
tifically false,  economically  unsound,  and  com- 
pletely amoral.  The  dogma  calls  for  a  program 
of  action  designed  to  achieve  world  domination 
for  the  rulers  of  the  Kremlin.  Let  there  be  no 
mistake  about  this ;  these  people  are  true  to  their 
creed,  diligent  in  their  efforts,  and  resourceful  in 
their  tactics.  They  have  at  their  disposal  vast 
material  resources  and  a  talented  and  sturdy 
group  of  peoples.  The  representatives  of  this 
group  of  rulers  may  on  occasion  be  charming  and 
friendly,  may  seem  reasonable  and  anxious  to 
please,  and  may  say  that  they  intend  no  harm. 
People  are  free  to  believe  this  if  they  wish,  but  i 
they  do  so  at  their  peril.  A  general  acceptance 
of  the  idea  that  sweet  reasonableness  and  moral 
principles  like  our  own  animate  the  rulers  of  the 
Krendin  can  lead  only  to  enslavement,  from  which 
thei'e  is  no  escape. 
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I  Imve  dwelt  a  little  on  tlie  essentiiil  nature  of 
tlie  Soviet  regime  because  I  think  we  tend  to  for- 
get, with  that  agreeable  human  faculty  for  self- 
ti-anquilizing,  the  unpleasant  facts  of  the  past 
which  are  still  truthful  indicators  of  tlie  continu- 
ing purposes  of  international  communism.  I  am 
not  saying  we  cannot  coexist  with  the  Soviet 
TTnion;  I  am  saying  that  we  can  coexist  only  if 
we  are  determined  to  maintain  our  principles  and 
to  struggle  for  them. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  necessary,  and  this  is  difll- 
cult  to  maintain  in  democratic  societies  like  oure 
in  Xorth  America,  where  we  tend  to  be  too  much 
preoccupied  with  our  creature  comforts  and 
amusements.  "When  there  have  been  Soviet  mili- 
tary threats,  we  have  identified  them  easily.  The 
Soviet  threat  to  the  free-world  economy,  how- 
ever, is  fully  as  dangerous.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
a  challenge  to  the  whole  economic  system  of  the 
free  world.  It  would  cast  the  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem onto  the  rubbish  heap  of  history  and  install 
in  its  place  tlie  Communist  system  of  control. 

How  is  this  challenge  to  be  met?  It  cannot  be 
met  by  economic  warfare,  by  attempting  to  coun- 
tervail specific  Soviet  measures  with  piecemeal 
actions  of  our  own.  It  cannot  be  met  merely  by 
labeling  the  Soviet  oifensive  as  propagandistic 
and  subversive,  even  though  these  adjectives  aptly 
describe  its  nature  and  purpose.  The  Soviet  eco- 
nomic oifensive  can  only  be  met  by  action  to 
strengthen  the  free-world  economic  system  itself. 
This  means  more  international  trade.  It  means 
more  assistance  to  the  less  developed  countries.  It 
means  greater  international  efforts  to  provide 
financial  stability  to  the  world  community.  It 
means  inducing  a  gi-eater  flow  of  private  inter- 
national investment  so  that  the  economic  resources 
of  the  free  world  will  be  more  fully  used  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind. 

I  am  more  than  hopeful  that  these  things  will 
bo  done. 

If  the  governments  of  the  free  world  will  now — 
over  the  next  few  years — adopt  measures  of  a 
practical  sort  to  enlarge  world  trade,  to  step  up 
their  assistance  to  the  less  developed  areas,  to 
increase  the  resources  and  influence  of  the  existing 
international  financial  institutions,  and,  finally,  to 
put  to  work  the  great  forces  of  private  capital, 
then  we  need  have  no  fear  of  the  Soviet  economic 
offensive.  For  the  forces  of  freedom  will  win  this 
battle  of  the  economic  systems  if  we  will  only 
allow  tliem  to  work. 


U.S.   Asks   Soviets  for   Reciprocity 
in  Press  Release  Distribution 


Press  release  452  dated  August  7 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEIVIENT 

On  August  5  the  Department  of  State  delivered 
a  note  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  at  Washington  con- 
cerning the  Embassy's  distribution  of  press  re- 
leases. The  note  points  out  that  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy recently  began  distributing  press  releases  to 
the  U.S.  press,  to  individual  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, U.S.  Government  officials,  and  members  of 
the  general  public.  These  releases  contain  state- 
ments and  appeals  by  Soviet  leaders  and  organi- 
zations on  a  variety  of  subjects.  They  are  dis- 
tributed both  directly  and  through  the  U.S.  postal 
system. 

The  note  inquires  whether  this  action  of  the 
Soviet  Embassy  at  Washington  may  be  taken  as 
an  indication  that  the  Soviet  Govei'nment  is  pre- 
pared to  insure  full  and  effective  reciprocal  privi- 
leges for  the  U.S.  Embassy  at  Moscow.  In  the 
note  the  Department  reiterates  the  longstanding 
support  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  a  freer  ex- 
change of  information  and  ideas  and  a  lowering 
of  the  barriers  erected  by  the  Soviet  Government 
in  this  field. 


TEXT  OF  NOTE 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  of  America  presents  his  compliments  to  His 
Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics,  and  has  the  honor  to  refer 
to  the  recent  action  of  the  Embassy  in  commencing 
wide  distribution  to  the  press,  to  individual  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  to  other  Government  officials, 
and  to  the  general  public,  of  press  releases  con- 
taining statements  and  appeals  by  Soviet  leaders 
and  organizations  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 

As  the  Soviet  Government  is  aware,  the  United 
States  Government  has  traditionally  favored  a 
free  exchange  of  information  and  ideas  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  Evidence  of  United 
States  initiative  in  this  regard  is  contained,  insofar 
as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned,  in  the  proposals 
submitted  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France  on  Oc- 
tober 31,  1955  at  the  Geneva  Meeting  of  Foreign 
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Ministers^  and  in  the  United  States  position  dur- 
ing negotiations  leading  to  the  Agreement  of  Jan- 
uary 27,  1958^  on  Exchanges  in  the  Cultural, 
Technical,  and  Educational  Fields. 

Points  one  and  two  of  the  1955  Geneva  proposals 
state : 

1  Freer  exchange  of  information  and  ideas  should  be 
facilitated.  All  censorship  should  be  progressively  elimi- 
nated. The  obstacles  which  hamper  the  flow  of  full 
factual  information  and  varied  comment  between  the 
peoples  of  the  West  and  those  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
should  be  removed. 

2.  Arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  four  Powers 
to  open  information  centers,  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity,  in 
each  other's  capitals  where  these  do  not  already  exist. 
Everyone  should  be  allowed  full  use  of  these  centers 
without  hindrance  or  discouragement  from  their  own 
government. 

During  negotiations  leading  to  the  January  27, 
1958  Agreement,  the  United  States  delegation  con- 
sistently sought  to  persuade  the  Soviet  delegation 
that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  both  countries  for  the 
Soviet  Government  to  remove  the  obstructions  that 
prevent  open  and  regular  access  by  Soviet  citizens 
to  the  American  viewpoint  on  matters  of  interest 
to  the  two  countries  and  on  world  events. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  not  seen  fit  to  ac- 
cept these  proposals.  It  continues  to  jam  Western 
radio  programs  and  control  the  sale  of  foreign 
books  and  publications.  The  suppression  or  dis- 
tortion of  news,  which  is  inseparable  from  such 
practices,  can  scarcely  be  understood  as  other  than 
a  calculated  effort  to  prevent  American  viewpoints 
from  reaching  the  Soviet  people.  The  Department 
notes  this  fact  here  not  to  incite  controversy,  but 
as  evidence  of  the  serious  concern  with  which  it 
regards  these  obstacles  to  the  strengthening  of 
friendly  relations  between  the  Soviet  and 
American  peoples. 

The  United  States  Government  will  give  prompt 
recognition  to  any  indication  of  willingness  by  the 
Soviet  Government  to  take  positive  measures  to- 
ward a  relaxation  of  existing  Soviet  restrictions 
on  the  free  flow  of  information  and  ideas.  It  is 
in  this  light  that  the  Department  wishes  to  inquire 
whether  the  action  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington in  distributing  press  releases,  directly  and 
through  the  United  States  postal  system,  may  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  the  Soviet  Government 


'  For  text,  see  Boli-etin  of  Nov.  14, 1955,  p.  778. 
'  Ibid.,  Feb.  17, 1958,  p.  243. 
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is  prepared  to  msure  full  and  effective  reciprocal 
privileges  for  the  United  States  Embassy  at 
Moscow. 


Turkey  To  Receive  Financial  Aid 
From  Three  Sources 

Following   is    the    text   of   a   joint   statement 
agreed  upon  hetioeen  the  United  States  and  Tur-    ^ 
hey  at  Paris  on  July  31  {press  release  U2  dated   \ 
August  3)  upon  conclusion  of  discussions  between   j 
representatives  of  the  two  Governments,  which 
were  held  at  Paris  July  28-31,  together  with  an- 
nouncements released  on  August  3  ly  the  Organi-   '• 
zation  for  European  Economic  Cooperation  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  • 

U.S.-TURKEY  JOINT  STATEMENT 

Representatives  of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Turkey,  meeting  in  Paris,  to- 
day completed  discussions  relating  to  financial 
assistance  to  Turkey. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  was  rep- 
resented by  Ambassador  W.  Randolph  Burgess, 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  Organization  for  , 
European  Economic  Cooperation,  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Laurence  B.  Robbins. 
The  Government  of  Turkey  was  represented  by 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  F.  R.  Zorlu  and 
the  Minister  of  Finance  H.  Polatkan. 

During  these  discussions  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment informed  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  that  Turkey  had  advised  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  Organization  for  Euro- 
pean Economic  Cooperation  of  the  decision  of  the 
Turkish  Government  to  adopt  a  comprehensive 
financial  program  designed  to  eliminate  inflation 
and  restore  financial  stability. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  financial  program  un- 
dertaken by  Turkey,  Governments  members  of  the 
OEEC  and  the  European  Payments  Union,  act- 
in<r  under  the  aegis  of  the  OEEC,  intend  to  extend 
to  Turkey  credits  equivalent  to  $100,000,000.  The 
International  Monetary  Fund  has  agreed  to  make 
available  to  Turkey  the  equivalent  of  $25,000,000, 
and  the  United  States  has  agreed  to  extend  to 
Turkey  certain  financial  facilities  amounting  to 
$234,000,000. 

Deparfmenf  of  Sfafe  ^M\\&\\n 


The  total  of  $359,000,000  in  financial  facilities 
to  be  provided  Turkey  from  these  three  sources  is 
designed  to  take  account  of  the  Turkish  balance- 
of-paynients  situation,  particularly  during  the 
next  twelve  months,  and  to  enable  the  Turkish 
Government  to  carry  into  effect  the  financial  pro- 
gram which  it  has  decided  upon. 

Also,  the  Governments  concerned  have  agreed 
to  confer  at  an  early  date,  under  the  aegis  of  the 
OEEC,  with  a  view  to  rearranging  Turkey's 
short-temi  debt  so  that  repayment  of  this  debt 
will  be  spread  over  a  period  in  the  light  of  Tur- 
key's ability  to  pay. 

The  financial  facilities  to  be  provided  Turkey 
by  the  United  States  would  consist  of  the  follow- 


1.  Special  grant  assistance  to  Turkey  in 
meeting     immediate     balance-of-payments 

needs  '  $  25,  000,  000 

2.  Development  assistance  to  be  extended 
by  lending  institutions  of  tlie  United  States 
Government  for  loans  on  agreed  projects  in 
such  fields  as  solid  fuels,  power,  minerals, 
manufacturing  industries  and  transporta- 
tion '  75,  000,  000 

3.  Defense  support  assistance  during  fis- 
cal year  1959 '  75,  000,  000 

4.  Postponement  of  20  semi-annual  in- 
stallments as  to  principal  and  interest,  on 
3  ECA-MSA  loans  to  Turkey  of  1948,  1949 

and  1952  44,000,000 

5.  Sale  to  Turkey,  for  payment  in  liras, 
of  agricultural  products  to  be  agreed  upon 
(subject  to  the  extension  by  Congress  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act),   estimated   at   an   export 

value  of  not  less  than  15,  000,  000 


$234,  000,  000 


OEEC  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Organization  for  European  Economic  Co- 
operation announced  on  August  4  that  the  Council 
of  the  OEEC,  after  examination  of  a  stabilization 
program  submitted  to  the  Organization  by  the 
Turkish  Government,  has  approved  arrangements 
whereby  about  $100  million  of  credit  will  become 
available  to  Turkey. 

Twenty-five  million  of  this  credit  will  be  made 
available  to  Turkey  through  the  European  Pay- 
ments Union  by  the  Council's  decision  to  provide 
Turkey  with  a  rallonge  extending  Turkey's  settle- 
ment facilities  in  the  Union  on  75  percent  gold,  25 


'  It  is  understood  that  that  part  of  the  assistance  de- 
scribed in  these  headings  that  is  to  be  provided  under 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  would  be  subject  to  Congres- 
sional appropriations  for  Mutual  Security  for  use  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1959  [footnote  in  original]. 


percent  credit  basis  by  100  million  miits  of  account 
(the  EPU  unit  of  account  is  equivalent  to  one 
U.S.  dollar). 

The  remaining  $75  million  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  Turkey  outside  the  EPU  during  the  com- 
ing months  by  the  member  countries  of  the  Or- 
ganization. The  International  Monetary  Fund 
has,  at  the  same  time,  approved  a  drawing  by 
Turkey  on  the  fund  of  $25  million,  and  further 
financial  facilities  amounting  to  $234  million  are 
being  extended  to  Turkey  by  the  Govermnent  of 
the  United  States. 

Thus  the  total  assistance  made  available  to 
Turkey  through  the  OEEC,  the  IMF,  and  the  U.S. 
Government  amounts  to  $359  million. 

This  decision,  which  demonstrates  once  again 
the  close  cooperation  which  exists  between  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  through  the  OEEC 
and  their  readiness  to  help  each  other  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Organization,  was  taken  after  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  economic  situation  in 
Turkey  and  the  program  put  forward  by  the 
Turkish  Government  to  redress  tliis  situation. 

The  Turkish  Government  has  declared  its  in- 
tention to  put  this  program  into  operation  without 
delay,  to  pursue  it  with  detennination,  and,  by  all 
available  means,  to  insure  its  complete  success. 
Moreover,  it  is  prepared,  when  required  and  in 
consultation  with  the  Organization,  to  strengthen 
and  supplement  the  measures  for  which  the  pro- 
gram provides. 

With  regard  to  debts  due  or  falling  due  within 
the  next  few  years,  it  has  been  agreed  that  a  con- 
ference shall  be  convened  at  an  early  date,  under 
the  aegis  of  OEEC,  to  agi-ee  upon  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  spreading  of  the  repayment  over  a 
certain  period. 

At  the  request  of  the  Turkish  Government,  im- 
mediate consultations  will  take  place  regarding  a 
standstill  of  payments  under  the  bilateral. 

IMF  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  International  Monetaiy  Fund  annomiced 
on  August  3  that  the  Government  of  Turkey  has 
adopted  a  broad  stabilization  program  designed  to 
arrest  inflationary  pressures,  to  strengthen  its 
balance-of-payments  position,  and  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  future  balanced  development  of  its  re- 
sources. The  Government  has  consulted  the  In- 
ternational Monetary   Fmid  on  clmnges  in   the 
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Turkish  exchange  system,  which  will  become  effec- 
tive August  4  as  part  of  the  stabilization  program. 
The  new  exchange  system  establishes,  as  a  result 
of  a  surcharge  and  premia  applied  to  the  par  value 
of  LT  2.80,  a  single  effective  import  (selling)  rate 
of  LT  9.00  per  US$1,  and  three  effective  export 
(buying)  rates:  LT  4.90  for  a  first  list  of  com- 
modities ;  LT  5. GO  for  a  second  list  of  commodities ; 
and  LT  9.00  for  all  other  commodities,  invisibles, 
and  capital  transfers.  Simultaneously  all  other 
multiple-currency  practices  are  being  eliminated. 
The  changes  in  Turkey's  exchange  system  are 
aimed  at  removing  the  preexisting  disparity  be- 
tween internal  and  external  prices.  This  will  help 
the  authorities  to  restore  a  stable  price  structure  in- 
ternally and  facilitate  the  reduction  of  export 
subsidies.  The  Government's  program  includes 
measures  designed  to  balance  the  budget,  to  elimi- 
nate deficits  of  the  state  e<^onomic  enterj^rises,  and 
to  restrict  credit  expansion.  The  Government  is 
adjusting  its  investment  policy  to  give  priority  to 


projects  that  will  most  effectively  stimulate  ex- 
ports or  reduce  imports. 

To  assist  the  Turkish  Government  in  its  pro- 
gram, financial  facilities  have  been  provided  as 
follows:  credits  equivalent  to  $100  million  to  be 
extended  by  Govermnents  members  of  the  OEEC 
and  the  European  Payments  Union;  and  $234 
million  by  the  U.S.  Government.  In  addition, 
the  fund  has  agreed  to  a  pm'chase  of  foreign  ex- 
change from  its  resources  amounting  to  the 
equivalent  of  $25  million,  half  in  U.S.  dollare  and 
half  in  deutschemarks.  There  will  be  a  standstill 
of  6  months  in  connection  with  a  substantial  part 
of  Turkey's  external  debts,  and  in  this  period 
negotiations  will  take  place  on  new  schedules  of 
payment. 

The  fund  welcomes  the  compi-ehensive  nature  of 
the  Turkish  stabilization  program,  the  success  of 
which  will  depend  on  its  determined  implementa- 
tion by  the  Turkish  authorities.  The  f\md  will 
remain  in  consultation  with  Turkey. 


THE  CONGRESS 


Views  of  the  Department  of  State  on  Creating 
a  Permanent  United  Nations  Emergency  Force 

Statement  hy  Francis  0.  Wilcox 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs  ' 


Introduction 

The  Department  of  State  welcomes  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  its  views  on  a  resolution  in 
which  so  many  Members  of  the  Congress  have 
shown  an  interest.  Recent  events,  it  would  seem, 
tend  to  emphasize  all  the  more  the  need  for  some 
kind  of  permanent  arrangements  for  a  United 
Nations  force.  The  Department  is  convinced, 
therefore,  that  full  discussion  of  the  matter  is 
both  timely  and  important. 

Background  of  Problem 

I  should  like  to  stress  at  the  outset  that  the 
United  States  Government  has  for  many  years 
advocated  a  policy  consistent  with  the  general 


line  of  reasoning  outlined  in  House  Eesolution 
No.  367.  The  United  States  has  repeatedly 
sought  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  United 
Nations  to  carry  out  its  important  responsibilities 
under  the  charter.  As  long  ago  as  1947,  we  urged 
that  the  Security  Council  should  exert  every  ef- 
fort to  complete  the  task  imposed  by  article  43  of 
the  U.N.  Charter,  which  contemplated  making 
armed  forces,  assistance,  and  facilities  available 
to  the  Security  Council  on  its  call.     The  U.N. 


'  Made  on  July  25  before  the  Subeoiimiittee  on  Inter- 
national Organizations  and  Movements  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  A£fair.s  during  hearings  on  H.  Ees. 
367,  "recommending  the  creation  of  a  iiermanent  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force." 
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Military  Staff  Committee  was  charged  with 
working  out  impleinenting  details,  but  the  w'ork 
of  that  group  foundered  on  basic  divergence  of 
views  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee.  Among  other  things, 
there  were  wide  differences  with  respect  to  the 
size  and  composition  of  such  a  force,  its  location, 
and  the  nature  of  the  command  structure.  In 
the  intervening  yeai-s,  because  of  Soviet  opposi- 
tion, it  has  been  impossible  to  accomplish  any 
progress  through  the  Militaiy  Staff  Committee. 

In  spite  of  this  failure,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  supported  all  other  efforts  to  estab- 
lish United  Nations  forces  whenever  the  need 
arose.  I  liardly  need  recall  that  it  was  the  Unit«d 
States  which  took  the  lead  as  the  United  Nations 
Command  in  repelling  aggression  in  Korea.  In 
this  instance  we  stood  solidly  behind  the  U.N. 
militaiy  effort.  From  this  expei-ience  we  learned 
two  important  lessons:  (1)  that  a  U.N.  force, 
to  be  most  effective,  must  be  such  that  it  can  be 
quicklj-  mobilized;  and  (2)  there  must  be  an  ac- 
ceptable basis  of  sharing  expenses  among  the 
members  of  the  U.N.  Moreover,  the  United 
States  sponsored  the  "Uniting  for  Peace"  resolu- 
tion in  1950,^  which  was  designed  to  make  possi- 
ble effective  General  Assembly  action  when  the 
Security  Council  is  unable  to  act  because  of  the 
paralyzing  effect  of  the  veto. 

The  United  States  also  has  given,  and  contin- 
ues to  give,  full  support  to  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  in  the  Middle  East.  At  the 
time  this  force  was  created,  Secretary  Dulles  told 
the  General  Assembly  that  both  he  and  President 
Eisenhower  shared  the  view  that  the  Secretary- 
General  should  be  authorized  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  a  U.N.  force  large  enough  to  keep  the 
borders  at  peace  while  a  political  settlement  was 
being  worked  out.  As  House  Resolution  367  indi- 
cates, this  force  did  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  international  peace  and  stability  in  the 
Middle  East.  Tlie  UNEF  experience  has  shown 
clearly  how,  under  certain  circumstances,  such  a 
force  can  serve  an  extremely  useful  purpose.  For 
many  months  the  frontiers  between  Egypt  and 
Israel  have  been  free  from  the  kind  of  hostile 
incursions  which  formerly  troubled  the  area. 

The  Department  of  State  shares  the  view  of 
this  committee  that  a  similar  force,  established  on 
a  permanent  basis,  could  be  an  important  instru- 


ment for  obsei-ving  and  reporting,  and  for  assist- 
ing in  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security.  You  will  have  noted,  in  connection  with 
the  current  Middle  East  crisis,  that  our  Govern- 
ment supported  the  establishment  of  the  United 
Nations  Observer  Group  in  Lebanon.^  We  also 
presented  a  resolution  to  the  Security  Council  on 
July  17,*  requesting  that  the  Secretary-General 
consult  member  states  with  a  view  to  making  ar- 
rangements for  additional  measures,  including 
contingents,  to  protect  Lebanese  integrity  and  in- 
dependence and  insui'e  against  illegal  infiltration 
of  personnel  or  arms  into  Lebanon.  Unfortu- 
nately this  resolution  was  vetoed  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Primary  Issues 

I  recall  these  examples,  which  I  know  are  fa- 
miliar to  all  of  you,  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
positive  attitude  of  the  United  States  Government 
toward  the  creation  of  United  Nations  forces  in 
order  to  meet  a  variety  of  difficult  situations.  The 
State  Department  is  also  favorably  inclined  to- 
ward making  more  permanent  arrangements  for 
some  type  of  U.N.  force.  However,  in  examining 
this  question,  there  are  a  number  of  very  funda- 
mental problems  which  must  be  considered  care- 
fully. The  problems  involved  include  the 
following : 

(1)  Wliat  would  be  the  objectives  of  a  U.N. 
force?  Should  it  be  a  military  establishment  able 
to  repel  armed  attack;  should  it  be  a  force,  such 
as  UNEF,  designed  to  serve  as  a  buffer  between 
two  hostile  camps ;  or  should  it  be  merely  a  group 
of  observers,  such  as  the  U.N.  Observer  Group 
has  been  in  Lebanon?  Or  what  other  function, 
consistent  with  the  charter,  could  such  a  force 
usefully  perform  ? 

(2)  The  next  major  question  relates  to  the  size 
of  the  group  which  may  be  necessary  to  accom- 
plish whatever  may  be  agreed  upon  as  its  funda- 
mental objectives.  Recommendations  on  this  point 
range  from  small  teams  of  observers  or  police 
units  up  to  permanent  contingents  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  thousand  armed  men. 

(3)  Where  would  these  forces  be  stationed? 
Should  they  be  located  at  one  central  point,  or 


'  BuixETix  of  Nov.  20, 1950,  p.  823. 
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'  /;mV/.,  July  14, 1958,  p.  88. 

'  For  liackground  and  text  of  resolution,  see  iliid.,  Aug. 
4, 1958,  p.  186. 
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should  contingents  in  each  country  be  earmarked 
and  readily  available  for  dispatch  as  necessary? 

(4)  The  next  question — and  this  a  very  im- 
portant one — relates  to  the  control  of  the  force 
and  the  authority  to  use  it.  Presumably  it  would 
be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Security  Council 
and  the  General  Assembly.  We  must  keep  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  decisions  of  the  Security 
Council  are  subject  to  the  veto,  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  General  Assembly,  in  this  re- 
spect, require  a  two-thirds  majority.  Control  by 
the  Secretary-General,  of  course,  is  another  possi- 
bility if  some  formula  could  be  worked  out  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  Security  Council  or  the 
Assembly. 

( 5 )  Obviously,  the  problems  connected  with  the 
financing  of  a  permanent  U.N.  force  are  extremely 
difficult,  particularly  if  one  takes  into  account  the 
lessons  taught  by  the  U.N.  undertaking  most 
closely  resembling  the  concept  of  a  permanent 
U.N.  force,  i.  e.,  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  (UNEF).  The  UNEF  operations,  so  far, 
have  been  one  of  the  most  eminently  successful 
undertakings  of  the  United  Nations  and  have 
demonstrated  clearly  the  U.N.'s  capacity  for  effec- 
tive action  in  certain  types  of  situations. 

Yet,  in  terms  of  budgetary  considerations  (the 
total  regular  budget  of  the  U.N.  is  about  $50 
million),  the  establishment  and  continuation  of 
UNEF  has  presented  problems  of  a  financial  na- 
ture that  have  not  as  yet  been  solved  in  any  lasting 
fashion.  Estimated  UNEF  expenses  during  its 
first  2  years  were  placed  at  $30  million  annually, 
which  is  an  amount  equal  to  more  than  half  of 
the  regular  U.N.  budget.  Inspired  by  the  high 
purposes  of  the  UNEF  undertaking  and  encour- 
aged by  special  contributions  from  the  United 
States  amounting  to  $13  million,  the  General 
Assembly  has  assessed  itself  a  total  of  $40  million 
for  UNEF.  However,  without  the  additional  sup- 
port from  the  United  States  which  I  referred  to, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  U.N.  would  have  been 
able  to  bear  the  heavy  financial  burden  of  the  total 
cost  of  UNEF.  Our  voluntary  and  assessed  con- 
tributions account  for  almost  50  percent  of 
UNEF's  expenses  for  the  2-year  period. 

Moreover,  the  figures  I  have  just  cited  do  not 
cover  the  base  pay  and  normal  equipment  of  the 
national  contingents  in  UNEF.  These  consider- 
able expenses  are  borne  directly  by  the  individual 
governments  contributing  the  contingents.    They 


are  thus  not  a  charge,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
upon  either  the  U.N.  or  the  U.S. 

These  financial  facts  pose  inescapable  problems 
which  are  associated  with  the  establisliment  and 
maintenance  of  a  permanent  U.N.  force.  The 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them  would  depend 
greatly  on  the  contribution  which  we  believe  such 
a  force  would  make  to  the  national  interests  of  the 
United  States.  They  would  also  depend  on  the 
value  we  place  on  imparting  initiative,  leadership, 
and  assistance  to  the  commimity  of  nations  in  the 
struggle  to  mamtain  world  peace.  One  con- 
clusion, however,  is  unavoidable  in  light  of  past 
experience  and  present  circumstances,  namely,  that 
a  permanent  U.N.  force  probably  would  not  come 
into  being  if  the  United  States  contribution  to  it 
were  limited  to  the  percentage  we  pay  under  the 
regular  U.N.  budget.  Wliether  our  participation 
should  be  based  on  a  strictly  capacity-to-pay  for- 
mula or  on  some  other  formula  is  difficult  to  say, 
but  it  is  evident  that  some  new  approach  to  the 
problem  must  be  made  if  such  a  force  is  to  be 
created. 

Next  Steps 

For  the  past  few  months  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  has  been  engaged  in  a 
study,  based  upon  the  experience  of  UNEF,  of  the 
possibility  of  creating  a  permanent  U.N.  force. 
He  is  still  in  the  midst  of  that  study  and  is 
presently  carrying  out  informal  discussions  with 
member  states.  A  report  on  the  experiences  of 
UNEF  is  expected  at  the  coming  General  Assem- 
bly meeting  in  the  fall.  Consequently,  it  would 
not  seem  desirable  for  our  Government  to  take  any 
definitive  position  with  respect  to  this  problem 
until  we  have  had  an  opportimity  to  examine  the 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary-General. 

Nevertheless,  several  observations  of  a  general 
nature  would  seem  to  be  in  order.  The  executive 
branch  believes  that  some  form  of  permanent  ar- 
rangements can  and  should  be  made  which  would 
expedite  raising  and  dispatching  of  U.N.  forces 
when  the  need  arises.  Since  no  two  situations 
which  may  develop  are  likely  to  be  identical,  a 
maximum  of  flexibility  must  be  maintained. 

In  the  second  place,  in  the  light  of  our  experi- 
ence it  would  be  extremely  difficult — if  not  impos- 
sible— to  establish  a  U.N.  force  of  the  type  and 
magnitude  of  the  force  used  in  Korea.  Approval 
of  such  a  force  is  imlikely  because  of  the  extreme 
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reluctance  of  member  states  to  commit  in  advance 
tlieir  manpower  and  their  financial  resources  to 
an  undertaking  of  this  nature.  More  recent  ex- 
perience in  the  Middle  East,  however,  suggests  the 
desirability  of  creating  some  form  of  U.N.  corps 
for  observation,  patrol,  and  related  functions.  In 
this  connection  it  might  be  desirable  to  establish 
a  U.N.  planning  staff  to  develop  the  necessaiy 
plans  for  calling  into  being,  deploying,  and  sup- 
porting such  a  force,  as  well  as  developing  con- 
cepts for  operation  and  training  within  the  scope 
of  the  limited  activities  which  I  have  referred  to. 
Such  a  planning  staff  would  also  address  itself 
to  the  logistics  problems  involved.  The  recent 
difficulties  experienced  in  getting  the  United  Na- 
tions Observer  Group  in  Lebanon  properly  or- 
ganized, because  there  was  no  staff  within  the 
U.N.  Secretariat  which  had  made  the  necessary 
advance  plans  for  such  a  contingency,  points  up 
the  need  for  Just  this  type  of  plamiing. 

Conclusions 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  gen- 
eral lines  of  House  Eesolution  367  are  consistent 
with  the  views  of  the  Department  of  State.  How- 
ever, the  committee  may  wish  to  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  revising  the  resolution  so  as  to  permit 
additional  flexibility.  In  particular  I  refer  to 
paragraph  (d),  which  states  that  "Expenses  of 
maintenance  of  the  force  should  be  provided  by 
the  United  Nations  out  of  its  regular  budget."  In 
view  of  the  difficult  financial  problems  which 
would  be  involved  in  establishing  any  permanent 
U.N.  force,  as  I  discussed  earlier,  I  believe  it  would 
be  useful  if  the  committee  would  delete  or  modify 
this  paragraph. 

ilr.  Chairman,  the  executive  branch  welcomes 
the  initiative  which  your  subcommittee  has  taken 
in  studying  this  important  problem.  We  believe 
that  the  expression  of  congressional  sentiment, 
which  passage  of  such  a  resolution  would  rep- 
resent, will  serve  as  a  helpful  guide  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  our  consideration  of  this  matter. 

May  I  make  one  final  comment,  Mr.  Chairman? 
In  this  nuclear  age,  when  we  are  all  faced  with  an- 
nihilation, man  must  continue  relentlessly  his 
eternal  quest  for  peace.  In  this  quest  I  believe 
that  our  best  hope  still  lies  in  the  concept  of  col- 
lective security  and  in  taking  what  steps  we  can 
to  strengthen  the  peace  machinery  of  the  United 
Nations. 


National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
Signed  by  the  President 

Statement  by  President  Eisenhower 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  29 

I  have  today  signed  H.  R.  12575,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  is  an  historic 
step,  further  equipping  the  United  States  for 
leadersliip  in  the  space  age.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Congress  for  the  promptness  with  which  it 
has  created  the  organization  and  provided  the 
authority  needed  for  an  effective  national  effort 
in  the  fields  of  aeronautics  and  space  exploration. 

The  new  Act  contains  one  provision  that  re- 
quires comment.  Section  205  authorizes  coopera- 
tion with  other  nations  and  gi'oups  of  nations  in 
work  done  pursuant  to  the  Act  and  in  the  peace- 
ful application  of  the  I'esults  of  such  work,  pur- 
suant to  international  agreements  entered  into 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  I  regard  this  section  merely  as  recog- 
nizing that  international  treaties  may  be  made  in 
this  field,  and  as  not  precluding,  in  appropriate 
cases,  less  formal  arrangements  for  cooperation. 
To  construe  the  section  otherwise  would  raise  sub- 
stantial constitutional  questions. 

The  present  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics  (NACA),  with  its  large  and  com- 
petent staff  and  well-equipped  laboratories,  will 
provide  the  nucleus  for  the  NASA.  The  NACA 
has  an  established  record  of  research  perform- 
ance and  of  cooperation  with  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices. The  combination  of  space  exploration 
responsibilities  with  the  NACA's  traditional  aero- 
nautical research  functions  is  a  natural  evolution. 

The  enactment  of  the  law  establishing  the 
NACA  in  1915  proved  a  decisive  step  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  civil  and  military  aviation. 
The  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  should 
have  an  even  greater  impact  on  our  future. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

85th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Review  of  Foreign  Policy,  1958.  Hearings  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  foreign  pol- 
icy (United  States  policies  respecting  Europe  and 
uiiited  States  Policies  on  a  Global  Basis).  Part  4, 
June  3-6,  1958.     93  pp. 
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Passports.     Message  from   tlie   President  of  the  United 
States  transmitting  certain  recommendations  relating 
to  passports.     H.  Doc.  •117,  July  7,  195S.     2  pp. 
Report  of  the  Special  Study  Mission  to  the  Near  East  and 
North  Africa  by  Frances  P.  Bolton,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Near  East  and 
Africa  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  pur- 
suant   to   H.    Res.    29.     H.    Kept.   2214,   July   7,   1958. 
14  pp. 
Proposed   Buratom   Agreements    (with   associated   docu- 
ments  and    materials).     Joint    Committee   on    Atomic 
Energy.     July  1958.     52  pp.     [Joint  Committee  print.] 
Czechoslovakian  Claims  Fund.     Hearing  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  H.  R.  11840,  S.  3557, 
and  S.  979  to  amend  the  International  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (64  Stat.  12).     July  9, 
1958.     59  pp. 
Twentieth  Semiannual  Report  on  Educational  Exchange 
Activities.     Letter  from   the  Chairman,  United  States 
Advisory  Commission  on  Educational  Exchange  trans- 
mitting the  20th  semiannual  report  on  the  educational 
exchange  activities  conducted  under  the  United  States 
Information   and   Educational   Exchange  Act   of   1948 
(Public  Law  402,  80th  Cong.)  from  January  1  through 
June  30,  1958.     H.  Doc.  419,  July  9,  1958.     6  pp. 
Recording  the  Admission  of  Certain  Hungarian  Refugees. 
Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  11033.     S.  Rept.  1817,  July 
10,  1958.     10  pp. 
Transfer  of  Federal  Employees  to  International  Organi- 
zations.    Report  to  accompany  S.  4004.     S.  Rept.  1836, 
July  14, 1958.     4  pp. 
Lebanon  Situation.     Message  from  the  President  of  the 
United   States  relative  to  the  Lebanon  situation.     H. 
Doc.  422,  July  15, 1958.    3  pp. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958.     Conference 
report  to  accompany  H.  R.  12575.     H.  Rept.  2166,  July 
15,  1958.     25  pp. 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958.     Report,   to- 
gether with  individual  and  minority  views,  to  accom- 
pany H.  R.  12.591.     S.  Rept.  1838,  July  15,  1958.     47  pp. 
Study  of  United  States  Relations  With  the  American  Re- 
publics.    Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  330.     S.  Rept. 
1841,  July  16,  1958.     2  pp. 
Authorizing   Appropriations   for  the  Corregidor-Bataan 
Memorial   Commission.     Report   to   accompany    H.    R. 
13265.     H.  Rept.  2213,  July  17,  1958.     6  pp. 
Continuing  Study  of  Disarmament.    Report  to  accompany 

S.  Res.  335.     S.  Rept.  1843,  July  17,  1958.     1  p. 
United  States  Foreign  Policy.     Report  to  accompany  S. 

Res.  336.     S.  Rept.  1844,  July  17,  1958.     7  pp. 
The  Czechoslovakian  Claims  Fund.    Report  to  accompany 

S.  3.557.     H.  Rept.  2227,  July  18,  1958.     18  pp. 
Authorizing  Ajipropriations  for  Continuing  the  Construc- 
tion of  the  Rama  Road  in  Nicaragua.     Report  to  ac- 
company S.  3712.     S.  Rept.  1880,  July  22,  1958.     5  pp. 
Authorizing  the  Appropriation  of  Funds  to  Finance  the 
1961  Meeting  of  the  Permanent  International  Associa- 
tion of  Navigation  Congresses.     Report  to  accompany 
H.  R.  11305.     S.  Rept.  1879,  July  22,  1958.     5  pp. 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force.     Report  to  accompany 

S.  Con.  Res.  109.     S.  Rept.  1884,  July  22,  1958.     2  pp. 
Revision    of    Canal    Zone    Code.     Report   to    accompany 

H.  R.  11549.     S.  Rept.  1897,  July  23,  1958.     6  pp. 
Creating    a    Standing    Committee    on    Aeronautical    and 
Space  Sciences.     Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  327.     S. 
Rept.  1925,  July  23, 1958.     3  pp. 
Extending  the  Period  for  Filing  Claims  Under  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948.     Report  to  accompany  S.  1G3.     S. 
Rept.  1889,  July  23,  1958.     5  pp. 
Amending  Section  245  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity  Act,   and   for   Other   Purposes.     Report  to  accom- 
pany H.R.  13451.     H.  Rept.  2258,  July  23,  1958.     6  pp. 


Continuing  a  Study  of  the  Problems  of  World  Disarma- 
ment. Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  335.  S.  Rept. 
1940,  July  24,  1958.     3  pp. 

Coordination  of  Cultural  Exchange  and  Training  Pro- 
grams. Report  to  accompany  S.  3112.  S.  Rept.  1932, 
July  24,  1958.     3  pp. 

Study  of  United  States  Relations  With  the  American  Re- 
publics. Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  330.  S.  Rept. 
1939,  July  24,  1958.     2  pp. 

Authorizing  a  Study  of  United  States  Foreign  Policy. 
Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  330.  S.  Rept.  1941,  July 
24,  1958.     2  pp. 

Proposed  Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  for  the  Cooperation  on  the  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy  for  Mutual  Defense  Purposes.  Report 
made  bv  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  S. 
Rept.  2041,  July  29,  1958,  24  pp. ;  H.  Rept.  2299,  July 
29,  1958,  24  pp. 

Quality  Regulation  of  Imported  Agricultural  Commodi- 
ties. Report  to  accompany  H.R.  11056.  H.  Rept.  2.309, 
July  30,  1958.     5  pp. 

Purchase  of  Flour  and  Cornmeal  for  Donation.  Report 
to  accompany  H.R.  13268.  H.  Rept.  2317,  July  30, 
1958.     7  pp. 

Providing  for  Licensing  Independent  Foreign  Freight 
Forwarders,  and  for  Other  Purposes.  Report  to  ac- 
company H.R.  8382.  H.  Rept.  2333,  July  31,  1958. 
31  pp. 

Antidumping  Act,  1921.  Conference  report  to  accom- 
pany H.R.  6006.     H.  Rept.  2352,  August  1,  1958.     3  pp. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
AND  CONFERENCES 


International  Bank  Issues 
Year-End  Financial  Statement 

The  International  Bank  for  Keconstruction  and 
Development  on  August  5  reported  net  income  of 
$42  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1958,  compared  with  $36  million  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

This  income  was  placed  in  the  supplemental 
reserve  against  losses  on  loans  and  guaranties  and 
raised  the  reserve  to  $236  million.  Loan  commis- 
sions amounted  to  $20  million  and  were  credited 
to  the  bank's  si:)ecial  reserve,  increasing  that 
reserve  to  $114  million. 

Total  reserves  on  June  30,  1958,  were  $350 
million. 

Gross  income,  exclusive  of  loan  commissions, 
was  $99  million,  compared  with  $74  million  in 
the  ijreceding  year.     Expenses,  whicli  included 
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$48  million  for  interest  on  bank  borrowings  and 
other  linancial  expenses,  totaled  $57  million,  com- 
pared with  $38  million  last  year. 

During  the  year  the  bank  made  3-i  loans  total- 
ing the  equivalent  of  $711  million,  compared  with 
a  total  of  $388  million  last  year.  This  brought 
the  gross  total  of  loan  commitments  at  June  30 
to  $3,819  million.  This  year's  loans  were  made 
in  Austria,  the  Belgian  Congo,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Ecuador,  Honduras,  India,  Italy,  Japan, 
Mexico,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Pern,  Philippines. 
Rhodesia  and  Nyi^saland,  South  Africa,  and 
Thailand. 

Disbursements  were  $499  million,  compared 
with  $332  million  in  the  preceding  year.  Cumula- 
tive disbursements  amounted  to  $2,795  million  on 
June  30,  1958. 

During  the  year  the  bank  sold  or  agi-eed  to  sell 
$87  million  principal  amount  of  loans  without 
its  guaranty.  On  June  30  the  total  sales  of  loans 
amounted  to  $420  million,  of  whicli  $351  million 
was  without  the  banks  guaranty. 

Principal  repayments  received  by  the  bank  dur- 
ing the  year  amounted  to  $28  million.  This 
brought  total  repayments  to  $392  million  on  June 
30,  including  $219  million  rejiaid  to  the  bank  and 
$173  million  repaid  to  the  purchasers  of  bor- 
rowers'  obligations   sold   by   the   bank. 

On  June  30,  1958,  the  fmided  debt  of  the  bank 
was  $1,658  million,  showing  a  net  increase  of  $625 
million  during  the  year.  The  bank's  borrowing 
operations  during  the  fiscal  year  consisted  of 
three  public  issues  of  U.S.  dollar  bonds  totaling 
$375  million,  three  U.S.  dollar  issues  totaling  $250 
million  placed  privateh'  with  the  Deutsche 
Bundesbank,  and  two  other  privately  placed  U.S. 
dollar  issues  totaling  $25  million.  Delayed  de- 
livery was  arranged  for  $44  million  of  bonds  sold 
during  the  year;  $19  million  were  delivered  by 
June  30.  Pursuant  to  arrangements  for  delayed 
delivery  of  bonds  of  previous  issues,  the  bank  is- 
sued a  further  $23  million  of  its  obligations  dur- 
ing the  j'ear.  The  bank  retired  at  maturity  and 
through  purchase  and  sinkmg  fund  operations  a 
total  of  $23  million. 

Ghana,  Ireland,  Malaya,  Morocco,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Sudan,  and  Tunisia  became  members  of 
the  bank  during  the  year,  bringing  the  number  of 
members  to  67  and  total  subscribed  capital  to 
$9,405  million  on  June  30, 1958. 


Mr.  Cooper  Named  U.S.  Delegate 
to  ECE  Electric  Power  Committee 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
5  (press  release  447)  the  designation  of  Howard 
W.  Cooper,  vice  president  and  assistant  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Minnesota  Power  and  Light  Com- 
pany of  Duluth,  Minn.,  as  the  U.S.  delegate  to  a 
series  of  meetings  being  held  at  Geneva  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Europe's  Electric  Power  Committee, 
October  6-10,  1958. 

These  meetings  will  bring  together  experts  in  the 
electrical  power  field  to  consider  and  discuss  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  rural  electrification,  legal  ques- 
tions, and  hydropower  problems  of  Europe.  The 
meeting  on  rural  electrification  will  be  preceded 
by  a  10-day  visit  to  Italian  electric-power  installa- 
tions at  the  invitation  of  the  Italian  Government. 
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Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
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Ratification  deposited:  The  Sudan,  July  17,  1958- 
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Automotive  Traffic 

Convention    concerning    customs    facilities    for    touring. 
Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.     Entered  into  force 
September  11,  1957.     TIAS  3879. 
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Agreement  amending  the  memorandum  of  understanding 
to  the  agricultural  commodities  agreement  of  March 
14,  1958  (TIAS  4015).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  BogotSl  Jime  30  and  July  9,  1958.  Entered  into 
force  July  9,  1958. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  for  cooperation  on  the  uses  of  atomic  energy 
for  mutual  defense  purposes.  Signed  at  Washington 
July  3,  1958. 

Entered  into  force:  August  4,  1958  (date  on  which  each 
government  received  from  the  other  written  notifica- 
tion that  it  had  complied  with  statutory  and  consti- 
tutional requirements). 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Designations 

Clarence  A.  Boon.^tra  as  Deputy  Director,  Office  of 
South  American  Affairs,  effective  June  29. 

Henry  C.  Reed  as  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Inter- 
American  Regional  Political  Affairs,  effective  June  29, 
1958. 

William  I.  Cargo  as  Director,  Office  of  United  Nations 
Political  and  Security  Affairs,  effective  August  1,  1958. 

Joseph  J.  Sisco  as  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  United 
Nations  Political  and  Security  Affairs,  effective  August  1, 
1958. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Department  Releases  Publication 
on  Disarmament  Negotiations 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  August  12 
a  publication  entitled  Disarmament,  The  Intensi- 
fied Effort,  1955-1958}  Following  is  the  text  of 
an  introductory  summary  chapter. 

'  Department  of  State  publication  6676,  for  sale  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.C. ;  price  30  cents. 


In  1955  the  United  States  intensified  its  efforts  to 
achieve  international  agreement  in  the  field  of  arma- 
ments control.  The  new  series  of  initiatives  included  a 
reevaluation  of  policy  in  the  light  of  changed  political 
and  military  conditions  brought  about  by  the  vast  growth 
of  technical  and  scientific  knowledge  in  the  rapidly 
unfolding  nuclear  age. 

This  narrative  begins  with  a  brief  summai'y  of  U.S. 
disarmament  efforts  during  the  decade  of  deadlock  from 
1945-55.  This  is  followed  by  an  account  of  evolving  U.S. 
disarmament  policy  during  the  past  3  years  and  of  nego- 
tiations carried  on  within  the  United  Nations  Disarma- 
ment Commission  and  its  Subcommittee. 

The  gradual  development  of  U.S.  policy  from  the 
President's  "open  skies"  proposal  at  Geneva  in  1955  to 


Secretary  Dulles  Calls  Attention 
to  Publication  on  Disarmament 

statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 
Press  release  464  dated  August  12 

I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  public  interest  to  call 
attention  to  a  new  publication  of  the  Department 
of  State  entitled  Disarmament,  The  Intensified 
Effort,  1955-1958.  As  a  factual  document,  it  serves 
to  demonstrate  the  diligence  with  which  this  Gov- 
ernment has  souglit  to  promote  peace  through  di.s- 
armament  negotiations.  I  need  not  add  that  we 
shall  in  the  future  pursue  the  objective  of  an 
equitable  and  dependable  disarmament  agreement 
with    the   same   flexibility   and   sense   of   urgency. 


the  new  ajiproach  presented  at  the  1957  London  Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee  meetings  is  traced  in  some  detail. 
This  new  approach  centered  on  ijroposals  geared  to  the 
realities  of  the  nuclear  age :  inspected  cessation  of  pro- 
duction of  fissionable  materials  for  weapons  purposes, 
gradual  reduction  of  existing  nuclear  weapons  stockpiles, 
and  suspension  and  ultimate  cessation  of  nuclear  weapons 
tests ;  first  stage  reductions  of  conventional  arms  and 
armed  forces ;  a  study  of  means  to  assure  the  use  of 
outer  space  exclusively  for  peaceful  and  scientific  pur- 
poses ;  and  creation  of  inspection  systems  to  guard  against 
surprise  attack.  These  proposals  would  all  be  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of  a  new  international  agency 
capable  of  verifying  the  agreements  reached. 

During  the  long  and  intensive  negotiations  in  London 
during  1957,  the  United  States  diligently  explored  with 
its  allies  and  with  the  U.S.S.R.  the  various  proposals  for 
a  first  stage  agreement  that  were  offered.  During  this 
(5-month  period  the  negotiations  in-oduced  some  progress 
toward  agreement  on  inspection  zones,  on  nuclear  testing, 
on  control  of  armaments,  and  on  levels  of  armed  forces. 
Although  the  negotiations  ended  in  September,  after  the 
U.S.S.R.  rejected  the  Four  Power  proposals  of  August  29, 
full  and  continuing  consultation  among  the  allies 
throughout  the  negotiations  had  served  to  forge  an  im- 
portant new  foundation  for  future  progress. 
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ernment  Printing  Office,  Washinoton  2:j,  D.t.  ^fCes^ 
re^iuests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  whwh  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  State. 
Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.   TIAS  4023.    6  pp.    54. 

Agreements  between  the  United  States  o*  America  and 
Colombia,  relating  to  agreement  f  March  14   1958.     Ex 
change  of  notes-Signed  at  Bogotd  March  20  and  Apr 
23  aSd  April  10  and  23,  1958.     Entered  into  force  April 
23,  1958. 
Claims-Electric  Power.     TIAS  4026.     5  pp.     5«S. 

Agreement  between  the  United   States  of  America  and 
fhe  Republic  of  Korea,  supersed  ng  Article  VII  of  agree- 
ment of  September  11,  194S-Signed  at  Seoul  June  13, 
1949.     Entered  into  force  December  28,  1949. 
Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.    TIAS  4027.    6  pp.    5<f. 

Agreement,  with  memorandum  of  understanding,  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Iceland-Signed  at 
Reykjavik  May  3,  1958.  Entered  into  force  May  3,  19o8. 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance— Cash  Contribution  by  Japan. 
TIAS  4028.     6  pp.     5^. 

Arrangement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
.Taiwn  relating  to  agreement  of  March  8,  1954.  Ex- 
change of  notes-Signed  at  Tokyo  May  2,  1958.  Entered 
into  force  May  2,  1958. 

Cape  Spartel  Light-Transfer  of  Management  to  Morocco, 
Termination  of  Convention  of  May  31,  1865.  TIAS  4029. 
8  pp.     10(f. 

Protocol  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Other 
Governments— Signed  at  Tangier  March  31,  19a8.  En- 
tered into  force  March  31,  1958. 

Atomic  Energy— Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  TIAS  4030. 
3  pp.     54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 

the  Republic  of  Korea,  amending  agreement  of  February 

3,  19.56— Signed  at  Washington  March  14,  1958.     Entered 

into  force  May  22,  1958. 

North   American   Air    Defense   Command.     TIAS   4031. 

5  pp.     5^. 

Agreement  between  the  United   States  of  America  and 

Canada.     Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Washington  May 

12,  1958.     Entered  into  force  May  12,  1958. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.   TIAS  4032.    3  pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Argentina,  amending  agreement  of  April  25,  1955.  Ex- 
change of  notes— Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  April  11  and 
22,  1958.     Entered  into  force  April  24,  1958. 


Establishment  of  Mutual  Defense  Board  and  Assignment 
of  Military  Liaison  Officers.    TIAS  4033.    C  pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  Exchange  of  notes- 
Signed  at  Manila  May  15,  1958.  Entered  into  force  May 
15,  1958. 

Atomic  Energy— Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  TIAS  4035. 
7  pp.     10^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Sweden,  amending  agreement  of  January  18,  1956,  ail 
amended— Signed  at  Washington  April  25,  1958.  Entered 
into  force  June  2,  1958. 

Air  Force  Mission— High-Altitude  Sampling  Unit.  TIAS 
4037.     5  pp.     54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Argentina.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Buenos  Aires 
April  23  and  28,  1958.     Entered  into  force  April  28,  1958. 


Check    List     of    Department     of    State 
Press  Releases:  August  4-10 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Di- 
vision, Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  August  4  which  appear 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  437  of  July 
31  and  442  and  443  of  August  3. 

Date  Subject 

8/4  Entry  into  force  of  U.S.-U.K.  atomic 
energy  agreement. 

Delegation  to  inaugural  ceremonies  in 
Colombia. 

Delegation  to  inaugural  ceremonies  in 
Paraguay. 

Delegate  to  ECE  Power  Committee  (re- 
write). 

Dulles:   remarks  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Dulles:   address   at   Rio  de   Janeiro. 

Educational  exchange   (South  Africa). 

U.S.-Brazil  joint  communique  on  multi- 
lateral subjects. 

Distribution  of  press  releases  by  Soviet 
Embassy. 

Dillon:  "United  States  and  World 
Economy." 

U.S.-Brazil  joint  communique  on  bilat- 
eral subjects. 

Dulles :  return  from  Brazil. 

Dulles :  message  on  death  of  Libyan 
Ambassador. 

UAR   circulation   of  forged   document. 
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448 

449 

*450 

451 

452 
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454 
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t457     8/8 


*Not  printed. 

fHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a   weekly  publication   issued   by   the 
Public  Services  Division,  provides  the 
public    and    interested    agencies    of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations    and    on    the    work    of    the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.     The  BULLETIN  includes  se- 
lected press  releases  on  foreign  policy, 
issued  by  the   Ifhite  House  and  the 
Department,  and  statements  and  ad- 
dresses made  by  the  President  and  by 
the    Secretary    of    State    and    other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international   affairs   and    the  func- 
tions of  the  Department.     Informa- 
tion is  included  concerning   treaties 
and     international     agreements      to 
which   the  United  States  is   or   may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  gen- 
eral international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department, 
United  Nations  documents,  and  legis- 
lative material  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations  are  listed  currently. 


Program  for  the  Near  East 


A  ddress  by  President  Eisenhower  ^ 


Mr.  President,  ilr.  Secretary-General,  members 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  guests : 

First,  may  I  express  my  gratitude  for  tlie  gen- 
erosity of  your  welcome. 

It  has  been  almost  5  years  since  I  had  the  honor 
of  addressing  this  Assembly.  I  then  spoke  of 
atomic  power  and  urged  that  we  should  find  the 
way  by  which  the  miraculous  inventiveness  of 
man  should  not  be  dedicated  to  his  death  but 
consecrated  to  his  life.-  Since  then  great  strides 
have  been  talien  in  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes.  Tragically  little  has  been 
done  to  eliminate  the  use  of  atomic  and  nuclear 
power  for  weapons  purposes. 

That  is  a  danger. 

Tliat  danger  in  turn  gives  rise  to  another  dan- 
ger— the  danger  that  nations  under  aggressive 
leadership  will  seek  to  exploit  man's  horror  of  war 
by  confronting  the  nations,  particularly  small  na- 
tions, with  an  apjjarent  choice  between  supine 
surrender  or  war. 

This  tactic  reappeared  during  the  recent  Near 
East  crisis. 

Some  might  call  it  ''ballistic  blackmail." 

In  most  communities  it  is  illegal  to  cry  "fire" 
in  a  crowded  assembly.  Should  it  not  be  con- 
sidered serious  international  misconduct  to  manu- 
facture a  general  war  scare  in  an  effort  to  achieve 
local  political  aims? 

Pressures  such  as  these  will  never  be  success- 
fully practiced  against  America,  but  they  do 
create  dangers  which  could  affect  each  and  every 

'  Made  before  the  third  emergency  .special  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  Aug.  13 
(White  House  press  release). 

'  BuLLETi:*  of  Dec.  21, 1953,  p.  847. 
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one  of  us.  That  is  why  I  have  asked  for  the 
privilege  of  again  addressing  you. 

The  immediate  reason  is  two  small  cotmtries — 
Lebanon  and  Jordan. 

The  cause  is  one  of  universal  concern. 

The  lawful  and  freely  elected  Government  of 
Lebanon,  feeling  itself  endangered  by  civil  strife 
fomented  from  without,  sent  the  United  States  a 
desperate  call  for  instant  help.  We  responded  to 
that  call.' 

On  the  basis  of  that  response  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  create  a  war  hysteria.  The  impression 
is  sought  to  be  created  that,  if  small  nations  are 
assisted  in  their  desire  to  survive,  that  endangers 
the  peace. 

This  is  truly  an  "upside  down"  portrayal.  If 
it  is  made  an  international  crime  to  help  a  small 
nation  maintain  its  independence,  then  indeed 
the  possibilities  of  conquest  are  imlimited.  We 
will  have  nullified  the  provision  of  our  charter 
which  recognizes  the  inherent  right  of  collective 
self-defense.  We  will  have  let  loose  forces  that 
could  generate  gi'eat  disasters. 

The  United  Nations  has,  of  course,  a  primary 
responsibility  to  maintain  not  only  international 
peace  but  also  security.  But  we  must  not  evade 
a  second  fact,  namely,  that  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  world  since  1945  the  United  Nations  has  some- 
times been  blocked  in  its  attempt  to  fulfill  that 
function. 

Respect  for  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  all  na- 
tions has  always  been  a  guiding  principle  of  the 
United  States.  This  respect  has  been  consistently 
demonstrated  by  our  xmswerving  adlierence  to  the 


Tor  background,  see  iHd.,  Aug.  4,  1958,  p.  181. 
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principles  of  the  charter,  particularly  in  its  op- 
position to  aggression,  direct  or  indirect.  Some- 
times we  have  made  that  demonstration  in  terms 
of  collective  measures  called  for  by  the  United 
Nations.  Sometimes  we  have  done  so  pursuant  to 
what  the  charter  calls  "the  inherent  right  of  col- 
lective self-defense." 

I  recall  the  moments  of  clear  danger  we  have 
faced  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War — 
Iran,  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  Berlm  blockade, 
Korea,  the  Straits  of  Taiwan. 

A  common  principle  guided  the  position  of  the 
United  States  on  all  of  these  occasions.  That 
principle  was  that  aggression,  direct  or  indirect, 
must  be  checked  before  it  gathered  suiBcient  mo- 
mentum to  destroy  us  all — aggressor  and  defender 
alike. 

It  was  this  principle  that  was  applied  once 
again  when  the  urgent  appeals  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  Lebanon  and  Jordan  were  answered. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not  tell  you 
that  the  United  States  reserves,  within  the  spirit 
of  this  charter,  the  right  to  answer  the  legitimate 
appeal  of  any  nation,  particularly  small  nations. 

I  doubt  that  a  single  free  government  in  all  the 
world  would  willingly  forgo  the  right  to  ask  for 
help  if  its  sovereignty  were  imperiled. 

But  I  must  again  emphasize  that  the  United 
States  seeks  always  to  keep  within  the  spirit  of  the 
charter. 

Thus,  when  President  Truman  responded  in 
1947  to  the  urgent  plea  of  Greece,  the  United 
States  stipulated  that  our  assistance  would  be 
withdrawn  whenever  the  United  Nations  felt  that 
its  action  could  take  the  place  of  oui-s. 

Similarly,  when  the  United  States  responded 
to  the  urgent  plea  of  Lebanon,  we  went  at  once  to 
the  Security  Council  and  sought  United  Nations 
assistance  for  Lebanon  so  as  to  permit  the  with- 
drawal of  United  States  forces.* 

United  Nations  action  would  have  been  taken, 
and  United  States  forces  already  withdrawn,  had 
it  not  been  that  two  resolutions,  one  proposed  by 
the  United  States,  the  other  proposed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan,  failed  to  pass  because  of  one 
negative  vote — a  veto. 

But  nothing  that  I  have  said  is  to  be  construed 
as  indicating  that  I  regard  the  status  quo  as  sac- 
rosanct. Change  is  indeed  the  law  of  life  and  of 
progress.     But  when  change  reflects  the  will  of  the 


people,  then  change  can  and  should  be  brought 
about  in  peaceful  ways. 

In  this  context  tlie  United  States  respects  the 
right  of  every  Arab  nation  of  the  Near  East  to 
live  in  freedom  without  domination  from  any 
source,  far  or  near. 

In  the  same  context,  we  believe  that  the  char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  places  on  all  of  us  cer- 
tain solemn  obligations.  Without  respect  for  each 
other's  sovereignty  and  the  exercise  of  great  care 
in  the  means  by  which  new  patterns  of  interna- 
tional life  are  achieved,  the  projection  of  the 
peaceful  vision  of  the  charter  would  become  a 
mockei-y. 

The  Problem  of  Lebanon 

Let  me  turn  now  specifically  to  the  problem  of 
Lebanon. 

"Wlien  the  United  States  military  assistance  be- 
gan moving  into  Lebanon,  I  reported  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  we  had  immediately  reacted  to 
the  plea  of  Lebanon  because  the  situation  was 
such  that  only  prompt  action  would  suffice. 

I  repeat  to  you  the  solemn  pledge  I  then  made. 
Our  assistance  to  Lebanon  has  but  one  single  pur- 
pose— that  is  the  purpose  of  the  charter  and  of 
such  historic  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations  as 
the  "Essentials  of  Peace"  resolution  of  1949  ^  and 
the  "Peace  Tlirough  Deeds"  resolution  of  1950." 
These  denounce,  as  a  form  of  aggression  and  as  an 
international  crime,  the  fomenting  of  civil  strife 
in  the  interest  of  a  foreign  power. 

We  want  to  prevent  that  crime — or  at  least  pre- 
vent its  having  fatal  consequences.  We  have  no 
other  purpose  whatsoever. 

The  United  States  troops  will  be  totally  with- 
drawn whenever  this  is  requested  by  the  duly  con- 
stituted Government  of  Lebanon  or  whenever, 
through  action  by  the  United  Nations  or  other- 
wise, Lebanon  is  no  longer  exposed  to  the  original 
danger. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  Assembly,  free 
of  the  veto,  will  consider  how  it  can  assure  the 
continued  independence  and  integrity  of  Lebanon. 
Thus  the  political  destiny  of  the  Lebanese  people 
will  continue  to  lie  in  their  own  hands. 

The  United  States  delegation  will  support 
measures  to  this  end. 


'  For  background,  see  ibid.,  p.  186. 
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Jordan,  Another  Urgent  Problem 

Another  urgent  problem  is  Jordan. 

If  we  do  not  act  promptly  in  Jordan,  a  further 
dangerous  crisis  may  result,  for  the  method  of 
indirect  aggression  discernible  in  Joi-dan  may  lead 
to  conflicts  endangering  the  peace. 

We  must  recognize  that  peace  in  this  area  is 
fragile,  and  we  must  also  recognize  that  the  end 
of  peace  in  Jordan  could  have  consequences  of  a 
far-reaching  nature.  The  United  Nations  has  a 
particular  responsibility  in  this  matter,  since  it 
sponsoivd  the  Palestine  armistice  agreements  upon 
which  peace  in  the  area  rests  and  since  it  also 
sponsoi-s  the  care  of  the  Palestine  refugees. 

I  hope  that  this  Assembly  will  be  able  to  give 
expression  to  the  interest  of  the  United  Nations 
in  preservmg  the  peace  in  Jordan. 

Question  of  Inflammatory  Propaganda 

There  is  another  matter  which  this  Assembly 
should  face  in  seeking  to  promote  stability  in  the 
Near  East.  That  is  the  question  of  inflammatory 
propaganda.  The  United  Nations  Assembly  has 
on  three  occasions — in  1947,  1949,  and  1950 — 
passed  resolutions  designed  to  stop  the  projecting 
of  iiTesponsible  broadcasts  from  one  nation  into 
the  homes  of  citizens  of  another  nation  thereby 
"fomenting  civil  strife  and  subverting  the  will  of 
the  people  in  any  state."  That  was  stated  in  the 
language  of  the  resolution.  We  all  know  that 
these  resolutions  have  recently  been  violated  in 
many  directions  in  the  Near  East. 

If  we,  the  United  States,  are  one  of  those  who 
have  been  at  fault,  we  stand  ready  to  be  corrected. 

I  believe  that  this  Assembly  should  reaffirm  its 
enunciated  policy  and  should  consider  means  for 
monitoring  the  radio  broadcasts  directed  across 
national  frontiers  in  the  troubled  Near  East  area. 
It  should  then  examine  complaints  from  these 
nations  which  consider  their  national  security 
jeopardized  by  external  propaganda. 

United  Nations  Peace  Force 

The  countries  of  this  area  should  also  be  freed 
from  armed  pressure  and  infiltration  coming 
across  their  borders.  When  such  interference 
threatens,  they  should  be  able  to  get  from  the 
United  Nations  prompt  and  effective  action  to 
help  safeguard  their  independence.  This  re- 
quires that  adequate  machinery  be  available  to 


make  the  United  Nations  presence  manifest  in  the 
area  of  trouble. 

Therefore  I  believe  that  this  Assembly  should 
take  action  looking  toward  the  creation  of  a 
standby  United  Nations  Peace  Force.  The  need 
for  such  a  force  is  being  clearly  demonstrated  by 
recent  events  involving  imminent  danger  to  the 
integrity  of  two  of  our  members. 

I  understand  that  this  general  subject  is  to  be 
discussed  at  the  13'th  General  Assembly  and  that 
our  distinguished  Seci-etary-General  has  taken  an 
initiative  in  this  matter.  Recent  events  clearly 
demonstrate  that  this  is  a  matter  for  ui-gent  and 
positive  action. 

Arab  Development  Institution 

Now  I  have  proposed  four  areas  of  action  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Assembly — in  respect  to 
Lebanon,  to  Jordan,  to  subversive  propaganda, 
and  a  standby  United  Nations  force.  These 
measures,  basically,  are  designed  to  do  one  thing: 
to  preserve  the  right  of  a  nation  and  its  people  to 
determine  their  own  destiny,  consistent  with  the 
obligation  to  respect  the  rights  of  others. 

This  clearly  applies  to  the  great  surge  of  Arab 
nationalism. 

Let  me  state  the  position  of  my  country  un- 
mistakably. The  peoples  of  the  Arab  nations  of 
the  Near  East  clearly  possess  the  right  of  de- 
termining and  expressing  their  own  destiny. 
Other  nations  should  not  interfere  so  long  as  this 
expression  is  found  in  ways  compatible  with  in- 
ternational peace  and  security. 

However,  here  as  in  other  areas  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  share  in  a  great  international  task. 
That  is  the  task  of  assisting  the  peoples  of  that 
area,  under  programs  which  they  may  desire,  to 
make  further  progress  toward  the  goals  of  human 
welfare  they  have  set  for  themselves.  Only  on 
the  basis  of  progressing  economies  can  truly  in- 
dependent governments  sustain  themselves. 

This  is  a  real  challenge  to  the  Arab  people  and 
to  all  of  us. 

To  help  the  Arab  countries  fulfill  their  aspira- 
tions, here  is  what  I  propose : 

First — that  consultations  be  immediately  under- 
taken by  the  Secretary-General  with  the  Arab  na- 
tions of  the  Near  East  to  ascertain  whether  an 
agreement  can  be  reached  to  establish  an  Arab  de- 
velopment institution  on  a  regional  basis. 

Second — that  these  consultations  consider  the 
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composition  and  the  possible  functions  of  a 
regional  Arab  development  institution,  whose  task 
would  be  to  accelerate  progress  in  such  fields  as 
industry,  agriculture,  water  supply,  health,  and 
education,  among  others. 

Third — other  nations  and  private  organizations 
which  might  be  prepared  to  support  this  institu- 
tion should  also  be  consulted  at  an  appropriate 
time. 

Should  the  Arab  states  agree  on  the  usefulness 
of  such  a  soundly  organized  regional  institution, 
and  should  they  be  prej^ared  to  support  it  with 
their  own  resources,  the  United  States  would  also 
be  prepared  to  support  it. 

The  institution  would  be  set  up  to  provide  loans 
to  the  Arab  states  as  well  as  the  technical  assist- 
ance required  in  the  formulation  of  development 
projects. 

The  institution  should  be  governed  by  the  Arab 
states  themselves. 

This  proposal  for  a  regional  Arab  development 
institution  can,  I  believe,  be  realized  on  a  basis 
which  would  attract  international  capital,  both 
public  and  private. 

I  also  believe  that  the  best  and  quickest  way  to 
achieve  the  most  desirable  result  would  be  for  the 
Secretary-General  to  make  two  parallel  ap- 
proaches :  first,  to  consult  with  the  Arab  states  of 
the  Near  East  to  determine  an  area  of  agreement ; 
then,  to  invite  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  which  has  vast  ex- 
perience in  this  field,  to  make  available  its  facili- 
ties for  the  planning  of  the  organizational  and 
operational  techniques  needed  to  establish  the  in- 
stitution on  its  progressive  course. 

I  hope  it  is  clear  that  I  am  not  suggesting  a 
position  of  leadership  for  my  own  country  in  the 
work  of  creating  such  an  institution.  If  this  in- 
stitution is  to  be  a  success,  the  function  of  leader- 
ship must  belong  to  the  Arab  states  themselves. 

I  would  hope  that  high  on  the  agenda  of  this 
institution  would  be  action  to  meet  one  of  the 
major  challenges  of  the  Near  East,  the  gi-eat  com- 
mon shortage — water. 

Much  scientific  and  engineering  work  is  already 
imder  way  in  the  field  of  water  development. 
For  instance,  atomic  isotopes  now  permit  us  to 
chart  the  courses  of  the  gi-eat  underground  rivers. 
The  new  horizons  are  opening  in  the  desalting  of 
water.  The  ancient  problem  of  water  is  on  the 
threshold  of  solution.  Energy,  detennination, 
and  science  wiU  carry  it  over  that  threshold. 
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Another  gi-eat  challenge  that  faces  the  area  is 
disease. 

Already  there  is  substantial  effort  among  the 
peoples  and  governments  of  the  Near  East  to  con- 
quer disease  and  disability.  But  much  more  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  join  with 
other  governments  and  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation in  an  all-out,  joint  attack  on  preventable 
disease  in  the  Near  East. 

But  to  see  the  desert  blossom  again  and  pi^e^ 
ventable  disease  conquered  is  only  a  first  step.  As 
I  look  into  the  future,  I  see  the  emergence  of 
modem  Arab  states  that  would  bring  to  this  cen- 
tury contributions  surpassing  those  we  cannot  for- 
get from  the  past.  We  remember  that  Western 
arithmetic  and  algebra  owe  much  to  Arabic 
mathematicians  and  that  much  of  the  foundation 
of  the  world's  medical  science  and  astronomy  was 
laid  by  Arab  scholars.  Above  all,  we  remember 
that  three  of  the  world's  great  religions  were  bom 
in  the  Near  East. 

Bvit  a  true  Arab  renaissance  can  only  develop  in 
a  healthy  human  setting.  Material  progress 
should  not  be  an  overriding  objective  in  itself.  It 
is  an  important  condition  for  achieving  higher 
human,  cultural,  and  spiritual  objectives. 

But  I  repeat,  if  this  vision  of  the  modern  Arab 
community  is  to  come  to  life,  the  goals  must  be 
Arab  goals. 

Arms-Control  Arrangements 

With  the  assistance  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
countries  of  the  Near  East  now  have  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  advance,  in  freedom,  their  security 
and  their  political  and  economic  interests.  If  a 
plan  for  peace  of  the  kind  I  am  proposing  can  be 
carried  forward,  in  a  few  short  years  we  may  be 
able  to  look  back  on  the  Lebanon  and  Jordan, 
crises  as  the  beginning  of  a  great  new  prosperous 
era  of  Arab  history.  i 

But  there  is  an  important  consideration  whichi 
must  remain  in  mind  today  and  in  the  future. 

If  there  is  an  end  to  external  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Arab  states  of  the  Neari™ 
East—  l 

If  an  adequate  United  Nations  Peace  Force  is 
in  existence — 

If  a  regional  development  institution  exists  and 
is  at  work  on  the  basic  projects  and  programs  de- 
signed to  lift  the  living  standards  of  the  area — 
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Then  with  this  good  prospect,  and  indeed  as  a 
,  iieressary  condition  for  its  fultillment,  I  lioije  and 
lu'lieve  that  the  nations  of  the  area,  intellectually 
and  emotionally,  will  no  longer  feel  the  need  to 
seek  national  security  through  spiraling  military 
buildups.  These  lead  not  only  to  economic  im- 
potence but  to  war. 

Perhaps  the  nations  involved  in  the  1948  hos- 
tilities may,  as  a  first  step,  wish  to  call  for  a  United 
Nations  study  of  the  flow  of  hea^'y  armaments  to 
tliose  nations.  My  country  would  be  glad  to  sup- 
]ic)rt  the  establishment  of  an  appropriate  United 
Nat  ions  body  to  examine  this  problem.  That  body 
^\ould  discuss  it  individually  with  these  countries 
and  see  what  arms-control  arrangements  could  be 
\voi-ked  out  under  which  the  security  of  all  these 
nations  could  be  maintained  more  effectively  than 
under  a  continued  wasteful,  dangerous  competi- 
tion in  armaments.  I  recognize  that  any  such 
arrangements  must  reflect  these  countries'  own 
views. 

Six-Point  Program  for  Peace  and  Progress 

I  have  tried  to  present  to  you  the  framework  of 
a  plan  for  peace  in  the  Near  East.  It  would  pro- 
vide a  setting  of  political  order  responsive  to  the 
rights  of  the  people  in  each  nation ;  which  would 
avoid  the  dangers  of  a  regional  arms  race ;  which 
would  permit  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East  to  de- 
vote their  energies  wholeheartedly  to  the  tasks  of 
development  and  human  progi-ess  in  the  widest 
sense. 

It  is  important  that  the  six  elements  of  this 
program  be  viewed  as  a  whole.     They  are: 

(1)  United  Nations  concern  for  Lebanon. 

(2)  United  Nations  measures  to  preserve  peace 
in  Jordan. 

(3)  An  end  to  the  fomenting  from  without  of 
civil  strife. 

(4)  A  United  Nations  Peace  Force. 

(5)  A  regional  economic  development  plan  to 
assist  and  accelerate  improvement  in  the  living 
standards  of  the  people  in  these  Arab  nations. 

(6)  Steps  to  avoid  a  new  arms-race  spiral  in 
the  area. 

To  have  solidity,  the  different  elements  of  this 
plan  for  peace  and  progress  shoidd  be  considered 
and  acted  on  togetlier,  as  integral  elements  of  a 
single  concerted  effort. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  this  Assembly  will  seek 
simultaneously  to  set  in  motion  measures  that 


would  create  a  climate  of  security  in  the  Near  East 
consonant  with  the  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  and  at  the  same  time  create  the 
framework  for  a  common  effort  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  Arab  peoples. 

Foreign  Economic  Development  Activities 

But  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East  are  not  alone 
in  their  ambition  for  independence  and  develop- 
ment. We  are  living  in  a  time  when  the  whole 
world  has  become  alive  to  the  possibilities  for 
modernizing  their  societies. 

The  American  Government  has  been  steadily 
enlarging  its  allocations  to  foreign  economic  de- 
velopment in  response  to  these  worldwide  hopes. 
We  have  joined  in  partnership  with  such  group- 
ings as  the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
the  Colombo  Plan ;  and  we  are  working  on  meth- 
ods to  strengthen  these  regional  arrangements. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  we  are  consulting  now  with  our 
sister  Republics  of  this  hemisphere  to  strengthen 
its  role  in  economic  development.  And  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  not  been  alone 
in  supporting  development  efforts.  The  British 
Commonwealth,  the  countries  of  Western  Europe, 
and  Japan  have  all  made  significant  contributions. 

But  in  many  parts  of  the  world  both  geogi-aphy 
and  wise  economic  planning  favor  national  rather 
than  regional  development  programs.  The  United 
States  will,  of  course,  continue  its  firm  support 
of  such  national  programs.  Only  where  the  de- 
sire for  a  regional  approach  is  cleai-ly  manifested 
and  where  the  advantage  of  regional  over  national 
is  evident  will  the  United  States  change  to  re- 
gional methods. 

The  United  States  is  proud  of  the  scope  and 
variety  of  its  development  activities  througliout 
the  world.  Those  who  know  our  history  will 
realize  that  this  is  no  sudden,  new  policy  of  our 
Government.  Ever  since  its  birth  the  United 
States  has  gladly  shared  its  wealth  witli  others. 
This  it  has  done  without  the  thought  of  conquest 
or  economic  domination.  After  victory  in  two 
world  wars  and  the  expenditure  of  vast  treasure, 
there  is  no  world  map,  either  geographic  or  eco- 
nomic, on  which  anyone  can  find  that  the  force 
of  American  anns  or  the  power  of  the  American 
Treasury  has  absorbed  any  foreign  land  or  politi- 
cal or  economic  system.  As  we  cherish  our  free- 
dom, we  believe  in  freedom  for  othere. 
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A  World  Community  of  Open  Societies 

The  things  I  have  talked  about  today  are  real 
and  they  await  our  grasp.  Witlun  the  Near  East 
and  within  this  Assembly  are  the  forces  of  good 
sense,  of  restraint,  and  of  wisdom  to  make,  with 
time  and  patience,  a  framework  of  political  order 
and  of  peace  in  that  region. 

But  we  also  know  that  all  these  possibilities 
are  shadowed,  all  our  hopes  are  dimmed,  by  the 
fact  of  the  arms  race  in  nuclear  weapons — a  con- 
test which  drains  off  our  best  talents  and  vast  re- 
sources, straining  the  nerves  of  all  our  peoples. 

As  I  look  out  on  this  Assembly,  with  so  many 
of  you  representing  new  nations,  one  thought 
above  all  impresses  me. 

The  world  that  is  being  remade  on  our  planet 
is  going  to  be  a  world  of  many  mature  nations. 
As  one  after  another  of  these  new  nations  moves 
through  the  difficult  transition  to  modernization 
and  learns  the  methods  of  growth,  from  this 
travail  new  levels  of  prosperity  and  productivity 
will  emerge. 

This  world  of  individual  nations  is  not  going  to 
be  controlled  by  any  one  power  or  group  of 
powers.  This  world  is  not  going  to  be  committed 
to  any  one  ideology. 

Please  believe  me  when  I  say  that  the  dream  of 
world  domination  by  one  power  or  of  world  con- 
formity is  an  impossible  dream. 

The  nature  of  today's  weapons,  the  nature  of 
modern  communications,  and  the  widening  circle 
of  new  nations  make  it  plain  that  we  must,  in  the 
end,  be  a  world  community  of  open  societies. 

And  the  concept  of  the  open  society  is  the  ul- 
timate key  to  a  system  of  arms  control  we  all  can 
trust. 

We  must,  then,  seek  with  new  vigor,  new  initia- 
tive, the  path  to  a  peace  based  on  the  effective 
control  of  armaments,  on  economic  advancement, 
and  on  the  freedom  of  all  peoples  to  be  ruled  by 
governments  of  their  choice.  Only  thus  can  we 
exercise  the  full  capacity  God  has  given  us  to 
enrich  the  lives  of  the  individual  human  beings 
who  are  our  ultimate  concern,  our  responsibility, 
and  our  strength. 

In  this  memorable  task  there  lies  enough  work 
and  enough  reward  to  satisfy  the  energies  and 
ambitions  of  all  leaders  everywhere. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  attention. 


President  Acknowledges  Soviet  Letter 
Accepting  G.A.  Session  on  Near  East  I 

Following  is  tlie  text  of  a  statement  hy  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  released  hy  the  White  House 
on  August  o,  together  with  the  text  of  a  letter  of 
August  5  to  the  President  from  Nikita  Khru- 
shchev, Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 


STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

I  welcome  Mr.  lihrushchev's  agreement  that 
the  problems  we  have  had  under  discussion  in 
our  recent  exchange  of  letters  should  be  placed 
again  before  the  United  Nations.  I  regret  that 
he  did  not  accept  the  Security  Council  with  the 
Heads  of  Government  present  as  the  appropriate 
forum  m  view  of  liis  alleged  concern  over  the 
threats  to  the  peace.  However,  the  Greneral  As- 
sembly is  completely  acceptable,  particularly  since 
the  United  States  previously  proposed  on  July 
18th  such  a  procedure  to  the  Security  Council.^ 

I  am  therefore  instructing  the  United  States 
Permanent  Representative  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  move  the  previously  presented  United 
States  resolution  requesting  that  this  matter  be 
put  before  the  General  Assembly.  Tliis  resolu- 
tion has  been  held  in  abeyance  in  order  to  permit 
consideration  of  Mr.  Klirushchev's  proposals  of 
July  l&th,2  23rd,=  and  28th.^ 


PREMIER     KHRUSHCHEV'S     LETTER     TO     THE 
PRESIDENT 

Unofficial  text 

Dear  Mb.  President  :  I  received  your  message  of  1 
August."  I  am  fully  in  agreement  with  the  propositions 
stated  in  it  about  the  significance  of  personal  corre- 
spondence between  the  Heads  of  Government.  Personal 
correspondence  in  our  conditions  must  serve  the  principal 
objective  which  the  peoples  place  before  themselves — the 


'  For  text  of  U.S.  draft  resolution,  see  Bulletin  of 
Aug.  4,  1958,  p.  197. 
'  Ihid.,  Aug.  11,  1958,  p.  231. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  234. 
'  Ibid.,  Aug.  18,  1958,  p.  275. 
^Ibid.,  p.  274. 
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securing  of  peace  and  peaceful  coexistence  among  states 
regardless  of  their  social  structure. 

I  am  also  in  agreement  with  you  that  between  us  at 
present  an  unusual  correspondence  has  taken  shape. 
Understand  me  correctly,  this  unusual  correspondence 
has  been  the  result  of  unusual  steps  which  were  under- 
taken by  the  USA  and  Great  Britain  in  the  Near  and 
Middle  East.  The  USA  and  Great  Britain  disturbed 
peace  in  this  region,  having  intruded  with  their  troops 
In  Lebanon  and  in  Jordan.  In  your  message  you  state 
that  it  is  necessary  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization  and  the  Security  Council 
in  the  situation  that  has  come  about  in  the  Near  and 
Middle  East.  You  correctly  say  that  the  UN  was  born 
in  the  pangs  of  the  Second  World  War :  it  is  known  that 
mankind  tied  its  hopes  for  the  preservation  of  peace  to 
the  work  of  the  UN  and  its  Security  Council,  which  is 
called  to  bear  the  main  resix)nsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  in  the  entire  world.  Proceeding  precisely  from 
the  recognition  of  this  role  of  the  UN,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment during  the  first  days  of  the  aggression  of  the 
USA  and  England  against  the  Arab  countries  introduced 
into  the  Security  Council  the  proposal  about  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  of  the  interventionists  from  Lebanon 
and  Jordan  and  about  the  convocation  of  a  Special  Ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  UN  on  this  question. 
However,  the  United  States,  England  and  some  other 
countries,  belonging  to  the  present  membership  of  the 
Security  Council,  prevented  the  Council  from  adopting  a 
decision  directed  towards  normalizing  the  situation  in 
the  Near  and  Middle  East.  If  one  speaks  frankly  then 
It  is  necessary  to  admit  that  precisely  the  policy  which 
the  United  States  carries  out  and  which  Great  Britain 
and,  unfortunately,  some  other  states,  support,  under- 
mines this  international  organization  and  deprives  the 
Security  Council  of  the  possibility  of  fulfilling  its  func- 
tions. One  does  not  have  to  go  far  for  examples.  Didn't 
the  L'SA  order  its  troops  to  intervene  in  Lebanon  circum- 
venting the  Security  Council?  Will  you  deny  that  the 
Government  of  the  USA  having  landed  its  troops  placed 
before  the  Security  Council  a  fait  accompli.  Can  you 
say  that  similar  action  strengthened  the  UN  and  the 
Security  Council?  If  one  looks  at  the  membership  of 
the  Security  Council  in  its  present  form,  one  automati- 
cally comes  to  the  conclusion  that  under  the  pressure 
of  the  USA  this  organ  has  in  fact  been  transformed  into 
some  sort  of  committee  consisting  principally  of  coun- 
tries belonging  to  NATO,  the  Baghdad  Pact,  SEATO, 
and  in  which  the  place  of  the  lawful  representative  of 
the  great  Chinese  People's  Republic  is  occupied  by  the 
representative  of  the  political  corpse  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

The  policy  of  ignoring  the  People's  China — this  is  reck- 
lessness. This  great  power  exists,  is  becoming  stronger, 
and  is  developing  regardless  of  whether  it  is  recognized 
or  is  not  recognized  by  some  governments.  If  good  sense 
won  out  and  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  occupied  Its 
lawful  place  in  the  UN,  this  would  be  appraised  properly 
by  all  peoples  since  the  peoples  understand  that  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  the  United  Nations  Organization  with- 
out the  Chinese  People's  Republic  cannot  be  a  full-fledged 
effective   organ  in   the  matter  of  preserving  peace   and 


insuring  security  as   the  charter  of  this   Organization 
demands. 

In  this  way  a  situation  has  arisen  whereby  the  Security 
Council  in  fact  is  paralyzed  and  is  not  capable  of  taking 
any  decision  independent  of  the  will  of  the  United  States 
of  America  which  would  actually  facilitate  the  guarantee- 
ing of  peace  in  the  entire  world. 

I  would  not  want  to  enter  into  polemics  with  you  at 
present  but  I  cannot,  nevertheless,  pass  by  certain  asser- 
tions in  your  message  in  which  a  distortion  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  objectives  is  permitted. 

You  state,  for  example,  that  supposedly  the  Soviet  Union 
has  imposed  its  political  domination  over  the  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe.  This  statement,  of  course,  does  not 
surprise  us,  which,  however,  does  not  have  any  basis  under 
it.  We  already  have  heard  all  of  this  more  than  once  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  USA,  Dulles.  But  by  frequent 
repetition  of  assertions  of  this  type  they  do  not  become 
one  bit  convincing.  The  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  freely 
selected  their  present  way  of  life  and  will  not  permit  any- 
one to  change  it.  You  have  repeatedly  made  statements 
about  your  support  of  small  nations.  But  if  one  is  to  be 
consistent,  then  you  must  in  fact  recognize  the  right  of 
peoples  to  take  independent  decisions  and  to  establish 
such  a  state  structure  which  would  answer  their  interests. 
But,  of  course,  this  is  not  so  in  practice.  As  soon  as  any 
change  takes  place  which  leads  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
order  of  things  suitable  to  the  Government  of  the  USA, 
these  changes  are  represented  by  you  as  something  per- 
petrated not  by  the  will  of  the  peoples  but  by  somebody 
else's  will. 

But  is  it  possible  to  close  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  we 
live  in  the  epoch  of  great  revolutionary  changes,  in  the 
epoch  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  social  structure  on  new 
principles.  This  wave  which  arose  in  the  Soviet  Union 
now  acquires  a  still  more  mighty  scope.  It  has  taken  hold 
of  China,  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  Northern 
Korea,  Northern  Viet-Nam.  Simultaneously  the  peoples 
of  many  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa,  which  had  been 
cruelly  oppressed  by  the  imijerialist  powers,  acquired  their 
national  independence  in  the  struggle  with  their  own  and 
foreign  oppressors.  The  peoples  of  a  number  of  other 
countries  of  these  continents  of  the  globe  are  carrying  on 
a  national-liberation  struggle  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  will  achieve  victory  and  no  foreign  bayonets  of  col- 
onizers can  prevent  this  because  an  end  has  come  to  colo- 
nialism. Such  is  the  inevitable  course  of  history,  such  is 
the  will  of  the  people. 

No  state,  if  it  in  fact  intends  to  show  concern  about  the 
independence  and  security  of  small  countries,  can  appro- 
priate for  itself  the  right  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of 
these  countries  and  with  this  purpose  to  announce  var- 
ious kinds  of  "doctrines".  But  in  this  case  on  what  basis 
has  the  Government  of  the  USA  announced  the  doctrine 
bearing  your  name  and  is  it  interfering  in  the  affairs  of 
the  countries  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East?  When  the 
people  of  Lebanon,  for  example,  exasperated  by  the  policy 
of  their  President,  who  had  become  a  servant  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  not  the  servant  of  his  own 
people,  demanded  his  removal  then  it  was  enough  for  this 
President,  who  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people,  to 
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turn  to  you  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  liis  own 
country  for  tlie  Government  of  the  USA  to  put  into  motion 
the  American  Sixth  Fleet,  to  throw  its  air-borne  forces 
into  Lebanon  and  to  begin  to  bring  "order"  there  in 
accordance  with  the  said  doctrine. 

The  English  Government  headed  by  Mr.  Macmillan  uti- 
lized a  reference  to  the  request  of  the  King  of  Jordan,  who 
does  not  have  any  support  from  his  own  people,  in  order 
to  interfere  with  its  armed  forces  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  .Jordan. 

Some  in  the  United  States  of  America  up  until  the 
present  boast  that  the  Government  of  the  USA  interfered 
in  the  affairs  of  Guatemala  and  expelled  from  there  the 
legally  elected  government  and  president.  Does  this 
really  also  correspond  to  your  understanding  of  concern 
about  small  countries  and  respect  for  their  independence 
and  dignity? 

If  this  is  so,  Mr.  President,  in  such  a  case  we  have 
different  understandings  of  the  rights  of  small  nations. 
In  the  universally  accepted  political  language  such  ac- 
tions of  the  Government  of  the  USA  are  a  flouting  of  the 
rights  of  small  peoples  and  imposition  upon  them  of 
one's  own  dictate  against  which  the  peoples  of  all  coun- 
tries on  whose  independence  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Great  Britain  are  encroaching  are  also  carrying  on 
a  stubborn  struggle. 

If  one  would  recall  other  facts  of  this  type,  even  with- 
out looking  into  the  distant  past,  in  fact  the  entirely 
recent  case  of  the  landing  of  American  troops  on  Cuba, 
then  it  would  be  necessary  to  speak  a  great  deal  about 
this  and  the  message  undoubtedly  would  expand. 

I  cannot  but  refer  to  your  evaluation  of  events  in  the 
Near  and  Middle  East.  You  aver  that  the  problem  of 
the  Middle  East  is  not  a  question  of  aggression  on  the 
part  of  the  USA,  but  rather  a  question  of  indirect  ag- 
gression. This  means,  Mr.  President,  that  in  speaking 
about  some  indirect  aggression,  evidently  just  as  we  and 
the  preponderant  majority  of  the  other  countries  regard 
the  introduction  of  foreign  troops  on  foreign  territory 
as  an  act  of  direct  aggression.  Against  this  no  objec- 
tion can  be  raised. 

That  is  why  the  introduction  of  American  troops  into 
Lebanon  and  of  English  troops  into  Jordan  is  justly 
regarded  in  the  whole  world  as  direct  aggression.  As 
for  the  allusions  which  you  make  in  your  message  to 
some  indirect  aggression,  one  cannot  but  consider  the 
reference  to  this  imaginary  danger  as  an  attempt  to  con- 
ceal the  direct  aggression  of  the  USA. 

Besides,  the  assertions  about  indirect  aggression  al- 
legedly threatening  Lebanon  have  been  refuted  by  two 
well-known  reports  of  the  UN  Observers  specially  sent 
by  the  Security  Council  to  Lebanon. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  understandable  to  us, 
Mr.  President,  with  what  right  the  Government  of  the 
USA  takes  upon  itself  the  role  of  an  arbiter  and  judge 
and  asserts  that  some  kind  of  indirect  aggre-ssion  has 
taken  place  in  Lebanon.  That  is  why  it  seems  that  you 
do  not  recognize  the  right  of  the  peoples  of  the  Near 
and  Middle  East  to  look  after  their  own  fate  and  the 
organization  of  their  states  on  a  basis  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  interests  of  those  peoples.  You,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident,  are   falling   into   direct   contradiction   with   your 
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assertions  about  respect  for  the  aspirations,  dignity,  and 
security  of  small  countries. 

The  whole  world  knows  that  the  internal  events  in 
Lebanon,  Iraq,  and  Jordan  are  an  expression  of  the 
anger  of  the  peoples  of  those  countries,  who  have  become 
indignant  against  an  order  foisted  on  them  by  the  im- 
perialistic colonialists.  In  Iraq,  there  was  an  uprising 
by  the  people  for  whom  it  became  intolerable  to  endure 
the  oppression  and  outrages  of  the  lackeys  of  foreign 
states.  Now,  the  USA  and  other  Western  Powers  have 
recognized  the  Republican  Government  of  Iraq.  As  a 
result,  you  and  your  allies,  Mr.  President,  have  recog- 
nized that  the  Iraqi  people  had  the  right  to  change  the 
order  which  existed. 

In  this  way,  your  assertions  about  some  indirect  ag- 
gression do  not  have  any  foundation ;  they  divert  from 
the  real  aggression  which  is  taking  place  in  the  Near 
and  Middle  East  and  which  is  being  committed  by  the 
USA  and  England. 

We  regret,  Mr.  President,  that  you  do  not  agree  to 
the  carrying  out  of  a  conference  of  the  Heads  of  Gov- 
ernment in  Moscow  and,  in  this,  have  referred  to  the 
angry  demonstrations,  which  took  place  near  the  US 
Embassy,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Moscow  against  the 
American  armed  intervention  in  Lebanon.  This  demon- 
stration was  a  perfectly  natural  manifestation  of  the 
sympathies  of  the  Soviet  people  for  victims  of  an  aggres- 
sion. Your  reference  to  this  case  appears  all  the  more 
unconvincing  inasmuch  as  the  Government  of  the  USA 
up  to  the  present  time  has  itself  refused  to  adopt  meas- 
vires  to  assure  normal  conditions  for  work  to  the  Soviet 
Delegation  to  the  UN  and  have  not  put  an  end  to  the 
systematic  provocative  activities  of  certain  elements  in 
New  York  against  the  Delegation  of  the  USSR,  which, 
of  course,  could  not  but  exert  an  influence  on  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Soviet  people  who  gathered  at  the  demon- 
stration. 

Our  people,  Mr.  President,  did  not  start  such  demonstra- 
tions. It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  such  manifestations 
were  stopped.  Our  people  would  assess  this  at  its  true 
worth. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  our  people  correctly  a.ssess 
events  and  well  distinguish  the  actions  of  hired  hooligans 
against  the  Soviet  Delegation  in  New  York  from  the  true 
feelings  of  the  American  people.  We  nurture  the  most 
friendly  feelings  towards  the  people  of  the  USA  and 
aspire  to  develop  between  our  countries  broad  cultural 
and  economic  ties.  We  want  our  peoples  better  to  know 
each  other  and  to  make  joint  efforts  for  the  preservation 
and  strengthening  of  peace,  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
estrangement  between  countries,  and  for  having  all  states 
live  with  each  other  on  the  basis  of  genuine  good  neighbor- 
liness.  The  attitude  of  Soviet  individuals  towards  the 
American  people  is  well  known.  It  may  be  recalled  that 
in  the  days  when  irresponsible  elements,  hired  by  money 
from  well-known  funds,  established  for  subversive  work 
against  states  not  entering  into  aggi-essive  blocs,  in  which 
the  USA  plays  the  leading  role,  were  committing  outrages 
at  the  building  of  the  Soviet  Delegation  in  New  York, 
American  scientists,  specialists,  sportsmen,  tourists,  and 
also  the  well-known  public  flgure  of  the  USA,  Mr.  Adlai 
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Stevenson,  were  being   received  in  the  USSE  with  the 
cordiality  and  hospitality  customary  for  Soviet  people. 

I  now  want  to  turn  to  the  main  thing,  which  should,  in 
the  given  case,  be  the  only  subject  of  our  present  corre- 
spondence— now  more  quickly  to  adopt  effective  measures 
for  the  liquidation  of  the  armed  intervention  of  the  USA 
and  England  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East. 

You  consider  that  it  is  necessary  to  entrust  the  ex- 
amination of  this  question  to  the  UN  Security  Council. 
Unfortunately,  as  I  already  noted  above,  the  position  into 
which  the  Security  Council  has  been  put  at  the  present 
time,  when  it  has  in  practice  been  subordinated  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  USA,  and  when  tJie  majority  of  the 
repre.sentatives  in  it  from  different  countries  are  not  free 
to  undertake  anything  that  would  diverge  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  USA,  does  not  permit  us  to  recognize  your 
proposal  as  correct.  The  policy  of  the  USA  in  regard  to 
the  Security  Council  undermines  Its  opportunity  to  adopt 
effective  measures  in  the  defense  of  peace  and  for  stop- 
ping aggression.  It  is  killing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Security  Council  as  an  instrument  of  peace. 

The  United  Nations  Organization  and  its  Security 
Council  are  necessary  international  organs  and  they  must 
express  the  peace-loving  hopes  of  the  i)eoples.  However, 
the  Government  of  the  USA  is  using  the  Security  Council 
for  its  selfish  interests  through  the  representatives  of 
countries  which  enter  into  military  blocs  wherein  the 
USA  occupies  the  dominating  position.  In  es.sence,  the 
United  States  of  America  is  trying  to  reduce  the  Security 
Council  to  the  position  of  a  subsidiary  organ  of  the  US 
State  Department.  How  can  one  close  one's  eyes  to  the 
real  situation  and  not  take  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
Security  Council  with  its  present  membership  is  not  in  a 
position  to  draw  objective  conclusions  on  the  question  of 
the  situation  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East. 

No,  Mr.  President,  the  interests  of  the  preservation  of 
peace  in  the  whole  world  and  the  strengthening  of  se- 
curity demand  from  us  a  sensible  approach  which  would 
give  an  opportunity  to  adopt  a  positive  solution  and 
which  would  assure  i)eace. 

From  the  first  days  of  the  American-English  interven- 
tion in  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
come  out  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  immediate  measures 
to  stop  the  aggression,  to  have  foreign  troops  withdrawn 
from  Lebanon  and  Jordan,  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the 
intervention,  and  to  liquidate  the  dangerous  tension 
created  by  the  actions  of  the  USA  and  England.  To 
these  ends,  we  propcsed  the  convening  of  a  conference  of 
the  Heads  of  Governments  of  five  powers — the  USSR, 
USA,  England,  France,  India,  with  the  participation  of 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  UN,  Mr.  Hammarskjold. 
We  regret  that  you  and  Mr.  Macmillan  have  not  con- 
sidered it  possible  to  accept  this  proposal  of  ours,  in  view 
of  which  the  question  of  the  convening  of  a  conference  of 
the  Heads  of  Government  of  the  five  powers  with  the 
participation  of  the  Secretary-General  has  not  received 
a  positive  answer. 

Although  the  Governments  of  the  USA  and  Great 
Britain  have  made  impossible  the  convocation  of  a  con- 
ference of  the  five  powers  and  bear  the  direct  resi^nsi- 
bility  for  this,  it  can  now  be  stated  with  all  positiveness 
that  the  demands  of  the  peoples  for  the  immediate  con- 


vocation of  such  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
armed  intervention  in  Lebanon  and  Jordan,  and  the  de- 
termination of  peace-loving  states  to  put  an  end  to 
aggression  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  have  eomijelled 
the  initiators  of  armed  intervention  to  refrain  at  the 
present  stage  from  the  extension  of  aggi-ession  against 
other  countries,  first  of  all  against  the  Iraq  Republic  and 
UAR.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  by  chance  that  the  West- 
ern Powers,  among  them  the  USA  and  England,  were 
obliged  to  recognize  the  Iraq  Republic,  the  appearance  of 
which  the  aggressors  at  first  ivortrayed  as  a  threat  to 
peace  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East.  This,  however,  does 
not  signify  that  the  danger  of  the  extension  and 
exacerbation  of  the  conflict  in  this  region  has  been  re- 
moved and  that  the  security  of  the  Iraq  Republic  and  of 
other  Arab  States  is  assured.  So  far  the  troops  of  the 
interventionists  have  not  been  withdrawn  from  Lebanon 
and  Jordan.  In  addition,  new  contingents  of  foreign 
troops  are  arriving  in  this  area  and  new  military 
measures  are  being  carried  out  in  the  countries  of  the 
Baghdad  Pact. 

The  question  of  the  complete  cessation  of  armed  inter- 
vention in  the  Near  and  Middle  Bast  and  of  the  establish- 
ment there  of  conditions  which  would  free  the  peoples  of 
that  area  from  foreign  interference,  as  before,  demands 
immediate  solution.  Foreign  troops  must  be  withdrawn 
from  Lebanon  and  Jordan  forthwith  becau.se  their  pres- 
ence there  is  a  constant  threat  to  the  peace  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  peoples,  a  scandalous  violation  of  the 
Charter  of  the  UN  to  which  not  one  state  which  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  Organization  can  reconcile  itself. 

Under  these  conditions  the  Soviet  Government  consid- 
ers it  necessary  to  continue  its  efforts  for  the  preservation 
and  strengthening  of  jieace  in  the  Near  and  Middle  Ea.st 
Inasmuch  as  the  Governments  of  the  USA  and  Great 
Britain  evaded  the  convocation  of  a  conference  of  the 
Heads  of  Government  of  the  five  powers,  and  the  Security 
Council,  as  we  have  already  noted,  has  shown  itself  in- 
capable of  assuring  a  solution  of  the  question  of  the 
situation  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  in  the  interests  of 
peace,  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  aim 
of  speediest  adoption  of  the  necessary  measures  for  stop- 
ping the  aggression  instructed  its  representative  at  the 
UN  to  demand  the  convocation  of  a  Special  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  UN  for  the  discussion  of  the 
question  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  of  the  USA  from 
Lebanon  and  troops  of  Great  Britain  from  Jordan.  The 
Soviet  Government  hopes  that  the  consideration  of  that 
question  in  the  General  Assembly,  in  which  there  are 
represented  large  as  well  as  small  states,  will  permit 
finding  of  a  way  to  liquidate  the  war  danger  created  in 
the  Near  and  Middle  East  by  the  actions  of  the  USA  and 
England  and  bring  tranquillity  to  that  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
in  connection  with  the  events  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East 
which  have  faced  the  world  with  the  threat  of  general 
war  with  all  its  countless  calamities  for  the  peoples  the 
question  has  especially  sharply  arisen  of  creating  the 
conditions  for  the  peaceful  coexistence  of  states  and  the 
liquidation  of  the  "cold  war"  which  has  poisoned  the 
entire  international  situation.  The  Soviet  Union  and  all 
peace-loving  countries  seek  the  coming  of  such   a   time 
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when  no  great  power  can  commit  aggression  even  against 
a  small  power.  The  aggression  of  a  small  country  against 
a  great  power  is  in  general  not  possible.  A  small  country 
does  not  have  those  divisions  about  which  you  speak  in 
your  letter,  Mr.  President.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  take 
into  account  real  conditions  and  possibilities.  A  world 
war  cannot  be  unleashed  by  a  small  country,  but  by  a 
great  power  which  has  many  divisions  and  many  atomic 
and  hydrogen  arms,  which  has  many  missiles,  bombers 
and  other  means  of  destruction.  For  precisely  this  reason 
the  great  powers  should  agree  not  to  take  steps  which 
would  place  the  world  on  the  brink  of  military  catastrophe. 
The  Soviet  Government  believes  that  it  is  necessary  to 
develop  in  every  way  contacts  and  ties  between  the  states- 
men of  all  countries.  Personal  meetings  of  the  leaders  of 
states  can  reduce  existing  tension,  facilitate  the  creation 
of  trust  and  mutual  understanding  between  states  and 
aid  in  a  more  rapid  thawing  of  the  ice  of  "the  cold  war". 
We  ascribe  an  especially  great  significance  to  such  con- 
tacts and,  as  you  know,  even  in  December  of  last  year 
proposed  the  convocation  of  a  conference  of  statesmen  at 
the  highest  level.  We  are  convinced  that  a  conference  at 
the  highest  level  with  the  membership  which  we  have 
previously  been  proposing  would  aid,  with  effort  on  the 
part  of  Its  participants,  in  finding  ways  and  means  of 
liquidating  the  condition  of  "cold  war",  and  make  im- 
possible the  emergence  of  a  hot  war. 

Let  us  do  everything  necessary  so  that  such  a  meeting, 
which  is  awaited  by  all  peoples,  is  not  postponed  until 
eternity.  We  await  your  agreement  with  our  proposal 
on  a  conference  at  the  highest  level  and  are  ready  to 
take  part  in  such  a  conference  at  any  time.  The  speed- 
iest possible  convocation  of  a  conference  at  the  highe.st 
level  is  in  the  interests  of  all  states,  large  and  small. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  Government  of  the  USA  will  support  the  proposal 
for  the  convocation  of  a  Special  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  UN,  which  could  be  a  good  step  towards 
the  relaxation  of  tension  and  would  prepare  the  ground 
for  the  speeding  of  a  meeting  at  the  Summit. 
Respectfully, 

N.  Khrushchev 

August  5,  1958 

His  Excellency 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Letters  of  Credence 

United  Arab  Republic 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  Mustafa  Kamil,  presented 
his  credentials  to  President  Eisenhower  on  Au- 
gust 11.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks 
and  the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  458. 


Venezuela 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Venezu- 
ela, Marcos  Falcon  Briceno,  presented  his  creden- 
tials to  President  Eisenhower  on  August  14.  For 
texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  Pres- 
ident's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  re- 
lease 466. 


10th  Anniversary  of  Independence 
of  Republic  of  Korea 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  'message  fronv  Secre- 
tary Dulles  to  the  Korean  people  on  the  occasion 
of  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the 
Repuhllc  of  Korea,  August  15, 1958  {press  release 
4-68  dated  August  14-)  ■ 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  extend  greetings 
to  the  Korean  people.  The  Republic  of  Korea  was 
founded  10  years  ago  today  mider  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations.  It  reflects  your  great  desire 
for  freedom  and  independence  and  your  willmg- 
ness  to  sacrifice  for  it. 

I  recall  with  great  satisfaction  that  it  fell  to  my 
lot  as  a  U.S.  delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  in  1948  to  help  to  secure  the 
adoption  by  the  General  Assembly  of  its  resolution 
recognizing  that  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  was  a  lawful  government,  based  on  elec- 
tions which  were  a  valid  expression  of  the  free  will 
of  the  electorate,  and  that  your  government  was 
the  07ily  such  government  in  Korea.^  It  was  on 
the  basis  of  that  U.N.  resolution  that  the  U.S. 
Government  promptly  thereafter  extended  full 
recognition  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  , 
Korea. 

The  re-creation  of  the  independent  nation  of 
Korea  has  required  valiant  effort,  and  even  so 
Korea  still  unhappily  remains  divided. 

Every  day  of  the  10  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  foundation  of  your  new  republic  has  been 
a  day  of  peril  and  of  struggle  against  the  forces  , 
of  Communist  imperialism.    During  3  of  those  10  j 
years  there  was  open  warfare  which  inflicted  im-  j 
mense  losses  upon  your  people  and  upon  your  ] 
nation.    You  have  survived  this  struggle  and  have  ' 
maintained  your  independence  because  you  have 
had  vigorous  and  courageous  leadership  and  be- 


'  For  text  of  U.N.  resolution,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  19, 
1948,  p.  760. 
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cause  your  people  have  been  dedicated  to  freedom 
and  have  been  willing  to  struggle  and  sacrifice  to 
retain  it. 

Also,  you  have  had  friends.  The  U.S.  has  tried 
consistently  to  play  the  part  of  a  friend,  and  we 
have  ourselves  accepted  hea\'j'  sacrifice  to  help 
your  republic  to  maintain  its  freedom  when  it  was 
subjected  to  armed  aggression. 

I  recall  that  on  June  19,  1950,  I  addressed  your 
National  Assembly .=  I  said  then  that  you  did  not 
stand  alone,  that  within  the  free  world  there  were 
compulsions  to  common  action  which  flowed  from 
a  jjrofound  sense  of  common  destiny. 

Within  a  week  the  Communist  aggressors  from 
the  North  had  struck.  And  they  discovered  to 
their  dismay  that  you  indeed  did  not  stand  alone. 
Many  nations  including  the  United  States  came  to 
your  assistance,  and  as  a  result  the  aggressors 
were  thrown  back  to  and  behind  their  point  of 
begimihig. 

Now  there  is  an  armistice  which  enables  you  to 
make  progress  in  the  economic,  cultural,  and 
spiritual  rehabilitation  of  your  nation,  or  at  least 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  free. 

To  achieve  in  peace  the  reunification  of  Korea 
must  remain  a  basic  purpose  of  your  own  Govern- 
ment, of  your  allies.  And  indeed  it  is  a  purpose 
to  which  all  the  United  Nations  are  solemnly 
pledged.  So,  as  we  celebrate  the  10th  annivereai-y, 
may  it  be  not  only  to  look  backward  but  also  to 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  achievement  of  the 
peaceful  reunification  of  j'our  homeland. 


Asian  Water-Resources  Experts 
To  Tour  United  States 

The  Department  of  State  annoimced  on  Au- 
gust 15  (press  release  470)  that  a  group  of  water- 
resources  experts  from  12  Far  Eastern  countries 
arrived  at  Washington  on  that  day  to  start  a  3- 
week  study  tour  of  development  projects  in  the 
United  States.  The  12  experts  are  from  Japan, 
the  Republic  of  China,  Burma,  Ceylon,  India, 
Indonesia,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  Federation 
of  Malaya,  Pakistan,  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, Thailand,  and  Viet-Nam.  An  expert  from 
Nepal  will  join  the  group  later. 

The  tour,  which  later  will  include  Europe,  has 
been  arranged  by  the  United  Nations  Technical 


Assistance  Administration  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East,  with  the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration as  host  during  the  3  weeks  in  the  United 
States. 

The  12  experts  will  visit  American  water-re- 
sources development  projects  at  Knoxville,  Tenn. ; 
Jackson,  Miss.;  Denver,  Colo.;  Las  Vegas,  Nev.; 
Chicago,  111.;  Buffalo,  Potsdam,  and  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  before  going  on  to  Europe  to  be  the  guests 
of  Austria,  France,  Germany,  and  the  Nether- 
lands on  visits  to  water-resources  development 
projects  in  those  countries. 

All  of  the  men  are  leading  experts  of  their  re- 
spective countries  in  the  development  of  water  re- 
sources, a  field  that  is  becoming  increasingly  im- 
portant in  the  Far  East.  The  tour  was  arranged 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  regional  conference  of 
ECAFE  on  water  resources  at  Manila,  since  the 
possibilities  of  several  large  development  projects 
in  Asia  are  now  being  explored,  notably  the  Me- 
kong River  Basin  program  in  Viet-Nam,  Thai- 
land, Laos,  and  Cambodia. 


U.  S.  To  Consider  Institution 
for  Inter- American  Development 

Statement  ty  Under  Secretary  Dillon  ^ 

As  you  are  aware,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  some  time  has  been  giving  unceasing 
attention  to  the  economic  problems  of  Latin 
America.  Visits  have  been  made  to  the  area  dur- 
ing the  past  year  by  the  Vice  President,  by  Sec- 
retaiy  of  the  Treasury  Anderson,  by  Dr.  Milton 
Eisenhower,  and,  most  recently,  by  Secretary 
Dulles. 

As  a  result  of  the  reports  made  by  these  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  our  coordinated  studies  of  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  area,  the  Secretary  has 
now  authorized  me  to  report  to  you  that  the 
United  States  Government  is  prepared  to  consider 
the  establishment  of  an  inter-American  regional 
development  institution  which  would  receive  sup- 
port from  all  its  member  countries. 

After  the  necessary  preparatory  steps  have  been 


*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  July  3, 1950,  p.  12. 
%^p^emhet  7,   ?958 


'  Made  before  the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  Aug.  12  (press  release  463). 
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completed,  including  consultation  with  the  other 
American  Eepublics,  the  United  States  will  be 
prepared  to  discuss  the  organization  and  respon- 
sibilities of  such  an  institution  at  a  mutually 
convenient  meeting  imder  the  auspices  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

Argentine  Foreign  Minister 
Reaffirms  Hemispheric  Unity 

Press  release  4G7  dated  August  14 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  translation  of  a  letter 
to  Vice  President  Nixon  from  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Relatione  and  Worship  of  Argentina. 

Buenos  Aires,  June  H,  1958 

My  dear  Mr.  Vice  Peesiden-t:  I  am  happy  to 
reply  to  the  message  you  sent  me  ^  following  your 
well-remembered  visit  to  tliis  city. 

Our  close  personal  contact  and  your  cordiality, 
as  shown  in  long  conversations,  have  led  me  to 
believe,  quite  apart  from  the  formalities  of  pro- 
tocol, that  the  relationship  between  your  country 
and  mine,  based  on  tlie  principles  which  we  hold 
in  common,  is  essential  to  the  future  of  the 
Americas. 

I  wish  to  express  appreciation  for  your  good 
wishes  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  shall  endeavor 
to  make  your  generous  predictions  come  true.  I, 
for  my  part,  basing  myself  on  what  I  have  seen 
of  you  and  heard  from  you,  wish  you  every  suc- 
cess and  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  your  success 
will  effectively  serve  the  common  inter- American 
cause  which  we  both  hold  dear. 

I  feel  confident  tliat  the  bonds  that  have  al- 
ways existed  between  Argentina  and  the  United 
States  will  be  gradually  strengthened,  through  a 
common,  determined  effort  to  settle  tlie  important 
problems  in  which  we  are  both  interested,  in  spite 
of  obstacles  that  are  at  times  more  apparent  than 
real,  and  that  we  shall  thereby  attain  a  synthesis 
of  all  that  is  best  in  the  Americas,  in  behalf  of 
peace,  solidarity  and  tlie  progress  of  our  peoples. 
Accordingly,  I  take  the  liberty  of  recalling  to 
you  the  thought  that  motivates  our  Government, 
which  was  clearly  stated  by  the  then  President- 
elect, Dr.  Arturo  Frondizi,  in  the  memorable  ses- 
sion at  Kio  de  Janeiro  on  April  9,  1958.  This 
thought  affirms  the  fundamental  solidarity  of  the 
Americas,    based    on    our    common    beguinings, 


*  Not  printed. 


through  the  discoveiy  of  America,  and  on  the 
similar  vicissitudes  througli  which  we  have  passed 
in  order  to  gain  freedom,  independence,  and  the 
fulfillment  of  our  national  destiny,  without  fail- 
ing to  recognize  that  in  spite  of  that  hemisphere 
unity,  while  one  portion  of  the  hemispliere  is  fully 
developed  there  is  another  portion  in  which  the 
inliabitants  do  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  culture, 
technology,  and  prosperity.  And  we  are  con- 
vinced, Mr.  Vice  President,  that  if  all  the  Amer- 
icas are  to  fulfill  in  every  way  their  manifest 
destiny,  rapprochement  and  a  synthesis,  on  a  con- 
crete and  effective  basis,  of  all  tliat  is  best  in  them 
is  absolutely  essential. 

In  conclusion,  I  send  greetings  from  my  wife 
to  Mrs.  Nixon,  and  I  beg  you  both,  you  who  lent 
a  note  of  American  charm  and  gaiety  to  the  in- 
auguration ceremonies,  to  accept  respectful  and 
cordial  greetings  from 

Carlos  Alberto  Florft 
The  Honorable 

Richard  Nixon, 
Yice    President    of    the    United   States   of 
America^ 
Washington 


U.S.  Cites  Circulation  of  Forgery 
by  U.A.R.  Officials 

Following  is  a  Department  statement  released 
on  August  8  {press  release  IfBT) . 

It  has  come  to  the  Department's  attention  that 
officials  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  in  various 
foreign  countries  are  circulating  a  forged  "docu- 
ment" described  as  a  statement  of  United  States 
policy  toward  the  United  Arab  Republic.  This 
alleged  "circular  letter,"  published  in  certain 
Cairo  newspapers,  purports  to  set  forth  steps 
hostile  to  tlie  United  Arab  Republic  being 
planned  by  the  United  States. 

A  copy  of  a  Cairo  newspaper  which  published 
photographs  of  this  "document"  has  now  arrived 
in  Washington  and  it  has  been  possible  to  make  a 
study  of  it.  That  the  "document"  is  a  complete 
fabrication  sliould  be  obvious  from  the  fact  that 
its  substance  does  not  reflect  United  States  policy 
toward  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Moreover,  its 
fraudulent  nature  and  the  crudeness  of  the 
forgery  are  further  revealed  by  the  following : 

1)  The  "circular  letter"  dated  April  17, 1958,  is 
labeled  "Confidential — Security  Information,"  a 
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security  classification  which  was  discontinued  on 
November  10,  1953. 

2)  AUhougli  the  "document"  purports  to  be  a 
telegram,  the  body  of  the  "document"  refers  to  it 
as  a  "circular  letter."  The  Department  uses  a 
form  of  correspondence  called  a  "circular  instruc- 
tion," but  it  is  not  transmitted  telegraphically. 
In  tlie  Department's  nomenclature,  there  is  no 
sucli  tiling  as  a  "circular  letter." 

3)  The  purported  nimibering  of  the  "circular 
letter"  bears  no  relationship  to  the  nmnbering 
series  presently  in  etl'ect  for  State  Department 
connnunications  to  diplomatic  and  consular  posts 
abroad.  For  instance,  this  "document"  is  num- 
bered "Circular  11,  April  17,  1958."  Under  the 
Department  of  State  system,  the  numbers  begin 
anew  with  each  fiscal  year.  The  real  Circular  11 
for  the  period  July  1,  1957,  to  June  30,  1958,  was 
sent  on  July  20, 1957. 

4)  This  forgery  was  ty^jed  on  a  blank  form  of 
a  type  no  longer  used  in  American  Embassies 
abroad.  It  was  replaced  by  a  new  form  in 
August  1955.  The  present  form  carries  at  its 
head :  "Incoming  Telegi-am — The  Foreign  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  of  America."  The  loca- 
tion of  tlie  Embassy  must  be  typed  in.  The  form 
on  which  this  f orgeiy  was  tj-ped  beare  the  legend : 
"Incoming  telegram — American  Embassy,  Bagh- 
dad." 

5)  Official  messages  transmitted  to  United 
States  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives 
abroad  are  signed  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  not  by  other  officials,  whereas  the 
forged  "document"  bears  the  name  of  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State. 


Final  Agreement  Signed 

for  Suez  Canal  Compensation 

The  International  Bank  for  Eeconstruction  and 
Development  announced  on  July  16  tliat  the  final 
agreement  providing  for  compensation  arising  out 
of  the  decree  of  the  Egyptian  Government  na- 
tionalizing the  Suez  Canal  was  signed  on  July 
13,  1958,  at  the  Palais  des  Nations,  the  European 
Office  of  the  United  Nations,  in  Geneva.^ 

The  agreement  was  signed  by  Governor  Abdel 
Galil  El  Emary  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic  (as  successors  to  the 

'For  text  of  Heads  of  Agreement  signed  at  Rome  on 
Apr.  29,  see  Buixetin  of  June  30,  1958,  p.  1097. 


Egyptian  Government) ;  by  Jacques  Georges-Pi- 
cot,  chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Compagnie 
Financicre  de  Suez  (as  successors  to  the  Com- 
pagnie Universelle  de  Canal  Maritime  de  Suez) ; 
and  by  W.  A.  B.  Ilift",  vice  president,  on  behalf  of 
the  International  Baidi. 


Views  Invited  on  GATT  Talks 
on  Import  Restrictions 

Press  release  462  dated  August  12 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
on  August  12  issued  public  notice  that  it  invites 
submission  of  views  in  connection  with  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  consultations  to  be  held  at  Geneva 
this  fall  under  the  provisions  of  article  XIV  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT).  The  consultations,  to  be  conducted 
during  the  13th  session  of  the  GATT  starting 
October  16,  will  center  around  the  application  of 
import  restrictions  maintained  for  balance-of- 
payments  reasons  by  certain  of  tlie  GATT  Con- 
tracting Parties.  It  is  expected  that  the  consult- 
ing countries  will  be  the  following: 

Australia       Malaya 

Ceylon  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 

Ghana  United  Kingdom 

The  GATT,  an  agi-eement  designed  to  promote 
mutually  advantageous  trade  among  nations,  is 
adhered  to  by  37  countries  which  together  con- 
duct over  80  percent  of  world  trade.  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  GATT  stems  from  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements 
under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  as  amended. 

The  consultations  will  afford  an  opportunity 
for  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  GATT  to  re- 
view the  economic  and  financial  situation  of  the 
above  consulting  countries  individually.  In  this 
context  it  is  intended  to  explore  the  opportunities 
for  further  relaxation  of  import  restrictions,  as 
well  as  the  possibilities  of  moderating  particular 
policies  and  practices  that  have  proved  unduly 
burdensome  for  U.S.  exporters.  Although  only 
six  countries  are  consulting  this  year,  more  coun- 
tries will  be  consulting  next  year  and  in  follow- 
ing years  as  a  result  of  certain  revisions  in  the 
GATT  which  have  recently  come  into  force. 

Written  statements  setting  forth  trade  prob- 
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lems  in  the  countries  listed  above  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
mation, Tariff  Commission  Building,  Washington 
25,  D.  C,  by  September  15, 1958.  To  insure  their 
most  effective  use,  statements  should  be  as  com- 
pletely documented  as  possible  and  include  spe- 
cific details. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  is 
an  interagency  group  within  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment established  to  receive  the  views  of  interested 
persons  regarding  proposed  trade  agi-eements  or 
actions  to  be  taken  under  existing  agi-eements. 
The  committee  consists  of  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  and  also  of  representatives 
from  the  Departments  of  State,  Treasury,  Defense, 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labor,  and  Interior,  and 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration. 


NOTICE  FOR  PUBLIC  VIEWS 

Notice  foe  Public  Views  by  the 

Committee  for  Reciprocity   Information 

August  12,  1958 

concerning 

Consultations  with  certain  contracting  parties  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  regarding 
the  application  of  quantitative  import  restrictions  im- 
posed for  balance-of-payments  reasons,  under  Article 
XIV  of  the  General  Agreement. 

Submission  of  information  to  the  Committee  for  Reciproc- 
ity Information  regarding  these  consultations. 

Closing  date  for  submission  of  written  statements,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1958. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to  enter  into 
consultations  with  certain  of  the  parties  regarding  their 
application  of  quantitative  import  restrictions  imposed 
for  balance-of-payments  reasons,  under  Article  XIV  of 
said  Agreement.  Article  XIV  of  the  GATT,  including 
also  Annex  J,  allows  the  application  in  certain  instances 
of  discriminatory  import  restrictions  for  balance-of-pay- 
ments reasons,  provided  the  restrictions  satisfy  the  cri- 
teria or  rules  laid  down  in  the  article  and  Annex  respec- 
tively. Paragraph  1  (g)  of  Article  XIV  requires  countries 
maintaining  discrimination  under  Annex  J  to  consult 
with  the  Contracting  Parties  annually  regarding  these 
restrictions. 

The  consultations  with  countries  utilizing  Annex  J  will 
be  conducted  separately  for  each  consulting  country,  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  during  the  Thirteenth  Session  of 
the  Contracting  Parties,  to  be  convened  on  October  16, 
1958.    The  consulting  countries  are  expected  to  be: 

Australia       Malaya 

Ceylon  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 

Ghana  United  Kingdom 


During  each  consultation,  the  Contracting  Parties  will 
(1)  review  the  country's  financial  and  economic  situa- 
tion and,  (2)  in  this  context,  discuss  the  opportunities 
for  further  relaxation  of  the  level  of  its  import  restric- 
tions, including  a  lessening  of  the  discriminatory  appli- 
cation of  these  restrictions,  as  well  as  explore  the  possi- 
bilities for  moderating  particular  policies  and  practices 
which  are  especially  burdensome  to  exporters. 

American  traders,  business  firms,  labor  organizations 
and  other  individuals  or  associations,  which  have  an 
interest  in  exporting  to  one  or  more  of  the  consulting 
countries  may,  as  a  result  of  their  own  experience,  have 
information  relating  to  (2)  above  which  will  be  useful  to 
the  U.S.  Government  during  the  course  of  the  consulta- 
tions. 

The  following  list  includes  examples  of  the  type  of  in- 
formation that  interested  persons  may  wish  to  submit  in 
response  to  this  invitation : 

1.  Information  indicating  that  discrimination  in  the 
treatment  of  goods  available  from  the  United  States  has 
resulted  in  unnecessary  damage  to  the  commercial  or 
economic  interest  of  the  United  States,  its  citizens  or 
organizations ; 

2.  Information  indicating  that  not  even  minimum  com- 
mercial quantities  of  imports  of  specific  commodities 
from  the  U.S.  are  permitted,  to  the  impairment  of  regu- 
lar channels  of  trade ; 

3.  Information  indicating  that  trade  is  being  restrained 
by  complex  or  arbitrary  licensing  procedures,  or  lack  of 
adequate  information  available  to  traders  regarding  im- 
port regulations ; 

4.  Information  indicating  that  reasonable  access  to  a 
traditional  foreign  market  has  not  been  restored  for  a 
particular  commodity,  even  though  the  country  concerned 
has  substantially  relaxed  its  restrictions  on  imports  in 
general ; 

5.  Information  indicating  that  the  long-standing  appli- 
cation of  import  restrictions  by  a  country  on  a  particular 
product  has  been  accompanied  by  the  growth  of  uneco- 
nomic output  of  that  product  within  the  country ; 

6.  Information  indicating  discrimination  in  the  treat- 
ment of  goods  available  from  the  United  States  as  com- 
pared with  the  treatment  afforded  similar  goods  from 
other  countries  with  convertible  currencies. 

In  order  to  permit  adequate  consideration  of  views  and 
information,  it  is  requested  that  all  responses  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  by 
September  15,  1958.  Information  coming  to  the  atten- 
tion of  interested  parties  after  this  date  also  may  be 
submitted  to  the  Committee,  however,  and  it  will  be  con- 
sidered to  the  extent  time  permits. 

All  communications  on  this  matter,  in  fifteen  copies, 
should  be  addressed  in  a  written  statement  to :  The  Secre- 
tary, Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff 
Commission  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  Views  may  be 
submitted  in  confidence,  if  desired. 

By  direction  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion this  12th  day  of  August,  1958. 

Edward  Yardley 

Secretary 

Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council 


FoUowing  are  the  texts  of  statements  made  at 
the  26th  session  of  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social 
Council  at  Geneva,  Sxuitzerland,  iy  Christopher 
E.  Phillips,  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Council, 
and  by  Walter  M.  Kotschnig,  Deputy  U.S. 
Representative, 

STATEMENT  BY  MR.  PHILLIPS  ON  THE  WORLD 
ECONOMIC  SITUATION,  JULY  7 

Our  common  objective  in  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  is  a  dynamic  one — economic  and  social 
progress  in  an  expanding  world  economy.  Since 
World  War  II  this  objective  has  been  realized  to 
an  unprecedented  extent.  During  this  period  the 
world  economy  gave  a  striking  demonstration  of 
its  power  to  support  larger  numbers  of  people  at 
higher  standards  of  living  than  ever  before. 

Of  course,  complex  and  difficult  problems  con- 
tinued to  face  all  countries — those  in  the  full  tide 
of  economic  expansion  as  well  as  those  striving  to 
develop  modern  productive  systems;  nevertheless, 
impressive  economic  gains  were  achieved  despite 
the  damage  and  dislocation  inherited  from  the  war 
and  the  heavy  burden  on  defense,  which,  unfor- 
tunately, had  to  be  assumed  by  free  peoples  in  the 
face  of  continuing  international  tensions. 

Economic  growth  brings  change,  and  change  is 
never  uniform  in  pace  or  in  its  application.  Dif- 
ferent sectors  of  an  economy  are  differently  af- 
fected by  the  development  of  new  products  and 
techniques,  by  shifts  in  demand  for  different  com- 
modities and  services,  and  by  other  factors  whicli 
induce  changes  in  the  economic  structure.  Wliile 
some  industries  are  advancing,  others  may  for  a 
time  lose  their  momentum  and  even  recede.  As  a 
result,  an  economy  which  is  pursuing  a  long,  up- 
ward trend  grows  at  an  mieven  pace  and  even 
sustains  occasional  setbacks.    This  experience  is 
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typical  of  an  expanding  free-enterprise  economy, 
such  as  the  United  States,  where  economic  activi- 
ties reflect  the  independent  judgment  and  decisions 
of  millions  of  people. 

The  centrally  planned  economies  have  been  far 
from  achieving  smoother  economic  progress. 
Since  the  war  we  have  seen  the  emergence  in  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  of  substantial  dis- 
crepancies among  the  various  sectors  of  the 
economy.  Severe  bottlenecks  have  hampered 
growth;  shortages  of  raw  materials,  food,  and 
power  have  resulted  in  rationing  and  other  restric- 
tions; overemphasis  on  the  production  of  invest- 
ment goods  has  caused  serious  difficulties.  The 
difficult  problems  encountered  in  agriculture  in 
the  Soviet  Union  have  produced  widespread 
strains  and  maladjustments. 

Thus,  temporary  breaks  in  the  line  of  economic 
progress  have  characterized  the  history  of  eco- 
nomic development  everywhere.  A  recent  ex- 
ample is  the  temporary  break  in  economic 
expansion  in  the  United  States  that  has  occurred 
in  the  last  several  months. 

In  this  situation  the  World  Economic  Svrrvey 
for  195T^  performs  two  important  functions. 
First,  it  throws  further  light  on  the  problem  of 
inflation,  which,  although  varying  in  intensity  and 
taking  different  forms  in  different  countries,  has 
been  on  the  world  economic  scene  constantly  dur- 
ing the  postwar  period.  Second,  it  presents  an 
informative  analysis  of  the  current  economic  situa- 
tion in  the  light  of  the  recent  slackening  of 
economic  activity  in  a  number  of  countries. 

Problems  of  Inflation 

The  comprehensive  examination  of  the  problem 
of  inflation  is,  of  course,  in  compliance  with  the 

'U.N.  publication  1958.II.C.1  (U.N.  doc.  E/3110). 
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request  of  the  Council  at  last  summer's  session. 
In  making  this  request,  the  Council  recognized 
that  the  problem  was  a  persistent  one  which  de- 
manded continuing  attention.  Tlie  fact  that  in- 
flationary pressures  have  abated  in  some  parts  of 
the  world  does  not  lessen  the  need  for  better  mi- 
derstanding  of  the  nature,  causes,  and  eilects  of 
inflation  and  the  ways  and  means  of  checking  it. 
Part  I  of  the  survey  should  contribute  materially 
to  this  understanding.  For  carrying  out  this 
difficult  task,  the  Secretariat  merits  our  thanks. 

May  I  take  this  opportmiity,  Mr.  President,  to 
emphasize  that  the  American  people  remain 
acutely  sensitive  to  the  dangers  of  inflation.  One 
of  the  most  serious  threats  to  a  healthy  recovery 
would  be  a  recurrence  of  general  price  increases. 
The  central  aim  of  our  domestic  economic  policy, 
therefore,  is  to  promote  the  resumption  of  eco- 
nomic growth  without  reviving  inflationai-y 
pressures. 

Inflation  has  been  one  of  the  world's  major  eco- 
nomic problems  since  the  war.  It  lias  varied  in 
intensity  from  its  more  acute  pliases  during  the 
postwar  reconstruction  and  the  Korean  struggle 
to  the  relatively  modest  proportions  of  recent 
years.  In  some  countries  it  has  continued  with 
little  interruption;  in  others  its  course  has  been 
much  more  broken.  By  and  large,  however,  it  has 
been  a  persistent  and  pervasive  feature  of  the  post- 
war world  economy.  As  pointed  out  in  the  Sec- 
retariat's report,  the  planned  economies  have  also 
been  subject  to  inflationary  pressures  similar  to 
those  encountered  in  private-enterprise  societies. 

Although  inflation  in  industrial  countries  in  the 
recent  past  has  generally  been  so  moderate  as  to  be 
characterized  as  "creeping,"  it  has  given  rise,  as 
I  have  already  indicated,  to  much  public  anxiety. 
People  in  many  countries  now  recognize  that  in- 
flation can  accelerate  from  a  creep  to  a  gallop. 
They  are  aware  that,  even  if  kept  to  a  moderate 
pace,  inflation  may  have  cumulative  efi'ects  which 
could  become  substantial.  They  are  fearful  of  a 
gradual  erosion  of  the  value  of  money  which  could 
endanger  personal  security,  diminish  incentives 
to  save,  distort  production,  and  impair  the  growth 
of  the  economy.  They  have  seen  inflation  lead  to 
heavy  losses  of  foreign-exchange  reserves. 

The  survey  examines  in  detail  the  nature  and 
causes  of  creeping  inflation.  It  finds  it  difi'erent 
from  the  more  rapid  inflation  of  earlier  years. 
The  distinction  between  these  two  types  of  infla- 


tion— labeled  demand  inflation  and  cost  infla- 
tion— is  by  no  means  a  sharp  one.  Nevertheless, 
as  the  Secretariat  emphasizes,  the  creeping  infla- 
tion of  recent  years  has  been  associated,  not  with 
the  abnoiTnal  forces  of  war  and  postwar  readjust- 
ment but  with  peacetime  economic  growth.  This 
circumstance  has  given  renewed  impetus  to  de- 
tailed study  of  the  inflationary  process  in  all  its 
forms  and  complexities. 

Postwar  inflation  in  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries has  generally  proved  to  be  a  more  severe  and 
intractable  problem  than  in  the  industrial  coun- 
tries. Often  it  has  stemmed  from  an  effort  to  ac- 
celerate the  pace  of  economic  growth  more  rapidly 
than  available  resources  would  permit.  Where  do- 
mestic savings  and  outside  capital  have  failed  to 
provide  the  resources  desired  for  development, 
governments  have  turned  to  the  printing  press  or 
bank  credit.  Sometimes  people  have  been  ready 
to  incur  the  economic  and  social  costs  of  inflation 
if,  by  so  doing,  they  could  purchase  more  rapid 
economic  progress.  There  might  be  merit  in  this 
attitude  if  economic  development  could,  in  fact, 
be  achieved  through  inflation.  But  the  lessons  of 
experience  afford  no  comfort  to  those  who  contem- 
plate inflation  as  an  instnunent  of  economic  de- 
velopment. 

The  relative  merits  and  effectiveness  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  controls  and  of  general,  as  com- 
pared with  selective,  credit  controls  in  dealing 
with  the  inflationary  pressures  have  long  been 
matters  of  controversy.  Our  own  approach  in  the 
United  States  has  been  pragmatic  and  flexible- 
drawing  on  past  experience,  watching  closely  the 
effects  of  the  various  measures  adopted,  and  being 
ready  to  modify  them  as  required  by  the  chang- 
ing situation. 

Control  of  creeping  inflation  presents  a  particu- 
larly difficult  problem.  In  fact  some  people  con- 
tend that  it  cannot  be  checked  without  hampering 
economic  growth  and  increasing  unemployment. 
They  assert  that  a  gradual  rise  in  the  price  level 
promotes,  and  may  even  be  required  to  maintain, 
maximum  output  and  full  employment.  My  Gov- 
ernment rejects  this  thesis.  We  are  convinced 
that  relatively  stable  price  levels  are  not  only  fully 
compatible  with  continuing  high  employment  but 
essential  to  it.  Not  only  may  creeping  inflation 
accelerate,  but  it  also  tends  to  impair  the  quality 
of  business  decisions  and  consumer  judgments  and 
induces  uneconomic  use  of  resources. 
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We  recognize  that  undue  emphasis  should  not  be 
placed  on  monetary  policies  in  dealing  with  some 
types  of  cost  and  price  inflation.  We  recognize 
that  tliese  policies  may  have  to  be  supplemented 
by  appropriate  fiscal  policies  and  by  other  meas- 
ures designed  to  make  the  economy  more  competi- 
tive and  flexible  in  operation.  Any  program  for 
restraining  inflation  of  the  kind  we  have  recently 
experienced,  and  whose  eft'ects  are  still  being  felt, 
must  be  a  broad  as  well  as  a  flexible  one. 

Postwar  Developments  in  the  U.S.  Economy 

The  review  of  recent  developments  contained  in 
part  II  of  the  survey  shows  that  the  year  1957  es- 
tablished many  new  economic  records.  In  fact  a 
basic  problem  for  most  of  the  year  was  that  of 
maintaining  financial  stability  during  economic 
expansion. 

Today,  however,  many  people  are  concerned 
that  recessionary  tendencies  may  impair,  not  only 
prospects  for  continued  economic  advancement 
over  the  next  few  years  but  even  the  gains 
achieved  over  the  last  decade.  In  this  connection, 
I  would  like  to  endorse  the  view  expressed  in  the 
survey  that  "there  is  no  question  of  the  recession 
taking  on  the  dimensions  of  the  prewar  depres- 
sion." Certainly  a  decline  on  any  such  scale  is 
inconceivable  on  social  and  political,  as  well  as 
on  economic,  grounds. 

Economic  developments  in  the  United  States 
are  important  to  any  evaluation  of  the  world  eco- 
nomic outlook.  I  sliould  like,  therefore,  briefly 
to  analyze  the  course  of  recent  economic  activity 
at  home,  with  particular  reference  to  the  cun-ent 
recession  and  the  policy  of  my  Government  with 
respect  to  economic  recovei-y  and  growth. 

First,  in  order  to  place  the  current  economic 
situation  in  perspective,  I  believe  it  would  be  use- 
ful briefly  to  review  economic  developments  in 
the  United  States  during  the  postwar  period. 

In  the  closing  phases  of  World  War  II  and  in 
the  early  days  of  the  postwar  period  many  persons 
predicted  that  our  economy  would  soon  rim  into 
difficulties.  Some  even  felt  that  the  United  States 
would  slip  back  to  the  depression  levels  of  the 
thirties,  once  wartime  demands  had  abated.  Many 
people  were  convinced  that  even  minor  fluctuation 
in  the  U.S.  economy  would  give  rise  to  widespread 
repercussions  in  other  countries. 

What,  in  fact,  has  been  the  record? 

Far  from  contracting,  demand  expanded  phe- 


nomenally. Our  productive  facilities,  though 
greatly  enlarged  during  the  war,  proved  com- 
pletely inadequate  to  postwar  needs.  To  provide 
an  increasing  output  of  all  kinds,  the  American 
economy  generated  an  investment  of  more  than 
$600  billion  of  private  and  public  funds  in  the 
expansion  and  modernization  of  plant,  equipment, 
and  basic  community  facilities.  This  investment 
made  possible  a  postwar  expansion  of  almost  50 
percent  in  the  volume  of  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced, a  growth  subject  to  only  two  brief  inter- 
ruptions in  1948  and  1953.  Specifically,  aluminum 
production  increased  by  200  percent.  Output  of 
the  electronics  industiy  expanded  almost  as  much. 
The  consumption  of  electi-icity  and  gas  more  than 
doubled. 

Since  the  war  the  rate  of  gi'owth  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy,  remarkable  though  it  has  been,  has 
at  times  been  exceeded  by  a  number  of  other  coun- 
tries. This  is  not  surprising.  Some  of  these  were 
countries  which  had  to  replace  plant  and  equip- 
ment destroyed  by  the  war.  Others  were  countries 
which,  starting  from  relatively  low  levels  of  out- 
put, made  heavy  investment  for  rapid  industrial- 
ization an  overriding  purpose,  to  the  neglect  of 
improvements  in  housing  and  in  the  supply  of  con- 
sumer goods  and  services.  Nevertheless,  our  free 
enterprise  economy  responded  vigorously  to  the 
challenge  of  the  postwar  world.  It  provided  the 
American  people  with  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing ever  achieved.  It  enabled  the  United  States 
to  assume  heavy  commitments  designed  to  further 
economic  development  and  to  bring  greater 
strength  and  unity  to  the  entire  free  world. 

Recent  Developments  in  the  U.S.  Economy 

The  year  1957  was  in  many  respects  the  most 
prosperous  in  our  history.  In  real  terms  gross  na- 
tional product,  personal  income,  and  consumer  ex- 
penditures rose  to  new  all-time  highs.  Until  Sep- 
tember 1957  our  economy  operated  at  a  level  rep- 
resenting practically  full  employment. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  economic  activity 
began  to  slacken.  By  April  1958  industrial  pro- 
duction— one  of  the  most  sensitive  indicators  in 
our  economy — had  fallen  by  13  percent.  However, 
in  this  same  period  our  total  output  of  goods  and 
services  had  receded  by  only  4  percent  from  the 
record  levels  of  1957.  Disposable  personal  income 
fell  even  less. 

It  is  true  that  there  were  nearly  5  million  per- 
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sons  unemployed  in  the  United  States  in  May 
1958.  This  figure,  however,  inchides  some  2.7  or 
2.8  million  who,  in  the  best  of  times,  are  changing 
jobs  or  looking  for  first  jobs.  Moreover,  during 
the  preceding  year  the  labor  force  increased  by 
over  1  million.  The  niunber  of  Americans  actu- 
ally employed  in  May  1958  was  64  million,  or  only 
about  1  million  less  than  a  year  earlier. 

Notwithstanding  the  recession,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  continued  to  enjoy  an  exceptionally 
high  standard  of  living.  During  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  the  average  American  earned  sufficient 
to  leave  him,  after  paying  taxes,  $1,734  a  year. 
On  the  average,  workers  in  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries were  paid  $2.11  an  hour,  the  highest  fig- 
ure in  history ;  in  a  week,  they  worked  38.5  hours 
and  earned  over  $81.  Even  those  workers  who 
were  unemployed  received,  through  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  an  average  of  $30  per  week. 

What  I  have  tried  to  convey  to  you  is  that,  even 
with  the  recession,  America  is  at  work,  is  pro- 
ducing, consuming,  investing,  and  saving  at  a  very 
high  level.  The  vitality  of  our  economy  has  been 
attested  by  the  fact  that  we  have  reached,  and  may 
have  passed,  the  bottom  of  the  decline  without 
having  imposed  great  hardship  upon  the  American 
people. 

Four  sectors  of  our  economy  have  played  major 
roles  in  the  current  downturn.  These  have  been : 
a  decline  in  business  outlays  on  plant  and  equip- 
ment, a  reduction  of  inventories,  a  drop  in  con- 
sumer demand  for  durable  goods,  and  a  fall  of 
our  exports. 

A  sharp  rise  in  private  investment  in  plants  and 
equipment  began  in  1955  and  continued  through 
1958.  This  latest  expansion  came  on  top  of  an 
already  very  high  level  of  capital  investment. 
Events  proved  the  expectations  were  too  optimis- 
tic. As  a  result,  new  private  capital  investment 
was  reduced  and  is  currently  about  14  percent  be- 
low the  high  of  last  autumn.  Business  plans  call 
for  further  moderate  reductions  this  year  as  in- 
vestment decisions  are  brought  more  closely  into 
line  with  immediate  needs. 

The  largest  single  depressing  factor  in  the  re- 
cession has  been  the  change  from  inventory  ac- 
cumulation at  an  annual  rate  of  $3  billion  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1957  to  inventory  liquidation 
early  this  year  at  a  rate  of  about  $9  billion.  Es- 
sentially, this  reduction  represents  adjustments  to 
declining  orders  for  capital  goods  and  defense 
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equipment  and  a  falling  off  of  consumer  demand 
for  durable  goods,  mainly  automobiles. 

Finally,  the  behavior  of  our  exports  has  been 
another  large  factor  in  the  decline  in  economic 
activity.  Our  merchandise  exports,  which  had  in- 
creased to  a  rate  of  $20  billion  annually  early  in 
1957,  had  fallen  by  20  percent  to  a  rate  of  $16  bil- 
lion early  in  1958.  In  this  respect  the  present 
situation  is  in  contrast  with  the  recession  of  1953, 
when  foreign  demand  for  American  products  con- 
tinued to  expand. 

In  some  quarters,  there  is  a  tendency  to  over- 
emphasize the  impact  of  economic  developments 
in  the  United  States  on  the  rest  of  the  world 
while,  at  the  same  time,  ignoring  the  effect  of  de- 
velopments abroad  on  the  economy  of  the  United 
States.  This  oversimplified  view  has  little  rela- 
tion to  reality.  The  events  of  1957  make  it  clear 
that  the  American  economy  can  be  substantially 
affected  by  circumstances  abroad  which  affect  the 
demand  for  our  exports. 

In  the  early  part  of  1957  foreign  demand  ex- 
erted a  strongly  expansive  effect  on  the  American 
economy.  Our  exports,  which  were  already  ris- 
ing in  response  to  the  needs  of  growing  economic 
activity  abroad,  suddenly  had  to  meet  urgent  de- 
mands arising  from  the  closure  of  the  Suez  Canal 
and  other  temporary  circumstances.  These  spe- 
cial requirements  of  other  countries  subsided  at 
the  same  time  that  the  pace  of  economic  expansion 
abroad  slowed  down.  As  a  result,  our  exports 
were  depressed  from  the  levels  attained  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year  at  the  same  time  that  de- 
mand fell  off  in  other  sectors  of  our  economy. 

Recent  Developments  in  Trade  And  Payments 

To  date,  the  international  effects  of  the  leveling 
out  of  tlie  world  boom  have  for  the  most  part  been 
far  less  serious  than  had  been  feared.  No  general 
pressure  on  foreign-exchange  reserves  has  de- 
veloped. On  the  contrary,  during  the  very  time 
that  the  American  recession  was  emerging,  the 
balance  of  payments  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
with  the  United  States  showed  a  reversal  from 
the  deficit  that  had  appeared  during  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1957. 

Total  demand  for  imports  by  the  United  States 
has  remained  almost  as  high  as  a  year  ago.  Wliile 
there  has  been  some  decrease  in  our  imports  of 
metals  and  certain  other  basic  materials,  our  im- 
ports of  some  types  of  consumer  goods,  such  as 
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automobiles,  were  actually  larger  both  in  volume 
and  in  value.  The  evidence  suggests  that  the  level 
of  our  imports  is  less  affected  by  moderate  varia- 
tions in  our  industrial  production  tlian  lias  gen- 
erally been  supposed.  A  significant  development 
in  recent  years  is  the  fact  that,  within  tlie  total  of 
U.S.  imports,  the  share  of  conunodities  wliicli  are 
most  sensitive  to  industrial  recession  has  been 
falling. 

Tluis,  the  continuing  high  level  of  our  exports, 
together  with  a  substantial  outflow  of  American 
capital,  enabled  many  Western  European  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  some  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
to  add  substantially  to  their  reserves  of  gold  and 
dollars  since  last  September.  In  fact  not  only  has 
the  rest  of  the  world  recovered  the  entire  loss  sus- 
tained during  the  early  part  of  1957,  but  it  has 
increased  its  total  reserves  to  a  record  level. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  a  number  of  coun- 
tries are  experiencing  balance-of-payments  diffi- 
culties arising  from  such  factors  as  economic 
development  programs  which  depend  on  substan- 
tial imports  or  from  reduced  earnings  of  com- 
modity exports.  Certain  primary  producing 
countries  have  been  especially  hard  hit.  Since  we 
shall  be  considering  the  state  of  the  international 
commodit}'  market  later  in  our  agenda,  I  shall 
resen-e  furtlier  discussion  of  this  aspect  of  the 
world  economic  situation  until  that  time. 

While  our  total  imports  and  capital  exports 
have  been  well  maintained,  the  dollars  supplied 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  from  governmental  sources, 
both  bilaterally  and  through  international  organ- 
izations, have  also  been  sustained  at  a  high  level. 
Immediately  before  the  war,  I  might  point  out, 
the  dollars  made  available  through  U.S.  Govern- 
ment expenditures  abroad  accounted  for  only  2 
or  3  percent  of  the  total.  In  1957,  including 
dollars  made  available  through  international  or- 
ganizations, it  was  about  28  percent.  The  great 
rise  in  this  proportion,  and  the  fact  that  the  sup- 
ply of  dollars  from  these  governmental  and  inter- 
national sources  does  not  fluctuate  with  changes  in 
business  conditions,  has  introduced  an  important 
element  of  stability  into  the  dollar  supply  to  the 
outside  world. 

Two  of  the  principal  agencies  through  which 
the  primary  producing  countries  have  been  able 
to  borrow  dollars  to  finance  investments  and  for 
more  general  purposes — the  International  Bank 
and  the  Export-Import  Bank — both  recorded  a 
sizable  increase  in  their  loans  to  these  countries 


in  1957.  The  funds  made  available  last  year  to 
underdeveloped  countries  by  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  totaled  more  than  three  times  that 
of  1956,  exclusive  of  standby  credit  arrangements. 
Establishment  and  support  of  these  mechanisms 
has  been  an  essential  element  of  American  foreign 
economic  policy. 

In  the  light  of  these  developments  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  postwar  movement  toward  reduction 
in  barriers  to  international  trade  should  not  con- 
tinue and  why  international  convertibility  of  key 
currencies  should  not  continue  to  be  a  realistic 
goal. 

Prospects  for  the  U.S.  Economy 

What  I  have  been  discussing  is,  of  course,  his- 
tory. What  are  the  prospects  for  the  future  ?  We 
have  solid  grounds  for  confidence  that  we  shall 
resume  economic  progress  without  extended  in- 
terruption. This  confidence  rests  on  the  perform- 
ance of  a  number  of  basic  factors  in  our  economy. 

To  date,  the  decline  in  consumer  income  and 
expenditure  has  been  relatively  modest — less  than 
one  percent  from  the  peak  of  1957.  This  was  due 
in  part  to  the  operation  of  such  built-in  stabilizers 
as  unemployment  compensation  and  social- 
security  payments.  Since  February  personal  in- 
come has  been  moving  upward.  It  has  already 
recovered  half  of  the  loss  from  its  peak  of  last 
summer.     Today  it  stands  at  $340  billion  a  year. 

While  private  expenditures  on  plant  and  equip- 
ment are  expected  to  decline  a  bit  further  during 
the  remainder  of  1958 — although  at  a  reduced 
rate — governmental  outlays  will  increase  substan- 
tially. By  the  last  quarter  of  this  year  the  annual 
rate  of  outlays  on  goods  and  services  by  Govern- 
ment units  at  all  levels — Federal,  State,  and 
local — is  expected  to  be  some  $6  billion  higher 
than  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1957,  or  a  total  of 
about  $93  billion.  This  rise  will  provide  an  ex- 
panded volume  of  public  services  and  increase  the 
rate  at  which  we  are  building  such  needed  assets 
as  roads,  schools,  reclamation  projects,  and  local 
public  utilities. 

Inventory  liquidation  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1958  reached  an  annual  rate  of  $9  billion.  In- 
ventories cannot  continue  to  be  reduced  at  this 
rate  in  the  face  of  the  continuing  high  level  of 
final  demand. 

The  rapid  increase  in  applications  for  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed mortgages  on  houses  indicates  a 
significant  rise  in  future  construction.    The  be- 
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ginnings  of  this  rise  are  reflected  in  the  statistics 
on  private  home  building  for  the  month  of  May, 
when  the  annual  rate  of  new  housing  starts  sur- 
passed one  million  for  the  first  time  since  January. 

Finally,  production  of  automobiles — tlie  most 
seriously  depressed  of  the  durable  consumer  goods 
industries — which  has  fallen  to  a  level  just  suffi- 
cient to  replace  cars  being  worn  out,  has  risen 
moderately. 

Thus,  tliere  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the 
decline  has  been  halted  and  will  soon  be  followed 
by  recovery.  Industrial  production  has  halted 
its  decline.  During  the  past  2  months  it  has 
tui'ned  upward  as  output  in  steel  and  other  indus- 
tries expanded.  Personal  income,  total  employ- 
ment, and  orders  to  manufacturers  for  durable 
goods  also  advanced  somewhat.  Farm  income  this 
year  has  been  running  considerably  above  a  year 
ago.  Between  April  and  May  employment  rose 
by  1.2  million,  somewhat  more  than  could  be  ex- 
pected simply  because  of  seasonal  factors. 

Important  actions  have  already  been  taken  by 
my  Government  to  help  speed  economic  recovery. 
The  availability  of  credit  has  been  eased  and  its 
cost  to  borrowers  reduced.  A  series  of  actions  has 
been  taken  to  stimulate  the  construction  of  resi- 
dential housing  and  to  step  up  activity  in  such 
fields  as  urban  rehabilitation.  Measures  have  been 
taken  to  accelerate  public  construction  in  many 
categories,  including  water-resources  projects, 
hospitals,  and  highways.  Congress  has  been  asked 
to  authorize  a  speedup  in  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment and  supplies  used  in  the  normal  functioning 
of  government.  Provision  has  been  made  for  pay- 
ment of  unemployment  compensation  for  periods 
longer  than  those  currently  provided  for  under 
the  laws  of  various  States. 

In  the  light  of  the  behavior  of  key  indicators 
of  our  economy — which  have  again  demonstrated 
the  resilience  of  our  free-enterprise  system — my 
Government  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  take 
more  drastic  action.  However,  Mr.  President,  my 
Government  remains  flexible  in  its  policy.  It 
stands  ready  to  take  additional  action,  should  any 
prove  desirable. 

We  recognize  that  economic  developments  in 
other  countries  will  be  influenced  to  a  significant 
degree  by  developments  in  our  own  economy.  We 
recognize,  in  this  respect,  the  interest  of  other 
countries  in  our  economic  policies.  We  recognize 
the  importance  to  them  of  finding  opportunities  to 
earn  dollars  through  exports  to  the  United  States 
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and  to  obtain  loans  and  investment.  These  oppor- 
tunities have  expanded  consistently  since  the  end 
of  the  war  with  only  minor  interruptions. 

In  the  field  of  domestic  economic  policy,  growth 
and  stability  will  continue  to  be  important  objec- 
tives, not  only  for  my  own  country's  welfare  but 
also  for  their  efl'ect  on  other  countries. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  economic  policy  we  shall 
continue  to  assist  economic  development  abroad, 
both  directly  and  through  the  United  Nations 
system.  We  shall  also  continue  to  promote  the 
liberalization  and  expansion  of  such  measures  as 
the  reciprocal  trade  program. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  while  any  survey 
of  tlie  world  economic  situation  must  necessarily 
focus  on  such  material  indices  as  the  volume  of 
production,  consumption,  and  international  trade, 
it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  what  we  are  es- 
sentially concerned  with  in  this  Council  is  people, 
their  aspirations  and  expectations  in  the  broadest 
sense.  Economic  and  social  progress  cannot  be 
measured  solely  by  physical  accomplishments. 
Any  true  measure  must  take  account,  not  only  of 
how  much  men  produce  but  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  work. 

Here  two  systems  stand  in  sharp  contrast.  In 
one  system  the  unpredictable  will  of  a  small  gov- 
erning group  dominates  all  economic  activity  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  life  of  the  people.  There  is 
little  scope  for  individual  initiative  and  enter- 
prise. People  have  little  choice  where  and  at 
what  to  work.  The  individual  knows  little  of 
liberty  and  freedom  in  their  true  sense.  He  is  an 
object  of  manipulation  for  the  preservation  of  the 
system. 

The  other  system  is  based  on  free  choice.  The 
pattern  of  production  is  shaped  by  the  independ- 
ent decisions  of  countless  individuals.  The  sys- 
tem aiTords  the  fullest  scope  for  initiative  and  in- 
novation. Under  it  men  enjoy  not  only  the 
highest  level  of  material  satisfaction  achieved  in 
human  history  but  are  also  members  of  a  society 
which  recognizes  and  safeguards  their  rights  and 
privileges  as  individuals. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  man  is  not  merely 
an  economic  creature.  He  is  at  once  pliysical, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual.  The  fulfillment  of  his 
broadest  aspirations  involves  far  more  than  the 
satisfaction  of  his  physical  wants.  No  system 
which  fails  to  take  into  account  these  basic  human 
truths  can  serve  mankind. 

Surely,  then,  a  growth  in  physical  output  under 
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a  system  basetl  on  free  choice  represents  economic 
and  social  progress  in  a  truer  and  wider  sense  than 
material  growth  under  conditions  which  exact 
heavy  costs  in  luunau  freedom  and  human  dignity. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  embodied  in  the 
statement  of  a  well-known  British  economist  who 
pointed  out  that  economic  development  must 
mean,  in  the  last  analysis,  a  constant  expansion  of 
"human  options" — the  constant  widening  of  man's 
Iiorizon,  not  only  in  material  terms  but  in  terms 
of  all  the  factors  that  enliance  the  dignity  of  the 
individual. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  so  long  as  people  have 
unsatisfied  wants,  there  can  be  no  ceiling  on 
economic  activity  or  economic  development.  The 
past  is  prolog.  The  economic  performance  of 
the  period  since  World  War  II  lends  confidence  to 
the  belief  that  we  face  a  future  of  even  greater 
promise. 


STATEMENT    BY    MR.    PHILLIPS    ON    FOOD    RE- 
SERVES, JULY  10 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  2953  dated  July  10 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  we  find  FAO's 
[Food  and  Agricultm-e  Organization]  report  on 
national  food  reserve  policies  in  miderdeveloped 
countries  -  a  veiy  worthwhile  document.  It  pre- 
sents the  subject  clearly  and  comprehensively  and 
is  of  the  accustomed  high  professional  standard 
of  FAO"s  series  of  food  reserves. 

This  report  was  prepared  in  compliance  with 
resolutions  1025  (XI)  and  1026  (XI)  of  the 
eleventh  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  It  con- 
cludes, at  least  for  the  time  being,  the  generalized 
type  of  study  and  broad  consideration  of  princi- 
ples for  which  the  resolutions  called.  If  all  of  us 
find  it  possible  to  accept  the  general  tenor  and  con- 
clusions of  the  report  that  is  before  us,  then  the 
time  has  arrived  for  the  preparation  and  discus- 
sion of  concrete  plans.  In  that  case  coimtries 
wanting  to  establish  or  enlarge  national  reserves 
must  get  down  to  the  work  of  preparing  such  con- 
crete plans. 

In  its  illustrative  discussion  of  the  situation  in 
India  and  in  Pakistan,  FAO  has  shown  the  type 
of  information  that  should  be  covered,  the  esti- 
mates and  the  kind  of  decisions  that  countries 
must  make,  and  the  nature  of  the  measures  and 
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safeguards  that  need  to  be  developed  in  concrete 
fashion. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  my  Government  is  con- 
cerned, I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  essence  of  FAO's  report.  As  we  stated 
in  Committee  II  of  the  General  Assembly  in  Jan- 
uary 1957,^  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
more  adequate  national  food  reserves,  especially 
in  underdeveloped  countries  subject  to  extreme 
fluctuations  of  crops,  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
accomplishing  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  purposes  for 
which  some  delegations  had  thought  a  world  food 
reserve  or  a  world  food  capital  fund  would  be 
needed. 

The  importance  and  efi'ectiveness  of  such  na- 
tional reserves  in  emergency  situations  is  obvious. 
And  they  have  additional  importance  for  eco- 
nomic development  in  a  ninnber  of  ways.  They 
could  temporarily  be  drawn  upon  to  help  mitigate 
inflationary  pressures  of  increased  consumer  de- 
mand resulting  from  intensified  economic  devel- 
opment. Surplus  foods  from  abroad  could  not 
only  contribute  directly  to  the  stocks  that  should 
be  held  as  an  emergency  reserve  but  could  also  in 
l^art  finance  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  storage 
space.  If  storage  space  were  available,  the  local 
government's  task  of  dealing  with  domestic  sur- 
pluses in  years  of  good  crops  would  be  greatly 
facilitated,  and  years  of  abundance  would  become 
the  blessing  they  should  be  instead  of  the  embar- 
rassment they  now  are.  The  lack  of  reserve 
stocks  in  areas  where  2:)eople  live  on  tlie  brink  of 
disaster  from  one  harvest  to  the  next  is  a  grave 
impediment  to  improvements  in  jiroduction  meth- 
ods; producers  are  fearful  that  any  change  in 
their  time-honored  ways  might  upset  the  precar- 
ious balance  they  had  managed  to  maintain.  In 
this  respect,  as  well,  the  accumulation  of  reserves 
and  the  creation  of  facilities  for  storing  them 
would  have  significance  for  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  reaffirm  what 
we  stated  in  the  General  Assembly  on  January  11, 
1957.  The  U.S.  Government  is  prepared,  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  authority,  to  assist  in  the  astab- 
lishment  or  enlargement  of  reserve  stocks  of  this 
kind.  Such  assistance  would,  of  couree,  be  predi- 
cated on  the  development  by  the  coimtries  con- 
cerned of  reasonable  and  realistic  programs  and 
of    safeguards    that    insure    the    observance    of 
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FAO's  principle  of  avoiding  "harmful  interfer- 
ences with  the  normal  patterns  of  production  and 
international  trade." 

I  believe  that  we  are  all  interested  in  bringing 
the  present  pliase  of  study  and  contemplation  of 
the  issue  to  a  close  and  that  we  are  now  interested 
in  giving  tlie  ideas  so  thoroughly  explored  a  fair 
trial.  We  cannot  do  this  simply  by  having  the 
Council  tell  some  governments  that  they  should 
build  up  reserves  and  tell  others  that  they  should 
assist  in  tliis  effort.  For  it  is  clear  that  only  well- 
thought-out  country  programs  can  make  their 
benefits  compare  favorably  with  the  burdens  they 
impose  and  that  only  carefully  considered  plans 
can  offer  the  guaranties  that  FAO's  principles  for 
surplus  disposal  require. 

The  most  practicable  way  of  facilitating  the 
transition  from  study  to  action  would,  therefore, 
seem  to  be  for  governments  wishing  to  accumu- 
late reserves  to  work  out  concrete  programs,  while 
countries  willing  to  assist  in  the  establishment  or 
enlargement  of  such  reserves,  or  otherwise  inter- 
ested in  the  problem,  would  give  prompt  consid- 
eration to  such  programs  with  a  view  to  the  early 
realization  of  suitable  plans.  In  developing  spe- 
cific country  plans  governments  will  want  to  con- 
sult with  each  other  and  make  use  of  the  ma- 
chinery for  international  consultations  provided 
by  FAO's  subcommittee  on  surplus  disposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  glad  to  associate  my- 
self with  a  positive  resolution  on  this  subject  that 
would  facilitate  practical  action  by  recommend- 
ing the  preparation  of  such  country  programs  and 
their  prompt  consideration. 


STATEMENT     BY     MR.     PHILLIPS     ON      INTER- 
NATIONAL COMMODITY  PROBLEMS,  JULY  16 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  2961  dated  July  IT 

The  conditions  under  which  primary  commodi- 
ties are  imported  and  exported  are  of  outstanding 
importance  to  all  of  us.  For  this  reason  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  Secretai-y- 
General's  opening  i-emarks  in  the  debate  and  to 
the  observations  of  my  colleagues.  Also,  we  have 
a  number  of  documents  before  us,  such  as  the  Sec- 
retariat's Study  of  Commodity  Trade  in  1957* 
and  the  reports  by  the  International  Coordinating 
Committee    for    International    Commodity    Ar- 


*U.N.  publication  1958.II.D.1   (U.N.  doc.  E/ON.13/27). 
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rangements  [ICCICA]^  and  the  Commission  on 
International  Commodity  Trade  [CICT]."  It  is 
against  this  background  of  the  findings,  the  con- 
clusions, and  the  hopes  expressed  in  these  state- 
ments and  documents  that  I  would  like  to  develop 
my  comments. 

Thei-e  is  universal  recognition  today  that  we 
live  in  an  economically  interdependent  world. 
We  are  particularly  aware  that  tliis  applies  to  the 
relations  between  the  underdeveloped  economies 
and  the  industrialized  ones.  What  benefits  one 
group  benefits  the  other  also.  Developments  pre- 
judicial to  either  group  have  unfavorable  reper- 
cussions on  the  other. 

Many  industrialized  countries  have  committed 
themselves  to  policies  designed  to  achieve  and 
maintain  stable  economic  growth  at  higli  levels  of 
employment.  These  policies,  although  not  com- 
pletely successful,  have  met  with  a  marked  de- 
gree of  success.  I  am  sure  we  can  look  forward 
to  further  progress  along  these  lines  as  our  basic 
knowledge  and  statistical  information  improve. 

In  the  field  of  stability  of  prices  of  primary 
commodities,  measures  and  policies  have  not  been 
so  well  accepted  or  so  successful.  As  a  result,  the 
underdeveloped  countries,  where  this  matter  is  of 
greatest  concern,  have  not  been  able  to  achieve  a 
comparable  degree  of  stability  in  their  economies. 
Their  heavy  dependence  on  the  export  of  primary 
commodities  made  them  particularly  sensitive  to 
economic  developments  which  are  to  some  extent 
outside  their  own  control.  We  are  all  aware  of 
these  special  difficulties  and  of  the  fundamental 
importance  of  finding  ways  and  means  for  reduc- 
ing them.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  commodity 
problems  with  which  we  are  here  concerned. 

The  Fourth  Report  of  the  CICT  gives  us  a  con- 
cise picture  of  the  development  in  primary  com- 
modity markets  during  the  last  half  of  1957  and 
early  1958.  As  described  in  that  report,  there 
was  a  general  decline  in  primary  commodity 
prices.  In  the  last  quarter  of  1957  the  index  of 
such  prices  had  declined  to  almost  the  lowest  level 
in  any  quarter  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
Korea.  These  developments  necessarily  reduced 
the  exchange  earnings  of  the  countries  concerned. 
The  Commission's  report  discusses  a  number  of 
the  market  forces  that  have  been  responsible  for 
the  decline  in  prices.    Among  these  was  the  slow- 
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iiig  down  of  the  rate  of  economic  growth  in  some 
of  tlio  major  industrial  countries.  In  this  con- 
nection the  Commission  notes  that  the  wealvening 
of  markets  for  several  basic  commodities  had  be- 
gun well  before  the  decline  in  industrial  produc- 
tion, owing  mainly  to  the  sustained  expansion  of 
supply. 

Given  these  developments  and  the  problems 
that  are  created  by  the  instability  in  primary 
commodity  markets,  we  are  faced  with  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  can  or  should  be  done  about  it. 
Obviously  the  more  general  and  long-term  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  as  we  all  no  doubt  recognize, 
lies  in  the  maintenance  of  stable  economic  growth 
in  all  countries  and  divei"sification  of  the  under- 
developed economies.  Adequate  research  into 
market  prospects  can  assist  in  anticipating  needs 
and  wants  of  consumers  and  in  keeping  in  touch 
with  changes  in  supply  conditions.  Other  mea- 
sures can  help  to  increase  the  consumption  of  the 
products  concerned  through  iinprovement  of  qual- 
ity, lowering  of  costs  of  production,  and  research 
into  alternative  or  new  uses. 

Turning  specifically  to  measures  of  interna- 
tional commodity  policy — measures  that  are  di- 
rectly designed  to  prevent  or  moderate  fluctua- 
tions in  the  prices  of  primary  commodities — let 
me  restate  the  view  of  my  Government  that  such 
arrangements  should  be  approached  with  extreme 
caution.  "While  we  are  gravely  concerned  about 
these  fluctuations,  we  are  also  veiy  conscious  of 
the  practical  fact  that  control  arrangements, 
either  national  or  international,  carry  with  them 
risks  which  must  be  carefully  weighed  along  with 
the  potential  gains.  As  a  country  in  which  the 
free-enterprise  system  prevails,  we  believe  that  a 
well-functioning  price  system  has  the  major  role 
to  play  in  the  rational  allocation  of  resources. 
Basic  trends  in  the  prices  and  the  volume  of  trade 
are  the  expression  of  basic  trends  in  supply  and 
demand.  They  must  not  be  impaired.  Wliat  we 
should  aim  to  eliminate  are  excessive  fluctuations 
in  prices.  These  fluctuations  are  generally  felt 
to  have  no  genuine  economic  function  and  are  the 
outgrowth  of  essentially  temporary  situations. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  general  proposition.  The 
great  problem  is  posed  by  the  theory's  practical 
application :  How  can  we  do  what  is  desirable 
without,  at  the  same  time,  interfering  with  the 
functioning  of  the  price  system?  How  can  we 
eliminate  short-term  fluctuations  without  disturb- 


ing the  basic  trends?  When  we  talie  action  in 
this  field,  how  can  we  discern  the  quantitative  im- 
pact of  the  basic  forces  of  supply  and  demand  and 
leave  them  free  to  assert  themselves  and  give  pro- 
ducers a  timely  warning  of  needed  long-term 
shifts  in  resource  uses? 

All  this  serves  to  point  up  the  need  for  careful 
study  of  the  facts  in  each  individual  commodity 
case — to  ascertain  the  character  of  a  special  prob- 
lem and  the  possibilities  of  special  action.  While 
study  is  not  an  alternative  to  action,  it  is  a  pre- 
requisite if  we  are  to  avoid  hasty  and  unwise  ac- 
tion that  at  best  helps  no  one  and,  at  worst,  may 
do  much  damage  even  to  those  who  are  to  be 
assisted. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  United  States 
has  held  itself  aloof  from  the  consideration  of 
commodity  problems  and  has  not  actively  pur- 
sued measures  looking  toward  their  solution. 
May  I  indicate  specifically  what  my  country  is 
doing  in  this  respect: 

1.  The  United  States  participates  in  a  number 
of  international  commodity  activities — control 
agreements,  study  groups,  other  technical  consul- 
tative bodies,  and  ad  hoc  conferences.  Thus,  at 
the  present  time  the  United  States  is  party  to 
two  of  the  three  international  commodity  ar- 
rangements. It  is  a  member  of  practically  all  the 
study  groups,  including  those  that  relate  to  such 
important  commodities  as  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa, 
rubber,  and  wool.  The  United  States  also  intends 
to  participate  in  the  meetings  that  have  been  pro- 
posed by  ICCICA  for  the  fall  of  1958  on  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc,  and  which  the  distinguished  Un- 
der Secretary '  announced  yesterday  would  com- 
mence in  London  in  mid-September. 

2.  My  Government  continues  to  pursue  a  policy 
of  liberalization  of  trade  which  is  so  important  to 
priraai-y  producing  countries,  and  our  imports 
generally  have  been  maintained  at  high  levels  in 
spite  of  the  recession. 

3.  In  the  conduct  of  our  stockpiling  programs 
we  recognize  an  obligation  to  avoid  actions  that 
would  have  disruptive  effects  on  world  prices. 

4.  In  the  disposal  of  agricultural  surpluses  we 
continue  to  take  precautions  not  to  displace  nor- 
mal commercial  trade. 


'  U.N.  Under  Secretary  for  Bconomlc  and  Social  Affairs 
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5.  We  are  assisting  tlie  economic  development 
and  diversification  of  underdeveloped  countries 
through  our  financial  and  technical  assistance 
programs  and  through  our  efforts  to  promote 
conditions  favorable  to  an  increased  flow  of  pri- 
vate investment. 

I  have  noted  with  great  interest  the  conoments 
of  membei's  of  this  Comicil  who  have  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  In- 
ternational Commodity  Trade  can  be  made  more 
effective  by  wider  participation  of  impoi-tant  in- 
dustrial countries.  Having  seriously  considered 
these  expressions  of  hope,  we  would  like  to  state 
our  active  interest  in  such  participation.  In  this 
connection,  we  welcome  the  initiative  of  Argen- 
tina, Uruguay,  and  Belgium  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Commission,  looking  toward  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Commission's  terms  of  reference. 
My  delegation  is  hopeful  that  this  effort  will  re- 
sult in  appropriate  modification  of  the  terms  of 
reference  of  the  Commission  to  make  it  a  more 
effective  forum  where  new  ideas  and  new  initia- 
tives can  develop.  We  are  also  hopeful  that  such 
modification  of  the  terms  of  reference  would  re- 
move the  obstacles  to  active  U.S.  participation  in 
the  Commission's  work. 

Let  me  stress,  however,  as  strongly  as  I  can, 
that  our  interest  in  participation  in  the  work  of 
the  CICT  does  not,  as  was  suggested  early  this 
morning,  constitute  "condescension"  on  the  part  of 
the  U.S.  We  honestly  believe  that  the  CICT  can 
play  a  more  useful  role  than  has  been  the  case  to 
date.  If,  for  one  moment,  we  felt  that  our  par- 
ticipation would  be  regarded  as  reducing  the  use- 
fulness of  the  CICT,  we  would  certainly  not  wish 
to  make  ourselves  available  for  membership. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  assure  you  and 
the  Council  that  the  economic  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  relation  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries  is  based  on  a  deep  consciousness  of  the 
need  for  assisting  a  high  rate  of  growth  and  of 
helping  to  make  that  growth  as  stable  and  con- 
tinuous as  possible.  We  are  truly  anxious  to  help 
to  this  end  within  the  limits  of  what  is  sound  and 
within  our  capabilities.  And  we  are  always 
ready  to  discuss  these  problems  in  an  effort  to 
find  practical  and  acceptable  solutions.  Our  own 
interests  will  have  been  fully  served  if  we  succeed 
in  promoting  a  more  secure  and  more  abundant 
life  for  all. 
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STATEMENT  BY  MR.  KOTSCHNIG  ON  REVIEW 
OF  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  PROGRAMS  OF 
U.N.  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES,  JULY  11 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  Chicago,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  a  conference  of  social  workers 
assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
More  than  1,000  people  filled  the  hall  to  discuss 
what  was  in  fact  the  subject  of  my  speech — "So- 
cial Action:  An  Instrument  of  Foreign  Policy." 
Earlier  in  the  year  I  attended  another  confer- 
ence in  Washington  which  was  even  more  repre- 
sentative. Scores  of  organizations  with  a  mem- 
bership of  many  millions  of  Americans  partici- 
pated in  it — organizations  of  labor,  business,  and 
farmers,  professional  women  and  housewives, 
religious  and  racial  groups.  Their  topic  was 
foreign  aid,  and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  considerable 
attention  was  given  to  the  U.N.  and  the  programs 
of  technical  assistance.^ 

Meetings  and  conferences  of  this  kind  are 
symptomatic  of  interest  and  concern  the  American 
people  have  in  international  economic  and  social 
problems.  Their  concern  is  one  which  goes  far 
beyond  the  more  traditional  interest  in  interna- 
tional trade  and  balances  of  payments.  Ameri- 
cans have  a  live  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  less 
developed  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  living  condi- 
tions of  their  people,  and  in  their  drive  for  na- 
tional independence,  for  greater  personal  freedom, 
and  for  higher  levels  of  living.  Their  concern 
and  interest  have  become  a  real  force  in  our 
foreign  policy,  as  is  reflected  in  our  continued 
and  substantial  support  for  foreign  aid  programs, 
both  bilateral  and  multilateral. 

It  is  significant  that  during  the  last  few  years, 
while  Congi-ess  made  cuts  in  almost  all  parts  of 
our  Federal  budget,  no  cuts  were  made  in  any  of 
our  statutory  contributions  to  the  United  Nations, 
the  specialized  agencies,  or  the  many  other  inter- 
governmental organizations  in  which  we  partici- 
pate. It  is  even  more  significant  that  in  recent 
weeks  and  in  spite  of  the  slackening  of  economic 
activity  in  my  country  Congress  maintained  our 
bilateral  foreign  economic  aid  at  about  present 
levels  and  increased  the  contributions  we  are  au- 
thorized to  make  to  voluntary  programs  of  the 


'  For  texts  of  addresses  made  at  the  Conference  on  the 
Foreign  Aspects  of  United  States  National  Security  at 
Washington  on  Feb.  25,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  17,  1958, 
p.  411.  J 
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U.N.  and  the  specialized  agencies,  such  as  the 
Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance 
[ETAP]  and  tlie  proposed  Special  Fund. 

Tlio  reasons  behind  this  interest  and  the  actions 
which  How  from  it  are  complex.  One  reason  is 
frcquently  ovei'looked  abroad.  It  lies  in  the 
American  tradition  to  help  the  less  fortunate. 
We  have  a  genuine  concern  with  the  well-being 
of  others  because  we  believe  in  the  dignity  of  the 
human  person.  And  we  believe  in  mutual  aid 
because  we  conquered  the  wilderness  of  our  con- 
tinent in  standing  by  each  other.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  delve  into  American  history,  its  I'eligious 
foundations,  and  the  great  experience  of  the 
frontier,  but  I  assure  j'ou  that  our  concern  with 
the  well-being  of  others  runs  deep  and  has  not 
been  destroyed  by  the  corrosive  influences  of 
modern  society. 

Having  said  this,  it  would  be  foolish  to  suggest 
that  we  are  not  also  prompted  by  self-interest. 
TVe  readily  acknowledge  that  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  our  own  economic  growth  to  create  new  mar- 
kets for  our  products,  agricultural  and  industrial, 
and  to  secure  access  to  the  essential  raw  materials 
we  need  from  the  less  developed  countries. 

But  the  issues  are  far  more  basic.  We  have  a 
great  and  genuine  national  concern  with  the 
ability  of  the  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  and 
Latin  America  to  develop  their  economies  through 
orderly  democratic  means  even  though  faced  with 
urgent  pressures  from  within  and  the  enticements 
of  totalitarianism  as  an  instrument  of  rapid,  if 
ruthless,  progress  from  without.  Population 
pressures  continue  to  increase  at  an  alarming  rate. 
In  18.30  mankind  reached  a  world  total  of  ap- 
proximately 1  billion  individuals.  It  took  an- 
other century  to  reach  the  third  billion.  Fore- 
casts by  our  United  Nations  demographers  indi- 

•  cate  that,  with  continued  medical  progress,  the 
world  total  will  pass  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  pos- 

'  sibly  even  the  sixth  billion  mark  by  the  end  of  the 
century.  This  indeed  creates  an  explosive  situa- 
tion. No  static  economy  can  sustain  this  steady 
rise  in  population. 

Barbara  Ward,  in  her  recent  book  The  Inter- 
pJaij  of  East  and  West,  summarized  the  situation 
succinctly  when  she  said  that  "the  choice  now  is 
modernize  or  perish."  Yes,  we  must  choose.  The 
countries  of  the  world  can  eitlier  develop  eco- 
nomically and  socially  at  a  rate  far  exceeding  any 
yet  experienced  or  resign  themselves  to  substand- 
ard levels  of  living,  famine,  bloody  revolution. 


disintegration  rather  than  development  of  demo- 
cratic government,  loss  of  liberty,  and  war. 

These  are  the  major  reasons  why  a  new  dimen- 
sion has  been  added  to  our  foreign  policy.  They 
help  to  explain  our  vast  foreign  economic  aid 
programs.  And  they  give  reason  for  the  sus- 
tained efforts  which  we  have  made,  inside  and  out- 
side the  U.N.,  to  help  develop  the  United  Nations 
and  the  specialized  agencies  into  effective  instru- 
ments for  economic  and  social  development  and 
progi'ess. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  also  the  reasons  why  we 
always  look  forward  with  keen  interest  to  the 
annual  debate  of  ^Jrograms  in  which,  for  the  third 
time,  we  are  presently  engaged.  The  very  setting 
of  this  debate  is  inspiring.  Not  only  have  we 
here  in  this  chamber  today  and  yesterday  repre- 
sentatives of  the  so-called  big  powers  and  able 
spokesmen  for  the  teeming  masses  of  people  living 
in  the  less  developed  parts  of  the  world.  We 
have  among  us,  in  addition  to  the  Under  Secre- 
tary General,  the  Directors  General  of  the  great 
intergovernmental  organizations  which  have  as 
their  purpose  to  achieve,  through  common  inter- 
national action,  a  better  life  throughout  the 
world.  Millions  of  people  are  alive  today  thanks 
to  the  work  of  their  organizations.  Literacy,  a 
major  key  to  progress,  is  spreading  faster  be- 
cause of  them.  With  their  aid,  new  techniques 
basic  to  economic  and  social  development  are 
penetrating  to  the  furthermost  corners  of  the 
world.  Their  assistance  helps  to  develop  new 
systems  of  communications  which  are  bringing  the 
nations  of  the  world  closer  to  each  other. 

And  we  have  with  us  the  executive  secretaries  of 
the  regional  economic  commissions,  which  are 
doing  such  signal  work  in  carrying  modern  prog- 
ress to  the  countries  of  their  regions  and  which 
are  proving  so  effective  in  assisting  the  leaders  of 
these  countries  in  their  heroic  efforts  to  improve 
the  lot  of  their  peoples.  In  a  word,  we  have  in 
this  chamber  the  top  general  staff  in  the  great 
international  war  against  misery,  ignorance,  dis- 
ease, and  premature  death.  It  is  one  war  where 
victory  is  likely  to  spell  peace  in  greater  freedom 
for  all. 

There  is  one  thing,  above  all,  that  can  be  and 
must  be  expected  of  all  of  us  as  a  group.  We  must 
develop  an  acute  sense  of  historic  realities  and, 
through  this,  perepective.  This  leads  me  straight 
to  the  first  of  the  few  major  points  I  have  been 
asked  to  make  on  behalf  of  my  Government. 
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Five-year  Appraisal 

I  refer  now  to  the  5-year  appraisal  of  programs 
on  which  the  Council  made  its  decision  last  sum- 
mer in  Kesolution  665  C.   At  that  time  the  Council 

(1)  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  make  an 
appraisal  of  the  scope,  trend,  and  cost  of  the  reg- 
ular U.N.  piograms  in  the  economic,  social,  and 
human  rights  fields  for  the  period  1959-1964  for 
consideration  by  the  Council  at  its  28th  session; 

(2)  invited  the  ILO,  FAO,  UNESCO,  WHO,  and 
WMO  to  consider  the  most  appropriate  and  prac- 
tical methods  of  preparing  similar  appraisals  of 
their  own  programs  for  the  same  period;  (3)  re- 
quested the  Secretary-General  and  the  executive 
heads  of  the  agencies  concerned  to  consult  on  the 
preparation  of  these  appraisals  in  comparable 
form;  and  (4)  requested  the  Administrative  Com- 
mittee on  Coordination  [ACC]  to  present  to  the 
Council  at  its  present  session  a  report  regarding 
the  preparation  of  these  appraisals  and  on  major 
problems  which  may  have  been  encountered. 
Under  the  same  resolution,  the  Council  decided  to 
consider  at  this  session  the  arrangements  necessary 
for  preparing,  on  the  basis  of  the  above-mentioned 
appraisals,  a  consolidated  report  with  conclusions, 
to  be  submitted  together  with  the  appraisals,  to 
the  Council  at  its  30th  session  (1960). 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  considerable 
doubts  were  expressed  by  high-level  members  of 
the  United  Nations  Secretariat  and  by  two  of  the 
specialized  agencies  concerning  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  the  proposed  appraisal.  It  will  also 
be  recalled  that,  notwithstanding  these  doubts, 
resolution  665  C  was  voted  unanimously. 

We  rejoice  in  noting  in  annex  II  of  the  ACC 
report  ^  that  the  original  misgivings  appear 
largely  to  have  been  overcome  and  that  consider- 
able progress  has  already  been  achieved  in  the 
preparation  of  the  appraisals.  UNESCO  has  gone 
farthest  in  endorsing  the  Council's  proposal.  The 
UNESCO  document  50  EX/18  of  April  11,  1958, 
not  only  contains  a  carefully  worked  out  timetable 
for  the  completion  of  the  appraisal  but  a  51-page 
preliminary  text  of  such  an  appraisal.  The  FAO, 
in  a  document  entitled  "FAO  Report  to  ACC  on 
ECOSOC  Resolution  665  A  and  665  C  dealing 
with  Coordination  and  Concentration  of  the  Pro- 
grams of  the  U.N.  and  the  Specialized  Agencies"  ^" 


•  U.N.  doc.  E/3108. 

"  U.N.  doc.  E/3105/Add.  2. 


(a  report  which  unfortunately  was  not  made  avail- 
able to  ECOSOC),  sets  out  a  carefully  thought 
out  timetable  and  contains  also  pertinent  obser- 
vations on  the  best  ways  of  preparing  the  FAO 
appraisal.  The  WHO,  in  resolutions  passed  by 
its  Executive  Board  on  Januai-y  20,  1958,  and  in 
a  somewhat  watered-down  form  by  the  World 
Health  Assembly  in  Minneapolis,  endorsed  the 
ECOSOC  proposal,  which  it  believes  it  can  carry 
out  within  the  framework  of  the  periodic  reviews 
of  its  "general  program  of  work  covering  a  spe- 
cific period."'  The  WHO  resolution  provides  that 
this  review  could  be  adjusted  to  the  period  sug- 
gested by  the  Council.  Tlie  WMO,  at  its  session 
in  October  1957,  also  authorized  its  Secretary  Gen- 
eral to  proceed  with  the  plan. 

As  was  already  brought  out  yesterday  by  the 
distinguished  representative  of  the  Netherlands, 
however,  there  are  still  uncertainties  and  hesita- 
tions which,  unless  they  are  removed,  might  seri- 
ously jeopardize  the  success  of  the  project.  Ref- 
erence was  made  to  the  overly  cautious  attitude 
of  membere  of  our  own  secretariat  and  to  the 
stand  taken  by  the  Governing  Body  of  the  ILO. 
The  position  taken  by  the  ILO  set  forth  in  docu- 
ment E/3089  of  April  5,  1958,  indeed  reflects  a 
considerable  and  continuing  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  ILO  to  implement  fully  the  Council 
resolution. 

My  delegation  has  the  highest  regard  for  the 
ILO  and  its  outstanding  achievements.  It  is  the 
doyen  among  the  major  specialized  agencies,  and 
its  Director  General,  beloved  by  all  of  us,  is  a 
man  of  exceptional  vision  and  accomplishment,  as 
demonstrated  again  yesterday  in  his  outstanding 
contribution  to  our  debate.  It  is  therefore  only 
natural  that  we  should  give  special  attention  to 
the  views  of  the  ILO.  For  this  reason  and  to 
dispel  lingering  doubts  in  other  quarters,  I  hope 
I  shall  be  forgiven  if  I  engage  in  a  somewhat 
fuller  discussion  of  the  position  taken  by  the  ILO. 
I  am  not  doing  this  in  any  carping  spirit  of  criti- 
cism but  in  an  honest  attempt  to  clarify  the  nature 
and  the  intent  of  the  appraisal  proposed  and  to 
help  secure  the  full  cooperation  of  all  parties 
concerned. 

The  major  part  of  the  ILO  document  is  devoted  ; 
to  a  statement  of  reservations  stressing  the  auton- 
omy of  the  ILO ;  the  "unique  circumstances"  un-  | 
der  which  it  operates ;  the  fact  that  the  appraisal  j 
raises  for  the  ILO  "serious  constitutional  issues"  j 
due  to  its  tripartite  character  and  that  "matters  j 
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relating  to  the  program  and  budget  of  the  ILO 
cannot,  without  violation  of  a  constitutional  obli- 
gation, solemnly  ratified  by  all  members  of  the 
ILO,  be  determined  bj'  govenunents  outside  the 
framework  of  the  ILO."  The  report  also  em- 
phasizes that  tlie  ILO  is  dealing  with  "dynamic" 
problems  and  cannot  predict  tlie  development  of 
its  program.  It  cannot  "commit  itself  to  a  long- 
term  program  built  on  the  shifting  sand  of  rapid 
technological  progress  and  on  the  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances of  political,  economic,  and  social  de- 
velopment." The  ILO  reply,  finally,  speaks  of  "a 
disproportionate  amount  of  time,  efforts,  resources 
and  effective  energy  .  .  .  expended  in  arrange- 
ments for  coordination  of  marginal  value  and  im- 
portance to  the  detriment  of  the  productive  work 
of  the  ILO  in  abolishing  forced  labor,  eliminating 
discrimination,  etc." 

Following  these  essentially  negative  obsei'va- 
tions,  the  ILO  report  in  14  lines  out  of  12  pages 
states  that  the  information  it  is  willing  to  fur- 
nish is  as  follows : 

The  information  which  the  ILO  can  and  will  supply 
in  this  manner  and  subject  to  these  limitations  will  out- 
line the  future  trends  of  its  programme  on  the  basis  of 
the  agenda  which  is  planned  for  the  succeeding  two 
International  Labour  Conferences  and  other  meetings 
concerning  which  decisions  have  been  taken,  together 
with  certain  other  activities  which  can  be  expected  to  be 
of  a  continuing  nature.  These  include  action  concerning : 
manpower  and  training  programmes ;  labour-management 
relations ;  the  development  and  adjustment  to  industrial- 
ization in  the  underdeveloped  countries ;  action  to  safe- 
guard freedom  of  association,  eliminate  forced  labour  and 
discrimination  in  respect  of  employment,  and  promote 
other  human  rights ;  and  research  and  publications  pro- 
grammes. The  information  furnished  will  indicate  which 
of  the  ILO  activities  mentioned  in  it  are  the  result  of  re- 
quests by  the  United  Nations  or  other  organizations  and 
which  are  undertaken  jointly  by  the  ILO  with  the  United 
Nations  or  other  organizations. 

In  conclusion,  the  ILO  says  categorically  that 
"the  Governing  Body  does  not  consider  that  the 
information  which  it  will  supply  could  appropri- 
ately or  conveniently  form  part  of  a  consolidated 
report  such  as  is  contemplated  in  Resolution  665 
C,  but  that  it  could  nevertheless  be  presented  to 
the  Council  simultaneously  with,  although  sep- 
arately from,  any  such  consolidated  report."  It 
suggests,  furthermore,  that  the  Governing  Body 
would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  discuss  these 
matters  with  ECOSOC  and  to  this  end  has  "ap- 
pointed a  delegation  to  be  available  for  this  pur- 
pose at  a  mutually  convenient  time  and  place." 


Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  many  of  these  ob- 
servations reveal  an  evident  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  the  authors  of  the  ILO  report  as  to 
the  nature,  scope,  and  intent  of  the  proposed  ap- 
praisals. It  is  these  misunderstandings  which  I 
hope  we  can  dispel  by  way  of  a  friendly  and  open 
discussion. 

Nature  and  Objective  of  Proposed  Appraisals 

Let  me,  first  of  all,  state  what  the  appraisal, 
as  we  understand  it,  is  not  to  be.  The  Council  is 
not  asking  for  the  elaboration  of  detailed  pro- 
grams for  the  next  5  years  but  rather  a  statement 
of  trends  and  the  development  of  broad  programs. 
Nor  is  the  Council  asking  for  detailed  financial 
estimates,  although  it  does  expect  indications  as 
to  the  magnitude  of  changes  in  budgetary  require- 
ments. The  elaboration  of  the  appraisals  does  not 
require  firm  "policy  formulation"  from  any  of  the 
specialized  agencies,  nor  does  it  require  any  in- 
flexible commitment  on  specific  programs.  Least 
of  all,  no  one  is  proposing  that  the  program  and 
budget  of  the  ILO  or  of  any  other  specialized 
agency  should  or  could  be  determined  by  govern- 
ments outside  the  framework  of  the  ILO  or  any 
other  of  the  specialized  agencies.  "We  Iiold  the 
autonomy  of  all  the  specialized  agencies  in  high 
respect.  There  is  no  attempt  at  interference  with 
that  autonomy,  at  giving  any  directions,  or  at  cen- 
tralization of  policy  formulation  and  budgetary 
arrangements. 

What  then  is  the  nature  of  the  proposed  ap- 
praisals and  their  objective?  In  an  attempt  to 
place  the  proposition  in  positive  terms,  I  quote  a 
statement  made  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions,  as  re- 
produced on  page  4  of  annex  II  (E/3108).  The 
Committee  said : 

.  .  .  the  forward  look  would,  in  its  view,  be  in  terms  of 
the  general  scope  and  trend  of  broad  segments  of  the  pro- 
grammes, rather  than  of  a  rigid  blueprint  of  detailed 
projects  to  be  undertaken  over  a  period  of  several  years. 
At  present  there  is  a  wide  range  in  the  degree  of  forward 
planning,  even  in  a  broad  sense,  of  programmes  among 
the  organizations.  Special  problems  will  no  doubt  arise 
in  some  of  the  organizations  in  attempting  to  define  long- 
term  trends  in  programmes ;  such  problems  should,  how- 
ever, be  possible  of  solution — with  sufficient  margin  for 
flexibility — in  the  interest  of  an  orderly  planning  of  over- 
all international  effort  in  the  economic  and  social  fields. 

Even  more  helpful  are  some  observations  con- 
tained in  the  FAO  report  to  the  ACC  (paragraphs 
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14r-20,  pp.  7-9)  which  was  cited  earlier.  Here  it 
is  stated  that  "the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  pre- 
paring a  forward  5-year  appraisal  would  be  for 
FAO  to  reexamine  its  philosophy  in  regard  to  the 
lessons  to  be  drawn  from  past  activities  and  the 
needs  of  the  present  and  future  years.  Such  a 
restatement  of  trends  of  general  directions  of 
FAO's  work  would  call  for  a  careful  study  and  a 
great  deal  of  imagination."  It  would  call  "for 
careful  consideration  of  the  objectives  of  the 
organization  and  the  methods  of  achieving  them." 

Second,  an  approach  on  functional  lines  would 
be  preferable  to  following  the  existing  divisional 
organizational  pattern.  In  the  light  of  the  re- 
statement of  "philosophy,"  each  major  line  of 
work  should  be  examined.  In  all  cases,  the  em- 
phasis would  be  on  overall  developments  and 
trends  and  not  on  a  listing  of  individual  projects. 
In  this  connection  the  appraisal  should  not  be 
confined  to  the  regular  programs  but  should  def- 
initely include  activities  undertaken  by  the  various 
organizations  within  the  framework  of  ETAP 
and,  as  far  as  it  can  be  predicted,  the  new  Special 
Fund. 

The  third  part  of  the  appraisal  should  attempt 
a  broad  indication  of  the  budgetary  implications. 
Separate  information  might  be  given  as  to  the  part 
played  by  documentation  and  the  holding  of  meet- 
ings in  the  work  of  the  several  organizations. 

In  all  of  this  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
no  appraisal  made  by  any  of  the  organizations 
would  interfere  with  the  essential  flexibility  which 
the  organizations  must  have  in  determining  their 
programs  from  year  to  year. 

Finally,  the  FAO  paper  suggests  that  the  FAO 
appraisal  would  "occupy  some  60  single-spaced 
foolscap  pages."  Wliile  we  believe  that  the  Coun- 
cil should  refrain  from  setting  any  such  specific 
limits,  reports  from  50  to  100  pages  per  organiza- 
tion would  appear  adequate. 

This  synopsis  of  the  positions  taken  by  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Achninistrative  and  Budge- 
taiy  Questions  and  the  FAO  comes  very  close 
to  what  I  believe  the  Council  had  in  mind  in 
passing  resolution  665  C.  Wliat  is  aimed  at  is 
an  overall  appraisal  of  programs  in  the  light  of 
the  histoi"ical  forces  at  work  in  tlie  present  day 
world,  the  economic  and  social  interests  and  needs 
of  tlie  highly  developed  countries,  the  drive  for 
economic  development  and  higher  levels  of  living 
in  the  underdeveloped  regions  of  the  world,  and 
the  mutual  aid  that  can  and  must  be  provided 


to  facilitate  such  development.  Certainly  such 
an  appraisal  requires  imagination  and  the  use  of 
all  modem  means  of  economic  and  social  diag- 
nosis, but  in  many  instances  present  day  trends 
are  so  clear  that  they  permit  projection  into  the 
future. 

Viewed  from  this  angle,  we  feel  quite  sure  that 
the  ILO,  with  its  vast  experience,  is  as  capable 
as  any  other  organization,  in  spite  of  the  differ- 
ences in  its  structure,  to  take  a  forward  look 
which  would  be  more  than  guesswork.  Obvi- 
ously, no  specialized  agency  can  predict  what  the 
agenda  of  its  conferences  and  meetings  will  be 
in  1964,  but  the  ILO  in  its  state  of  full  maturity, 
paradoxically  enough,  has  developed  such  a  co- 
hesive pattern  of  work  as  to  make  it  easier  for 
that  organization  to  make  such  predictions. 

The  ILO  has  developed  a  number  of  opera- 
tional programs  which  we  are  sure  are  not  built 
"on  shifting  sands"  but  which  respond  to  basic 
needs  of  the  present  age.  I  have  already  re- 
ferred to  the  i^aragraph  in  the  ILO  report  which 
mentions  many  of  these  programs.  We  were  sur- 
prised, however,  not  to  find  in  that  list  any  ref- 
erence to  the  development  of  social  security 
systems.  Be  that  as  it  may,  one  needs  little 
imagination  to  predict  that  with  the  growth  in 
industrialization  of  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
ILO's  responsibilities  for  assistance  in  the  devel- 
opment of  social  security  systems  will  greatly 
increase  over  the  next  5  years.  It  is  true  that  all 
these  operational  programs  of  the  ILO  are  de- 
veloped in  response  to  dynamic  forces  in  the  world 
today,  but  these  dynamic  forces,  we  believe,  can 
be  ascertained  in  the  case  of  the  ILO  as  well  as, 
if  not  better  tlian,  for  example,  UNESCO. 

Finally,  we  are  frankly  puzzled  by  ILO's  op- 
position to  having  its  appraisal  form  part  of  the 
consolidated  report.  Resolution  665  C,  para- 
graph 7,  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  provision 
of  arrangements  for  the  preparation  of  such  a 
consolidated  report  lies  with  the  ECOSOC. 
ECOSOC  obviously  must  be  free  to  prepare  for 
its  ovm  purposes  and  tlie  purposes  of  the  mem- 
ber states  of  the  U.N.  and  specialized  agencies 
a  consolidated  report  in  the  form  which  it  con- 
siders best.  It  is  inconceivable  that  such  a  con- 
solidated report  would  leave  out  of  the  total  pic- 
ture such  important  programs  as  manpower 
training,  vocational  training  and  guidance,  so- 
cial security  systems,  and  other  measures  designed 
to  maintain  family  levels  of  living.     My  delega- 
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tion  earnestly  hopes  that  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  ILO  will  take  another  look  at  this  partic- 
ular problem. 

As  to  the  preparation  of  the  consolidated  re- 
port, the  ACC  suggests  that  it  should  be  left  to 
the  ACC.  Greatly  as  Ave  value  the  ACC,  my 
delegation  feels  that  it  would  not  be  desirable 
to  leave  this  matter  to  the  ACC  inasmuch  as  the 
individual  appraisals  will  have  been  approved  by 
the  appropriate  executive  organs  of  the  special- 
ized agencies  and,  in  the  case  of  the  U.N.,  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council.  It  would  there- 
fore not  appear  proper  to  exclude  from  the  prep- 
aration of  the  report  governments  or  experts 
appointed  by  the  ECOSOC  as  an  intergovern- 
mental body. 

Without  setting  forth  a  concise  proposal  at  this 
stage,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  Council 
may  want  to  consider  one  of  two  courses  at  this 
session : 

(a )  The  Council  could  decide  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  three  experts  who  would  be  asked  to 
prepare  the  consolidated  report  during  the  first 
3  montlis  of  1960.  it  being  understood  that  the 
separate  appraisals  would  have  to  be  ready  by 
the  end  of  1959  (covering  the  period  from  Jan- 
uary 1960  through  December  1964).  This  report 
could  be  submitted  to  the  ACC,  which  in  turn 
would  make  its  own  observations  and  then  trans- 
mit the  report  of  the  experts,  together  with  its 
own  observations,  to  the  30th  session  of  the 
Council. 

(b)  Alternatively,  the  Council  could  decide  on 
the  setting  up  of  a  committee  of  five,  consisting  of 
two  expert  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Coun- 
cil, two  by  the  ACC,  and  one  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary 
Questions.  Here  again  the  report  would  have  to 
be  prepared  during  the  first  3  months  of  1960.  It 
would  then  go  through  the  ACC  to  the  30th  session 
of  the  Council. 

Mr.  President,  I  apologize  for  having  taken 
up  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  Council  with  the 
discussion  of  the  projected  appraisal.  I  hope 
that  my  remarks  will  prove  useful  in  clarifying 
the  project  and,  above  all,  in  emphasizing  the 
point  that,  in  our  opinion,  this  appraisal  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  Council,  to  the 
specialized  agencies,  separately  and  jointly,  and, 
last  but  not  least,  to  the  governments  which  have 
contributed  their  efforts  to  those  organizations 
in  order  to  improve  economic  and  social  condi- 


tions throughout  the  world.  If  well  done,  the 
consolidated  report  will,  for  the  first  time,  give 
our  governments  and  our  peoples  a  clear  idea  of 
where  we  are  going.  It  will  help  them  to  under- 
stand that  what  we  are  tiying  to  achieve  is  a 
matter  of  compelling  necessity  if  this  poor  old 
world  of  ours  is  ever  to  emerge  into  the  light  of 
reason  and  is  ever  to  find  firm  and  secure  foun- 
dations on  the  basis  of  gi'eater  prosperity  and 
greater  freedom  for  all.  The  consolidated  re- 
port should  bring  into  focus  the  interrelatedness 
of  all  that  we  are  doing  and  thereby  facilitate 
ever  closer  cooperation  and  concerted  action 
wherever  feasible  between  our  various  organiza- 
tions. 

"Exercise  Streamlining" 

I  now  propose  to  deal  much  more  briefly  with 
two  closely  related  issues — the  questions  of  con- 
centration of  effoi-ts  or  "streamlining"  and  the 
problem  of  concerted  action. 

IVIy  delegation  is  veiy  much  encouraged  by  the 
results  achieved  to  date  by  "exercise  streamlin- 
ing." It  is  an  exercise  designed  to  attain,  by 
constant  review,  greater  concentration  of  efforts 
by  cutting  out  frills  and  hobbyhorses  and  by 
devoting  available  manpower  and  resources  to 
the  solution  of  major  problems.  We  are,  above 
all,  grateful  to  the  Secretary-General  for  his  ex- 
cellent repoi-t  entitled,  "Observations  on  the  Work 
Program  of  the  Council  in  the  Economic,  Social 
and  Human  Rights  Fields"  (E/3134  and  Add. 
1).  This  report  has  already  been  fully  consid- 
ered by  the  Coordination  Committee  and  I  shall 
therefore  not  revert  to  it. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  findings  of 
the  Coordination  Committee  in  considering  the 
report  is  contained  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  Coordination  Committee. 
This  paragi-aph  makes  it  clear  that  "exercise 
streamlining"  is  not  primarily  designed  to  bring 
about  financial  savings  but  rather  to  enable  the 
Council  to  consider  "how  best  to  use  the  limited 
resources  available  ...  in  the  light  of  changing 
requirements."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  by  achieving  greater  concentra- 
tion of  effort  on  major  projects  the  chances  for  in- 
creased contributions  from  governments  are  im- 
proved. 

As  revealed  in  tlieir  reports  before  the  Council, 
substantial  progi-ess  in  the  streamlining  of  their 
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programs  has  also  been  aclueved  by  the  specialized 
agencies.  UNESCO's  concenti-ation  on  three  ma- 
jor projects — the  extension  of  primary  education 
in  Latin  America,  scientific  research  on  arid  zone 
problems,  and  the  promotion  of  mutual  apprecia- 
tion of  Asian  and  Western  cultures — is  particu- 
larly notewortliy.  By  the  same  token,  the  great 
achievements  of  the  WHO  in  the  struggle  against 
malaria  and  other  endemic  diseases  shows  that 
such  concentration  on  major  projects  is  the  best 
way  to  obtain  additional  funds.  We  hope  that 
the  new  emphasis  on  the  fight  against  cancer  and 
heart  diseases  will  lead  to  equally  telling  results. 

My  delegation  does  not  believe  that  the  Council 
need  take  any  additional  actions  at  this  session  to 
encourage  further  streamlining  effoi-ts.  These 
effoi*ts  have  evidently  achieved  sufficient  momen- 
tum to  have  a  real  and  beneficial  impact  upon 
program  making  throughout  the  family  of  U.N. 
organizations.  We  assume,  of  course,  that  the 
agencies,  through  their  annual  reports,  will  con- 
tinue to  keep  tlie  Comicil  infonned  of  further 
progress. 

Efforts  to  achieve  a  greater  measure  of  con- 
certed actio?i  are  still  in  an  early  stage,  but  here, 
too,  progress  is  encouraging.  To  use  the  language 
of  annex  I  of  the  ACC  report,  we  are  definitely 
proceeding  beyond  a  mere  coordination  of  activi- 
ties, i.  e.  "efforts  to  harmonize  actions  imdertaken 
by  different  agencies  within  the  framework  of 
different  programs,"  toward  "concerted  action," 
implying  "action  under  a  jointly  conceived  and 
unified  plan  aimed  at  the  common  broad  ob- 
jective." In  the  area  of  community  development 
the  stage  of  concerted  action  has  definitely  been 
reached.  Similarly,  in  the  field  of  health  and 
nutrition  the  WHO,  FAO,  UNICEF  [United  Na- 
tions Children's  Fimd],  and,  to  some  extent, 
UNESCO  are  now  engaged  in  concerted  pro- 
grams of  very  great  importance.  W^e  hope  that 
before  long  similar  progress  will  be  achieved  in 
the  area  of  the  development  of  water  resources  and 
the  multiple  use  of  these  resources,  including  the 
application  of  scientific  findings  obtained  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  arid  zone  studies.  Concerted  action 
undertaken  by  individual  governments,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Lower  Mekong  River  Development  is 
bound  to  lead  eventually  to  concerted  action  on 
the  part,  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  interested 
specialized  agencies. 

The  programs  involved  here  are  obviously  com- 
plex and  many-sided,  and  therefore  progress  is 
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bound  to  be  slow.  We  look  to  the  ACC  for  a  con- 
tinuing review  of  programs  lending  themselves  to 
concerted  action,  be  it  in  the  field  of  housing,  of 
urbanization,  of  industrialization,  or  in  any  other 
areas. 

In  this  connection,  we  note  with  interest  the 
steps  taken  by  the  ACC  to  review  its  own  ma- 
chinery and  procedures  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  its  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  Coimcil 
and  the  specialized  agencies.  Considering  the 
close  interrelationship  between  our  Council  and 
the  ACC,  we  hope  that  the  ACC  will  transmit  a 
report  on  its  review  to  the  28th  session  of  the 
Council,  together  with  a  description  of  its  emerg- 
ing structure  and  any  recommendations  that  the 
ACC  may  make  in  the  light  of  the  review. 

Smallest  headway  has  been  made  in  defining  ef- 
fective procedures  for  possible  consultations  be- 
tween the  governing  bodies  of  the  specialized 
agencies  and  the  Council.  Valuable  suggestions 
have  been  made  by  the  Executive  Board  of 
UNESCO  and  by  the  WHO,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  further 
discussions. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  development  in  this 
respect  is  the  appointment  by  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  ILO  of  a  delegation  which  is  to  meet  with 
a  similar  delegation  appointed  by  the  ECOSOC. 
My  delegation  and  Government  warmly  welcome 
this  decision  and  would  urge  that  the  Council  in 
its  turn  appoint  a  group  to  meet  with  the  ILO 
delegation  at  an  early  date.  We  feel  confident 
that  a  free  exchange  of  views  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  removing  any  misunderstandings 
which  may  exist  between  the  Council  and  the 
ILO.  Specifically,  it  is  our  hope  that  the  contem- 
plated consultation  will  result  in  full  agreement 
on  one  of  the  major  projects  for  concerted  action 
which  is  the  5-year  appraisal. 

Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 

There  is  only  one  further  point,  one  which  has 
already  been  mentioned  by  other  representatives, 
to  which  I  should  like  to  address  myself.  This  is 
the  problem  of  coordination  of  activities  in  the 
field  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  It  is  a 
matter  of  deep  gratification  to  have  Mr.  Sterling 
Cole,  the  distinguished  Director  General  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  [IAEA], 
among  us  to  share  in  our  deliberations.    His  in- 
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terventiou  yesterday  highlighted  the  important 
phice  tlie  IAEA  hokls  in  opening  up  for  devel- 
oped as  well  as  for  less  developed  countries  the 
unlimited  source  of  energy  embedded  in  the  atom 
and  the  new  vistas 'the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  open  up  for  the  world  in  terms  of  economic 
development  and  higher  levels  of  living. 

It  is  fully  recognized  that  the  IAEA  has  the 
leading  role  in  the  international  promotion  of  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy;  and  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  specialized  agencies  in  adopting  their 
own  future  programs  Ijear  this  in  mind.  At  the 
same  tune  we  ti-ust  that  the  IAEA  also  realizes 
fully  the  vital  interest  which  several  of  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  have  in  the  use  of  atomic  energy. 
To  give  only  one  example,  the  development  and 
use  of  isotopes  is  of  utmost  importance  both  in 
the  fields  of  health  and  of  food  and  agriculture. 
The  "WHO  and  the  FxVO  therefore  would  indeed 
be  remiss  if  they  in  their  turn  did  not  do  every- 
thing possible  to  promote  the  fullest  use  of  such 
isotopes  in  their  respective  fields. 
i  All  this  raises  numerous  questions  of  coordina- 
i  tion,  a  good  many  of  which  are  still  unsolved. 
Under  article  XI  of  the  agreement  between  the 
U.N.  and  the  IAEA  the  latter  has  undertaken  to 
cooperate  in  the  coordination  efforts  of  the  United 
'  Nations,  which  under  the  U.N.  Charter  are  the 
primary  responsibility  of  this  Council,  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  ACC,  which  is  obviously  called 
ujion  to  assume  an  essential  role  in  the  coordina- 
tion of  activities  relating  to  the  promotion  of  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  The  agreements 
now  being  formulated  between  the  IAEA  and 
several  of  the  specialized  agencies  also  should 
piove  helpful,  although  we  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  the  Netherlands  that 
coordination  cannot  be  legislated  and  that  in  the 
long  run  mutual  trust  and  understanding  and 
practical  day-to-day  arrangements  are  likely  to 
prove  most  effective  in  assuring  coordination  and 
tlie  best  use  of  available  resources.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  my  Government  the  best  results  will  be 
af'hieved  if  all  concerned  make  the  most  of  past 
ixperience  and  employ  methods  of  coordination 
which  have  proven  their  worth  over  a  good  many 
vears.  Such  methods  could  include  the  estab- 
lishment of  joint  secretariat  units  or  committees, 
:>f  joint  expert  committees  either  set  up  by  the 
Directors  General  or  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
organizations  concerned,  and  joint  intergovern- 
nental  committees. 


The  U.S.  Government  furthermore  attaches 
gi-eat  importance  to  the  participation  of  the 
IAEA  in  the  Expanded  Program  of  Technical 
Assistance.  This  will  not  only  increasingly 
furnish  to  the  IAEA  substantial  financial  means 
necessary  in  the  development  of  technical  assist- 
ance progi'ams  but  will  again  facilitate  close  co- 
ordination between  the  IAEA  and  the  other  agen- 
cies represented  on  the  Technical  Assistance 
Board. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Cole  told  the  Council  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  IAEA  has  already 
agi'eed  that  under  certain  circumstances  the 
IAEA  would  transmit  to  the  Council  reports  on 
its  own  technical  assistance  activities  without 
waiting  for  the  approval  of  such  reports  by  the 
General  Conference  of  the  new  Agency.  It  is 
vei-y  much  to  be  hoped  that  a  similar  authority 
will  be  forthcoming  which  will  permit  the  Board 
of  Governors  and  the  Director  General  to  provide 
annually  to  the  Council  for  its  summer  session  an 
up-to-date  report  on  the  activities  of  the  IAEA 
which  are  of  interest  to  the  Council  and  to  the 
specialized  agencies. 

If  the  Council  is  to  fulfill  its  own  coordinating 
responsibilities  under  the  charter,  it  is  essential 
that  it  be  kept  fully  informed  of  the  relevant  ac- 
tivities of  the  IAEA,  most  of  which  have  as  their 
purpose  economic  and  social  development.  With- 
out such  information  the  Council  obviously 
would  be  unable  to  giA^e  any  guidance  to  the  U.N. 
secretariat  and  to  the  specialized  agencies  as  they 
develop  their  own  programs  in  the  atomic  energy 
field.  Such  reports  will  be  particularly  useful 
if  they  contain  suggestions  from  the  IAEA  re- 
garding work  that  could  usefully  be  undertaken 
by  the  specialized  agencies  and  also  the  regional 
commissions  or  in  cooperation  with  them.  If  the 
Council  is  provided  with  all  the  relevant  informa- 
tion it  will,  we  are  sure,  greatly  contribute  to  an 
orderly  development  of  programs  in  the  atomic 
energy  field  and  thus  avoid  unhealthy  competi- 
tion between  the  various  agencies  concerned. 

One  last  word  on  this  subject.  My  Government 
has  noted  that,  probably  because  of  the  newness 
of  the  enterprise,  national  coordination  of  policies 
with  regard  to  the  international  promotion  of 
atomic  energy  is,  in  many  cases,  evidently  ineffec- 
tive. The  result  is  that  representatives  of  one  and 
the  same  government  speak  with  very  different 
voices,  whether  they  appear  in  Vienna,  or  in 
Rome,  or  in  Geneva,  or  in  New  York.    A  special 
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effort  must  be  made,  as  we  see  it,  by  all  govern- 
ments concerned  m  order  to  avoid  confusion  and 
much  waste  of  time  and  effort. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  on  a  word  ot 
thanks  to  all  those  who  have  participated  in  our 
debate,  and  above  all,  to  the  directors  general 
of  the  specialized  agencies  who  have  given  so 
freely  of  their  time  and  effoi-ts  to  assist  us  m  our 
labors.  I  know  that  at  times  we  have  been  an 
iiTitant  to  them  and  their  organizations.  On  oc- 
casions we  have  gone  overboard  in  our  demands 
for  ever-new  reviews  and  reports.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  these  excesses  of  zeal  are  a  matter  of 

the  past. 

Tremendous  headway  has  been  made  not  only 
in  the  coordination  of  activities  throughout  the 
United  Nations  family  of  organizations,  but  it  can 
safely  be  said  that  their  respective  programs  have 
gained  in  pui^ose,  depth,  and  strength.  Common 
understandings  have  been  reached  which  are  mak- 
ing- for  ever  closer  cooperation  between  the  various 
parts  of  the  United  Nations  system.  The  most 
remarkable  thing  is  that  all  this  has  been  achieved 
not  by  way  of  centralization,  not  by  directives  and 
orders,  but  by  consultation  and  persuasion. 

There  is  nothing  greater  in  the  world,  nothing 
as  effective,  as  the  association  of  free  men  work- 
in^  together  for  common  goals.  By  the  same 
token,  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
agencies  have  gi'own  in  strength  and  stature  by 
mutually  recognizing  their  respective  functions 
and  responsibilities  and  by  freely  combining  their 
efforts  designed  to  improve  the  lot  of  man.  The 
tasks  ahead  of  us  are  tremendous  but  we  are  pre- 
pared to  meet  them. 
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Jeremiah  J.  O'Connor  as  Operations  Coordinator,  effec- 
tive July  28. 
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Report  of  Activities  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
international  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems,  July 
l-December   31,    19.57.     H.   Doc.   404,    June   16,    1958. 

TO  pp.  ,  ^,  ^. 

Amending  Section  245  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  134ol.  b.  Kept. 
21.33,  August  4, 1958.     5  pp. 

Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  To  Furnish  Sup- 
plies and  Services  to  Foreign  Vessels  and  Aircraft- 
Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  5237.    S.  Rept.  2143,  August 

4,  1958.    7  pp.  .     ^  T-. 

Providing  for  the  Extension  of  Certain  Authorized  Func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Areas  Other 
Than  the  United  States,  Its  territories  and  Posses- 
sions. Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  11123.  b.  ±iepi. 
2148,  August  4, 1958.  4  pp. 
Duty  on  Paint  Roller  Handles.    Keport  to  accompany 

h"  R  7004.     S.  Rept.  2164,  August  4,  1958.     5  pp. 
Study  of  Raw  Materials  of  Soviet  Union  and  Certain 
Eastern  Hemisphere  Countries.     Report  to  accompany 
S    Res    225.     S.  Rept.  2175,  August  4,  19o8.     1  p. 
Importation   of   Wild    Animals    From    Countries   Where 
Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  and  Rinderpest  Exist     Report 
to  accompany  H.  R.  12126.     S.  Rept.  2186,  August  4, 
1958.     7  pp. 
Mexican  Farm  Labor.    Report  to  accompany  S.  4232.    S. 

Rept.  2189,  August  5,  1958.    6  pp. 
Application   of  Domestic   Marketing   Order   Restrictions 
to  Additional  Kinds  of  Imported  Commodities     Report 
to  accompany  S.  2142.     S.  Rept.  2191.  August  5,  1958. 

T™<.rM-e™en,.  E..eng,n  BlU  of  im  Co.^rgg 
report  to  accompany  H.  R.  l-o9l.  ±i.  nepi.  ^o  , 
August  6, 1958.     8  pp. 

Foreign  Service  Annuities.  Report  to  accompany  S.  3379. 
S   Rept.  2232,  August  7,  1958.     4  pp. 

ArtUorizlM  Appropriation  for  Pan  Amerle.n  0,m»  To 

7, 1958.     3  pp. 
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Foundations  of  Peace 


Address  by  Secretary  Dtdhs  ^ 


Permit  me  first  of  all  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon 
nie.  The  Bernard  Baruch  gold  medal  is  the  high- 
est award  that  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
bestows.  It  reflects  your  judgment  that  the  re- 
cipient has  contributed  to  peace.  I  am  gratified 
that  this  organization,  which  so  worthily  repre- 
sents the  finest  traditions  of  our  nation,  should 
deem  me  worthy  of  this  award. 

The  Three  Schools  of  Thought 

It  is  inevitable  that,  at  an  occasion  such  as  this, 
I  should  speak  of  peace  and  of  the  ways  in  which 
our  efforts  to  preserve  peace  may  best  be  exerted. 

Tliere  are,  in  the  world,  different  schools  of 
thouglit.  Some  believe  that  peace  is  to  be  found 
by  making  concessions  which  will  placate  those  of 
aggressive  mood.  Some  would  engage  in  maneu- 
vers of  expediency,  which  in  the  past  have  ac- 
quired the  name  of  "power  i^olitics."  Then  there 
are  those  who  would  seek  to  secure  peace  by  pro- 
moting the  reign  of  law  and  justice  in  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  these  three 
alternatives. 

"Peace  at  Any  Price" 

History  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  peace 
annot  be  assured  by  a  policy  of  placating  aggres- 
sors— of  "peace  at  any  price."  The  fact  is  that 
nen  will  not  accept  peace  at  any  price.  Human 
>eings  are  so  constituted  that  many  would  rather 
ight  and  die  than  concede  their  God-given  rights. 
)ur  own  Declaration  of  Independence  mcluded 

'Made  before  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  at  New 
Tork,  N.  Y.,  on  Aug.  18  (press  release  472). 


among  these  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness," and  many  indeed  died  in  our  War  of  Rev- 
olution to  achieve  those  rights  for  their  fellows 
and  their  posterity. 

So  it  has  been  and  always  will  be.  Conces- 
sions to  despotism  lead  inevitably  to  a  "point  of 
no  return" :  a  choice  between  intolerable  denial  of 
liberty  and  fighting,  even  in  the  face  of  hopelessly 
adverse  odds,  to  preserve  liberty. 

You  will  recall  that  during  the  decade  of  the 
1930  s,  and  particularly  the  latter  half  of  that 
decade,  certain  powerful  countries,  under  aggres- 
sive and  expansionist  leadership,  sought  to  extend 
their  domain  in  the  world.  By  various  devices 
of  direct  and  indirect  aggression  they  moved 
against  smaller  and  weaker  nations.  They  gave 
the  impression  that  whoever  tried  to  halt  them 
would  himself  become  engaged  in  war. 

The  League  of  Nations  and  its  nonaggressive 
members,  desirous  of  avoiding  war,  made  conces- 
sion after  concession.  Finally,  when  it  came  to 
Poland,  the  nonaggressive  powers  decided  to  re- 
sist. But  by  that  time  the  aggressive  powers 
were  so  overconfident,  so  reckless,  that  they  would 
not  stop,  and  World  War  II  ensued. 

Curiously  enough,  it  was  Stalin  who  analyzed 
with  the  greatest  penetration  the  fallacy  of  this 
policy  and  most  vigorously  denounced  it. 

Speaking  on  Marcli  10,  1939,  to  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Soviet  Commimist  Party,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  aggressor  states  "in  every 
way  infringe  upon  the  interests  of  the  non- 
aggressive  states,  primarily  England,  France,  and 
the  U.S.A.,  while  the  latter  draw  back  and  re- 
treat, making  concession  after  concession  to  the 
aggressors." 

He  said  that  this  could  not  "be  attributed  to 
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the  weakness  of  the  non-aggressive  states.  .  .  . 
Combined,  the  non-aggressive  democratic  states 
are  unquestionably  stronger  than  the  Fascist 
states,  both  economically  and  in  the  militai-y 
sense."  The  exjjlanation  was  that  "the  non- 
aggressive  countries  have  rejected  the  policy  of 
collective  security,  the  policy  of  collective  resist- 
ance to  the  aggressors."  Their  policy,  Stalin  said, 
might  be  defined  as:  "Let  each  country  defend 
itself  from  the  aggressors  as  it  likes  and  as  best 
it  can.  That  is  not  our  affair."  And  Stalin  con- 
cluded that  that  policy  "means  conniving  at  ag- 
gression, giving  free  rein  to  war,  and,  conse- 
quently, transforming  the  war  into  a  world  war." 

Within  6  months  that  forecast  unhappily 
proved  true  and  World  War  II  began. 

Today,  roles  are  altered.  The  Soviet  Union  in 
March  1939  was  fearful  of  the  power  of  the  then 
aggressors.  But  now  it  is  itself  a  great  military 
power.  The  Soviet  Government,  in  concert  with 
its  alter  ego,  the  international  Communist  move- 
ment, seeks  to  dominate  the  world.  It  now  de- 
nounces the  policy  of  collective  security.  It  now 
wants  each  of  its  prospective  victims  to  be  left  to 
stand  alone. 

But  it  is  as  certain  now,  as  it  was  in  1939,  that 
a  policy  of  falling  back,  of  making  concession 
after  concession,  will  not  lead  to  peace,  but  to  war. 

The  United  States  rejects  that  policy. 

We  are  not  alone  in  this  rejection.  There  is 
a  goodly  company,  comprising  the  great  majority 
of  the  free  nations,  which  also  rejects  the  policy 
of  conniving  at  aggression.  Nearly  50  nations 
of  the  free  world  are  bound  together  in  collective- 
security  pacts  which  embody  the  principle — "an 
attack  upon  one  is  an  attack  upon  all." 

There  are,  I  know,  some  who  feel  that  it  is  reck- 
less for  the  United  States  to  identify  our  own  peace 
with  the  peace  and  security  of  others.  History 
teaches  that  not  to  do  so  would  be  reckless.  It 
would  be  to  invite  a  series  of  aggressions  which 
at  first  might  seem  tolerable  to  us  but  which  would 
soon  become  intolerable.  War  would  inevitably 
result. 

Tactics  of  Expediency 

Let  us  then  consider  the  possibility  of  achieving 
peace  by  means  of  tactics  of  expediency.  We 
would  on  this  theory  seek  maximum  maneuver- 
ability by  not  committing  ourselves  to  any  prin- 
ciples or  to  any  predetermined  positions. 


This  was  the  policy  which  the  Soviet  Govern-  ■ 
ment  followed  in  the  latter  part  of  1939  after  iti 
became  convinced  that  the  "non-aggressive  coun-j 
tries"  would  not  adopt  a  policy  of  collective  se- 
curity.    Stalin  and  Hitler  made  their  agreement 
to  divide  up  Eastern  Europe.    Mr.  Molotov  an- 
nounced in  October  1939  that  England  and  France 
were  now  to  be  regarded  as  aggressors  and  ene- 
mies of  the  peace.     Together  the  Soviets  and  the 
Nazis   had   attacked   Poland,   and   Mr.   Molotov 
proudly  announced  that  "it  needed  only  one  swift; 
blow  to  Poland,  firet  by  the  German  army  andj 
then  by  the  Eed  army,  and  nothing  remained  of 
this   ugly   offspring   of  the   Versailles   Treaty." 
Latvia,  Estonia,  Lithuania,  fii"st  lured  into  mutual 
assistance  treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union,  were;  :. 
absorbed  tlu'ough  the  device  of  enforced  plebi- 
scites.    Efforts  were  made  to  divide  up  the  Eura- 
sian world.    These  efforts  broke  down  when  Hitler 
and  Stalin  each  insisted  on  the  right  to  dominate 
the  Persian  Gulf  area.     Then  Hitler's  forces  in- 
vaded Kussia,  and  this  chapter  of  power  politics 
came  to  its  end.  1" 

This  is  the  way  power  politics  are  apt  to  end.i^ 

Expediency  and  opportunism  in  policy  are  pos- 
sible in  an  absolute  despotism.     There,  the  people 
have  no  voice  in  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy. ,  _. 
They  are  the  slaves  of  whatever  foreign  policy ;  \\ 
the  government  may  from  time  to  time  adopt. 

But  here  the  people  are  the  mastere,  the  govern- 
ment is  the  servant. 

Thus,  apart  from  any  moral  considerations,  it  is 
quite  impractical  for  the  United  States  to  operate 
on  a  "freewheeling"  basis  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs.  In  a  democracy  like  ours  foreign  policy 
must  be  understood  by  the  people  and  supported 
by  the  people.  We  have  liad  during  these  postwar 
years  a  foreign  policy  which  has  on  the  whole 
been  successful,  and  which  has  had  bipartisan 
support,  whenever  it  was  a  i:)olicy  that  was  under- 
stood and  approved  by  our  people.  But  the 
American  people  coidd  never  underetand  and  put 
their  weight  behind  a  foreign  policy  wliich  was 
erratic  and,  indeed,  shifty  in  character.  They 
cannot  be  led  in  devious  and  unpredictable  paths,,  i 
by  a  government  which  chooses  to  operate  on  the''' 
basis  of  day-to-day  expediency  rather  than  of 
principle. 

There  is  another  fact  which  also  needs  to  be 
observed.  That  is  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
is  the  strongest  of  the  free-world  nations.  Its 
power  is  indispensable  to  free- world  security.    But 
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tilis  power  will  not  help  to  bind  the  free  world  to- 
gether unless  the  policies  that  govern  its  use  are 
predictable  and  dependable.  There  could  not  be 
a  free-world  unit\'  and  harmony  if  the  ITnited 
States  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  shift  its 
position  imder  the  dictates  of  passing  considera- 
tions of  expediency.  Other  free-world  nations 
must  be  able  to  count  upon  our  following  a  Imown 
and  acceptable  course.  Otherwise  the  free  world 
will  collapse  in  a  state  of  disunity,  and  we  our- 
selves shall  end  in  a  position  of  precarious 
isolation. 

For  America  there  is  no  honorable  or  safe 
course  except  to  adhere  to  certain  basic  principles. 

Principles  of  Justice 

Let  us  therefore  turn  to  consider  the  third 
alternative. 

I  recall  that  George  "Washington  in  his  Fare- 
well Address  predicted  that  our  nation  would  at 
no  distant  period  be  a  great  nation,  and  he  urged 
that,  as  such,  we  should  give  to  mankind  the  "too 
novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an 
■ixalted  justice  and  benevolence."  He  said,  "Reli- 
gion and  morality  enjoin  this  conduct.  And  can 
t  be  that  good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin 
iit?" 

:  It  can  now  be  said  with  confidence  that  good 
5olicy  does  indeed  enjoin  upon  us  a  conduct  of 
idhering  steadfastly  to  principles  of  justice. 

But  what  are  these  principles? — it  may  be 
isked. 

There  exists  fortunately  in  the  charter  of  the 
Jnited  Nations  an  expression  of  sound  principles 
lesigned  to  save  succeeding  generations  from  the 
courge  of  war.  These  principles  might  be  called 
he  basic  law  of  the  world.  Upon  their  observance 
epend  peace  and  order. 

First  of  all,  the  charter  binds  the  members  to 
afrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against 
le  territorial  integrity  or  political  independence 
f  :n\y  state,  or  in  any  other  manner  inconsistent 
itii  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  prohibition  against  the  open  and  direct  use 
P  force  has  considerable  sanction  behind  it. 
here  is  the  weight  of  world  opinion.  It  would 
early  condemn  the  unprovoked  use  of  force  by 
le  country  to  conquer  another  or  to  destroy  its 
ih'pendence. 

An  indispensable  supplement  to  world  opinion 
■  the  deterrent  which  flows  from  the  collective 


will  of  the  free  nations  to  resist  aggression  and 
the  dedication  of  great  resources  to  back  up  their 
will. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  implement  effectively  the 
charter  provision  which  prohibits  the  "threat" 
of  force. 

The  Soviet  Union,  particularly  since  it  has  ac- 
quired a  nuclear  and  prospective  ballistic-missile 
capacity,  has  taken  to  using  threats  of  force  in  an 
effort  to  accomplish  its  political  aims.  Within  the 
last  2  years  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
speaking  officially  at  a  top  policymaking  level,  has 
made  many  nuclear-missile  threats.  These  threats 
were,  for  the  most  part,  not  designed  to  prevent 
any  alleged  plan  of  attack  against  the  Soviet 
Union  but  rather  to  intimidate  other  nations  so 
that  they  would  not  oppose  Soviet  policies  in  re- 
lation to  third  countries. 

These  threats,  while  they  constitute  disturbing 
symptoms,  have  not  visibily  promoted  Soviet  for- 
eign policies.  Indeed  they  may  have  had  a 
contrary  effect.  In  the  main,  the  threatened 
countries  have  treated  their  blustering  as  bluff, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  capacity  and  determina- 
tion of  the  United  States  not  to  allow  Soviet  mili- 
tary power  to  dominate  the  world. 

This  experience  confirms  that  it  is  essential  that 
our  nation  should  both  contribute  to  world  opinion 
against  the  use  or  threat  of  force  and  also  main- 
tain the  capacity  and  the  will  to  retaliate  against 
the  Soviet  Union  should  it  actually  carry  out  its 
threats  and  engage  in  armed  aggression. 

Problem  of  Indirect  Aggression 

The  charter  also  prohibits  aggression  in  the 
broad  sense  of  this  term.  The  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  has  frequently  denounced  "in- 
direct aggression."  In  1949  it  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  all  nations  to  refi-ain  from 
"fomenting  civil  strife,"  -  and  again  in  1950  it 
adopted  a  resolution  in  which  it  denounced  the 
"fomenting  of  civil  strife  in  the  interest  of  a  for- 
eign power"  as  among  "the  gravest  of  all  ci-imes 
against  peace  and  security  throughout  the  world."  ^ 

The  Soviet  Union  has  itself  considered  that 
such  acts  should  be  deemed  to  constitute  indirect 
aggression.  In  October  1957  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment submitted  a  proposed  resolution  to  this  effect. 

'  Bulletin  of  Nov.  28,  1949,  p.  807. 
'  Ibid.,  Nov.  13, 1950,  p.  767. 
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Indirect  aggression  is  nothing  new.  But  the 
art  has  been  greatly  perfected  in  recent  years. 
Through  use  of  inflammatory  radio  bi'oadcasts; 
througli  intihration  of  weapons,  agents,  and  of 
bribe  money;  through  incitement  to  murder  and 
assassination ;  and  through  threats  of  personal  vio- 
lence it  becomes  possible  for  one  nation  to  destroy 
the  genuine  independence  of  another. 

It  was  in  order  to  help  to  halt  such  practices 
that  the  United  States  I'esponded  to  the  urgent 
plea  of  the  freely  elected  Government  of  Lebanon 
and  sent  United  States  forces  to  Lebanon 
to  assist  that  democratic  country  to  retain  its 
independence.'' 

The  United  Kingdom  acted  similarly  in  relation 
to  Jordan. 

These  moves  in  the  Near  East  bring  to  the  fore- 
front this  acute  problem  of  indirect  aggression. 
It  has  become  an  issue  with  which  the  United 
Nations  and  its  members  must  deal. 

I  recall  that  President  Roosevelt  in  his  "quar- 
antine" speech  of  October  1937  pointed  out  that 
indirect  aggression  and  the  fomenting  of  civil 
strife  were  characteristic  of  that  period.  The 
League  of  Nations  did  little  or  nothing  about  it. 

The  United  States  is  convinced  that,  if  indirect 
aggression,  in  the  form  of  fomenting  civil  strife  or 
subverting  foreign  governments,  is  now  tolerated 
as  an  instrument  of  international  policy,  events 
will  indeed  follow  the  tragic  pattern  which  led  to 
World  War  II,  and  this  time  with  even  more 
disastrous  consequences. 

We  must,  of  course,  recognize  that  this  issue  of 
indirect  aggression  is  a  delicate  one.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  clear,  beyond  a  possibility  of  a  doubt, 
that  nations  are  free  to  seek,  and  to  get,  help  as 
against  a  genuine  external  threat.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  encourage  or 
condone  armed  intervention,  which  of  itself  may 
subvert  the  will  of  a  foreign  people.  We  saw  that 
occur  when  the  Soviet  Union  sent  its  armed  di- 
visions into  Hungary  in  order  to  repress  what 
the  United  Nations  found  to  be  a  spontaneous  up- 
rising of  the  Hungarian  people. 

We  believe  that  the  task  of  dealing  with  indi- 
rect aggression  should  so  far  as  possible  be  as- 
sumed by  the  United  Nations  itself.  That  will 
eliminate  the  hazard  that  individual  nations  might 
use  armed  intervention  under  circumstances  that 
were  self-.serving  rather  than  serving  the  prin- 

*  Ibid.,  Aug.  4, 1958,  p.  181. 
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ciples  of  the  charter.  But  in  order  that  the 
United  Nations  should  act  efi'ectively,  several 
things  are  needed. 

First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  that  public  opinion 
be  more  alert  to  the  dangers  which  come  from 
eiforts  short  of  actual  war  to  destroy  the  in- 
dependence and  security  of  another  nation.  Too 
often  it  is  assumed  that,  so  long  as  armies  do  not 
march  openly  across  borders,  the  situation  is 
tolerable.  The  fact  is  that,  if  indirect  aggression 
were  to  be  admitted  as  a  legitimate  means  of  pro- 
moting international  policy,  small  nations  would 
be  doomed  and  the  world  become  one  of  constant 
chaos,  if  not  of  war. 

Also,  the  United  Nations  should,  we  think,  it- 
self take  steps  which  will  enable  it,  on  a  collective 
basis,  to  deal  with  indirect  aggression.  That  is 
why  President  Eisenhower  proposed  that  the 
United  Nations  should  always  have  available,  on 
call,  the  elements  of  a  United  Nations  Peace  Force 
which  could  quickly  respond  to  the  appeal  of  a 
nation  subjected  to  civil  strife  which  was  being; 
fomented  from  without.^ 

President  Eisenhower  also  proposed  a  system 
which  would  enable  the  United  Nations  to  moni-i 
tor,  and  if  need  be  condemn,  the  transmission  by 
radio  from  one  country  to  another  of  pi'opaganda 
which  seeks  to  foment  civil  strife. 

There  is  still  another  potential  role  for  the 
United  Nations.  In  the  case  of  the  Truman  plan 
for  emergency  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  now 
again  in  the  case  of  emergency  aid  to  Lebanon, 
the  United  States  has  volunteered  that  it  M'ould 
withdraw  its  aid  whenever  the  United  Nation,'^ 
General  Assembly  found  that  such  aid  was  un- 
necessary. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  taken  a  similar  posi- 
tion legai'ding  its  forces  in  Jordan. 

Thus  we  subordinate  our  judgment  to  the  col- 
lective judgment  of  the  world  community.  This 
represents  a  further  notable  effort  to  implement 
the  principle  of  peace  through  law. 

Principles  to  Insure  Peace 

In  all  of  these  foreign-policy  matters  the  Unitec 
States  seeks  to  develop  principles  which  will  in 
sure  peace  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned. 

It  is  diflicult  for  many  to  understand  that  th« 
United  States  should  really  be  motivated  by  con- 
siderations other  than  short-range  expediency.    H 


'Ibid.,  Sept.  1, 1958,  i>.  337. 
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has  been  eustonmry,  for  so  aiaiiy  rciilmies,  for  na- 
tions to  act  merely  to  promote  tlieir  own  inune- 
liiatc  self-interest,  to  hurt  their  rivals,  that  it  is 
not  readily  accepted  that  there  can  be  a  new  era 
when  nations  will  be  guided  by  principle. 

AVe  seek  honestly  to  ti"y  to  follow  policies  that 
will  sustain  the  basic  principles  of  world  law 
which  we  believe  to  be  the  indispensable  founda- 
tion for  peace.  Thus,  we  acted  in  1956  in  relation 
to  Suez  for  precisely  the  same  reasons  that  led  us 
to  act  as  we  did  in  1958  in  relation  to  Lebanon, 
namely,  to  support,  as  we  saw  it,  the  principles  of 
tiie  I'nited  Nations  Charter. 

To  paraphrase  George  Washington's  words, 
our  conduct  may  be  novel,  but  sound  policy  en- 
joins it. 

Unless  the  nations  of  the  world  will  accept  and 
abide  by  certain  principles  which  are  written  into 
the  chai'ter  as  world  law,  then  peace  is  in  constant 
jeopardy. 

Positive  Aspect  of  Peace 

Ia'I  me  close,  however,  by  recalling  that  peace 
is  never  assured  merely  by  negative  "do  not" 
principles.  It  is  not  enough  that  force  shall  not 
be  used  or  threatened,  or  that  there  shall  be  no 
aggression,  direct  or  indirect.  These  denials  are 
an  essential  part  of  peace.  But  they  are  by  no 
means  the  wliole  of  peace.  Peace  also  has  a  posi- 
tive aspect. 

Peace  must  recognize  that  change  is  the  law  of 
life  for  nations  just  as  it  is  for  individuals.  It  is 
ijnpossible  to  freeze  the  status  quo,  and  attempts  to 
do  so  will  also  breed  war.  That  is  why  the  charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  by  its  first  article,  says  that 
the  settlement  of  international  disputes  should  be 
brought  about  in  conformity  with  principles  of 
justice;  and  why  article  14  provides  for  the  peace- 
ful adjustment  of  any  situation  which  is  likelj'  to 
impair  the  general  welfare  of  friendly  relations 
among  nations. 

AYe  ourselves  in  this  country  are  blessed  because 
we  have  a  society  of  law  and  order.  That  is  be- 
cause our  society  is  a  continuously  evolving  societj'. 
I !  Our  laws  and  social  order  are  constantly  being 


changed  in  order  that  they  nuiy  more  faithfully 
reflect  justice  in  relation  to  new  conditions. 

So  it  must  be  in  the  world.  The  society  of  na- 
tions can  no  more  be  frozen  in  a  stagnant  position 
than  can  our  own  domestic  society. 

We  live  in  a  world  where  change  is  more  rapid 
and  more  inevitable  than  ever. 

Within  less  than  20  years,  20  new  nations 
have  been  born,  bringing  to  many  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  new  aspirations  for  a  better  eco- 
nomic and  social  life. 

In  Westell!  Europe  there  is  the  increasing  unity 
represented  by  tlie  Western  European  Union ;  by 
the  Coal  and  Steel  Community;  by  the  Common 
Market;  and  by  EUEATOM,  the  agency  of  six 
countries  to  develop  atomic  energy. 

In  the  Near  East  there  is  a  valid  movement  for 
increased  Arab  unity. 

Everywhere,  imderdevelopment  clamors  for  de- 
velopment. Change  is  inherent  in  the  develop- 
ment of  "Atoms  for  Peace" — within  a  generation 
atomic  power  will  revolutionize  our  material  lives. 

To  the  north  and  south  two  once  forbidden  areas, 
virtually  continental  in  scope,  open  up  for  man's 
use — the  Arctic  and  the  Antarctic. 

And  on  top  of  all  this  comes  the  prospective 
use  by  man  of  the  heretofore  prohibited  area  of 
outer  space. 

It  would  indeed  be  folly  to  treat  the  world  as 
static. 

But  if  change  is  to  be  peaceful  and  not  destruc- 
tive, then  human  conduct  and  national  conduct 
must  be  based  on  j^rinciples  of  law  and  justice. 

If  strong  nations  attempt,  by  their  own  means,  to 
make  the  world  over  in  their  image,  or  if  they 
attempt  by  their  own  force  to  keep  the  world  from 
changing,  then  disaster  is  inevitable. 

Our  own  nation  has  long  since  abandoned  the 
use  or  threat  of  force  for  purposes  of  aggrandize- 
ment ;  and  we  accept  a  world  of  diversity. 

Also  we  are  possessed  of  a  dynamic,  inventive 
spirit.  We  are  not  afraid  to  continue  to  be 
pioneers. 

May  it  be  given  us  to  use  these  qualities  to  pro- 
mote a  peace  that  will  be  just  and  durable  because 
it  will  be  based  on  the  solid  rock  of  principle. 


September  8,    1958 
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U.S.  Offers  To  Negotiate  Nuclear  Test  Suspension 


Statement  hy  President  Eisenhower 


White  House  press  release  dated  August  22 

The  United  States  welcomes  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  Geneva  meeting  of  experts  who 
have  been  considering  whether  and  how  nuclear 
weapons  tests  could  be  detected.  Their  conclusions 
indicate  that,  if  there  were  an  agreement  to  elim- 
inate such  tests,  its  effective  supervision  and  en- 
forcement would  be  technically  possible. 

This  is  a  most  important  conclusion,  the  more 
so  because  it  is  concurred  in  by  the  experts  of  the 
Soviet  Union.    Progress  in  the  field  of  disarma- 


U.S.  Invites  Soviets  to  New  Yori<  for  Taiits 
on  Nuclear  Test  Suspension 

Press  release  488  dated  August  22 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  delivered  to  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Office  at  Moscow  on  August  22. 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and  has  the  honor  to  transmit  the  attached  state- 
ment made  today  by  President  Eisenhower.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  United  States,  taking  account  of 
the  conclusions  of  the  Geneva  meeting  of  experts,  is 
prepared  to  proceed  promptly  to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment, with  other  nations  which  have  tested  nuclear 
weapons,  for  the  suspension  of  nuclear  weapons  tests 
and  the  actual  establishment  of  an  international 
control  system  on  the  basis  of  the  experts  report. 
The  United  States  proposes  that  negotiations  toward 
this  end  begin  in  New  York  on  October  31,  1958,  and 
that  the  progress  and  results  of  these  negotiations 
be  reported  through  the  Secretary  General  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  and  Security 
Council. 
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ment  agreements  depends  upon  the  ability  to  es- 
tablish effective  international  controls  and  the 
willingness  of  the  countries  concerned  to  accept 
those  controls.  The  fact  therefore  of  an  agree- 
ment on  technical  possibilities  of  inspection  and 
control  opens  up  a  prospect  of  progress  in  the 
vitally  important  field  of  disarmament. 

The  United  States,  taking  account  of  the  Ge- 
neva conclusions,  is  prepared  to  proceed  promptly 
to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  other  nations 
which  have  tested  nuclear  weapons  for  the  sus- 
pension of  nuclear  weapons  tests  and  the  actual 
establishment  of  an  international  control  system 
on  the  basis  of  the  experts'  report. 

If  this  is  accepted  in  principle  by  the  other 
nations  which  have  tested  nuclear  weapons,  then 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  detailed  negotiations  the 
United  States  is  prepared,  unless  testing  is  re- 
sumed by  the  Soviet  Union,  to  withhold  further 
testing  on  its  part  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weap- 
ons for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the  beginning 
of  the  negotiations. 

As  part  of  the  agreement  to  be  negotiated,  and 
on  a  basis  of  reciprocity,  the  United  States  would 
be  further  prepared  to  suspend  the  testing  of  nu- 
clear weapons  on  a  year-by-year  basis  subject  to 
a  determination  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  that : 
(A)  the  agreed  inspection  system  is  installed  and 
working  effectively;  and  (B)  satisfactory  prog- 
ress is  being  made  in  reaching  agi-eement  on  and 
implementing  major  and  substantial  arms  control 
measures  such  as  the  United  States  has  long 
sought.  The  agreement  should  also  deal  with  the 
problem  of  detonations  for  peaceful  purposes,  as 
distinct  from  weapons  tests. 
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Our  negotiators  will  be  instructed  and  ready  by 
October  31  this  year  to  open  negotiations  with 
other  similarly  instructed  negotiators. 

As  the  United  States  has  frequently  made  clear, 
the  suspension  of  testing  of  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons  is  not,  in  itself,  a  measure  of  disarma- 
ment or  a  limitation  of  armament.  An  agreement 
in  this  respect  is  significant  if  it  leads  to  other  and 
more  substantial  agi-eements  relating  to  limitation 
and  reduction  of  fissionable  material  for  weapons 
and  to  other  essential  phases  of  disarmament.  It 
is  in  this  hope  that  the  United  States  makes  this 
proposal. 


St.  Stephen's  Day— 1958 

Press  release  474  dated  August  19 

l!  As  a  traditional  national  holiday  of  Hungaiy, 
St.  Stephen's  Day  will  be  observed  on  August  20 
by  Hungarians  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In 
their  homeland,  however,  the  commemoration  of 
this  anniversary  of  St.  Stephen's  birth  will  take 
place  in  the  shadow  of  continuing  acts  of  repres- 
sion and  reprisal  carried  on  by  the  Commimist 
authorities. 

The  courage  of  the  Hungarian  people  in  this 
period  of  suffering  and  tragedy  has  won  respect 
and  admiration  throughout  the  world.  Despite 
the  cruel  pressures  which  have  been  brought  to 
bear  on  them  by  alien  forces  for  more  than  a 
decade,  they  have  preserved  their  spiritual  faith 
and  have  been  steadfast  in  their  devotion  to  the 
principles  of  freedom.  This  imier  strength  which 
they  have  shown  is  in  striking  reflection  of  the 
great  tradition  of  St.  Stephen,  the  first  Christian 
king  of  Hungary  and  an  enlightened  leader  dedi- 
cated to  the  ideals  of  justice  and  humanity. 

It  is  tlierefore  especially  fitting  at  this  time, 
when  Hungarians  everywhere  will  honor  the 
memory  of  St.  Stephen  as  a  Hungarian  national 
hero,  that  tribute  should  also  be  paid  to  the  hero- 
ism of  the  Hungarian  people  themselves.  The 
people  of  Hungai-y  may  be  reassured  on  this  oc- 
casion that  the  free  world  is  actively  concerned 
with  their  plight  and  supports  with  full  under- 
standing and  deepest  sympathy  their  just  aspira- 
tions for  individual  liberty  and  national  inde- 
pendence. 


Secretary  Dulles  Answers  Query 
on  Chinese  Communist  Buildup 

Follotoing  is  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
Secretary  Dulles  and  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  acting 
chairman  of  the  House  CommAttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

LETTER    OF   SECRETARY   DULLES 

August  23,  1958 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  August  22. 

We  are,  indeed,  disturbed  by  the  evidence  of 
Chinese  Communist  buildup,  to  which  you  refer. 
It  suggests  that  they  might  be  tempted  to  try  to 
seize  forcibly  the  Quemoy  or  Matsu  Islands. 

As  you  know,  these  islands  have  been  continu- 
ously in  the  hands  of  the  Republic  of  China,  and 
over  the  last  four  years  the  ties  between  these 
islands  and  Formosa  have  become  closer  and  their 
interdependence  has  increased. 

I  think  it  would  be  highly  hazardous  for  anyone 
to  assume  that  if  the  Chinese  Communists  were  to 
attempt  to  change  this  situation  by  force  and  now 
to  attack  and  seek  to  conquer  these  islands,  that 
could  be  a  limited  operation.  It  would,  I  fear, 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  area. 
Therefore,  I  hope  and  believe  that  it  will  not 
happen. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles 

The   Honorable 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Corrvnittee. 

LETTER    OF    REPRESENTATIVE    MORGAN 

August  22,  1958 

The  Honorable 
John  Foster  Dulles 
The  Secretary  of  State 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  have  noted  with  concern  the  recent  reports  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  buildup  of  air  power  on 
the  mainland  opposite  the  Islands  of  Quemoy  and 
Matsu.  I  would  appreciate  having  any  conunent 
you  may  wish  to  make  regarding  the  situation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  E.  Morgan 

Acting  Chairman 
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The  Mutual  Security  Program:  A  Fight  for  Peace 


hy  J.  H.  Smith,  Jr. 

Director,  International  Cooperation  Administration ' 


I  am  gi-ateful  for  your  invitation  to  talk  about 
tlie  mutual  security  program  and  the  part  it  is 
playing  in  our  Nation's  efforts  to  achieve  peaceful 
progress  in  the  world. 

We  have  just  completed  almost  7  months  of  con- 
tinuous congressional  hearings  in  Washington  on 
the  program  for  1959.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  I  feel 
that  the  program  is  not  generally  understood 
throughout  the  Unitecl  States,  and  I  would  like 
to  analyze  it  for  you. 

The  United  States  by  itself  has  900,000  soldiers, 
44,000  aircraft,  and  about  1,900  combatant  ships. 
Under  tlie  mutual  security  program  we  have 
fomied  military  alliances  with  42  nations  of  the 
free  world  that  have  resulted  in  an  additional 
4,700,000  men,  another  2,.500  sliips,  and  32,000 
more  aircraft.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  alli- 
ance— NATO— is  the  backbone  of  this  mighty  de- 
terrent force.  Never  in  the  peacetime  history  of 
the  world  has  such  a  powerful  alliance  been  put 
together. 

There  has  been  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc  exploits  weakness  and  respects  force. 
Korea  was  proof  that  the  bloc  will  use  its  own 
armed  might  whenever  it  thinks  the  risk  is  not  too 
great.  There  is  no  way  to  make  that  risk  too  great 
except  to  maintain  throughout  tlie  free  world  de- 
fense forces  sufficient  to  hold  in  abeyance  the 
armed  might  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

As  the  strongest  partner  in  the  free-world  al- 
liance, we  are  playing  the  major  role  in  building- 
total  strength  to  deter  further  Communist  expan- 

'  Address  made  before  the  60th  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Hospital  As.sociation  at  Chicago,  111.,  on 
Aug.  18  (press  release  469  dated  Aug.  16  revised  as  deliv- 
ered). 


sion.  We  do  not  play  tlie  major  role  from  a 
money  standpoint,  as  most  Americans  seem  to 
think.  Our  contribution  is  mainly  in  military 
hardware. 

Since  1950,  in  8  years,  we  have  spent  approxi- 
mately $20  billion  to  build  the  military  strength  of 
our  free- world  allies.  During  this  same  time,  these 
allies  have  spent  more  than  $122  billion  for  the 
defense  of  freedom — or  better  than  $6  for  every 
$1  we  have  spent. 

But  the  contribution  of  our  allies  does  not  stop 
here.  As  a  part,  of  the  mutual  security  effort, 
they  have  loaned  to  us  land — real  estate — on  which 
we  have  built  more  than  250  overseas  installations. 
On  these  bases,  planes  and  missiles,  ships  and  sub- 
marines, men  and  material  stand  ready  as  a  visible 
deterrent  to  any  aggressor's  ambitions. 

This  network,  however,  does  not  guarantee  the 
United  States  immunity  from  attack,  and  we 
must  realize  that  the  Chicago  area,  the  heartland 
of  the  United  States,  is  less  than  9  hours  from 
Moscow  via  the  Arctic  Circle  with  a  jet  bomber 
and  less  than  60  minutes  by  missile. 

No  wonder  we  have  formed  this  solid  military 
partnership  of  the  free  world  to  stoji  the  outward 
march  of  Communist  armies.  No  single  nation 
could  have  achieved  that  result.  A  free- world  de- 
fense partnership  could  and  did. 

Let  me  point  out  one  other  important  aspect  on 
the  military  side  of  our  mutual  security  program. 
Our  partners  in  the  free-world  alliance  supply 
five  soldiers  for  each  one  tliat  we  contribute.  If 
we  had  to  station  American  soldiers  in  every  cor- 
ner of  the  world  of  strategic  importance  to  us,  we 
Avould  not  be  able  to  meet  our  own  manpower  re- 
quirements at  liome.    Farms  and  factories  would 
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be  short  handed ;  our  economy  would  slow  down, 
and  the  cost  would  be  staggerinn;. 

I  think  you  will  be  interested  in  the  compara- 
tive costs  of  maintaining  a  foreign  soldier  in  his 
homeland  and  putting  an  American  GI  there.  It 
costs  $'240  a  year  to  pay,  house,  feed,  and  clothe  the 
foreign  partner  of  one  country.  To  replace  him 
with  an  American  would  cost  $3,500  for  the  same 
expenses,  plus  $;),000  to  get  him  there  and  back — 
more  than  27  times  as  much. 

This  is  the  military  side  of  the  mutual  security 
program.  It  accounts  for  about  two-thirds  of  the 
total  funds  appropriated  for  mutual  security 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year.  This  is  a  definitely 
smaller  proportion  of  the  total  funds  than  in  any 
recent  year. 

Shift  to  Economic  Solutions 

The  shift  is  significant  and  encouraging.  It 
means  that  we  are  moving  deliberately  from  em- 
phasis on  military  solutions  to  economic  .solutions 
of  the  world's  problems.  Today,  we  realize  that 
too  much  of  the  energj',  the  skill,  the  creativeness 
and  the  youth  of  the  world  are  devoted  to  totally 
nonproductive  activity — the  maintenance  of  mili- 
tary forces  which,  if  used,  would  almost  inevitably 
lead  to  the  eclipse  of  civilization. 

Since  World  War  II,  20  new  nations  have  come 
into  being.  These  20  nations  have  about  750 
million  people.  They  total  one-fourth  of 
the  world's  population.  Each  of  these  nations  has 
emerged  from  years,  sometimes  centuries,  of  co- 
lonial status.  Each  has  had  long  exposure  to 
disease,  ignorance,  and  poverty. 

With  a  life  span  of  only  35  years,  millions  of 
these  people  lived  and  died  in  the  20th  century 
knowing  only  the  fight  for  survival,  believing  to 
the  end  that  their  lot  was  inescapable. 

But  with  independence,  close  association  with 
the  United  Nations,  and  modern  methods  of 
comnnuiication  and  transportation,  there  has  come 
a  great  awakening.  It  has  been  called  "the  revo- 
lution of  rising  expectations."  Each  of  these 
new  nations  is  now  inspired  with  a  terrific  sense 
of  national  destiny.  Each  seeks  the  fullest  pos- 
sible development  for  the  genius  of  its  people  and 
their  economic  resources.  Each  seeks  a  better 
standard  of  living.  The  leadei-s  of  tJiese  coun- 
tries must  create  an  environment  of  progress  and 
advance. 

Under  the  technical   cooperation   part  of  the 


mutual  security  program,  best  known  as  point  4, 
we  are  working  with  the  less  developed  nations 
of  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Latin 
America  in  an  effort  to  do  this — to  help  these 
people  help  themselves.  We  have  projects  in 
these  countries  in  health,  education,  public  admin- 
istration, industry,  transportation,  agriculture, 
labor,  and  community  development,  et  cetera. 

ICA's  Health  Program 

I  know  that  you  who  have  gathered  here  are 
interested  in  our  liealth  program.  You  have 
shown  that  interest  by  cooperating  with  us  in  im- 
portant training  projects  in  Latin  America.  I 
hope  some  of  the  participants  in  those  projects 
may  be  here  in  the  audience. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  brief  report  on  what 
we  are  doing  in  more  than  40  nations  to  bring  about 
economic  advancement  through  improved  public 
health. 

First,  we  assist  the  country  in  studying  its  own 
health  needs.  We  work  with  it  in  determining  pri- 
orities, and  we  help  it  develop  plans  to  meet  its 
own  health  needs.  A  key  factor  in  all  of  our  dis- 
cussions is  the  relation  of  the  projects  to  be  under- 
taken to  the  economic  and  social  development  of 
the  country  itself. 

Is  a  suggested  project  economically  feasible — 
that  is,  can  the  combined  available  resources, 
which  the  United  States,  the  World  Healtli  Or- 
ganization, and  the  host  country  are  putting  into 
it,  effectively  deal  with  the  problem?  Are  there 
enough  trained  persons  to  carry  it  out,  or  can 
pei-sonnel  be  trained?  Will  the  project  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people  themselves?  Will  there  be 
early  recognizable  results  ?  Can  the  project,  once 
put  in  running  order,  be  continued  by  the  host 
country  as  a  regidar  activity  without  further 
United  States  participation? 

Any  particular  project  passing  most  of  these 
tests  would  have  high  priority  in  a  technical  co- 
operation health  progi-am.  Malaria  eradication 
represents  such  an  activity,  and,  since  malaria 
itself  is  the  number-one  preventable  disease  in 
the  less  developed  nations,  ICA  is  working  as  a 
partner  with  the  World  Health  Organization  in 
a  worldwide  malaria  ei-adication  program. 

In  1955  alone,  200  million  persons  were  affected 
and  2  million  killed  by  this  disease.  Malaria  de- 
ters economic  progress  because  it  results  in  low 
labor  efficiency,  high  absentee  rates,  and  neglect 
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of  agricultural  land  that  cannot  be  farmed  be- 
cause of  prevalence  of  disease. 

There  are  many  other  examples.  The  conclusion 
is  that  health  facilities  need  to  be  established: 
hospitals,  community  health  centers,  dispensaries, 
and  installations  for  safe  water  supply.  And  we 
need  people  to  administer  and  to  teach.  In  fact, 
we  need  some  of  you. 

I  feel  the  American  public  can  be  particularly 
proud  of  the  health  centers  that  have  been  estab- 
lished in  countries  throughout  the  world.  In 
Uruguay,  Bi-azil,  and  Iran,  for  instance,  these 
health  centers  have  been  so  successful  that  they 
have  already  been  taken  over  by  the  host  govern- 
ment, a  true  test  of  their  usefulness. 

An  Attack  Against  Preventable  Diseases  In  the 
Near     East 

You  have  all  read  the  stirring  words  in  which 
the  President  at  the  Special  General  Assembly 
pledged  our  country  to  join  with  other  countries 
and  the  World  Health  Organization  in  an  all-out 
attack  on  preventable  diseases  in  the  Near  East.^ 

As  the  President  pointed  out,  despite  the  sub- 
stantial effort  among  the  people  and  govern- 
ments of  this  area  to  conquer  disease  and  disabil- 
ity, much  remains  to  be  done. 

Preventable  diseases  constitute  a  massive  human 
tragedy  throughout  the  Near  East.  They  are  a 
major  barrier  to  economic  development. 

Yet  we  know  that  relatively  simple  measures 
can  rapidly  bring  such  scourges  under  control. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  new  chemicals  and  anti- 
biotics against  these  crippling  sicknesses  has  been 
conclusively  shown. 

The  tools  for  the  conquest  of  these  diseases  are 
at  hand,  but  these  tools  cannot  be  used  on  a  scale 
which  will  yield  early  results  without  outside  aid. 
With  such,  which  need  be  only  on  a  relatively 
modest  scale,  an  aggressive  and  effective  attack 
can  be  made  on  these  mass  infectious  diseases  to 
relieve  millions  of  human  beings  of  chronic  suf- 
fering and  help  to  bring  into  being  a  more  vigor- 
ous and  productive  labor  force. 

We  are  confident  that  many  countries  will  wish 
to  share  in  this  great  task.  The  lead  in  coordi- 
nating should,  I  believe,  be  taken  by  the  World 
Health  Organization.     We  are  prepared  to  re- 
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spond  to  its  leadership,  wanting  in  full  measure  to 
assist  that  Organization  and  the  countries  con-   . 
cerned  in  mounting  the  needed  program.  i 

This  is,  as  the  President  said,  a  great  challenge. 
We  would  not  be  true  to  the  best  in  our  heritage 
if  we  did  not  move  urgently  and  actively  to  help 
it. 

Valuable  Training  and  Experience 

It  is  ICA's  health  program  that  has  given  us 
valuable  training  and  experience  to  act  with 
urgency.  Let  me  give  you  two  examples.  On  May 
2  Pakistan  sent  an  urgent  request  for  doctors  to 
combat  a  smallpox  epidemic.  Seven  days  later 
three  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  doctors  were 
loaned  to  ICA  and  were  on  their  way  to  Pakistan. 
Four  days  after  that,  four  more  doctors  from 
the  Communicable  Disease  Center  in  Atlanta  were 
airlifted  to  Pakistan.  More  recently — on  July 
31 — the  Department  of  State  received  a  dispatch 
reporting  a  sharp  outbreak  of  polio  in  Nicaragua. 
This  was  promptly  referred  to  ICA,  and  4  days 
later,  27,000  doses  of  Salk  vaccine,  donated  by  an 
American  company,  were  landed  in  Nicaragua. 

But  I  would  not  have  you  believe  that  Dr. 
Eugene  Campbell,  Chief  of  ICA's  Public  Health 
Division — whom,  I  am  sure,  many  of  you  know — 
is  either  satisfied  or  complacent.  He  and  his  staff 
are  studying  plans  for  a  worldwide  diarrheal 
disease  control  project.  They  are  investigating 
the  possibility  of  assisting  in  the  operation  of  rural 
hospitals  in  the  less  developed  nations,  somewhat 
along  the  lines  of  Dr.  Dooley's  hospital  in  Laos. 
Tuberculosis  control,  the  eradication  of  smallpox, 
worldwide  nutritional  problems  are  being  studied 
to  see  what  these  countries  can  do  with  assistance 
from  the  mutual  security  program.  I  know  that 
I  speak  for  Dr.  Campbell  when  I  say  that  he  would 
welcome  suggestions  from  any  of  you  on  ICA's 
Ijublic-health  activities. 

Our  technical  cooperation  programs  account  for} 
almost  85  percent  of  ICA's  employees.  We  are' 
sending  several  thousand  Americans  to  the  lessi 
developed  nations  of  the  world  to  point  the  way 
to  a  stronger  and  healthier  future;  and  we  are{ 
bringing  thousands  of  their  citizens  to  the  United' 
States,  to  Puerto  Kico,  to  Hawaii,  to  the  Philip- 
pines, for  training. 

The  American  people,  individually  and 
through    philanthropic    foundations,    have    been 
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helping  other  people  for  over  100  years.  The 
United  States  Government  has  been  working  to 
help  other  nations  achieve  economic  stability  for 
more  than  10  years. 

Soviet  Economic  Effort 

The  Soviet  Union  entered  this  field  in  1953, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Stalin.  Copying  many 
of  the  features  of  om*  own  program,  the  Soviets 
have  now  launched  their  economic  offensive  on  a 
worklwide  scale. 

The  ulterior  motive  behind  this  effort  is  a  new 
threat  to  security  of  less  developed  nations  and, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  a  more  serious  and  subtle 
threat  than  Soviet  military  aggression.  I  say 
this  because  I  believe  that  no  one  today  expects 
to  win  a  nuclear  war. 

Tlie  men  in  the  Kremlin  make  no  secret  of  their 
intentions  to  gain  the  world  by  economic  means. 
Khrushchev  has  said :  "We  value  trade  least  for 
economic  reasons  and  most  for  political  purposes." 
To  lure  the  less  developed  nations  into  the  Soviet 
web,  the  Communists  are  loaning  money  right  and 
left  at  low  interest  rates,  principally  to  Afghan- 
istan, Burma,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  India, 
Indonesia,  Syria,  and,  until  recently,  Yugoslavia. 
Their  loans  in  the  last  4  years  are  edging  close 
to  the  $2-billion  mark.  About  80  percent  of  this 
is  economic,  and  about  20  percent  is  military. 

The  Soviets  are  seeking  a  semblance  of  respec- 
tability, an  entree,  a  chance  to  weaken  the  influence 
of  the  United  States,  and  an  opportunity  to  get 
into  the  less  developed  nations  where  they  can 
spread  the  cancer  of  communism.  Over  2,000  So- 
viet technicians  are  at  work  today  in  19  countries. 

The  Communist  line  is  that  in  40  years  the 
'  Soviet  Union  has  risen  from  a  backward  nation 
to  a  progressive  and  powerful  one;  and  they 
promise  to  show  the  way — the  Communist  way — 
to  anj'one  who  will  follow  them.  They  tell  the 
new  nations  that  our  democracy  is  a  "freak,"  a 
"phony."  They  don't  tell  them  that  6  percent  of 
the  world's  people  living  under  this  democracy 
produce  40  percent  of  the  world's  goods  and  en- 
joy the  highest  standard  of  living  in  history  and, 
more  important,  the  greatest  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

And  obviously  the  Communists  don't  mention 
that  their  own  people  have  about  the  lowest  stand- 
ard of  living  in  Europe;  and  they  are  silent  on 


the  question  of  personal  freedom,  the  dignity  of 
man,  and  the  low  state  of  religion  in  the  Commu- 
nist world. 

President  Eisenhower  has  summed  up  the  So- 
viet economic  effort  in  these  words :  ^ 

If  the  purpose  of  Soviet  aid  to  any  country  were  simply 
to  help  it  overcome  economic  difficulties  without  in- 
fringing its  freedom,  such  aid  could  be  welcomed  as  for- 
warding the  free  world  purpose  of  economic  growth.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  international  commu- 
nism to  indicate  this  can  be  the  case.  Until  such  evi- 
dence is  forthcoming,  we  and  other  free  nations  must  as- 
sume that  Soviet  bloc  aid  is  a  new,  subtle,  and  long- 
range  instrument  directed  toward  the  same  old  purpose 
of  drawing  its  recipient  away  from  the  community  of 
free  nations  and  ultimately  into  the  Communist  orbit. 

There  is  a  great  urgency  in  this  problem  of  help- 
ing the  less  developed  nations.  They  are  seeking 
to  do  in  months  what  others  have  taken  years  to 
accomplish.  They  wonder — rightly — why,  if  man 
can  launch  a  sputnik,  a  child  cannot  be  fed  or 
cured  of  disease.  They  will  look  either  to  the 
United  States  or  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
answer. 

At  present,  we  are  ahead  in  the  economic  war 
with  Russia.  We  have  the  know-how  to  stay 
ahead,  but  the  real  question  is  to  what  extent  is 
the  national  will  of  the  American  people  going 
to  support  this  mutual  security  program. 

This  is  not  a  question  that  is  put  to  the  people 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Khrushchev  writes  the 
orders,  issues  them,  and  the  Soviet  foreign  aid 
program  begins.  In  fact,  the  Russian  people  are 
not  even  told  about  the  loans  and  the  goods  pour- 
ing out  to  the  less  developed  nations. 

In  the  United  States,  it  is  the  people  who  make 
the  ultimate  decision.  This  is  why  we  have  spent 
7  months  with  Congress  debating  what  we  should 
do,  with  the  spotlight  of  public  and  press  on  our 
proposals.  I  believe  that  the  conclusion  of  this 
has  been  that  we  have  in  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram the  one  positive  and  constructive  instrument 
that  is  designed  to  keep  the  world  at  peace — and 
that  this  is  an  objective  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  determined  to  achieve,  even  at 
some  sacrifice  to  themselves. 

So,  unlike  the  Soviet  foreign  aid  administrator, 
I  have  a  boss— a  good  boss — the  American  tax- 
payer. 
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I  think  we  have  learned  we  must  develop  with 
a  sense  of  urgency  the  economic  activities  of  this 
program  because  the  weapons  of  destruction  avail- 
able today  have  exceeded  man's  ability  to  cope 
with  them.  The  adage  that  there  is  a  defense  for 
every  weapon  seems  rather  outmoded  in  these 
days  when  it  takes  an  atomic  antimissile  missile  to 
stop  a  megaton  ballistic  missile. 

Substituting  Hope  for  Desperation 

However,  let's  look  for  a  moment  at  peoples 
and  countries  that  are  not  concei-ned  with  mili- 
tary threats  because  of  concentration  on  their 
urgent  human  requirements.  Here  our  mutual 
security  program  has  substituted  hope  for  des- 
peration in  countless  countries  through  technical 
assistance.  True,  we  have  made  mistakes,  and  we 
will  make  more,  but  as  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  said,  "Don't  throw  away  the 
hammer  just  because  you  hit  your  thumb." 

Friendly  assistance  is  traditionally  American  in 
concept.  The  deep  moral  and  humanitarian  in- 
stincts of  the  American  people — our  humility  as 
the  world's  most  privileged  people — are  expressed 
in  this  effort  to  help  others  less  fortunate.  This  is 
a  typically  American  program.  It  is  being  carried 
out  by  Americans  from  every  State  and  from  all 
types  of  enterprise.  We  have  55  different  Amer- 
ican universities  tackling  some  of  the  most  difficult 
aspects  of  the  job. 

There  have  been  a  dozen  or  more  groups  of 
senior  civic  leaders  from  all  walks  of  life  studying 
the  results.  They  all  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion: Do  more  of  it — do  it  better — and  don't  get 
discouraged. 

We  must  improve ;  we  must  marshal  the  efforts 
of  the  entire  free  world ;  we  must  search  for  better 
methods.  We  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  measure 
the  effoi't  in  dollars.  The  entire  mutual  security 
program  this  year  will  cost  less  than  one-fourth 
of  what  we  spend  each  year  on  liquor  and  tobacco. 

The  greatest  asset  we  can  pass  on  to  the  less 
developed  countries  is  knowledge.  Our  biggest 
bank  is  our  capacity  for  research.  We  must 
find  the  keys  to  unlock  more  of  nature's  secrets. 
We  must  learn  how  to  gain  from  the  smi,  the 
soil,  and  the  seas  more  energy,  more  foodstuffs, 
more  fresh  water  to  provide  for  the  rapid  popu- 
lation increase.  We  must  find  peaceful  ways  to 
heal  the  open  wounds  of  the  world. 
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As  it  is  in  the  tide  of  himian  affairs,  so  it  is  in 
world  affairs  that  nations  are  offered  moments 
for  greatness.  The  United  States,  with  its  part- 
ners in  the  free  world,  faces  such  a  moment.  The 
task  is  worthy  of  our  talents  and  our  faith.  It 
is  a  challenge  to  which  we  must  rise. 


Military  Sales  Agreement 
Concluded  With  Indonesia 

Press  release  475  dated  August  19 

The  United  States  and  Indonesia  have  con- 
cluded an  agreement  for  the  sale  to  Indonesia  of 
certain  militaiy  equipment  and  services. 

American  Ambassador  to  Indonesia  Howard  P. 
Jones  has  informed  the  Department  of  State  that 
an  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes  ^  took  place  at 
Djakarta  on  August  13  between  him  and  Foreign 
Minister  Subandrio,  according  to  wliich  the  U.S. 
Govermnent  will  sell  military  equipment,  ma- 
terials, and  services  to  the  Government  of  Indo- 
nesia for  payment  in  dollars  or  in  Indonesian 
rupiah.  The  types  and  quantities  of  equipment 
and  services  involved  will  be  determined  by  mu- 
tual agreement  between  the  two  countries. 

The  Government  of  Indonesia  affirmed  that  the 
equipment  and  services  purchased  will  be  used 
solely  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  security  and 
tlie  legitimate  national  self-defense  of  Indonesia 
in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  Indonesia  also 
undertook  not  to  relinquish  title  to  any  of  the 
equipment  or  services  purchased  under  the  agree-; 
ment  except  by  mutual  consent  of  the  two  Gov-I 
emments. 


U.S.  still  Awaiting  Soviet  Reply 

to  Proposals  on  Easing  Travel  Bans 

Press  release  476  dated  August  20 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

In  a  note  delivered  August  19,  1958,  to  the  So- 
viet Embassy  at  Washington,  the  Department  of 
State  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet  Government  has 
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faik'il  to  respond  to  U.S.  proposals  of  November 
1 1,  1957,  and  May  22,  1958,^  concerning  the  aboli- 
tion  or  casing  of  travel  restrictions  and  asked 
when  a  reply  to  these  proposals  might  be  expected. 
The  U.S.  note  also  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet 
(rovernment  stated  approximately  a  year  ago  that 
it  was  ready  to  discuss  the  easing  of  travel  restric- 
tions on  a  reciprocal  basis.  Since  that  time  there 
lias  been  neither  a  concrete  Soviet  proposal  nor  a 
resjionse  to  American  proposals  regarding  this 
matter. 


U.S.   NOTE   OF   AUGUST  19 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  has  the 
honor  to  refer  to  the  notes  of  November  11,  1957 
and  May  22,  1958  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  Ambassador  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  tirst  of  these  notes  the  Government  of 
tlie  United  States  proposed  the  mutual  abolition 
of  all  zones  in  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  which  are  closed  to  travel  or  visits  by  citi- 
zens of  the  other  country.    In  its  note  of  May  22, 
1958  the  Government  of  the  United  States  re- 
iterated its  tirm  preference  for  the  abolition  of 
closed  zones  and  stated  that  it  continues  to  await 
I     a  reply  to  its  proposal  of  November  11,  1957. 
With  the  objective  of  facilitating  an  agreement  to 
,     open  at  least  some  closed  areas,  the  Government  of 
I    the  United  States  also  stated  that  it  was  prepared 
to  carry  out  a  partial  easing  of  travel  restrictions 
.,     on  a  reciprocal  basis.     The  Government  of  the 
I    United  States  put  forward  concrete  projjosals  to 
this  end  which  included  an  offer  to  open  any 
areas  in  the  United  States  now  closed  to  Soviet 
travel    in   return   for  the  opening  to  American 
ij    travel  of  equivalent  Soviet  areas. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  not  yet  replied  to 
either  proposal  of  the  United  States,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  stated  in  a  note  dated  August  28,  1957  ^ 
that  it  was  ready  to  discuss  the  easing  of  travel 
restrictions  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  In  view  of  the 
stated  willingness  of  the  Soviet  Government  to 
discuss  the  easing  of  travel  restrictions,  the  Gov- 
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ei-nment  of  the  United  States  wishes  to  inquire 
when  a  reply  to  its  proposals  may  be  expected. 


U.S.  Policy  on  Nonrecognition 
of  Communist  China 

Press  release  459  dated  August  11 

Follovnng  is  the  text  of  a  memorandum,  sent  hy 
the  Departm,ent  of  State  to  its  missions  abroad  on 
United  States  policy  regarding  nonrecognition  of 
Communist  Ghitui.. 

Policy  toward  Communist  China  has  been  an 
important  issue  since  the  Communists  came  to 
power  there,  and  it  is  of  critical  significance  to  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  today.  In  the 
United  States  the  issue  is  a  very  real  one  to  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people.  As  a  result  of 
Korean  and  Chinese  Communist  aggression  in 
Korea,  the  United  States  suffered  142,000  casual- 
ties, brmging  tragedy  to  communities  all  over  the 
country.  Nevertheless,  despite  the  emotions  thus 
engendered  and  the  abhorrence  of  the  American 
people  for  the  brutality  and  utter  lack  of  morality 
of  Communist  systems,  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government  toward  China  has  necessarily 
been  based  on  objective  considerations  of  national 
interest.  It  also  reflects  a  continuing  appraisal 
of  all  available  facts. 

Basically  the  United  States  policy  of  not  ex- 
tending diplomatic  recognition  to  the  Communist 
regime  in  China  proceeds  from  the  conviction  that 
such  recognition  would  produce  no  tangible  bene- 
fits to  the  United  States  or  to  the  free  world  as 
a  whole  and  would  be  of  material  assistance  to 
Chinese  Communist  attempts  to  extend  Com- 
munist dominion  throughout  Asia.  It  is  not  an 
"inflexible"'  policy  which  cannot  be  altered  to  meet 
changed  conditions.  If  the  situation  in  the  Far 
East  were  so  to  change  in  its  basic  elements  as 
to  call  for  a  radically  different  evaluation  of  the 
threat  Chinese  Communist  policies  pose  to  United 
States  and  free-world  security  interests,  the 
United  States  would  of  course  readjust  its  present 
policies.  However,  the  course  of  events  in  the 
Far  East  since  the  establishment  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  in  1949  has  thus  far  confirmed 
the  United  States  view  that  its  interests  and  those 
of  the  free  world  are  best  served  by  withholding 
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diplomatic  recognition  from  the  regime  in  Pei- 
ping. 

The  basic  considerations  on  which  United  States 
policy  toward  China  rests  are  twofold.  First,  the 
Soviet  bloc,  of  which  Communist  China  is  an  im- 
portant part,  is  engaged  in  a  long-range  struggle 
to  destroy  the  way  of  life  of  the  free  countries  of 
the  world  and  bring  about  the  global  dominion  of 
communism.  The  Chinese  Communist  regime  has 
made  no  secret  of  its  fundamental  hostility  to  the 
United  States  and  the  free  woi-ld  as  a  whole  nor 
of  its  avowed  intention  to  effect  their  downfall. 
Today  its  defiance  of  and  attacks  on  the  non- 
Communist  world  have  reached  a  level  of  in- 
tensity that  has  not  been  witnessed  since  the 
Korean  war.  The  second  basic  factor  is  that 
East  Asia  is  peculiarly  vulnerable  to  the  Com- 
munist offensive  because  of  the  proximity  of  the 
free  countries  of  that  area  to  Communist  China, 
the  inexperience  in  self-government  of  those 
which  have  recently  won  their  independence, 
their  suspicions  of  the  West  inherited  from 
their  colonial  past,  and  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  changes  which  inevitably  accom- 
pany their  drive  toward  modernization. 

Tlie  Cliinese  Communists  see  the  victory  of  com- 
munism in  Asia  as  inevitable ;  and  now  that  they 
control  the  vast  population  and  territory  of  main- 
land China  they  are  utilizing  the  advantages  these 
give  to  encompass  their  ends.  Chinese  Communist 
leaders  have  shown  by  their  words  and  their  acts 
that  they  are  not  primarily  interested  in  promot- 
ing the  welfare  of  their  people  while  living  at 
peace  with  their  neighbors.  Their  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  extend  the  Communist  revolution  be- 
yond their  borders  to  the  rest  of  Asia  and  thence 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Liu  Shao-chi,  the  second- 
ranking  member  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 
has  said:  "The  most  fundamental  and  common 
duty  of  Communist  Party  members  is  to  establish 
communism  and  transform  the  present  world  into 
a  Communist  world."  Mao  Tse-tung  himself  has 
said  that  his  regime's  policy  is  "to  give  active  sup- 
port to  the  national  independence  and  liberation 
movements  in  countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America."  That  these  are  not  empty  words  was 
shown  by  Chinese  Communist  aggression  in  Korea 
and  provision  of  arms  and  other  assistance  to  the 
Commimist  rebels  in  Indochina. 

United  States  policy  in  Asia,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  is  to  promote  the  domestic  welfare  and  to 


strengthen  the  independence  of  free  nations.  Be- 
cause of  the  proximity  of  many  Asian  nations  to 
mainland  China  and  the  disparity  in  size  and 
power  between  them  and  Conununist  China,  this 
can  be  done  only  if  the  Communist  tlu-eat  is  neu- 
tralized. The  first  need  of  United  States  policy  in 
the  Far  East  is  to  deter  Communist  aggression, 
else  the  free  nations  would  be  in  grave  danger  of 
succumbing  to  Communist  pressures  before  they 
had  gathered  the  strength  with  which  to  resist 
them.  The  United  States  has  sought  to  accom- 
plish this  by  military  assistance  to  the  nations 
directly  in  the  path  of  Chinese  Conununist  expan- 
sion— Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Viet-Nam — and  by  a 
system  of  mutual  defense  arrangements  with  other 
nations  of  the  area.  We  have  been  successful  in 
this  effort,  and  since  1954  the  Chinese  Commimists 
have  not  been  able  to  make  further  gains  through 
the  open  use  of  military  force. 

The  measures  the  United  States  and  its  allies  in 
Asia  have  taken  to  preserve  the  security  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  area  are  of  vital  interest  to  the 
other  free  nations  of  the  world.  Loss  of  the  rest 
of  East  Asia  to  communism  could  have  a  dis- 
astrous effect  on  the  free  world's  ability  to  resist 
effectively  the  encroachments  of  communism  else- 
where. The  consequences  for  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  woidd  be  especially  serious.  Loss  of  the 
islands  of  the  West  Pacific  and  of  the  Southeast 
Asian  peninsula  would  isolate  these  coimtries  and 
place  them  in  a  strategically  exposed  and  danger- 
ous position. 

Efforts  to  halt  further  Communist  expansion 
cannot  be  confined  to  military  deterrence  alone. 
Countermeasures  against  Chinese  Commimist  sub- 
version and  political  infiltration  are  equally  neces- 
sary. This  is  especially  so  as,  since  1955,  Peiping 
has  increasingly  resorted  to  propaganda,  subver- 
sion, "people's  diplomacy,"  and  political  maneu- 
vering in  its  dealings  with  its  Asian  neighbors. 
Peiping  seeks  to  win  by  this  means  what  it 
apparently  does  not  dare  attempt  tlirough  military 
conquest.  The  United  States  therefore  considers 
that  in  preserving  the  peace  and  security  of  Asia 
it  is  as  important  to  be  alert  to  the  threat  of  sub- 
version as  to  that  of  open  military  attack. 

In  the  effort  to  block  Peiping's  attempts  to  ex- 
tend Communist  rule  in  Asia  the  witliliolding  of 
diplomatic  recognition  is  an  important  factor. 
The  extension  of  diplomatic  recognition  by  a  great 
power  nonnally  carries  with  it  not  only  increased 
access  to  international  councils  but  enhanced  in- 
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teniatioiial  standing  and  prestige  as  well.  Denial 
of  recognition  on  the  other  hand  is  a  positive 
handicap  to  the  regime  affected  and  one  which 
makes  it  that  much  the  more  difficult  for  it  to 
pursue  its  foreign  policies  with  success.  One  basic 
purpose  of  United  States  nonrecognition  of  Com- 
munist China  is  to  deny  it  these  advantages  and 
to  that  extent  limit  its  ability  to  threaten  the 
security  of  the  area. 

In  the  case  of  China  there  are  special  considera-^y 
tions  which  influence  United  States  policy  with 
regard  to  recognition.  For  one  thing,  although 
tlie  Cliinese  Communists  have  seized  the  prepon- 
derant bulk  of  Cliina,  they  have  not  completed 
their  conquest  of  the  country.  The  generally 
recognized  legitimate  Government  of  China  con- 
tinues to  exist  and  in  Taiwan  is  steadily  develop- 
ing its  political,  economic,  and  military  strength. 
The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  con- 
trols the  strategic  island  of  Taiwan  and  through 
its  possession  of  a  sizable  military  force — one  of 
the  largest  on  the  side  of  the  free  world  in  Asia — 
presents  a  significant  deterrent  to  renewed  Chi- 
nese Communist  aggression.  Recognition  of 
Communist  China  by  the  United  States  would 
seriously  cripple,  if  not  destroy  altogether,  that 
Government.  On  the  other  hand,  continued 
United  States  recognition  and  support  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  enables  it  to  challenge  the  claim 
of  the  Chinese  Communists  to  represent  the  Chi- 
nese people  and  keeps  alive  the  hopes  of  those 
Chinese  who  are  determined  eventually  to  free 
their  country  of  Communist  rule. 

Recognition  of  Communist  China  by  the 
United  States  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  other  free  governments  of  Asia  which  could 
be  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  the  fi"ee  world  in 
tliat  part  of  the  world.  Those  nations  which  are 
closely  allied  to  the  United  States  and  are  striv- 
ing to  maintain  their  independence  on  the  perim- 
eter of  Chinese  Conmiunist  power,  especially 
Korea  and  Viet-Nam,  would  be  profoundly  con- 
fused and  demoralized.  They  would  interpret 
such  action  as  abandomnent  of  their  cause  by  the 
United  States.  They  might  reason  that  their  only 
hope  for  survival  lay  in  desperate  measures,  not 
caring  whether  these  threatened  the  peace  of  the 
area  and  the  world.  Governments  further  re- 
moved from  the  borders  of  China  would  see  in 
American  recognition  of  Communist  China  the 
first  step  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States 
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from  the  Far  East.  Witliout  the  support  of  the 
United  States  they  woidd  be  unable  long  to  defy 
the  will  of  Peiping;  and  some  would  probably 
conclude  that  their  wisest  coui-se  would  be  speed- 
ily to  seek  the  best  terms  obtainable  from  Peiping. 
Needless  to  say,  these  developments  would  place 
the  entire  free  world  position  in  Asia  in  the 
gravest  peril. 

Another  special  consideration  in  the  case  of 
China  is  that  large  and  influential  "overseas" 
Chinese  communities  exist  in  most  of  the  coim- 
tries  of  Southeast  Asia.  The  effoi-ts  of  these 
countries  to  build  healthy  free  societies  and  to 
develop  their  economies  would  be  seriously  re- 
tarded if  these  commmiities  were  to  fall  under 
the  sway  of  the  Chinese  Communists ;  and  a  grave 
threat  of  Communist  subversion  through  these 
overseas  comramiities  would  arise.  Recognition 
of  Communist  Chma  by  the  United  States  and 
the  decline  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Republic  of 
China  which  would  inevitably  result  would  have 
such  a  profound  psychological  effect  on  the  over- 
seas Chinese  that  it  would  make  inevitable  the 
transfer  of  the  loyalties  of  large  numbers  to  the 
Communist  side.  Tliis  in  turn  would  undermine 
the  ability  of  the  host  countries  to  resist  the 
pressures  tending  to  promote  the  expansion  of 
Chinese  Communist  influence  and  power. 

Still  another  factor  which  must  be  considered 
in  the  case  of  China  is  the  effect  which  recognition 
of  the  Communist  regime  would  have  on  the 
United  Nations.  Recognition  of  Peiping  by  the 
United  States  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  seating 
of  Peiping  in  that  body.  In  the  view  of  the  United 
States  this  would  vitiate,  if  not  destroy,  the 
United  Nations  as  an  instrument  for  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace.  The  Korean  war 
was  the  first  and  most  important  effort  to  halt 
aggression  through  collective  action  in  the  United 
Nations.  For  Communist  China,  one  of  the  parties 
against  which  the  effort  of  the  United  Nations  was 
directed,  to  be  seated  in  the  United  Nations  while 
still  unpurged  of  its  aggression  and  defying  the 
will  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea  would  amount 
to  a  confession  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Nations  and  would  greatly  reduce  the  prospects 
for  future  successful  action  by  the  United  Nations 
against  aggression.  Moreover,  the  Republic  of 
China  is  a  charter  member  in  good  standing  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  its  representatives  there  have 
contributed  importantly  to  the  constructive  work 
of  that  organization.    If  the  representatives  of  the 
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Chinese  Communist  regime  were  to  be  seated  in 
their  place  and  given  China's  veto  in  the  Security 
Council,  the  ability  of  that  body  in  the  future  to 
discharge  the  responsibility  it  has  under  the 
charter  for  the  maintaining  of  international  peace 
and  security  would  be  seriously  impaired. 

Those  who  advocate  recognition  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  often  assume  that  by  the  standards 
of  international  law  applied  to  such  cases  the 
Peiping  regime  is  "entitled"  to  diplomatic  recog- 
nition. In  the  view  of  the  United  States 
diplomatic  recognition  is  a  privilege  and  not 
a  right.  Moreover,  the  United  States  con- 
siders that  diplomatic  recognition  is  an  in- 
strument of  national  policy  which  it  is  both 
its  right  and  its  duty  to  use  in  tlie  enlightened 
self-interest  of  the  nation.  However,  there  is  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  even  by  the  tests  often  cited  in 
international  law  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
qualifies  for  diplomatic  recognition.  It  does  not 
rule  all  China,  and  there  is  a  substantial  force  in 
being  which  contests  its  claim  to  do  so.  The 
Chinese  Communist  Party,  which  holds  mainland 
China  in  its  grip,  is  a  tiny  minority  comprising 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  Chinese  people,  and  the 
regimentation,  brutal  repression,  and  forced 
sacrifices  that  have  characterized  its  rule  have 
resulted  in  extensive  popular  unrest.  To  para- 
phrase Thomas  Jefferson's  dictum,  this  regime 
certainly  does  not  represent  "the  will  of  the  popu- 
lace, substantially  declared."  Finally,  it  has 
shown  no  intention  to  honor  its  international  obli- 
gations. One  of  its  first  acts  was  to  abrogate  the 
treaties  of  the  Republic  of  China,  except  those  it 
chose  to  continue.  On  assuming  power  it  carried 
out  a  virtual  confiscation  without  compensation 
of  the  properties  of  foreign  nationals,  including 
immense  British  investments  notwithstanding  the 
United  Kingdom's  prompt  recognition  of  it.  It 
lias  failed  to  honor  various  commitments  entered 
into  since,  including  various  provisions  of  the 
Korean  armistice  and  the  Geneva  accord  on  Viet- 
Nam  and  Laos,  as  well  as  the  agreed  announcement 
of  September  1955  by  which  it  pledged  itself  to 
permit  all  Americans  in  China  to  return  home 
"expeditiously."  ^ 

The  United  States  policy  toward  recognition  of 
Communist  China  is  then  based  on  a  carefully 
considered   judgment    of    the   national    interest. 


»  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  19,  1955,  p.  456. 
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Nonrecognition  of  Peiping  coupled  with  continued 
recognition  and  support  of  the  Republic  of  China 
facilitates  the  accomplishment  of  United  States 
policy  objectives  in  the  Far  East.  Recognition 
of  Peiping  would  seriously  hinder  accomplishment 
of  these  objectives  and  would  facilitate  the  advance 
of  Communist  power  in  Asia. 

In  the  process  of  determining  its  policy  toward 
China  the  United  States  has  taken  into  account 
the  various  statements  and  arguments  advanced 
by  proponents  of  extending  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion to  Peiping.  One  of  the  most  commonly  ad- 
vanced reasons  for  recognition  is  that  reality  must 
be  "recognized"  and  600  million  people  cannot 
be  "ignored."  While  superficially  appealing,  both 
statements  themselves  overlook  the  realities  of 
the  situation.  United  States  policy  is,  of  course, 
based  on  full  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  is  currently  in  control 
of  mainland  China.  However,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  diplomatic  relations  with  a  regime  in 
order  to  deal  with  it.  Without  extending  diplo- 
matic recognition  the  United  States  has  partici- 
pated in  extended  negotiations  with  Chinese  Com- 
munist representatives,  in  the  Korean  and  Indo- 
china armistice  negotiations,  and  more  recently 
in  the  ambassadorial  talks  in  Geneva.  Similarly, 
United  States  policy  in  no  sense  "ignores"  the  ex- 
istence and  the  aspirations  of  the  Chinese  people. 
Its  attitude  toward  the  people  of  China  remains 
what  it  historically  has  been,  one  of  friendship 
and  sympathetic  understanding.  It  is  nonethe- 
less clear  that  our  friendship  for  the  Chinese 
people  must  not  be  permitted  to  blind  us  to  the 
threat  to  our  security  which  the  Communist 
regime  in  China  now  presents.  Moreover,  the 
United  States  is  convinced  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime  does  not  represent  the  true  will 
or  aspirations  of  the  Chinese  people  and  that  our 
policy  of  withholding  recognition  from  it  is  in 
actuality  in  their  ultimate  interest. 

It  is  sometimes  contended  that  by  recognition  of 
Communist  China  it  would  be  possible  to  exert 
leverage  on  the  Peiping  regime  which  might 
ultimately  be  successful  in  weakening  or  even 
breaking  the  bond  with  Moscow.  Unfortunately 
there  is  no  evidence  to  support  this  belief,  and  there 
are  important  reasons  why  it  is  unlikely.  The  al- 
liance between  Moscow  and  Peiping  is  one  of  long 
standing ;  it  traces  its  origin  to  the  very  founding 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  in  1921,  in  which 
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representatives  of  the  Comintern  j^layed  an  im- 
portant role.  It  is  based  on  a  common  ideology 
and  on  mutually  held  objectives  with  respect  to 
the  non-Communist  world.  All  recent  evidence 
points  to  the  closeness  of  the  tie  between  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  the  U.S.S.R.  rather  than 
in  the  other  direction.  The  Chinese  Communists 
were  outspoken  in  championing  the  armed  inter- 
vention of  the  Soviets  in  Hungary  and  have  given 
uuqualitied  endorsement  to  the  execution  of  Nagy 
anil  the  other  leaders  of  the  Hungarian  revolt. 
They  were  also  leaders  in  the  recent  Communist- 
bloc  attack  on  Yugoslavia  for  its  attempts  to 
pursue  national  policies  independent  of  Kremlin 
control.  These  and  other  facts  make  it  apparent 
that  the  two  partners  in  the  Sino-Soviet  alliance 
clearly  realize  their  mutual  dependence  and  attach 
great  importance  to  bloc  unity  vis-a-vis  tl\e  free 
world. 

Furthermore,  the  alliance  with  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
a  special  importance  for  the  Chinese  Communists 
since  it  provides  them  with  a  dependable  source 
of  arms  and  military  supplies.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munist leaders,  including  Mao  Tse-timg  himself, 
came  to  power  through  their  command  of  military 
force.  They  are  therefore  keenly  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  military  force  to  keep  themselves 
in  power  against  domestic  and  external  opposition 
and  to  achieve  the  goals  of  their  foreign  policy. 
It  is  scarcely  credible  that  they  would  dare  risk 
any  course  of  action  which  could  lead  to  loss  of 
their  source  of  military  supplies.  For  this  rea- 
son alone  it  would  seem  unrealistic  to  believe  that 
recognition  of  Peiping  by  the  United  States  or  any 
other  leading  nation  would  have  the  eifect  of 
tempting  the  Chinese  Communists  to  play  a 
"Titoist"  role. 

In  fact,  the  opposite  is  quite  likely  to  be  the  re- 
sult. "Were  the  United  States  to  grant  diplomatic 
recognition  to  Peiping — with  all  that  this  would 
entail  by  way  of  enhanced  international  pres- 
tige— its  leaders  would  most  likely  feel  confirmed 
in  the  correctness  of  their  policies  and  the  advan- 
tages of  continued  close  cooperation  with  Moscow. 

It  is  often  alleged  that  recognition  of  Commu- 
nist China  is  a  necessary  step  in  expanding  trade 
relations  with  that  country.  For  the  United 
States  this  is  of  course  not  a  consideration,  since 
the  United  States  embargoes  trade  with  Peiping 
.under  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Korean  war.  But  even  for  countries 
which  do  desire  to  expand  trade  with  mainland 


China  tlie  facts  do  not  support  the  contention  that 
trade  is  dependent  on  recognition.  To  the  con- 
trary, Great  Britain,  which  recognized  Commu- 
nist China  m  1950,  has  found  that  she  buys  more 
goods  from  Communist  China  than  Communist 
China  buys  from  her.  West  Germany  on  the 
other  hand  does  not  recognize  Peiping  and  enjoys 
a  favorable  trade  balance  with  the  mainland 
China.  In  any  case,  trade  opportunities  with 
Communist  China  are  severely  limited  by  a  short- 
age of  foreign  exchange  which  is  likely  to  persist 
for  many  years  to  come.  Moreover,  such  trade 
would  always  be  at  the  mercy  of  Communist  poli- 
cies. Peiping  uses  trade  as  a  means  of  exerting 
pressure  on  the  trading  partner  whenever  it  deems 
this  to  be  expedient.  A  striking  example  is  the 
case  of  Japan,  where  the  Chinese  Communists  re- 
cently retaliated  against  Japanese  refusal  to  make 
certain  political  concessions  by  cutting  off  all 
trade  and  even  canceling  contracts  which  had  al- 
ready been  entered  into.  It  would  therefore 
seem  that  over  the  long  run  the  advantages  of 
trade  with  Peiping  will  prove  more  ephemeral 
than  real. 

An  argument  often  heard  is  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  are  here  "to  stay";  that  they  will 
have  to  be  recognized  sooner  or  later;  and  that  it 
would  be  the  course  of  wisdom  to  bow  to  the  in- 
evitable now  rather  than  be  forced  to  do  so  un- 
gracefully at  a  later  date.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist regime  is  on  the  verge  of  collapse ;  but  there 
is  equally  no  reason  to  accept  its  present  rule  in 
mainland  China  as  permanent.  In  fact,  unmis- 
takable signs  of  dissatisfaction  and  unrest  in  Com- 
mmiist  China  have  appeared  in  the  "ideological 
remodeling"  and  the  mass  campaign  against 
"rightists"  which  have  been  in  progress  during 
the  past  year.  Dictatorships  often  create  an  illu- 
sion of  permanence  from  the  very  fact  that  they 
suppress  and  still  all  opposition,  and  that  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
The  United  States  holds  the  view  that  commu- 
nism's rule  in  China  is  not  permanent  and  that  it 
one  day  will  pass.  By  withholding  diplomatic 
recognition  from  Peiping  it  seeks  to  hasten  that 
passing. 

In  public  discussions  of  China  policy  one  of  the 
proposals  that  has  attracted  widest  attention  is 
that  known  as  the  "two  Chinas  solution."  Briefly, 
advocates  of  this  arrangement  propose  that  the 
Chinese  Commmiist  regime  be  recognized  as  the 
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government,  of  mainland  China  while  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Taipei  remains  as  the  legal  govern- 
ment of  Taiwan.  They  argue  that  this  approach 
to  the  Chinese  problem  has  the  merit  of  granting 
the  Communists  only  what  they  already  control 
while  retaining  for  the  free  world  the  militarily 
strategic  bastion  of  Taiwan.  However,  it  over- 
looks or  ignores  certain  facts  of  basic  importance. 
The  Republic  of  China  would  not  accept  any 
diminution  of  its  sovereignty  over  China  and 
could  be  expected  to  resist  such  an  arrangement 
with  all  the  means  at  its  disposal.  If  a  "two 
Chinas  solution"  were  to  be  forcefully  imposed 
against  its  will,  that  Government's  effectiveness  as 
a  loyal  ally  to  the  free-world-cause  would  be  de- 
stroyed. Peiping,  too,  would  reject  such  an 
arrangement.  In  fact,  over  the  past  year  Chinese 
Communist  propaganda  has  repeatedly  and  stri- 
dently denomiced  the  "two  Chinas"  concept  and, 
ironically,  has  been  accusing  the  United  States 
Government  of  attempting  to  put  it  into  effect. 
Peiping  attaches  great  importance  to  the  eventual 
acquisition  of  Taiwan  and  has  consistently  re- 
served what  it  calls  its  "right"  to  seize  Taiwan  by 
force  if  other  means  fail.  There  is  no  prospect 
that  it  would  ever  acquiesce  in  any  arrangement 
which  would  lead  to  the  permanent  detachment  of 
Taiwan  from  China. 

The  "two  Chinas"  concept  is  bitterly  opposed 
by  both  Peiping  and  Taipei.  Hence,  even  if  such 
a  solution  could  be  imposed  by  outside  authority, 
it  would  not  be  a  stable  one.  Constant  policing 
would  be  required  to  avert  its  violent  overthrow 
by  one  side  or  the  other. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  nonrecognition  of 
Peiping  tends  to  martyrize  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists, thereby  enabling  them  to  pose,  especially 
before  Asian  neutralists,  as  an  innocent  and  in- 
jured party.  It  would  be  impossible  to  deny  that 
there  is  some  truth  in  this.  But  this  disad- 
vantage is  far  outweighed  by  the  disadvantages 
that  would  result  from  following  the  opposite 
course.  It  is  surely  better  that  some  neutralists, 
who  are  either  unable  or  imwilling  to  comprehend 
the  thx'eat  inherent  in  Chinese  Communist  policies, 
mistakenly  consider  Peiping  unjustly  treated  than 
that  the  allies  of  the  United  States  in  xVsia,  who 
are  the  first  line  of  defense  against  Chinese  Com- 
munist expansion,  should  be  confused  and  de- 
moralized by  what  to  them  could  only  appear  to 
be  a  betrayal  of  the  common  cause. 
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U.S.  Reports  on  East-West  Exchanges 


Press  release  483  dated  August  22 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Department  of  State  on  August  22  issued 
a  summary  of  progress  for  the  fii-st  6  months  of 
the  East- West  exchange  agreement  concluded  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  earlier  this  year.^ 

The  agreement  on  exchanges  between  the  two 
countries  in  cultui-al,  educational,  and  technical 
fields  over  a  2-year  period  was  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  January  27  by  Ambassador  William 
S.  B.  Lacy,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and 
Ambassador  Georgi  N.  Zaroubin  for  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  summary,  prepared  by  Ambassador  Lacy, 
reports  the  exchanges  to  date  which  have  con- 
formed to  the  principle  of  reciprocity.  This  is  at 
the  heart  of  the  exchange  agreement.  Although, 
at  one  time  or  another,  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union  may  be  in  the  position  of  having 
completed  more  exchange  visits — and  this  happens 
to  be  the  case  in  respect  to  the  United  States  at  the 
moment — reciprocity  will  be  accomplished  during 
the  2-year  period. 

Exchanges  have  been  effected  in  four  specific 
areas :  science  and  technology ;  education ;  cultural 
manifestations  and  atUetics;  and  infoi-mation  and 
films.  The  interchanges  are  designed  as  a  means 
of  improving  mutual  understanding  between  the 
peoples  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
On  the  United  States  side,  the  exchanges  are 
largely  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  non- 
governmental organizations. 


TEXT  OF  REPORT 

Science  and  Technology 

Interchanges  between  specialists  in  science  and 
industrial  teclmology  have  been  numerous.  A  19- 
man  delegation  of  American  steel  experts  has  sur- 
veyed the  Soviet  steel  industry,  and  10  industrial- 
ists of  the  plastics  industry  have  spent  30  days  in 


'  For  text  of  agreement,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  17,  1958, 
p.  243. 
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the  Soviet  Union.  Foui-  agricultural  delegations, 
organized  by  the  Department  of  Agi-iculture,  are 
presently  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Reciprocally,  the  Soviet 
delegations  in  steel  and  plastics  are  expected  in 
the  early  fall,  and  at  least  three  Soviet  agricultural 
delegations  will  tour  the  United  States  in  the  late 
summer.  A  group  of  American  women  doctore 
visited  the  Soviet  Union  in  May  and  Jmie,  and 
preparations  are  being  made  for  exchanges  of 
thi"ee  medical  delegations,  to  visit  the  U.S.  and 
U.S.S.E.  in  the  last  quarter  of  1958.  Reciprocal 
exchanges  in  housing  techniques,  phaniiaceutical 
manufacture,  prestressed  concrete,  and  automation 
have  alread}'  taken  place. 

Since  conclusion  of  the  agreement,  Soviet  na- 
tionals have  attended  11  scientific  meetings  in  this 
country,  while  American  scientists  have  partici- 
pated in  4  conferences  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Large 
American  delegations  of  architects,  astronomers, 
and  IGY  scientists  have  attended  international 
meetings  in  the  U.S.S.R.  this  summer.  Dr.  Det- 
lev  W.  Bronk,  president  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  will  discuss  further  reciprocal  ex- 
changes of  research  scholars  and  scientists  with 
the  president  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  the  near  future.  This  is  expected  to  lead  to 
longer  term  research  studies  in  both  countries  by 
Soviet  and  American  scholars.  Contacts  between 
scientists,  doctors,  and  technicians  are  a  key  ele- 
ment in  the  exchange  program,  whether  that  con- 
tact takes  place  in  this  country  or  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Education 

Four  delegations  of  American  scholars  and  edu- 
cators have  already  visited  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  last  6  months.  Eight  American  university 
presidents  were  included  in  a  group  investigating 
higher  education.  The  Commi.ssioner  of  Educa- 
tion and  other  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of- 
ficials studied  Soviet  secondary  education  and 
liave  produced  a  widely  publicized  and  important 
report.  A  group  of  six  American  professors 
spent  3  weeks  studying  the  teaching  of  the  liberal 
arts  and  an  equivalent  delegation  has  discussed 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  with 
their  Soviet  colleagues.  The  reciprocal  visits  will 
take  place  in  the  fall  when  three  Soviet  delega- 
tions in  education  will  be  in  this  country,  visiting 
our  universities,  colleges,  and  schools. 

Forty  American  undergraduates  are  touring  the 


U.S.S.R.  this  summer  under  the  agi-eement,  and 
20  Soviet  youths  are  seeing  many  facets  of  life  in 
this  comitry.  Six  youth-newspaper  editors  on 
both  sides  have  already  been  exchanged.  Plans 
are  well  advanced  for  the  matriculation  of  20 
Americans  in  Soviet  universities  this  fall.  An 
equal  number  of  Soviet  students  will  study  here 
in  seven  of  our  universities.  Reciprocal  ex- 
change of  students  and  educators  can  have  last- 
ing effects. 

Cultural  Manifestations  and  Athletics 

Cultural  and  athletic  exchanges  have  been  more 
publicized  than  those  taking  place  under  other 
sections  of  tiie  agreement.  The  Moiseyev  Dance 
Company  had  a  successful  American  tour,  accom- 
panied by  excellent  press  notices.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra's 
concerts  in  the  Soviet  Union  this  spring  were  re- 
ceived, like  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1956,  "with 
great  delight  and  enthusiasm."  Three  American 
artists,  singers  Blanche  Thebom  and  Leonard 
Warren  and  conductor  Leopold  Stokowski,  have 
had  successful  appearances  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  while 
two  ovitstanding  Soviet  performers,  pianist  Emil 
Gilels  and  violinist  Leonid  Kogan,  have  toured 
this  country.  American  participation  in  the 
Tchaikovsky  Competition  resulted  in  Van  Cli- 
burn's  triumph  which,  more  than  any  single  cul- 
tural event,  demonstrated  the  quality  of  American 
musicians  to  millions  of  Soviet  citizens.  Ameri- 
can men's  and  women's  basketball  teams,  the 
Washington  University  crew,  a  hockey  team,  and 
a  70-member  track  and  field  team,  chosen  by  com- 
petition, have  been  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  while  Soviet 
wrestlers  and  weightlifters  have  competed  here. 
All  these  events  have  been  accompanied  by  ex- 
pressions on  both  sides  of  appreciation  and  good 
will. 

Information,  Tourism,  and  Films 

Regarding  film  exchanges,  American  repre- 
sentatives are  scheduled  to  resume  negotiations  in 
Moscow  in  September.  Agreement  in  principle 
has  already  been  reached  on  a  number  of  points, 
and  lists  of  films  have  been  exchanged. 

Exchanges  of  exhibits,  including  an  exhibit  on 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  and  an  exhibit 
in  "science,  technology,  and  culture"  are  under 
discussion. 

Arrangements  have  been  concluded  by  HEW  to 
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exchange   textbooks    and    university   and    school 
curricula. 

In  radio  and  television,  American  companies 
have  submitted  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  comprehen- 
sive lists  of  progi-ams  for  sale  or  exchange.  The 
Department  has  delivered  documentaries  on  TV 
film  for  selection  by  the  Soviets. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  3,000  tourists  will  visit 
the  Soviet  Union  this  summer;  these  include 
Americans  from  every  walk  of  life.  A  few  Soviet 
tourists  will  be  in  the  United  States  in  the  late 
summer,  and  American  Express  has  opened  an 
office  in  Moscow  to  facilitate  tourist  traffic. 


U.S.  To  Reduce  Controls 
on  Exports  to  Soviet  Bloc 

The  Department  of  Commerce  on  August  14 
announced  that  significant  changes  are  being 
made  in  U.S.  export  controls  as  a  result  of  agree- 
ments reached  in  recent  consultations  between  the 
United  States  and  friendly  foreign  countries. 

These  changes  will  lead  to  a  net  reduction  of 
U.S.  controls.    There  will  also  be  additions  to  the 
list  of  controlled  commodities  as  a  result  of  free- 
world  scientific  and  tecluiological  progress.    The 
agreements  reached  are  recommendations  to  the 
participating  governments  for  minimum  levels  of 
control.    Decisions  as  to  the  level  of  U.S.  controls 
will  take  additional  time.     These  new  agreements 
followed  a  review  of  international  strategic  con- 
trols, which  took  place  at  Paris  during  the  past 
5  months  between  the  United  States  and  14  other 
nations  of  the  free  world.    The  international  con- 
trols apply  to  all  countries  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 
The  principal  aim  of  U.S.  export  controls  is 
to  prevent  export  of  goods  which  would  build 
up  the  Sino-Soviet  war  machine.     This  policy 
will  continue,  and  the  total  U.S.  embargo  against 
shipments  to  Commmiist  China,  north  Korea,  and 
north  Viet-Nam  remains  unchanged. 

Up  to  now,  the  Department's  Bureau  of  For- 
eign Commerce  generally  has  denied  Soviet-bloc 
applications  to  export  goods  listed  on  its  Positive 
List  of  Commodities.  Since  the  list  is  currently 
being  revised,  BFC  is  not  now  able  to  advise  ex- 
porters specifically  in  advance  as  to  which  items 
are  likely  to  be  approved  for  export  to  Eastern 
Europe. 
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President  Reduces  Tariff  Rate 
on  Imported  Hatters'  Fur 


White  House  press  release  dated  August  14 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  on  August  14  issued  a  proclama- 
tion carrying  out  the  recommendation  of  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  with  respect  to 
the  tariff  rate  on  imported  hatters'  fur.  Under  the 
President's  proclamation,  the  tariff  rate  on  im- 
ported hatters'  fur  will  be  15  percent  ad  valorem. 

As  a  result  of  an  escape-clause  action  in  1952, 
the  rate  of  duty  on  hatters'  fur  was  changed  from 
15  percent  ad  valorem  to  47.5  cents  per  pound 
(but  not  less  than  15  percent  nor  more  than  35 
percent    ad    valorem).^      Subsequently,    develop- 
ments in  the  hatters'  fur  trade  were  periodically 
reviewed  by  the  Tariff  Commission  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Executive  Order  10401  to  determine 
whether  and  to  what  extent  the  tariff  modification 
of  1952  need  be  continued  in  order  to  prevent  seri- 
ous injury  or  the  threat  of  serious  injury  to  the 
domestic  industries  producing  hatters"  fur.    The 
Commission,  on  its  own  motion,  decided  on  Febru- 
ary 4, 1958,  to  institute  a  formal  investigation.    It 
reported  to  the  President  on  June  26,  1958,  its 
unanimous  finding  that  the  modification  of  the 
tariff  concession  was  no  longer  necessary. 


PROCLAMATION  3255' 


Restoration  of  Trade  Agreement  Concession  and  Re- 
duced RATE  OF  Duty  With  Respect  to  Hatters'  Fur- 
Termination  OF  Proclamation  No.  2960' 

1  whereas,  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  him 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes,  including  section 
350(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  t. 
1351)  the  President,  on  October  30,  1947,  entered  into 
a  trade  agreement  with  certain  foreign  countries,  which 
consists  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
and  the  related  Protocol  of  Provisional  Application 
thereof,  together  with  the  Final  Act  Adopted  at  the 
Conclusion  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  Preparatory 
Committee  of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Employment  (61  Stat.  (Parts  5  and  6)  A  7,  A  11,  and 


ii 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  21, 1952,  p.  96. 

"  23  Fed.  Reg.  6372. 

=  17  F.  R.  187,  265 ;  3  CFR,  1952  Supp.,  p.  18.     [Footnote 

in  original.] 
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A  20nO),  and  by  Proclamation  No.  2761A  of  Det-einber 
1(),  1!»47  {'.i  CFR,  t;)4:i-l!MS  Comp.,  p.  VM)),  pioclaiiiied 
such  niodilications  of  existing  duties  and  other  import 
restrictions  of  the  I'nited  States  and  .such  continuance 
of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  of  articles  im- 
ported into  the  I'nited  States  as  were  then  found  to  be 
re(iuired  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  such  trade  agreement 
on  and  after  January  1,  11)48 : 

2.  Whereas  item  1520  in  Tart  1  of  Schedule  XX 
(Geneva-li>47)  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariff.s  and 
Trade  read  as  follows : 


Tariff  .4ct 

of  1930, 
paragraph 

Description  of  Product 

Rate  of  Duty 

1520 

Hatters'  furs,  or  furs  not  on  the 
sliin,  prepared  for  hatters'  use, 
including  fur  skins  carroted. 

15%  ad  val. 

.3.  Whereas,  after  investigation  and  rejiort  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  pursuant  to 
section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951 
(19  U.  S.  C.  1364),  the  President  by  Proclamation  No.  2960 
of  January  5,  1952  (3  CFR,  19.52  Supp.,  p.  18),  invoked 
.\rticle  XIX  of  the  General  Agreement  and  modified  the 
tariff  concession  therein  with  respect  to  the  products 
descril>ed  in  the  said  item  1520  by  substituting  for  the 
rate  "IS^o  ad  val."  the  rate  "471/2^  per  lb.,  but  not  less 
than  15%  nor  more  than  35%  ad  val.",  effective  Febru- 
ary 9.  1952; 

4.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  Proclamation  No.  2960,  since 
February  9,  1952,  the  products  described  in  item  1520 
have  been  subject  to  the  rate  of  duty  of  47%  cents  per 
pound,  but  not  less  than  15  per  cent  nor  more  than  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem  ;  and 

.5.  Whereas,  after  investigation,  including  a  hearing, 
pursuant  to  paragraph  2  of  Executive  Order  No.  10401  of 
October  14,  1952  (3  CFR,  1952  Supp.,  p.  105),  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  has  reported  to  me  its  finding 
that  the  modification  of  the  concession  as  set  forth  in  the 
third  recital  of  this  proclamation  by  Proclamation  No.  2960 
no  longer  remains  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  or  remedy 
serious  injury  or  the  threat  thereof  to  the  domestic  indus- 
try producing  products  like  or  directly  competitive  with 
the  products  described  in  item  1520  and  has  recommended 
that  the  original  concession,  as  set  forth  in  the  second 
recital  of  this  proclamation,  be  restored  in  full : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under 
the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  350  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951.  as  amended,  and  of  Article  XIX  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  do  hereby 
terminate  the  said  Proc-lamation  No.  2960,  effective  at  the 
close  of  business  September  13,  1958,  to  the  end  that  item 
1520  as  originally  set  forth  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX 
(Geneva-1947)  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 


Trade  shall  thereafter  be  applied  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  said  Proclamation  No.  2761A  of  Decem- 
ber 16,  1947. 

Ix  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  liave  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

DoisTE  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  fourteenth  day  of 
August  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 

[SEAL]  dred  and  fifty-eight,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty-third. 


/CJ  CJL»-^L^'ZuLf-<j-^  Ayio^^ 


By  the  President : 

Christian   A.   Herter, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


U.S.  To  Open  Information  Center 
at  Canadian  Exhibition 

The  Department  of  Commerce  announced  on 
August  14  the  first  participation  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition, 
which  has  been  held  annually  at  Toronto  since 
1879.  The  80th  Canadian  National  Exhibition, 
with  an  expected  attendance  of  3  million  tourists 
and  buisinessmen,  will  be  open  to  the  public  Au- 
gust 20  through  September  6. 

A  U.S.  Information  Center  is  scheduled  to  be 
opened  officially  on  August  18  by  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Canada  Livingston  T.  Merchant.  August 
18  and  19  have  been  set  aside  at  the  exhibition  as 
special  "businessmen's  days"  of  consultation. 

The  purpose  of  the  center  is  to  supply  informa- 
tion on  the  U.S.  market  and  to  extend  consulta- 
tive service  on  specific  trade  problems.  It  will  con- 
tain two  private  conference  offices,  a  general  recep- 
tion area  with  grajjhic  panels,  and  a  reading  room 
containing  an  extensive  commercial  library  of 
magazines  and  publications  contributed  for  gov- 
ernment use  by  the  U.S.  business  community.  The 
graphic  displays  point  up  the  partnership  be- 
tween two  nations  in  friendship,  commerce,  and 
navigation,  as  demonstrated  by  tourism,  intra- 
contmental  highways  and  railroads,  and  the  re- 
cently opened  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway.  Empha- 
sis is  placed  on  the  "independence  plus  interde- 
pendence" of  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
which,  as  each  other's  best  customers  in  trade  and 
the  exchange  of  tourists,  are  being  brought  con- 
stantly closer  together  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  greater  economic  opportunity. 
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In  1957  the  United  States  received  $3  billion 
worth  of  Canada's  $5  billion  total  export  trade. 
Canada  imported  goods  valued  at  $5.6  billion,  and 
$1  billion  of  that  total  came  from  the  United 
States.  Taking  second  place  among  Canada's 
most  active  trading  partners  is  the  United  King- 
dom, followed  by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, Venezuela,  and  Japan.  Among  Canada's 
leading  exports  to  the  United  States  are  news- 
print, woodpulp,  lumber,  metals,  crude  petroleum, 
whisky,  and  fish.  In  exchange,  Canada  imports 
electric  apparatus,  iron  and  steel  manufactures, 
and  many  types  of  machinery,  including  tractors 
and  automotive  parts. 


U.S.  Employees  Transferring  to  IAEA 
To  Retain  Civil-Service  Rights 

WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  26 

The  President  has  issued  an  Executive  order 
implementing  the  provisions  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Participation  Act  of  August  27, 
1957,  with  respect  to  the  reemployment  rights  and 
protection  of  employee  benefits  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment personnel  who  transfer  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy  Participa- 
tion Act  assures  retirement  and  insurance  protec- 
tion to  Federal  personnel  who  transfer  to  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  with  the  right 
to  reemployment  in  their  former  Federal  positions 
within  90  days  after  termination  of  employment 
with  the  Agency,  provided  such  employment  does 
not  exceed  3  years'  duration,  and  authorizes  the 
President  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  such  other  civil- 
service  rights  and  privileges  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. 

The  Executive  order  specifies  that  for  all  appro- 
priate civil-service  purposes  the  employee  shall  be 
entitled  to  service  credit  for  the  period  of  his  em- 
ployment by  the  International  Agency  not  in  ex- 
cess of  3  years ;  that  the  service  credit,  insurance, 
and  retirement  benefits  of  career  employees  shall 
continue  in  effect  during  the  90-day  reemployment 
period ;  and  that  such  an  employee  shall  have  the 


right  of  appeal  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
for  mandatoi-y  enforcement  of  his  reemployment 
rights  to  liis  former  position  or  one  of  like  senior- 
ity, status,  and  pay.  Sick  leave  to  the  credit  of 
the  employee  is  also  to  be  restored  upon  reemploy- 
ment. The  Executive  order  also  authorizes  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  issue  further  regu- 
lations as  may  be  needed  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
of  the  act  and  the  order. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10774  i 

Prowdinq  for  the  Protection  op  the  Crvn:.-SEatvicE 
Rights  op  Federal  Personnel  Who  Transper  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  1753 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (5  U.  S.  C. 
6.31),  the  Civil  Service  Act  (22  Stat.  403;  5  U.  S.  C.  632 
et  seq.),  section  301  of  title  3  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  section  6  (c)  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  Participation  Act  of  1957  (71  Stat.  455),  and  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Subject  to  the  restrictions  and  conditions  set 
forth  herein,  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
is  designated  and  empovcered  to  exercise  the  authority 
vested  in  the  President  by  section  6  (c)  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  Participation  Act  of  1957 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Act)  to  prescribe  such  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  section  6  of  the  Act  and  to  protect  the  retirement, 
insurance,  and  other  civil-service  rights  and  privileges 
of  any  Federal  employee,  Presidential  appointee,  or  elected 
officer  who  enters  the  employ  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Agency) 
Ijursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  section  6  of 
the  Act  and  this  order,  and  to  the  extent  provided  in 
regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to  section  1  of  this  order, 
a  Federal  employee,  a  Presidential  appointee,  or  an 
elected  officer  who  enters  the  employ  of  the  Agency  pur- 
suant to  section  6  of  the  Act  after  August  27,  1957,  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  protection  and  benefit  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  specified  in  the  Act  and  of  such  other  civil- 
service  rights  and  privileges  to  which  he  would  have 
been  entitled  had  he  continued  his  employment  in  his 
position  in  the  Federal  service. 

Sec.  3.  The  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to  section 
1  of  this  order  shall  provide  for  the  following  protec- 
tions and  benefits : 

(a)  The  retention  by  a  Federal  employee  of  coverage 
and  all  rights  and  benefits  under  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  19.54,  as  amended,  during 
the  re-employment  period  in  which  the  employee  is  prop- 
erly exercising  or  could  exercise  the  re-employment  right 
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l)rovi(le(l  by  set'tion  6  (a)  of  the  Apt.  During  such  re- 
«>ini>l(>yiiieiit  [leridd,  the  employee  shall  be  foiisidered  as 
ou  leave  without  pay  for  retirement  and  insurance  pur- 
poses: Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  pre- 
clude the  vesting  of  retirement  or  insurance  coverage  for 
a  Federal  employee,  a  Presidential  appointee,  or  an 
elected  officer  in  the  event  of  his  death  during  the  first 
three  consecutive  years  of  his  employment  with  the 
Agency  or,  in  the  case  of  a  Federal  employee,  during  the 
re-employment   period   referred   to   in   this   subsection. 

(b)  The  entitlement  of  a  Federal  employee  to  the  rate 
of  basic  compensation  to  which  he  would  have  been  en- 
titled had  he  remained  in  the  Federal  service  when  he 
is  re-employed  pursuant  to  section  6  (a)  of  the  Act,  and 
the  entitlement  of  a  Presidential  appointee  or  an  elected 
otBcer  to  such  rate  of  basic  compensation  when  he  is 
re-employed  in  the  Federal  position  which  he  left  or  one 
of  like  seniority,  status,  and  pay  within  ninety  days 
from  the  date  of  his  separation  from  the  Agency  follow- 
ing a  term  of  employment  not  extending  beyond  the  first 
three  consecutive  years  from  the  date  of  his  entering  the 
employ  of  the  Agency. 

(c)  The  entitlement  of  a  Federal  employee  upon  re- 
employment as  prescribed  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  of  a  Presidential  appointee  or  an  elected  oflicer 
who  Is  re-employed  within  ninety  days  from  the  date 
of  his  separation  from  the  Agency  following  a  term  of 
employment  not  extending  beyond  the  first  three  consec- 
utive years  from  the  date  of  his  entering  the  employ 
of  the  Agency,  to  service  credit  for  all  appropriate  civil- 
service  purposes  for  the  period  commencing  with  his 
separation  from  his  Federal  position  and  ending  with  the 
termination  of  his  service  with  the  Agency,  and,  in  the 
case  of  a  Federal  employee,  for  the  additional  period 
between  the  termination  of  his  service  with  the  Agency 
and  his  re-employment. 

(d)  The  restoration  of  the  sick-leave  account  of  a  Fed- 
eral employee,  a  Presidential  appointee,  or  an  elected 
officer  to  its  status  at  the  time  he  left  the  Federal  serv- 
ice if  he  is  re-employed  as  prescribed  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section. 

(e)  The  right  of  appeal  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion by  any  Federal  employee  who  enters  the  employ  of 
the  Agency  pursuant  to  section  6  (a)  of  the  Act  and  who 
is  denied  re-employment.  The  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  appeal  shall  be  final,  and  the  department  or 
agency  concerned  shall  take  the  action  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  decision  of  the  Commission. 

Sec.  4.  Regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to  section  1 
of  this  order  need  not  be  limited  in  their  coverage  and 
application  to  the  protections  and  benefits  set  forth 
herein. 

Sec.  5.  Prior  to  the  re-employment  of  a  Federal  em- 
ployee pursuant  to  section  6  (a)  of  the  Act  and  during 
the  employment  of  a  Presidential  appointee  or  an  elected 
officer  pursuant  to  section  6  (b)  of  the  Act,  all  computa- 
tions under  section  6  of  the  Act,  this  order,  or  regula- 
tions prescribed  pursuant  to  section  1  of  this  order  shall 
be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would  have  been 
if  the  rate  of  basic  compensation  received  by  the  Federal 


employee.  Presidential  appointee,  or  elected  officer  con- 
cerned on  the  last  day  of  his  Federal  service  had  con- 
tinued without  change. 


The  White  House, 
July  25,  195S 


THE  CONGRESS 


President  Vetoes  Bill  Increasing  Duty 
on  Treated  Seed  Wheat 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  inessage  from  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  20 

To  THE  House  of  Representatives:  I  return 
herewith,  without  my  approval,  H.  R.  11581,  "To 
remove  wheat  for  seeding  purposes  which  has  been 
treated  with  poisonous  substances  from  the  'unfit 
for  human  consumption'  category  for  the  purposes 
of  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1933,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Virtually  all  of  the  seed  wheat  entering  the 
United  States  comes  from  Canada.  Much  of  the 
wheat  so  imported  is  treated  with  poisonous  sub- 
stances which  act  as  inhibitors  of  wheat  diseases 
and  insects.  As  such  wheat  is  unfit  for  human 
consumption,  it  is  so  classified  under  the  Tariff  Act. 
Under  the  classification,  "wheat  unfit  for  human 
consumption,"  treated  seed  wheat  is  dutiable  at 
five  percent  ad  valorem  (about  ten  cents  per  bushel 
at  current  prices)  as  compared  with  a  duty  of  21 
cents  per  bushel  on  all  other  imported  wheat,  in- 
cluding untreated  seed  wheat.  The  present  meas- 
ure would  reclassify  treated  seed  wheat  and  put 
it  in  the  straight  "wheat"  classification,  thereby 
making  it  subject  to  the  higher  rate  of  duty. 

The  duty  on  wheat  unfit  for  human  consumption 
was  reduced  from  10  to  5  percent  ad  valorem  in  a 
bilateral  agreement  with  Canada  effective  in  1939. 
The  present  rate  was  bound  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  in  1948.  These 
agreements   recognize   the   light   of   the  United 
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States  to  raise  duties  or  impose  quotas  should  im- 
ports, at  current  rates  of  duty,  of  wheat  unfit  for 
human  consimiption  seriously  injure  or  threaten 
injury  to  domestic  producers.  Similar  protection 
is  provided  under  these  international  agreements 
and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  with  respect 
to  imports  which  interfere  with  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  is,  in  the  record,  no  claim  that  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  duty  is  imposing  a  hardship  on 
anyone,  or  interfering  with  any  program  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Our  laws  provide  a 
method  for  making  and  sustaining  such  a  claim, 
which  has  not  been  invoked  in  this  case.  While,  in 
some  respects,  seed  wheat  classifications  may  be 
anomalous,  this  seems  a  scant  basis  for  taking  an 
action  which,  I  believe,  would  violate  our  inter- 
national agreements,  and  be  inimical  to  the  trade 
policy  of  the  United  States,  the  interests  of  our 
farmers,  and  our  relations  with  Canada. 

The  United  States  is  constantly  working  to  re- 
duce the  barriers  to  world  trade.  The  latest  mani- 
festation of  this  effort  is  the  recent  and  over- 
whelming endorsement  by  the  Congress  of  a  four- 
year  extension  of  the  Trade  Agi-eements  Act. 
Tariff  reduction  without  serious  hardship  to  our 
domestic  producers  is  an  integral  part  of  our 
trade  policy.  Approval  of  H.  R.  11581  would  be 
inconsistent  with  this  policy  and  would  not  be 
imderstood  by  our  trading  partners,  particularlv 
Canada. 

DwiGHT   D.    ElSEXHOWZK 

The  "White  House. 
August  20.  1958. 


President  Approves  4- Year  Extension 
of  Trade  Agreements  Program 

Statement  hy  President  Eisenhower 

White  House  press  release  dated  Angnst  20 

I  have  today  approved  H.  R.  12591  extending 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  for  a 
four-year  period.  This  legislation  represents  a 
firm,  forward  step  on  the  road  to  a  stronger 
America  in  a  world  at  peace. 

While  I  believe  that  a  five-year  extension  would 
have  best  sen-ed  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 


yet  the  Congress  is  to  be  particularly  commended 
for  enacting  the  longest  extension  in  the  histon' 
of  the  trade  agreements  program.  The  United 
States  now  has  a  lengthened  opportunity,  through 
this  medimn.  to  enlarge  its  own  output  and  em- 
ployment. In  addition,  the  free  nations  are  now 
assured  of  a  continuity  in  United  States  trade 
policy  that  will  make  possible  new  international 
negotiations  to  promote  mutually  advantageous 
commercial  exchange  and  increased  world  pro- 
ductivity. 

As  the  authority  conferred  by  this  important 
measure  is  used,  it  will  further  our  own  nation's 
domestic  interests  and  will  promote  the  economic 
strength,  solidarity  and  security  of  the  free  and 
independent  nations. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


85th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Foreign  Aid  Construction  Projects.  Hearings  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Part  I.  Foreign  Aid  Construction  Projects, 
March  24-June  6.  19.58:  Part  II.  Field  Survey  of  Con- 
struction Projects  and  Other  Foreign  Aid  Operations, 
November  l.VStX  19.57.     1.301  pp. 

Mumal  Security  Appropriations  for  19fp9.  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  on  H.  R. 
13192.  an  act  making  appropriations  for  mutual  security 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1959,  and  for  other 
pur^Kises.     July  S-IS.  19-58.     564  pp. 

Communist  Fse  and  Abuse  of  United  States  Passports. 
Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  the 
Administration  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  and  Other 
Internal  Security  Laws  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.     July  9.  19.5S.     23  pp. 

Importation  of  Wild  Animals.  Hearings  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  on  H.  R.  12126.  an  act  to  provide  further  pro- 
tection against  the  introduction  and  dissemination  of 
livestock  diseases,  and  for  other  purposes.  July  22-23, 
1958.     72  pp. 

Saline  Water  Program  (Research  and  Development). 
Thirty-first  report  by  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  H.  Rept.  2o-51,  August  12.  1958. 
30  pp. 

Providing  for  Participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
World  Science-Pan  Pacific  Exposition.  Report  to  ac- 
company S.  36S0.     H.  Rept.  2.561.  August  12.  19.58.    4  pp. 

Payment  of  War  Damage  Claims  Against  Germany  and 
Return  of  Vested  Assets  to  American  Citizens.  Report 
to  accompany  S.  411.  S.  Rept.  2358.  August  13,  1958. 
24  pp. 

Authorizing  a  Study  of  United  States  Participation  in 
International  Health.  Cultural,  and  Educational  Pro- 
grams. Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  347.  S.  Rept. 
2360,  August  13.  1958.     5  pp. 

Participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  International 
Criminal  Police  Organization.  Report  to  accompany 
H.  R.  133.54.     H.  Rept.  2577,  August  13,  1958.     5  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings^ 

Adjourned  During  August  1958 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  22d  Session New  York. June   9- Aug.  1 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Technical  Assistance  Committee Geneva June 24- Aug.  1 

Technical  Discussions  on  Detection  of  Nuclear  Tests Geneva July     1-Aug.  21 

South  Pacific  Commission:  Technical  Conference  on  Cooperatives.    .    .    .  Port  Moresby,  New  July  21- Aug.  1 

Guinea 

ITU  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (CCIR):  Study  Group  Geneva July  21— Aug.  6 

V  (Tropospheric  Propagation). 

4th  F.\0  Inter- .American  Meeting  on  Livestock  Production. Kingston,  Jamaica  .    .    .  July  22-Aug.  1 

ITU  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (CCIR) :  Study  Group  Geneva July  23- Aug.  6 

VI  (Ionospheric  Propagation). 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  Revision  of  the  Agreement  for  Establishment  of  Trinidad July  24-Aug.  4 

the  Caribbean  Commission. 

Interparliamentary  Union:  47th  Conference Rio  de  Janeiro July  24— Aug.  1 

F.\0;ECE  Study  Group  on  -Application  of  Machinery  to  Forest  Work.  Geneva July  2.5-Aug.  1 

U.N.  EC.\FE  Seminar  on  Regional  Planning  in  Relationship  to  Urban-  Tokyo July  28- Aug.  8 

ization  and  Industrialization. 

ITU  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (CCIR):  Study  Group  Geneva July  30- Aug.  15 

III  (Fi.xed  Service  Systems). 

International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:  Interim  Meeting  .    .    .  Hawaii A\ig.  6-13 

ITU  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (CCIR) :  Study  Group  Geneva Aug.  7-21 

I  (Transmitters)  and  Study  Group  II  (Receivers). 

U.N.  General  .Assembly:  3d  Emergency  Special  Sesssion New  York -Aug.  8-21 

International  Union  of  Mathematics:  .3d  General  .Assembly St.  Andrews,  Scotland.    .  Aug.  11-13 

U.N.   ECE   Inland   Transport  Committee:  Working  Party  on  Transj)ort  Geneva Aug.  11-15 

of  Dangerous  Goods. 

U.N.  EC.AFE  Working  Party  on  Housing  and  Building  Materials:  5th  Bangkok Aug.  13-19 

Session. 

International  Astronomical  Union:  10th  General  Assembly. Moscow. Aug.  13-20 

nth  International  Congress  of  Mathematicians. Edinburgh Aug.  14-21 

UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Copj-right  Committee:  3d  Session.   ....  Geneva Aug.  18-23 

ITU  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (CCIR) :  Study  Group  Geneva Aug.  18-29 

IX  (Radio  Relav  Svstems). 

U.N.  Refugee  Fund:"  Working  Part v Geneva Aug.  21-28 

ITU  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (CCIR) :  Study  Group  Geneva Aug.  22-29 

VII  (Standard  Frequencies  and  Time  Signals). 

6th  International  Conference  of  Onomastic  Sciences Munich. -Aug.  24—28 

International  Union  of  Theoretical  and  .Applied  Mechanics. Oxford -Aug.  24—29 

P-AIGH  Directing  Council:  3d  Meeting Washington .Aug.  25-31 

In  Session  as  of  August  31,  1958 

Brussels  Universal  and  International  Exhibition  of  1958 Brussels .Apr.  17- 

IC.AO  Special  Communications  Preparatory  Meeting  for  the  ITU  Radio  Montreal -Aug.  19- 

Conference. 

19th  International  Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Art Venice -Aug.  24- 

12th  -Annual  Edinburgh  Film  Festival Edinburgh .Aug.  24- 

19th  International  Exhibition  of  Feature  Films Venice -Aug.  24- 

U.N.   -Advisory   Committee    on    Peaceful    Uses   of    .Atomic    Energy:   9th  Geneva .Aug.  29- 

Session. 


'  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  .Aug.  20,  1958.  -Asterisks  Indicate  tentative  dates.  Following 
is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  CCIR,  Comite  consultatif  international  des  radio  communications;  EC.AFE,  Economic  Com- 
mission for  .Asia  and  the  Far  East;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Coimcil; 
FAO,  Food  and  -Agriculture  Organization;  G-ATT,  General  -Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IC.AO,  International  Civil 
-Aviation  Organization;  ICEM,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration;  ILO,  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization; ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union;  P.AIGH,  Pan  -American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History; 
PASO,  Pan  .American  Sanitarv  Organization:  U.N.,  United  Nations:  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization;  UN'ICEF,  United  Nations  Children's  Fund;  WHO,  World  Health  Organization;  WMO,  World 
Meteorological  Organization. 
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Scheduled  September  1  Through  November  30,  1958 

ICAO  Development/Implementation  Panel  for  the  Meteorological  Oper-     Paris Sept.  1- 

ational  Telecommunications  Network  for  Europe. 

International  Union  of  Biochemistry:  3d  General  Assembly Vienna Sept.  1- 

2d  U.  N.  International  Conference  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy      .      Geneva Sept.  1- 

U.N.  ECAFE   Working  Party  on  Economic  Development  and  Planning:     Bangkok Sept.  2- 

4th  Session. 

UNICEF  Executive  Board  and  Program  Committee New  York Sept.  2- 

International  Statistical  Institute:  Special  Meeting Brussels Sept.  3- 

6th  International  Congress  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Malaria Lisbon Sept.  5- 

World  Power  Conference:   12th  Sectional  Meeting Montreal Sept.  7- 

FAO  Technical  Meeting  on  the  Costs  and  Earnings  of  Fishing  Enter-     London Sept.  8- 

prises. 

FAO   Meeting  of   Governmental   Experts   on   the  Use  of  Designations,     Rome Sept.  8- 

Deftnitions,  and  Standards  for  Milk  and  Milk  Products. 

18th  International  Congress  of  Ophthalmology Brussels Sept.  8- 

U.N.  International  Meeting  on  Copper London Sept.  8- 

ICAO  Legal  Committee:  Subcommittee  on  Legal  Status  of  the  Aircraft  .      Montreal Sept.  9- 

U.N.  International  Meeting  on  Lead  and  Zinc London Sept.  11- 

6th  International  Congress  on  Large  Dams      New  York Sept.  15- 

FAO  Meeting  of  Experts  on  National  Dairy  Policies Rome Sept.  15- 

UNESCO  Executive  Board:  5 Lst  Session    " Paris Sept.  15- 

U.N.  General  Assembly:   13th  Session New  York Sept.  16- 

FAO  International  Chestnut  Commission:  4th  Session Yugoslavia Sept.  21- 

11th  World's  Poultry  Congress Mexico,  D.F Sept.  21- 

15th  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference  and  10th  Meeting  of  the  Regional     San  Juan Sept.  21- 

Committee  of  WHO  for  the  Americas. 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency:  2d  General  Conference Vienna Sept.  22- 

GATT  Intersessional  Committee Geneva Sept.  22- 

U.N.  Sugar  Conference Geneva Sept.  22- 

U.N.  ECAFE  Working  Party  on  Coordination  of  Tran.sport Undetermined Sept.  23- 

South  Pacific  Commission:   18th  Session Noumea,  New  Sept.  26- 

Caledonia. 

FAO/UNICEF  Joint  Policy  Committee Rome Sept.  29- 

WMO  Commission  on  Agricultural  Meteorology:  2d  Session Warsaw Sept.  29- 

International  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea:  46th  Annual  Meet-     Copenhagen Sept.  29- 

ing. 

Commonwealth  Specialist  Subcommittee  of  Service  Psychologists  ....      Melbourne Sept.  29- 

ITU  International  Administrative  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Conference  .      Geneva Sept.  29- 

U.N.  ECE  Coal  Committee  and  Working  Parties Geneva Sept.  29- 

ICAO  Panel  of  Teletypewriter  Specialists:  3d  Meeting Montreal Sept.  29- 

International  Symposium  on  U.  S.  Domestic  Short-Distance  Navigation  Washington  and  Oct.  1- 

System  and  Its  Relationship  to  the  International  Air  Navigation  System.  Indianapolis. 

International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions:  8th  General  Assembly     .    .    .      Washington Oct.  2- 

FAO  International  Rice  Commission:  6th  Session Tokyo Oct.  3- 

International  Monetary  Fund,  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and     New  Delhi Oct.  6- 

Development,    and    the    International    Finance   Corporation:   Annual 

Meetings  of  Boards  of  Governors. 

4th  FAO  Regional  Conference  for  Asia  and  Far  East Tokyo Oct.  6- 

Diplomatic  Conference  for  Revision  of  the  Convention  of  the  Union  for     Lisbon Oct.  6- 

Protection  of  Industrial  Property. 

PASO  Executive  Committee:  36th  Meeting San  Juan Oct.  6- 

Commonwealth  Advisory  Committee  on  Defense  Sciences Canberra Oct.  7- 

U.N.  ECE  Electric  Power  Committee:  Working  Party  on  Rural  Electrifica-     Geneva Oct.  7- 

tion. 

FAO  General  Fisheries  Council  of  the  Mediterranean:  5th  Meeting.    .    .    .      Rome Oct.  13- 

U.N.  ECE  Timber  Committee:   16th  Session Geneva Oct.  13- 

GATT  Contracting  Parties:   13th  Session Geneva Oct.  16- 

FAO  Near  East  Forestry  Commission:  2d  Session Iraq Oct.  18- 

Consultative  Committee  on  Cooperative  Economic  Development  in  South 
and  Southeast  Asia  (Colombo  Plan) :  10th  Meeting. 

Preliminary  Working  Group Seattle Oct.  20- 

Officials  Meeting Seattle Oct.  27- 

Ministerial  Meeting Seattle Nov.  10- 

ILO  Meeting  of  Experts  on  Teachers'  Problems Geneva Oct.  20- 

ICAO  Rules  of  the  Air  and  Air  Traffic  Control/Search  and  Rescue  Divi-     Montreal Oct.  21- 

sional  Meeting. 

FAO  Group  on  Coconut:  2d  Session Manila Oct.  21- 

U.N.  ECAFE  Subcommittee  on  Iron  and  Steel:  8th  Session Bangkok Oct.  21- 

FAO  Council:  29th  Session Rome Oct.  27- 

ILO  Meeting  of  Experts  on  the  International  Classification  of  Radiographs     Geneva Oct.  27- 

of  Pneumoconioses. 
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Scheduled  September  1  Through  November  30,  1958 — Continued 

U.N.  ECE  t'ominittee  on  Development  of  Trade  and  East-West  Trade 
Consultations. 

UNESCO  Executive  Board:  52d  Session 

U.N.  International  Wheat  Conference:   Preliminary  Meeting 

UNESCO  Directors  of  National  Cultural  Relations:  2d  Meeting 

South  Pacific  Commission:  Special  Conference  on  Tuberculosis 

International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:  Committee  on  Biology 
and  Research. 

International  Sugar  Council:   16th  Session 

International  Sugar  Council:  Executive  Committee 

International  Sugar  Council:  Statistical  Committee 

Technical  Discussions  on  Prevention  of  Surprise  Attack 

6th  Inter-.\merican  Congress  of  Radiology 

ILO  Governing  Body  and  Committees:    140th  Session 

International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:   6th  Session 

FAO  Latin  American  Forestry  Commission:   6th  Session 

ICEM  Executive  Committee:    11th  Session 

U.  N.  ECAFE  Highway  Subcommittee:   4th  Session 

UNESCO  General  Conference:    10th  Session 

U.  N.  ECE  Housing  Committee:    17th  Session  and  Working  Parties.    .    . 

U.  N.  International  Wheat  Conference:   Preparatory  Committe<'   .... 

7th  Tnternational  Congress  of  Leprologv 

ICEM  Council:   9th  Session " 

U.  N.  EC.\FE  Committee  on  Trade:  Working  Party  on  Customs  Admin- 
istration. 

FAO  Latin  American  Regional  Conference 

FAO/WHO  Regional  Nutrition  Meeting  (Near  East) 

Child  International  Welfare  Study  Conference 

Customs  Cooperation  Council:    13th  Session 

T'.  N.  ECE  Committee  on  Agricultural  Problems:    10th  Session      .... 

U.  N.  ECAFE  Working  Party  of  Railway  Mechanical  Engineers  .... 

International  Fisheries  Convention  1946:  7th  Meeting  of  Permanent 
Commission. 

Conference  on  Revision  of  Agreement  for  Establishment  of  the  Carib- 
bean Commission. 

FAO  Cocoa  Study  Group:   Executive  Committee 

FAO  Cocoa  Study  Group:   Committee  on  Statistics 


Geneva Oct.  27- 

Paris Oct.  27- 

Geneva Oct.  28- 

Paris Oct.  28- 

PagoPago,  American  Oct.  31- 

Samoa. 

Tokyo October 

Geneva October 

Geneva October 

Geneva October 

Geneva October 

Lima Nov.  2- 

Geneva Nov   3- 

Tokyo Nov.  4- 

Guatemala  City  ....  Nov.  4- 

Geneva Nov.  4* 

Bangkok Nov.  4- 

Paris Nov.  4- 

Geneva Nov.  6- 

London Nov.  10- 

Tokyo Nov.  12- 

Geneva Nov.  12* 

Bangkok Nov.  12- 

San  Jos6,  Costa  Rica.    .  Nov.  17- 

Cairo Nov.  18- 

Tokyo Nov.  23- 

Brussels Nov.  24- 

Geneva Nov.  24- 

Undetermined Nov.  24- 

Dublin Nov.  25- 

Trinidad Nov.  28- 

Rome November 

Rome November 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

6th  Congress  of  Onomastic  Sciences 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
22  (press  release  487)  that  Meredith  F.  Burrill, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Board  on  Geographic 
Names,  Department  of  the  Interior,  had  been 
designated  U.S.  delegate  to  the  6th  Congress  of 
Onomastic  Sciences,  which  will  convene  at  Munich 
August  24.  The  onomastic  sciences  are  concerned 
with  names. 

The  International  Committee  of  Onomastic 
Sciences  was  founded  at  Brussels  in  July  1949 
at  the  3d  International  Congress  of  Toponymy 
(geographic  names)  and  Anthroponymy  (per- 
sonal names)  to  organize  international  congresses 


of  onomastic  sciences.  The  primary  aim  of  the 
congresses  is  the  exchange  and  diffusion  of  the 
knowledge  in  the  field.  The  congresses,  since  1949, 
have  taken  an  interest  in  the  international  stand- 
ardization of  geographic  names,  and  this  subject 
will  receive  further  attention  at  this  congress. 

The  U.S.  groups  concerned  with  these  con- 
gres.ses  are  the  interdepartmental  Board  on  Geo- 
graphic Names  and  the  Department  of  Interior, 
which  have  the  responsibility  of  standardizing 
domestic  and  foreign  geographic  names  for  use  on 
maps  and  in  other  publications  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Board  includes  representatives 
of  the  Agriculture,  Interior,  Commerce,  Post  Of- 
fice, State,  Navy,  Army,  and  Air  Force  Depart- 
ments, the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 
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This  Congress  will  consider,  among  other  things, 
reports  of  a  commission  and  subcommissions  on 
international  standardization.  It  will  also  discuss 
hydronymy  (river  names),  anthroponymy,  and 
onomastics  as  an  auxiliary  science. 

These  congresses  are  held  every  3  years,  the  5th 
Congress  having  been  held  at  Salamanca,  Spain, 
in  April  1955.  Its  membership  consists  of  repre- 
sentatives of  onomastic  sciences  in  41  countries. 

7th  Meeting  of  International  Scientific  Committee 
for  Trypanosomiasis  Research 

The  Department  of  State  annoimced  on  August 
22  (press  release  485)  that  Eoy  F.  Fritz,  who  has 
been  handling  epidemiologic  matters  of  the  Public 
Health  Division,  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, has  been  desigiiated  U.S.  observer  to 
the  7th  meeting  of  the  International  Scientific 
Committee  for  Trypanosomiasis  Research,  which 
will  be  held  at  Brussels  August  25-30. 

The  International  Scientific  Committee  for  Try- 
panosomiasis Research  is  a  congress  of  doctore  and 
medical  researchers  interested  in  this  problem.  It 
is  sponsored  by  the  Commission  for  Teclmical  Co- 
operation in  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara.  These 
meetings,  which  are  held  every  2  years,  consist  of 
60  or  more  delegates  invited  from  approximately 
900  people  throughout  Africa  working  on  try- 
panosomiasis. 

The  Congress  will  discuss  the  results  of  vaccina- 
tions against  the  disease  throughout  Africa,  the 
photosensitivity  of  trypanosomiasis  cells,  the  evo- 
lution of  the  treatment  of  trypanosomiasis  in  tlie 
last  10  years,  and  the  results  obtained  from  treat- 
ment with  new  drugs.  It  will  also  choose  major 
studies  to  be  made  for  the  next  reunion. 

2d  U.N.  International  Conference  on  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Atomic  Energy 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
20  (press  release  480)  that  President  Eisenhower 
on  that  day  had  designated  the  following-named 
persons  as  representatives  of  the  United  States  to 
the  second  United  Nations  International  Confer- 
ence on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  to  be 
held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  September  1-13, 
1958: 

Lewis   L.    Strauss,    chairman,    Special   Assistant   to   the 

President  on  Atomic  Affairs 
Willard    F.    Libby,    vice   chairman.    Commissioner,    U.S. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 
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James  R.  Killiau,  Jr.,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Science  and  Technology 

Robert  McKinney,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency 

Isidor  I.  Rabi,  U.S.  Representative,  United  Nations  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  the  Secretary-General  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,  and  Higgins  Profes- 
sor of  Physics,  Columbia  University 

Representatives  of  the  congressional  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  will  also  attend,  and 
the  delegation  will  have  an  advisory  scientific 
group  of  approximately  200  scientists. 

This  Conference  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
first  Conference  held  in  1955.  The  United  Na- 
tions, noting  the  impressive  results  of  the  1955 
Conference,  passed  a  resolution  on  December  3, 
1955,  calling  for  the  second  Conference.^ 

Formal  invitations  to  participate  in  the  1958 
Conference  were  sent  by  the  United  Nations  to 
88  governments  and  the  affiliated  specialized  agen- 
cies. Sixty-one  governments  have  indicated  they 
will  participate  in  the  Conference.  Plans  for 
the  Conference  have  been  developed  by  a  7-nation 
advisory  committee,  mcluding  scientists  from 
Brazil,  Canada,  France,  India,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Sig- 
vard  Eklund,  Secretary  General  of  the  Confer- 
ence, has  appointed  a  21 -member  scientific  secre- 
tariat from  13  countries  to  assist  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Conference  agenda.  Specific  subjects 
that  will  receive  major  attention  at  the  Confer- 
ence are  basic  nuclear  physics,  including  nuclear 
fusion,  nuclear  reactors,  chemistry,  radioisotopes, 
health  and  safety  problems,  raw  materials,  and 
metallurgy. 

The  United  States  will  present  at  the  Confer- 
ence more  than  700  papers,  of  which  approxi- 
mately 200  will  be  given  orally  while  the  rest  will 
appear  in  the  printed  procedure.  The  U.S.  ex- 
hibit will  cover  about  36,000  square  feet  of  space 
and  will  include  four  major  sections :  basic  scien- 
ces, life  sciences,  fission  reactors,  and  controlled 
fusion  research.  A  total  of  44  films  on  many 
aspects  of  atomic  energy  utilization  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  United  States  for  the  Conference, 
and  a  U.S.  Technical  Information  Center  will  be 
available  for  the  use  of  delegates  from  all 
countries. 


'  For  text  of  draft  resolution,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  14, 
1955,  p.  801. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin 


Over  40  private  American  industrial  firms  will 
take  part  in  a  conunercial  exhibit  to  be  held  at 
(ieneva  at  the  same  time  as  tiie  Conference.  The 
connnercial  exliibit  will  display  atomic  enerji^y 
equipment,  components,  products,  and  services 
tiiat  are  now  available  on  the  open  market. 

The  inspirati(m  for  the  1955  and  1958  scientific 
con  t'ei-ences  stemmed  from  the  Atoms-for-Peace 
address  by  President  Eisenhower  before  the 
T'nited  Nations  General  Assembly  on  December 
8,  19r);5.  On  April  19,  1954,  Mr.  Strauss,  then 
chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  pro- 
posed an  international  conference  for  the  exchange 
of  scientific  information  as  a  first  step  toward  the 
widespread  utilization  of  atomic  energy  for  peace- 
fid  purposes.  Subsequently,  the  General  Assem- 
bly endorsed  proposals  for  both  an  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  a  scientific  conference 
on  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energj-. 

11th  World's  Poultry  Congress 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
22  (press  release  486)  the  following  delegation  to 
the  11th  World's  Poultry  Congress,  which  will 
convene  at  Mexico,  D.  F.,  September  21. 

Delegate 

Albert  W.  Brant,  eliairman,  director,  poultr.v  research 
branch.  Animal  Husbandry  Research  Division.  Afjricul- 
tiiral  Research  Service.  Department  of  AKrlculture 

AltcDuite  Delegate 

Hermon  I.  Miller,  director.  Poultry  Division.  Ajrritultural 
Marketing  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Advisers 

Herbert  H.  Alji.  director,  Coniniodity  Departments,  Amer- 
ican Farm  Kureau  Federation 

t'liff  D.  Carpenter,  president,  Institute  of  American  Poul- 
try Industries 

Krnest  M.  Funk,  professor  and  chairman.  Department  of 
Poultry  Husbandry,  L'niversit.v  of  Missouri 

Oustave  F.  Heuser.  professor  emeritus.  Cornell  University 

Joseph  William  Kinghorne,  the  World's  Poultry  Science 
Association 

William  G.  Lodwick.  Agricultural  Attache,  American 
Emba.s.sy,  Mexico,  D.  F. 

John  J.  Scanlan,  chief,  poultr.v  branch.  Marketing  Divi- 
sion, Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 

.Mfrefl  N.  Schwartz,  Tlic  Poultriiinitn,  A'ineland.  N.J. 

Harlan  L.  Shrader,  extension  poultryman,  Division  of 
Agricultural  Programs,  Federal  Extension  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 

M.  Creston  Small,  National  Turkey  Federation,  Mt.  Mor- 
ris, 111. 


liavid  R.  Strobel,  dei>uty  director.  Dairy  and  Poultry 
Division,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture 

The  World's  Poultry  Association  was  organized 
in  1912,  and  the  First  World's  Poultry  Congress 
was  held  at  The  Hague  in  1921.  These  congresses 
have  been  held  ai)proximately  every  3  years  since 
1921,  with  the  exception  of  the  war  years  1942 
and  1945.  The  last  Congress  was  held  at  Edin- 
burgh August  13-21,  1954. 

The  objectives  of  tlie  congresses  are  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  world  poultry  aifairs  and  promote 
friendly  international  relations  by  bringing  to- 
gether those  persons  interested  in  the  various 
phases  of  the  poultry  industry  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  to  demonstrate  the  benefits  of  the  applica- 
tion of  .scientific  developments  in  all  branches  of 
poultry  htisbandry,  and  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  scientific  research  work  and  education 
in  connection  with  the  production  and  marketing 
of  poultry  products.  It  will  demonstrate,  by 
means  of  an  exhibition,  improvement  iti  the  breed- 
ing of  poultry  and  ati'ord  poultry  keepers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  an  opportunity  to  visit  some 
poultry  farms  and  other  units  of  the  industry. 

It  is  anticipated  that  several  hundred  persons 
from  the  United  States  will  attend  this  Con- 
gress, which  will  include  scientific  workers  from 
the  poultry-producing  and  -processing  industries. 

10th  Session  of  the  General  Conference  of  UNESCO 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
18  (press  release  473)  that  President  Eisenhower 
had  nominated  and  sent  to  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing-named persons  to  be  U.S.  Representatives  and 
Alternate  Representatives  to  the  10th  session  of 
the  General  Conference  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO)  ^  to  be  held  at  Paris  November  3- 
December  5 : 
U.S.  Representatives 

Maxwell  M.  Rabb,  chairman 

John  W,  Hanes,  Jr.,  vice  chairman.  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  International  Organization  Affairs 

Robert  H.  Hamlin,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare 

George  N.  Shuster,  president.  Hunter  College,  and  U.S. 
Representative  on  the  UNESCO  Executive  Board 


'  The  Senate  on  August  22  confirmed  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentatives and  Alternate  Representatives  nominated  by 
the  President. 
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U.S.  Alternate  Representatives 

Anna  L.  Rose  Hawkes,  president,  American  Association 

of  University  Women 
Justus  B.  L.  Lawrence,  New  Yorli,  N.  Y. 
William  Albert  Noyes,  Jr.,  University  of  Rochester 
John  R.  Richards,  chancellor  of  Oregon  State  Board  of 

Higher  Education 

Other  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  will  in- 
clude : 

Helen  Crocker  Russell,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

William  S.  Dix,  librarian,  Princeton  University 

Finis  Engleman,  executive  secretary,  American  Associa- 
tion of  School  Administrators 

Frank  L.  Fernbach,  economist,  Department  of  Research, 
American  Federation  of  Labor-Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations 

Bess  Goodykoonts,  director.  International  Educational  Re- 
lations Branch,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Henry  J.  Kellerniann,  counselor  for  UNESCO  Affairs, 
American  Embassy,  Paris 

Frank  Snowden,  Howard  University 

Norman  K.  Winston,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  United  States  has  consistently  supported 
UNESCO  because  of  the  importance  which  it 
attaches  to  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  de- 
velopments as  a  vital  part  of  the  quest  for  per- 
manent peace  and  security  throughout  the  world. 

The  General  Conference,  which  is  the  governing 
body  of  UNESCO,  convenes  at  2-year  intervals. 
The  attention  of  the  delegates  to  the  10th  session 
will  be  directed  largely  to  a  study  and  adoption 
of  an  action  program  for  UNESCO  for  1959-60, 
based  on  proposals  made  by  the  Director  General, 
Luther  H.  Evans.  Dr.  Evans  has  proposed  an  ex- 
penditure by  the  international  organization  of 
slightly  more  than  $24  million  for  the  2-year 
period.  This  represents  an  increase  of  about  $1.5 
million  over  the  budget  approved  by  the  9th  session 
at  New  Delhi  in  1956.  The  proposed  increase  re- 
flects the  added  emphasis  on  educational  assistance 
in  UNESCO's  program  as  well  as  plans  for  broad- 
ening the  aid  offered  to  Latin  America  through 
what  is  known  as  a  "major  project"  to  ex- 
tend primary  education  in  that  area.  Two  other 
"major  projects"  are  in  operation.  One  is  a 
worldwide  campaign  of  research  on  the  problems 
of  arid  zones.  Tlie  second  is  an  effort  to  promote 
mutual  appreciation  of  Asian  and  Western  cul- 
tural values.  A  "major  project"  is  designed  to 
deal  with  a  problem  shared  by  many  of  the  member 
states  by  focusing  a  significant  percentage  of  the 


funds  and  energies  of  the  organization  on  that 
problem,  thereby  supplying  an  element  of  con- 
centration to  the  Organization's  program. 

Tlie  budget  increase  also  provides  added  funds 
for  extended  activities  in  the  field  of  international 
cultural  relations  and  communication  among 
peoples. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography  ^ 

Security  Council 

Letter  Dated  23  July  19,58  From  the  Representative  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Addressed  to  the 
Secretary-General.  S/40&1,  July  23,  1958.  13  pp. 
mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  25  July  19.58  From  the  Representative  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  Addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Security  Council.     S/406,5,  July  26,  1958.     2  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  2  July  1958  From  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  Transmitting  the  Reso- 
lution Adopted  on  27  June  19.58  by  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  on  the  Situation  Be- 
tween Honduras  and  Nicaragua.  S/4066,  July  28,  1958. 
6  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  28  July  1958  From  the  Representative  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Addressed  to  the 
Secretary-General.  S/4067,  July  28,  1958.  20  pp. 
mimeo. 

Addendum  to  the  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United 
Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization  in  Palestine  on 
the  Firing  Incident  of  26  May  19.5S  on  Mount  Scopus 
(Document  S/4030).  S/4030/Add.l,  July  28,  1958.  3 
pp.  mimeo. 

Second  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Observation  Group  in 
Lebanon.  Submitted  through  the  Secretary-General  in 
pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  Security  Council  of  11 
June  1958  (S/4023).  S/4069,  July  30,  1958.  22  pp. 
mimeo,  with  map. 

Letter  Dated  30  July  1958  From  the  Representative  of 
Pakistan  Addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council.     S/4070,  July  31,  19.58.     3  pi>.  mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  1  August  1958  From  the  Acting  Permanent 
Representative  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  to  the  United  Nations  Addressed 
to  the  Secretar.v-General.  S/4071,  August  1,  1958.  4 
pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  1  August  1958  Prom  the  Acting  Representa- 
tive of  the  United  Kingdom  Addressed  to  the  President 
of  the  Security  Council.  S/4072,  August  1,  1958.  1  p. 
mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  1  August  1958  B^rom  the  Representative  of 
Canada  Addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council.     S/4073,  August  1,  1958.     1  p.  mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  1  August  1958  From  the  Representative  of 
the  United  States  of  America  Addressed  to  the  Secretary- 
General.     S/4074,  August  1,  1958.     10  pp.  mimeo. 


'  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Document.-*  Service,  Columbia 
University  Press,  2900  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 
Other  materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents) 
may  be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the 
United  States. 
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Letter  Dated  1  A\ienst  1958  From  the  Representative  of 
France  AiUlre.sscil  to  the  Seiretary-General.  8/4075, 
August  1,  1058.     7  PI),  mimoo. 

Kt'port  (if  the  Trustee.ship  (\iuncil  to  the  Security  Council 
on  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  Covering 
the  IVrind  fnmi  l.i  .luly  1!"57  to  1  August  1958.  S/4076, 
August  4,  1!I58.     57  pp.  uiimeo. 

Letter  Dated  5  August  10.58  From  tlie  Representative  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Addressed  to  the 
Secretary-General.  S/4079,  August  5,  1958.  19  pp. 
niinw'o. 

Letter  Dated  7  August  1058  From  the  Representative  of 
the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  Addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council.  S/4082,  August  7, 
10.58.     3  pp.  mimeo. 

Third  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Observation  Group  in 
l>ebanon.  Submitted  through  the  Secretary-General  in 
pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  Security  Council  of 
11  June  1058  ( S/40:i3) .  S/4085,  August  14,  1958.  15  pp. 
mimeo,  with  map. 

General  Assembly 

Report  of  the  International  Law  Commission  Covering  the 
Work  of  its  Tenth  Session  28  April-4  July  10.58. 
A/CN.4/117,  July  10,  1958.     87  pp.  mimeo. 

The  Reimbur.sement  of  the  Cost  of  Clearing  the  Suez 
Canal.  Report  by  the  Secretary-General.  A/3862, 
August  1,  19.58.     2  pp.  mimeo. 

Question  of  Arbitral  Procedure.  Note  by  the  Secretary- 
General.     A/38(!3.  August  5,  10.58.     4  pp.  mimeo. 

Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation.  Report  of  the  Secretary- 
General  on  the  strengthening  and  widening  of  scientific 
activities  in  the  Held  of  the  effects  of  atomic  radiation. 
A/3.S64,  August  t>,  1058.     6  pp.  mimeo. 

Freedom  of  Information.  Views  and  Suggestions  of  Gov- 
ernments concerning  the  draft  Convention  on  Freedom 
of  Information.  Report  bv  the  Secretary-tJeneral. 
A/3868,  August  8.  1058.     11  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  7  August  10.58  From  the  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative of  Czechoslovakia  to  the  United  Nations  Ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary-General.  A/3869,  August  11, 
1958.     3  pp.  mimeo. 


Economic  and  Social  Council 

Expanded  Programme  of  Technical  Assistance.  Annual 
Report  of  the  Technical  A.ssistance  Board  to  the  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Committee  for  1957.  Addendum. 
E/3080/Add.l,  E/TAC/REP/120/Add.l,  June  13,  1958. 
71  pp.  mimeo. 

Financial  Implications  of  Actions  of  the  Council.  State- 
ment submitted  by  the  Secretary-General.  E/313.5, 
June  17,  1958.     25  pp.  mimeo. 


Trusteeship  Council 

ReiX)rt  of  the  United  Nations  Commissioner  for  the  Super- 
vision of  the  Elections  in  Togoland  Under  French  Ad- 
ministration.    T/1.392,  June  30,  19.58.     188  pp.  mimeo. 

Rural  Economic  Development  of  the  Trust  Territories. 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Rural  Economic  Develop- 
ment of  the  Trust  Territories.  T/1390.  July  10,  1958. 
24  pp.  mimeo. 

Examination  of  the  Annual  Report  on  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  Somaliland  Under  Italian  Administration  for 
the  Year  19.57.  Supplementary  Information  Submitted 
by  the  Administering  Authority.  T/1397.  July  11, 
19.58.     15  pp.  mimeo. 

Draft  Report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  the  General 
As.sembly  Covering  the  Work  of  its  Twenty-first  and 
Twenty-second  Sessions.  T/L.865.  July  18,  1958.  44 
pp.  mimeo. 


TREATY    INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Convention  on  the  international  recognition  of  rights  in 
aircraft.  Opened  for  signature  at  Geneva  June  19, 
1948.  Entered  into  force  September  17,  1953.  TIAS 
2847. 

Ratification  deposited:  Argentina,  January  31,  1958. 
Adherence   deposited:   Laos,   June   4,    1956;    Ecuador, 
July  14, 1958. 

Military  Service 

Protocol  relating  to  military  obligations  in  certain  cases 
of  double  nationality.  Done  at  The  Hague  April  12, 
1930.  Entered  into  force  May  25,  1937.  50  Stat.  1317. 
Ratification  deposited:  Austria,  July  28,  1958. 

Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 

Protocol  to  the  International  Convention  for  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries  signed  at  Washington  under 
date  of  February  8,  1949.  (TIAS  2089).  Done  at 
Washington  June  25,  1956.' 

Adherence  deposited:  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, August  11,  1058. 

Postal  Services 

Universal  postal  convention  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding  air- 
mail with  final  protocol.  Done  at  Ottawa  October  3, 
1957.  Enters  into  force  for  countries  which  have  de- 
posited ratifications  April  1,  1950. 

Signatures:  Afghanistan;  Albania;  Algeria;  Argen- 
tina; Australia;  Austria;  Belgium;  Belgian  Congo; 
Bolivia;  Brazil;  Bulgaria;  Burma;  Byelorussian  So- 
viet Socialist  Republic ;  Cambodia  ;  Canada  ;  Ceylon ; 
Chile ;  China  ;  Colombia  ;  Costa  Rica  ;  Cuba  ;  Czecho- 
slovakia ;  Denmark;  Dominican  Republic;  Ecuador; 
Egypt ;  El  Salvador ;  Ethiopia  ;  Finland ;  France,  in- 
cluding overseas  territories ;  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany;  Greece;  Guatemala  (with  reservation); 
Haiti ;  Honduras  ;  Hungary  ;  Iceland  ;  India  ;  Indo- 
nesia ;  Iran;  Iraq;  Ireland;  Israel;  Italy;  Territory 
of  Somaliland  under  Italian  Administration  ;  Japan ; 
Jordan;  Korea;  Laos;  Lebanon;  Liberia;  Libya; 
Luxembourg ;  Mexico ;  Morocco ;  Monaco ;  Nepal ; 
Netherlands ;  Netherlands  Antilles  and  Surinam ; 
New  Zealand  ;  Nicaragua  ;  Norway  ;  Pakistan ;  Pan- 
ama ;  Paraguay ;  Peru  ;  Philippines  ;  Poland  ;  Portu- 
gal ;  Portuguese  territories  in  East  and  West  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Oceania ;  Rumania ;  San  Marino ;  Saudi 
Arabia  ;  Spain ;  Spanish  territories  in  Africa  ;  Su- 
dan ;  Sweden  ;  Switzerland  ;  Syria  ;  Thailand  ;  Tu- 
nisia ;  Turkey;  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic; 
Union  of  South  Africa ;  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics ;  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  including  the  Channel  Islands, 
Isle  of  Man,  overseas  territories,  colonies,  protec- 
torates,  and   trust   territories    (with  a   statement)  ; 


'  Not  in  force. 
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United    States,   including   territories   of   the   United 
States  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands : 
Uruguay  ;  Vatican  City ;  Venezuela  ;  Viet-Nam  ;  and 
Yugoslavia. 
Ratification  deposited:  Sweden,  May  2, 1958. 


BILATERAL 

Finland 

Agi-eement  relating  to  the  waiver  of  visa  requirements 
for  nonimmigrants.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  August  15,  1958.  Entered  into  force  Aur 
gust  15,  1958. 

Indonesia 

Agreement  relating  to  the  sale  to  Indonesia  of  certain 
military  efjuipment  and  services.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Djakarta  August  13.  1958.  Entered  into 
force  August  13,  1958. 

Philippines 

Agreement  relating  to  the  relocation  of  the  Air  Post  Of- 
fice from  the  Manila  Air  Station  to  the  chancery 
grounds  of  the  Embassy.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Manila  March  27  and  July  17,  1958.  Entered 
into  force  July  17,  1958. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  relinquishment  to  the  Philip- 
pines of  the  remaining  area  of  the  Manila  Air  Station. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Manila  July  31,  1958. 
Entered  into  force  July  31,  1958. 

Turkey 

Agreement  setting  forth  understanding  concerning  the 
agricultural  commodities  agreement  of  January  20, 
19.58  (TIAS  3981).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Ankara  May  13  and  June  9,  1958.  Enterefl  into  force 
June  9,  1958. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

*For  sale  by  the  Sttperintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
kmnient  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained frmn  the  Department  of  State. 

Publications  of  the  Department  of  State,  January  1,  1953- 
December  31, 1957.     Pub.  6591.     234  pp.  $1.25. 

A  complete  list  of  numbered  publications  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  published  from  January  1,  19.j3,  through 
December  31, 1957. 

The  Foreign  Service  of  tiie  United  States.  Pub.  6608. 
Department  and  Foreign  Service  Series  74.     47  pp.  250. 

A  pamphlet  explaining  how  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Foreign  Service  are  selected  and  trained,  what  they  do, 
and  how  they  live  abroad. 

Foreign  Consular  Offices  in  the  United  States,  1958.  Pub. 
6634.  Department  and  Foreign  Service  Series  75.  52  pp. 
200. 


A  publication  containing  the  complete  and  official  listing 
of  the  foreign  consular  offices  in  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  their  jurisdictions  and  recognized  personnel. 

U.S.  Participation  in  the  UN — Report  by  tiie  President 
to  the  Congress  for  the  Year  1957.  Pub.  6654.  Interna- 
tional Organization  and  Conference  Series  III,  12S.  304 
pp.  750. 

Twelfth  annual  report  by  the  President  to  the  Congress, 
covering  United  States  participation  in  the  United  Nations 
during  the  year  1957. 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  Analysis  of 
Renegotiation  of  Certain  Tariff  Concessions — Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Austria,  Finland  and  Surinam  and  Nether- 
lands. I'ub.  UU67.  Commercial  I'olicy  Series  169.  21  pp. 
1.50. 

This  pamphlet  reports  the  results  of  renegotiation  between 
the  United  States  and  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Austria, 
Finland,  and  the  Netherlands  (for  Surinam)  regarding 
certain  tariff  concessions  contained  in  their  schedules  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Friendsiiip,  Commerce  and  Navigation.    TIAS  4024.     40 

pp.  20<'. 

Treaty  and  Protocol  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Nicaragua — Signed  at  Managua  January  21,  1956. 
Entered  into  force  May  24. 1958. 


Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities. 

15«*. 


TIAS  4025.     20  pp. 


Agreement,  with  memorandum  of  understanding  and  ex- 
oliange  of  letters,  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  France — Signed  at  Paris  February  28,  1958.  Entered 
into  force  February  28, 1958. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities — Child  Feeding  Pro- 
gram.    TIAS  4034.     16  pp.  lOt 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Italy.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Rome  May  8,  1958. 
Entered  into  force  May  8, 1958. 


TIAS   4036.     7   pp. 


Surplus   Agricultural   Commodities. 

10«*. 

Agreement,  with  exchange  of  notes,  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  BuiTHa — Signed  at  Rangoon  May 
27, 1958.    Entered  into  force  May  27, 195S. 

Economic  Assistance — Expansion  of  Fort  of  Dammam. 

TIAS  4038.     6  pp.  5if. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Jidda  March 
1  and  at  Riyadh  Mav  1,  1958.  Entered  into  force  May  1, 
195a 

United  States  Educational  Commission  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.    TIAS  4039.     6  pp.  50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  amending  agreement  of  July 
18,  1952.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Bonn  May  14, 
19.58.     Entered  into  force  May  14, 1958. 

Publications.    TIAS  4040.     4  pp.  50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Po- 
land. Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Warsaw  May  30, 1958. 
Entered  into  force  May  30. 1958. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.    TIAS  4041.     6  pp.  5^. 

Agreement,  with  memorandum  of  understanding,  between 
tbe  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines — Signed  at  Manila  June  3, 1958.  Entered  into 
force  June  3, 1958. 
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General  Assembly  Emergency  Session  Adopts  Arab  Resolution 
on  the  Middle  East 


The  third  emergency  special  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  met  from  Aug- 
ttst  8  to  21  to  consider  basic  pi'obleins  facing  the 
United  Nations  in  the  Middle  East  in  accordance 
with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Secui-ity  Council 
on  August  7  ( U.N.  doc.  S/JfiSS) .  Substantive  de- 
bate was  opened  on  August  13  with  an  address  by 
President  Eisenhower.^  Following  is  a  statement 
mxide  by  Secretary  Dulles  in  plenary  session  on 
August  21,  together  with  the  text  of  an  Arab- 
sponsored  resolution  which  ^vas  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  emergency  ses- 
sion on  August  21. 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  29S3  dated  August  21 

Mr.  President  and  fellow  delegates : 

The  General  Assembly  here  deals  with  a  most 
difficult  and  delicate  problem.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  necessary  that  two  small  states,  Lebanon  and 
Jordan,  shall  be  given  security  and  assurance  of 
political  independence.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
need  to  make  certain  that  this  shall  be  done  in 
ways  which  do  not  themselves  encroach  upon  po- 
litical independence. 

The  United  States  responded  to  the  unsolicited 
appeal  of  the  Government  of  Lebanon  -  because  we 
believed  failure  to  respond  would  have  condemned 
many  small  nations  to  a  sense  of  insecurity  and 
instilled  in  many  a  fatalistic  resignation  to  tlie 
inevitability  of  being  dominated  by  powerful 
neighbors.  This  would  have  frustrated  one  of  the 
basic  concepts  of  our  charter,  namely,  tliat  of  the 
equal  rights  of  nations,  large  and  small.     The 


world  must  be  made  safe  for  small  nations.  We 
acted  in  that  spirit  and  for  that  purpose  and  for 
that  purpose  alone. 

But  we  did  not  feel  that  our  action  was  an  ideal 
solution.  The  prefei-able  solution  would  have  been 
collective  action  of  the  world  community  repre- 
sented by  the  United  Nations.  But  that  would 
have  taken  time. 

However,  the  moment  the  United  States  acted, 
we  also  went  to  the  Security  Council  and  sought 
from  it  action  which  would  have  replaced  our 
own.'  Wlien  relief  in  the  Security  Council  was 
frustrated  we  came  here. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussions  here,  public  and 
private.,  there  has,  it  seems,  emerged  general  agi-ee- 
ment  on  three  basic  propositions : 

One— there  is  need  to  reaffirm,  not  only  in  terms 
of  words  but  of  deeds,  the  principle  of  our  charter 
and  of  prior  General  Assembly  resolutions  that 
each  member  state  should  ,respect  the  freedom,  in- 
dependence, and  integrity  of  other  states  and 
scrupulously  avoid  what  might  foment  civil  strife 
within  another  state. 

Two — any  resolution  reaffirming  these  prin- 
ciples should  be  reinforced  in  the  case  of  Lebanon 
and  Jordan  by  some  presence  there  of  the  United 
Nations.  That  would  serve  both  as  reassurance 
and  as  warning. 

Three — the  foreign  troops  which  went  into  Leb- 
anon and  Jordan  as  an  emergency  measure 
sliould  be  withdrawn  and  withdrawn  as  quickly  as 
other  measures  were  taken  which  could  reasonably 
be  undertaken  to  assure  the  independence,  secu- 
rity, and  integrity  of  these  countries. 

These  three  elements  were  present  in  the  United 
States  and  Japanese  resolutions  in  the  Security 
Council.    They  were  present  in  a  resolution  intro- 


•  BrLLETi:^  of  Sept.  1, 19.58,  p.  .3.37. 

'  For  background,  see  ihid.,  Aug.  4,  1958,  p.  181. 


'  Ihid.,  p.  186. 
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duced  by  Norway  and  other  sponsors,*  and  they 
are  also  jjresent  in  the  resolution  now  introduced 
under  the  cosponsorship  of  the  ten  Arab 
countries.^ 

Mr.  President,  we  think  it  particularly  impor- 
tant and  much  to  be  praised  that  the  countries  in- 
volved directly  in  the  controversy,  which  gave  rise 
to  this  emergency  meeting  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, have  themselves  agreed  on  a  formula  of  solu- 
tion. This  is  an  event  of  happy  augury,  and  the 
United  States,  I  may  say,  supports  the  Arab 
resolution. 

Let  me  now  briefly  comment  upon  the  two  reso- 
lutions— the  Arab  and  the  Norwegian  resolutions. 

Both  of  these  resolutions  begin  by  emphasizing 
the  charter  aim  that  states  should  "practice  toler- 
ance and  live  together  in  peace  with  one  another 
as  good  neighbors."  The  general  area  of  the  Near 
East  has  unhappily  been  plagued  by  much  intoler- 
ance. It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  this  admoni- 
tion of  the  two  principal  resolutions  now  before 
this  General  Assembly  means  in  fact  that  a  new 
era  of  tolerance  may  be  dawning  in  the  Near  East. 

The  second  preambular  section  of  the  Arab  res- 
olution notes  the  undertaking  of  the  Arab  coun- 
tries pursuant  to  the  Pact  of  the  League  of  Arab 
States.  The  United  States,  which  is  itself  a  mem- 
ber of  such  organizations  as  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  welcomes  the  strengthening  every- 
where of  ties  which  are  designed  to  keep  peace  and 
harmony  as  between  the  members  and  which 
equally  accept  the  overriding  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  dealing  with  relations  of 
states  with  each  other. 

With  respect  to  section  A  of  the  Arab  and  Nor- 
wegian resolutions,"  we  find  them  substantially 
equivalent.  We  would  have  somewhat  preferred, 
as  a  matter  of  taste  or  precedent,  the  language  of 
the  Norwegian  resolution,  which  reflects  prior 
resolutions  of  this  General  Assembly,  rather  than 


*  U.N.  doc.  A/3878.  The  Norwegian  representative,  on 
behalf  of  the  cosponsors,  announced  he  would  not  press 
for  a  vote  on  the  resolution  in  light  of  the  Arab  draft 
resolution. 

°  U.N.  doc.  A/3893/Rev.  1,  sponsored  by  Iraq,  Jordan, 
Lebanon,  Libya,  Morocco,  Saudi  Arabia,  Sudan,  Tunisia, 
United  Arab  Republic,  and  Yemen. 

'In  the  Norwegian  and  Arab  draft  resolutions  the  op- 
erative sections  are  labeled  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  where  the 
resolution  as  adopted  uses  Roman  numerals  I,  II,  III, 
and  IV. 


comparable  language  of  a  group  of  our  members. 
But,  if  the  Arab  resolution  is,  as  we  anticipate,  to 
be  voted  on  as  a  whole  without  amendments,  we 
will  accept  the  language  of  section  A,  particularly 
because  paragraph  2  of  part  A  of  the  Arab  resolu- 
tion goes  beyond  the  obligations  of  the  Arab  na- 
tions as  between  themselves  and  deals  broadly  with 
the  obligations  of  all  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions under  our  charter  to  deal  with  each  other  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that  charter. 

Section  B  of  the  two  resolutions  is  substantially 
identical  in  their  mandate  to  the  Secretary- 
General,  a  mandate  which  we  think  should  pro- 
duce solid  reassurances  of  security,  integrity,  and 
independence  for  Lebanon  and  Jordan. 

The  two  resolutions  differ  in  form,  although, 
we  think,  not  in  substance,  with  respect  to  the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  forces.  The  Norwegian 
resolution  took  note  of  the  declarations  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom  that  they  will 
withdraw  as  soon  as  the  Governments  of  Lebanon 
and  Jordan  so  requested  or  as  soon  as  substitute 
arrangements  were  made  by  the  United  Nations. 
The  Arab  resolution  in  effect  incorporates  the 
latter  concept  into  the  resolution  itself.  This 
is  entirely  acceptable  to  the  United  States.  We 
have  made  clear  from  the  beginning  that  we  do 
not  believe  that  nations,  particularly  small  na- 
tions, threatened  with  danger  from  without  should 
be  dependent  upon  inviting  the  presence  of  the 
forces  of  other  nations.  This  is  legitimate  in 
cases  like  that  of  Lebanon  and  Jordan,  but  inter- 
vention is  a  practice  which  can  be  abused  and  can 
lead  to  the  domination  of  one  country  by  another. 
That  regrettably  has  happened.  The  course  much 
to  be  preferred  is  that  which  these  resolutions 
indicate,  namely,  to  have  the  United  Nations 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  take  measures  so  that 
the  need  of  foreign  forces  is  obviated. 

The  United  States  desires  at  the  earliest  prac- 
tical moment  to  withdraw  its  forces  from  Lebanon. 
We  said  this  when  we  went  in.  We  have  been 
saying  it  almost  every  day  since,  and  also  we  and 
the  United  Kingdom  have  solemnly  affirmed  our 
position  in  commmiications  to  the  President  of 
this  Assembly. 

We  rejoice  at  the  prospective  assmnption  by 
the  United  Nations  of  responsibilities  which  in  an 
emergency  we  reluctantly  assumed  and  which 
we  are  eager  to  lay  down. 
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In  this  connection  I  want  to  take  this  occasion 
to  express,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  our  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
it  seems  that  every  nation  here,  whatever  some 
may  have  said,  really  has  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  purposes  of  the  United  States  in 
this  matter.  That  is  a  tribute  we  appreciate  and 
we  shall  seek  always  to  deserve. 

Section  C  of  the  Arab  resolution  coincides  with 
the  provisions  of  the  section  C  (2)  of  the  Nor- 
wegian resolution.  This  deals  with  the  possible 
creation  of  an  Arab  development  institution. 
We  believe,  and  President  Eisenhower's  address 
clearly  emphasized,  that  this  is  an  important  as- 
pect of  the  Near  East  problem. 

The  Arab  resolution  omits  reference  to  the 
consideration  by  the  13th,  that  is,  the  forthcoming 
General  Assembly  of  a  standby  United  Nations 
peace  force.  We  believe  that  it  would  have  been 
appropriate  to  keep  this  reference  in  the  resolu- 
tion, but,  irrespective  of  that,  the  fact  is  that  the 
matter  will  in  any  event  be  considered  by  the 
I  13th  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Section  D  of  the  Arab  resolution  is  identical 
with  section  D  of  the  Norwegian  resolution  deal- 
ing with  the  operative  provisions. 

The  United  States  takes  much  satisfaction  from 
the  fact  that  the  countries  in  direct  controversy 
have  found  it  possible  to  agree  on  action  by  this 
emergency  session.  It  has  called  for  constructive 
action,  thinking,  and  planning  by  all  concerned  on 
whichever  side.  The  result  arrived  at  justifies  the 
great  faith  which  the  United  States  has  always 
placed  in  this  General  Assembly  which  operates 
free  of  veto  power  and  where  free-world  opinion 
has  an  opportunity  to  crystallize  along  sober  and 
constructive  lines. 

Having  said  this,  Mr.  President,  let  me  stress 
that  no  resolution,  in  and  of  itself,  will  solve  the 
problems  of  the  Near  East.  These  problems  have 
deep  roots.  They  cannot  easily  be  eradicated. 
They  have  explosive  aspects  which  can  surprise 
us  at  any  time.  No  Assembly  resolution  can  of 
itself  solve  these  problems,  and  it  would  be  folly 
for  us  to  go  away  from  here  confident  that  the 
problem  of  the  Near  East  has  been  solved  by  this 
I  resolution.  But,  if  the  principles  of  the  Arab  res- 
olution are  put  into  practice,  then  the  problems, 
we  believe,  can  be  solved. 

In  the  broadest  sense,  what  we  confront  here  is 
not  intrinsically  a  question  of  detailed  wording. 


It  is  a  matter  of  spirit  and  of  purpose.  What  we 
say  here  constitutes  an  appeal  for  wisdom  and 
moderation  on  the  jiart  of  the  leaders  of  the 
countries  of  the  Near  East  and,  indeed,  of  the 
leaders  throughout  the  whole  world. 

The  United  States  believes  that  this  emergency 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  creates  an  op- 
portunity which,  if  it  is  availed  of,  will  not  only 
mark  a  great  new  triumph  for  the  United  Nations 
but  will  also  prompt  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  welfare  of  the  nations  of  the  Near  East. 
That,  however,  we  repeat,  depends  primarily  not 
upon  our  words  but  upon  deeds.  Words  that  we 
utter  here  can  be  helpful,  but  the  final  answer  is 
to  be  sought  elsewhere.  The  fact  that  the  nations 
which  complained  and  the  nations  which  were 
complained  against  now  are  in  agreement  is  a 
good  augury.  It  does  not  of  itself  mean  that  we 
can  take  the  future  for  granted,  but  we  can  and 
do  look  to  that  future  hopefully. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION 

D.N.  doc.  A/Res./1237    (ES-III) 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  the  Item  "Questions  considered  by 
tlie  Security  Council  at  its  838th  meeting  on  7  August 
1958", 

Noting  the  Charter  aim  that  States  should  "practise 
tolerance  and  live  together  in  peace  with  one  another  as 
good  neighbours", 

Noting  that  the  Arab  States  have  agreed,  in  the  Pact 
of  the  League  of  Arab  States  to  "strengthen  the  close 
relations  and  numerous  ties  which  link  the  Arab  States, 
and  to  support  and  stabilize  these  ties  upon  a  basis  of 
respect  for  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  these 
States,  and  to  direct  their  efforts  toward  the  common 
good  of  all  the  Arab  countries,  the  improvement  of  their 
status,  the  security  of  their  future  and  the  realization  of 
their  aspirations  and  hopes". 

Desiring  to  relieve  international  tension, 

I 

1.  Welcomes  the  renewed  assurances  given  by  the  Arab 
States  to  observe  the  provision  of  Article  8  of  the  Pact  of 
the  League  of  Arab  States  that  "Each  member  State  shall 
resp(?et  the  systems  of  government  established  in  the  other 
member  States  and  regard  them  as  exclusive  concerns  of 
these  Slates",  and  that  "Each  shall  pledge  to  abstain  from 
any  action  calculated  to  change  established  systems  of 
government"  ; 

2.  Calls  upon  all  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
to  act  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  mutual 
respect  for  each  other's  territorial  integrity  and  sover- 
eignty, of  non-aggression,  of  strict  non-interference  in 
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each  other's  internal  affairs,  and  of  equal  and  mutual 
benefit,  and  to  ensure  that  their  conduct  by  word  and  deed 
conforms  to  these  principles ; 

II 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  make  forthwith,  in 
consultation  with  the  Governments  concerned  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Charter,  and  having  in  mind  i)art  I  of 
this  resolution,  such  practical  arrangements  as  would 
adequately  help  in  upholding  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  Charter  in  relation  to  Lebanon  and  Jordan  in  the 
present  circumstances,  and  thereby  facilitate  the  early 
withdrawal  of  the  foreign  troops  from  the  two  countries ; 


III 

Invites  the  Secretary-General  to  continue  his  studies 
now  under  way  and  in  this  context  to  consult  as  appro- 
priate with  the  Arab  countries  of  the  Near  East  with  a 
view  to  possible  assistance  regarding  an  Arab  develop- 
ment institution  designed  to  further  economic  growth  in 
these  countries ; 

IV 

1.  Requests  Member  States  to  co-operate  fully  in  carrying 
out  this  resolution ; 

2.  Invites  the  Secretary-General  to  report  hereunder,  as 
appropriate,  the  first  such  report  to  be  made  not  later 
than  30  September  1958. 


President  Proposes  Consideration  of  Increased  Resources 
for  International  Monetary  Fund  and  World  Bank 


Following  is  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Robert  B.  Anderson. 


THE  PRESIDENT  TO  SECRETARY  ANDERSON 

August  26, 1958. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  have  read  with  great  in- 
terest your  letter  concerning  the  adequacy  of  the 
present  resources  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  you  that  the  well-being 
of  tlie  free  world  is  vitally  affected  by  the  progress 
of  the  nations  in  the  less  developed  areas  as  well 
as  the  economic  situation  in  the  more  industrial- 
ized countries.  A  soxuid  and  sustainable  rate  of 
economic  growth  in  the  free  world  is  a  central 
objective  of  our  policy. 

It  is  universally  true,  in  my  opinion,  that  gov- 
ernmental strength  and  social  stability  call  for  an 
economic  environment  which  is  both  dynamic  and 
financially  sound.  Among  the  principal  elements 
in  maintaining  such  an  economic  basis  for  the  free 
world  are  (1)  a  continuing  grov?th  in  jjroductive 
investment,  international  as  well  as  domestic;  (2) 
financial  policies  that  will  command  the  confidence 
of  the  public,  and  assure  the  strength  of  curren- 
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cies;  and  (3)  mutually  beneficial  international 
trade  and  a  constant  effort  to  avoid  hampering  re- 
strictions on  the  freedom  of  exchange  transactions. 

During  the  past  year,  as  you  know,  major  ad- 
vances have  been  made  in  our  own  programs  for 
dealing  with  these  problems.  These  include  an 
increase  in  the  lending  authority  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank ;  establislunent  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  on  a  firmer  basis  through  incorpora- 
tion and  enlargement  of  its  resources;  extension 
and  broadening  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act ;  and  continuation  of  the  programs  car- 
ried forward  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act. 

Our  own  programs,  however,  can  do  only  a  part 
of  the  job.  Accordingly,  as  we  carry  them  for- 
ward, we  should  also  seek  a  major  expansion  in 
the  international  programs  designed  to  promote 
economic  growth  with  the  indispensable  aid  of 
strong  and  healthy  currencies. 

As  you  have  pointed  out,  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  are  international  in- 
struments of  proved  effectiveness  already  engaged 
in  this  work.  While  both  institutions  still  have 
uncommitted  resources,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
time  has  now  come  for  us  to  consider,  together 
with  the  other  members  of  these  two  agencies,  how 
we  can  better  equip  them  for  the  tasks  of  the  de- 
cade ahead. 
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Accordingly,  I  request,  assuming  concurrence  by 
tlio  interested  members  of  the  Congress  with  whom 
you  will  consult,  that  you  take  the  necessary  steps 
in  conjunction  with  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Problems,  to  support  a  course  of  action  along  the 
following  lines : 

First:  In  your  capacity  as  United  States  Gov- 
ernor of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  I 
should  like  to  have  you  propose,  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Fund  at  New  Delhi  in  October, 
that  prompt  consideration  be  given  to  the  advis- 
ability of  a  general  increase  in  the  quotas  assigned 
to  the  member  governments. 

The  past  ten  years  testify  to  the  important  role 
played  by  the  International  Monetary  Fund  in  as- 
sisting countries  which,  from  tune  to  time,  have 
encountered  temporary  difficulties  in  their  balance 
of  payments.  We  are  now  entering  a  period  when 
the  implementation  of  effective  and  sound  eco- 
nomic policies  may  be  increasingly  dependent  in 
many  countries  upon  the  facilities  and  technical 
advice  which  the  Fund  can  make  available  as  they 
meet  temporary  external  financial  difficulties.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  less  developed  coxmtries 
with  the  great  variability  in  foreign  exchange  re- 
ceipts to  which  they  are  subject  from  time  to  time. 
It  also  applies  to  industrialized  countries  which 
are  dependent  on  foreign  trade.  Through  its 
growing  experience  and  increasingly  close  rela- 
tions with  its  members,  the  Fund  can  also  help  see 
to  it  that  countries  are  encouraged  to  pursue  pol- 
icies that  create  stable  financial  and  monetai-y 
conditions  while  contributing  to  expanding  world 
trade  and  income.  The  International  Monetary 
Fund  is  uniquely  qualified  to  harmonize  these  ob- 
jectives but  its  present  resources  do  not  appear 
adequate  to  the  task. 

Second:  In  your  capacity  as  United  States  Gov- 
ernor of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  I  should  like  to  have  you 
propose,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bank,  that 
prompt  consideration  be  given  to  the  advisability 
of  an  increase  in  the  authorized  capital  of  the 
Bank  and  to  the  offering  of  such  additional  cap- 
ital for  subscription  by  the  Bank's  member  gov- 
ernments. Such  additional  capital  subscriptions, 
I  if  authorized,  would  not  necessarily  require  addi- 
tional payments  to  be  made  to  the  Bank;  they 
would,  however,  ensure  the  adequacy  of  the  Bank's 
lending    resources    for   an   extended    period    by 


strengthening  the  guarantees  which  stand  behind 
the  Bank's  obligations. 

The  demands  upon  the  Bank  for  development 
loans  have  been  increasing  rapidly,  and  it  is  in 
a  position  to  make  a  growing  contribution  to  the 
economic  progress  of  the  free  world  in  the  period 
which  lies  ahead.  Moreover,  it  can  do  this  by 
channeling  the  savings  of  private  investors 
throughout  the  world  into  sound  loans,  repayable 
in  dollars  or  other  major  currencies.  But  to  meet 
the  rising  need  for  such  sound  development  loans, 
it  must  be  able  to  raise  the  funds  in  the  capital 
markets  of  the  free  world.  An  increase  in  the 
Bank's  subscribed  capital,  by  increasing  the  ex- 
tent of  the  responsibility  of  member  governments 
for  assuring  that  the  Bank  will  always  be  in  a 
position  to  meet  its  obligations,  would  enable 
the  Bank  to  place  a  larger  volume  of  its  securities 
in  a  broader  market,  while  stiU  maintaining  the 
prime  quality  of  its  securities  and  hence  the 
favorable  terms  on  which  it  can  borrow  and 
re-lend  funds. 

Third:  With  respect  to  the  proposal  for  an  In- 
ternational Development  Association,  I  believe 
that  such  an  affiliate  of  the  International  Bank, 
if  adequately  supported  by  a  number  of  countries 
able  to  contribute,  could  provide  a  useful  supple- 
ment to  the  existing  lending  activities  of  the  Bank 
and  thereby  accelerate  the  pace  of  economic  de- 
velopment in  the  less  developed  member  countries 
of  the  Bank.  In  connection  with  the  study  of 
this  matter  that  you  are  undertaking  in  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  pursuant  to  the  Senate 
Resolution,  I  note  that  you  contemplate  informal 
discussions  with  other  member  governments  of 
the  Bank  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  their  attitude 
toward  an  expansion  of  the  Bank's  responsibilities 
along  these  lines.  If  the  results  indicate  that  the 
creation  of  the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation would  be  feasible,  I  request  that,  as  a 
third  step,  you  initiate  promptly  negotiations 
looking  toward  the  establishment  of  such  an  affili- 
ate of  the  Bank. 

The  three-point  program  I  have  suggested  for 
consideration  would  require  intensified  interna- 
tional cooperation  directed  to  a  broad  attack  upon 
some  of  the  major  economic  problems  of  our 
time.  A  concerted  and  successful  international 
effort  along  these  lines  would,  I  feel  certain, 
create  a  great  new  source  of  hope  for  all  those 
who  share  our  conviction  that  with  material  bet- 
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terment  and  free  institutions  flourishing  side  by 
side  we  can  look  forward  with  confidence  to  a 
peaceful  world. 
Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 

The  Honorable  Egbert  B.  Anderson 
Secretary  of  the,  Treasury 
'Washington,  D.  G. 


SECRETARY  ANDERSON  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

August  18,  1958. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  have  frequently  dis- 
cussed together  the  importance  of  a  sound  and  sus- 
tainable growth  in  the  economy  of  the  free  world 
to  both  the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  objec- 
tives of  the  United  States.  Over  the  longer  term, 
I  believe  that  the  well-being  of  the  friendly  na- 
tions depends  not  only  on  the  economic  and  finan- 
cial health  of  the  industrialized  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, North  America,  and  elsewhere,  but  also  upon 
the  economic  growth  and  progress  of  nations  in 
the  less  developed  areas  of  the  free  world. 

Through  a  number  of  measures  the  XJnited 
States  has  been  pursuing  these  objectives,  and  this 
year  we  have  taken  major  steps  forward  in  our 
own  programs.  It  would  seem  highly  desirable 
that  the  nations  of  the  free  world  as  a  whole 
should  move  forward  cooperatively  to  deal  more 
effectively  with  the  problem.  One  of  the  best 
ways  of  achieving  such  cooperation  would  be  by 
strengthening  the  financial  institutions  already 
established.  In  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fimd  we  have  seasoned  interna- 
tional instniments  now  engaged  in  this  work. 

Both  of  these  organizations  have  staffs  of  inter- 
nationally recruited  experts  who,  with  over  a  dec- 
ade of  experience  behind  them,  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  act  effectively  and  impartially. 
Both  have  established  operating  standards  and 
policies  which  command  the  respect  of  their  mem- 
ber governments.  The  Fimd  has  provided  short- 
term  financial  assistance  to  35  member  countries, 
aggregating  the  equivalent  of  over  $3  billion. 
Through  such  assistance  and  the  influence  it  has 
been  able  to  bring  to  bear  for  the  adoption  of 


sound  currency  and  exchange  policies,  the  Fund 
has  contributed  substantially  towards  monetary 
stability  and  a  freer  flow  of  international  trade 
and  payments.  The  Bank  has  invested  some  $3.8 
billion  in  productive  development  projects  in  47 
different  countries  and  territories,  most  of  them 
under-developed.  Loans  by  the  Bank  are  running 
at  the  rate  of  about  $750  million  a  year.  The 
Bank's  financing  and  technical  assistance  activ- 
ities have  served  to  accelerate  the  pace  of  economic 
growth  all  over  the  free  world ;  and  it  has  carried 
on  these  activities  on  a  basis  that  has  earned  for 
the  Bank  the  confidence  of  all  major  private  capi- 
tal marlvets.  The  establishment  of  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation,  which  supplies  capi- 
tal to  encourage  the  growth  of  productive  private 
enterprise,  has  recently  increased  the  scope  and 
flexibility  of  the  Bank's  field  of  operation. 

The  Intei'national  Monetary  Fund  utilizes  for 
its  operations  gold  and  member  country  cur- 
rencies which  have  been  provided  to  it  by  the 
member  countries  through  their  subscriptions  to 
its  capital.  Advances  by  the  Fund  in  the  past  two 
years  have  amounted  to  approximately  $1.8  bil- 
lion and  nearly  $900  million  additional  are  in 
effect  earmarked  against  standby  commitments 
which  tlie  Fund  has  undertaken. 

Under  the  charter  of  the  International  Bank, 
a  small  part  of  its  authorized  capital  is  available 
for  loans,  but  the  Bank  must  depend  primarily  on 
borrowings  in  the  financial  markets  of  the  world. 
The  major  part  of  the  authorized  capital  in  effect 
constitutes  a  guarantee  for  these  borrowings.  The 
Bank  has  raised  the  equivalent  of  more  than  $2 
billion  through  issuing  its  bonds  denominated  in 
six  different  currencies.  At  present  the  equiva- 
lent of  about  $1.7  billion  is  outstanding  in  such 
bonds.  The  Bank's  bonds  are  recognized  through- 
out the  world  as  securities  of  the  highest  quality 
and,  as  a  result,  the  Bank  has  been  able  to  borrow 
large  sinns  of  money  at  frequent  intervals  at  rates 
of  interest  comparable  to  those  of  highly-regarded 
government  securities.  This  is  turn  has  enabled 
the  Bank  to  fix  interest  rates  on  its  own  loans  at 
levels  not  imposing  undue  bui'dens  on  the  borrow- 
ing countries  concerned.  Wliile  the  Bank  still  has 
imused  borrowing  capacity,  its  volume  of  lending 
has  expanded  greatly  and,  if  it  is  to  continue  to  be 
able  to  meet  legitimate  loan  requests  likely  to  be 
submitted  to  it  during  the  years  ahead,  it  must  go 
to  the  market  for  larger  amounts  of  money  than 
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^  ever  before.  This  would  require  a  broadening 
of  the  mai-ket  for  the  Bank's  bonds  and  the  tap- 
ping of  sources  of  capital  not  yet  reached. 

During  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Bank  and 
Fund  at  New  Delhi  early  in  October,  we  should 
give  consideration  to  ways  and  means  of  increas- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  these  two  institutions.    As 
U.S.  Governor  of  the  Bank  and  Fund,  I  would 
welcome  your  guidance  with  respect  to  these  vital 
I    problems  of  policy.     If  you  believe  that  certain 
'    avenues  of  action  should  be  explored  preparatory 
to  the  Xew  Delhi  meeting,  I  would  ask  the  Na- 
tional Advisor}'  Council  to  proceed  promptly  with 
i    detailed  study  and  arrangements.     We  would,  of 
f    course,  wish  to  consult  with  members  of  the  Con- 
[   gress  who  are  particularly  concerned  with  this 
subject. 

A  related  matter  has  recently  been  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate,  which  has  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  National  Advisory 
Council  to  undertake  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
an  International  Development  Association  as  an 
affiliate  of  the  International  Bank.  The  resources 
of  such  an  organization  would  be  subscribed  by 
the  members  of  the  Bank.  The  Association  would 
finance  development  projects  on  the  basis  of  long 
term  loans  at  reasonably  low  interest  rates  repay- 
able in  whole  or  in  part  in  local  currencies.  In 
the  course  of  its  study,  the  Council  will  also  ex- 
plore the  possibility  that  such  an  affiliate  of  the 
Bank  might  prove  to  be  a  means,  supplemental 
to  our  own  national  progi'ams,  for  assuring  pro- 
ductive investment  of  some  part  of  the  various 
local  currencies  becoming  available  to  the  United 
States  through  the  sale  of  agricultural  surpluses 
or  other  programs.  It  is  intended  to  undertake 
informal  discussions  with  other  membei's  of  the 
Bank  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  their  attitude 
toward  an  expansion  of  the  Bank's  activities  along 
these  lines. 

I  request  your  guidance  as  to  whether,  if  the 
study  indicates  that  the  proposal  is  promising, 
you  would  wish  to  have  the  subject  pursued  foi'- 
mally  with  the  governments  of  the  other  member 
countries  of  the  International  Bank. 
Faithfully  yours. 


U.S.  Notes  Peiping  Radio  Threat 
to  Taiwan  and  Offshore  Islands 

Press  release  501  dated  August  28 

The  Department  of  Stat©  has  taken  note  of  the 
broadcast  of  the  Fukien  Command  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Army,  rebroadcast  by  Peiping  Radio 
late  yesterday  [August  27],  in  which  Peiping 
states,  "The  Chinese  People's  Liberation  Army 
has  determined  to  liberate  Taiwan,  a  territory  of 
the  fatherland,  as  well  as  the  offshore  islands  and 
the  landing  on  Quemoy  is  imminent."  The  fact 
that  the  offshore  islands  are  related  intimately  to 
Taiwan  in  this  Peiping  radio  threat  confirms  what 
Secretary  Dulles  said  in  his  recent  letter  to  Mr. 
Morgan,  cliairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.^  The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  the 
ties  between  the  offshore  islands  and  Formosa  have 
become  closer,  that  their  interdependence  has  in- 
creased, and  that  he  believed  that  it  would  be 
"highly  hazardous"  for  anyone  to  assume  that  if 
the  Chinese  Communists  were  to  attempt  to  change 
the  situation  by  force  and  now  attack  or  seek  to 
conquer  these  islands,  that  could  be  a  limited  op- 
eration. 

Tliis  direct  threat  and  the  massive  bombardment 
of  Quemoy  come  as  stark  remindex-s  of  Peiping's 
militarism  and  aggressive  expansionism  and  are 
in  direct  contrast  to  Peiping's  repeated  profes- 
sions of  peaceful  intentions. 


Egbert  B.  Anderson 


President  Approves  Euratom 
Cooperation  Act  of  1958 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  inade  iy 
President  Eisenhower  on  August  28  and  released 
hy  the  White  House  on  August  29. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  approve  the 
EURATOM  Cooperation  Act  of  1958,  which  en- 
ables the  United  States  Government  to  begin  ac- 
tive preparation  for  the  joint  United  States- 
EURATOM  program  ^  to  develop  nuclear  power 
in  Europe. 


The  President 
The  White  House 


'  Bulletin  of  Sept.  8, 1958,  p.  379. 

'  For  background,  see  ihid,  July  14,  1958,  p.  70,  and 
Aug.  11, 1958,  p.  247. 
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EURATOM  (the  European  Atomic  Energy 
Community),  which  came  into  being  on  January 
1,  1958,  was  formed  by  six  of  our  European 
friends — Belgium,  Germany,  France,  Luxem- 
bourg, Italy  and  the  Netherlands — in  order  to 
combine  their  efforts  in  developing  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy.  It  holds  great  promise, 
not  only  as  a  means  to  this  end,  but  also  as  a 
means  of  furthering  European  unity. 


Our  joint  program,  which  is  EURATOM's  first 
major  program,  is  designed  to  achieve  the  con- 
struction in  Europe  of  about  six  nuclear  power 
reactors  with  a  total  installed  capacity  of  about 
one  million  kilowatts  of  electricity  and  to  improve 
power  reactor  technology  through  a  research  pro- 
gram of  great  scope.  This  joint  program  should 
prove  highly  beneficial  both  to  Europe  and  to  the 
United  States. 


The  Control  of  Space 


Jy  Loftus  E.  Becker 
Legal  Adviser  ^ 


It  is  a  privilege  to  be  invited  to  participate  in 
today's  discussion.  If  our  profession  has  one  basic 
belief,  it  is  a  firm  conviction  in  the  value  of  con- 
troversy and  debate  in  developing  sensible 
answers  to  complicated  questions.  It  is  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  usefulness  of  opportunities  such 
as  this  to  exchange  ideas  and  test  our  views  in 
public  discussion.  Those  of  us  who  have  tlie  re- 
sponsibility for  advising  the  Government  in  these 
matters  are  particularly  grateful  for  this  occasion 
to  draw  upon  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  our 
colleagues.  We  will  need  both  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience, for  the  complex  legal  problems  of  the  de- 
veloping space  age  will  require  hard,  and  perhaps 
bold,  thinking  by  us  all  for  their  effective  solu- 
tion. 

Admiral  Ward  -  has  pointed  out  some  of  the 
realistic  and  practical  problems  which  confront 
and  condition  the  approach  of  the  Government 
lawyer  working  in  this  area.  If  I  may  "incorpo- 
rate by  reference"  Admiral  Ward's  remarks  into 
my  own,  I  would  like  briefly  to  further  develop 

'Address  made  before  the  81st  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on 
Aug.  26  (press  release  484  dated  Aug.  22) . 

^  Adm.  Chester  Ward,  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Navy. 


his  theme  in  connection  with  various  other  prob- 
lems related  to  the  control  of  activities  in  outer 
space.  In  doing  so  I  would  reemphasize  the  com- 
plexity of  the  considerations  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  formulation  of  an  official  po- 
sition by  the  United  States  or  any  government  on 
legal  issues  of  this  nature. 

I  would  further  emphasize  that  we  must  al- 
ways keep  in  mind  that  the  primary  function 
of  law  is  the  resolution  of  differences  and  settle- 
ment of  disputes,  actual  or  anticipated,  between 
human  beings.  Until  we  know  what  these  dif- 
ferences or  disputes  will  be  and  how  and  between 
whom  they  may  arise,  we  are  in  an  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland" world.  Efforts  to  declare  or  establish 
detailed  rules  at  this  time  can  be  at  best  only 
fumbling  in  the  dark  and  at  the  worst  prove 
actual  impediments  to  the  rational  development 
of  outer  space.  Before  seeking  adequate  solu- 
tions we  must  know  the  nature  of  the  technical 
problems  we  are  facing,  the  human  conflicts  that 
are  to  be  resolved,  and  the  environment  in  which 
solutions  will  operate.  As  we  come  to  know  these 
things,  we  can  then  proceed  step  by  step  on  the 
pragmatic  basis  of  actual  experience  to  build  an 
enduring  and  effective  structure  of  rules  and  prin- 
ciples which  will  adequately  reflect  real  interests 
and  sensible  solutions. 
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Before  turning  to  specific  issues,  let  me  make 
several  general  observations. 

The  basic  pattern  of  our  existing  foreign  policy 
witli  respect  to  space  is  no  different  from  that 
wiiich  we  have  with  respect  to  international  rela- 
tions here  on  the  earth.  In  conformity  with  our 
undertakings  under  article  1  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  it  is  our  purpose  to  insure  that— ■ 
in  space  as  on  the  earth — intei'national  peace  and 
security  are  maintained  and  that  international 
disputes  or  situations  which  might  lead  to  a  breach 
of  the  peace  are  adjusted  or  settled  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  justice  and  international 
law. 

"We  are  in  favor  of  international  cooperation  in 
solving  international  problems.    At  the  same  time 
we  are  dedicated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  legiti- 
mate national  interests  of  the  United  States,  and 
we  hold  firm  to  our  inherent  right  of  individual 
I    and  collective  self-defense  against  armed  attack, 
I    which  is  fully  recognized  under  article  51  of  the 
I    United  Nations  Charter. 

Use  of  Outer  Space  for  Peaceful  Purposes 

Tlie  most  immediate  problem  in  the  field  of 
space  foreign  policy  is  how  to  insure  that  outer 
space  is  used  for  peaceful  purposes  only. 

You  are  doubtless  well  aware  that  the  United 
States  Government  has  already  taken  an  initia- 
tive in  this  field.  The  United  States  recognized 
the  importance  of  determining  now  what  steps 
I  can  be  taken  to  assure  that  missiles  and  other 
outer-space  vehicles,  already  in  the  development 
stage,  will  be  utilized  solely  for  peaceful  purposes. 
'  This  recognition  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  to- 
day these  military  space  instruments  are  in  the 
early  stages  of  development. 

With  tlie  passage  of  time  and  their  continuous 
growth  and  refinement,  the  problem  of  effective 
international  control  becomes  more  difficult.  This 
point  is  best  illustrated  by  a  similar  historical 
problem.  In  1946  international  control  of  the 
military  use  of  nuclear  energy  could  have  been  at- 
tained with  relative  ease.  Today,  as  we  well  know, 
control  of  the  atom  has  become  a  much  more 
vastly  complicated  and  difficult  task. 

Fully  cognizant  of  this  lesson  of  history,  the 
United  States  proposed  to  the  United  Nations 
on  January  14,  1957,^  that 

.  .  .  the  first  step  toward  the  objective  of  assuring 
that  future  developments  in  outer  space  would  be  de- 


voted exclusively  to  peaceful  and  scientific  purposes 
would  be  to  bring  the  testing  of  such  objects  under  in- 
ternational inspection  and  participation. 

This  was  the  first  recognition  by  any  nation  of 
the  immediate  need  to  deal  with  this  compelling 
problem. 

Since  that  time  we  have  repeatedly  stressed  the 
need — and  our  willingness — to  reach  agreement  in 
this  vital  area. 

Today  we  have  pending  before  the  Disarma- 
ment Commission  of  the  United  Nations  a  pro- 
posal set  forth  at  London  in  August  1957.*  It 
stands  as  one  of  five  basic  principles  overwhelm- 
ingly endorsed  by  the  United  Nations  as  the  basis 
for  continued  disarmament  negotiations.  This 
proposal  calls  for  nations  to  cooperate  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  technical  committee  to  study  the 
design  of  an  inspection  system  which  would  ef- 
fectively cover  the  field  of  ballistic  missiles  and 
other  outer-space  objects  to  assure  their  develop- 
ment for  exclusively  scientific  and  peaceful  pur- 
poses. Moreover,  we  have  offered  to  join  immedi- 
ately in  such  a  study,  on  a  multilateral  basis,  with- 
out awaiting  the  conclusion  of  negotiations  on 
other  substantive  proposals. 

The  Department  of  State  believes  that  this  pro- 
posal represents  a  significant  first  step  toward 
regulating  the  use  of  outer  space  for  military  pur- 
poses. We  intend  to  continue  to  emphasize  the 
need  to  turn  this  proposal  into  constructive  action. 

I  do  not  consider  it  as  correct  to  say  that  there 
is  no  international  law  with  respect  to  space  out- 
side the  atmosphere.  Article  51  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  reserves  to  each  of  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  an  "inherent  right"  of  in- 
dividual or  collective  self-defense  against  armed 
attack.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  attack  orig- 
inates in  or  passes  through  outer  space  in  order  to 
reach  a  member  state.  In  such  a  case  that  state  has 
the  right  to  defend  itself,  a  right  established  under 
accepted  international  law,  as  defined  in  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations.  I  may  add  that, 
while  domestic  law  has  developed  without  regard 


'  For  baekKronnd,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  11,  1957,  p.  22.5. 

*  For  text  of  Western  proposals,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  16,  1957, 
p.  451 ;  for  a  statement  by  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
in  the  Disarmament  Commission  on  Sept.  30,  1957,  see 
ibid.,  Oct.  21,  1957,  p.  631 ;  for  statements  by  Ambassador 
Lodge  in  the  12th  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  to- 
gether with  texts  of  U.N.  resolutions  on  disarmament, 
see  ibid.,  Dec.  16,  1957,  p.  961. 
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to  the  specific  conditions  of  space  flight,  there 
are  existing  principles  of  international  and  do- 
mestic law  which  could  be  made  applicable  at  this 
time  in  the  event  that  a  satellite  entered  the  air- 
space of  any  sovereign  state.  I  would,  thei'efore, 
suggest  that  the  page  upon  which  we  may  ulti- 
mately write  the  law  of  space  is  not  so  frighten- 
ingly  blank  as  it  is  at  times  supposed. 

I  would  like  now  to  speak  briefly  on  several 
more  specific  questions. 

Satellite  Program  for  the  IGY 

First,  a  word  may  be  in  order  on  the  relation  of 
the  International  Geophysical  Year  to  the  satellite 
program.  I  have  several  times  seen  it  stated  that 
neither  we  nor  other  nations  have  any  right  to 
protest  or  take  any  action  with  respect  to  satellites 
because  of  the  events  relating  to  the  IGY.  Now 
the  facts  are  these : 

The  arrangements  with  respect  to  the  IGY 
were  not  made  on  an  intergovernmental  basis. 
They  were  arrangements  made  between  scientific 
bodies  in  a  private  capacity.  It  is  true  that  certain 
governments,  including  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  announced  in  advance  that  during 
the  IGY  they  intended  to  place  objects  in  orbit 
around  the  earth.  And  it  was  also  stated  in  con- 
nection with  these  announcements  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  satellites  would  be  for  scientific  inves- 
tigation. No  nation  protested  these  arrange- 
ments. 

It  follows  that  the  only  conclusion  that  can 
be  reached  with  respect  to  the  arrangements  re- 
garding the  IGY  is  that  there  is  an  implied  agree- 
ment that,  for  the  period  of  the  IGY,  it  is  permis- 
sible to  put  into  orbit  satellites  designed  for 
scientific  purposes.  Once  the  year  is  over,  rights 
in  this  field  will  have  to  be  determined  by  what- 
ever agreement  may  be  reached  with  respect  to 
such  objects.  Since  it  appears  that  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Scientific  Unions  may  possibly 
extend  the  satellite  program  beyond  the  close  of 
the  IGY,  this  problem  may  not  yet  be  upon  us. 
But  it  is  one  we  must  consider  for  the  future. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  note  that  in 
the  relatively  near  future  we  may  have  to  face 
up  to  the  question  of  the  legality  under  inter- 
national law  of  so-called  reconnaissance  satellites 
which  would  have  the  capability  of  surveying 
the  territory  over  wliich  they  pass  and  transmit- 


ting such  information  to  the  launching  state.  As 
yet  the  United  States  Government  has  not  taken 
any  jjosition  on  this  question — it  has  not  asserted 
nor  denied  any  national  "right  of  privacy" — and 
I  do  not  propose  to  do  so  at  this  time.  I  would 
point  out,  however,  that  it  was  the  Soviet  Union 
that  established  an  iron  curtain  against  the  free 
flow  of  information.  Not  only  has  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  been  otherwise,  but  also  you 
will  recall  that  it  was  President  Eisenhower  who 
in  1955  at  the  smnmit  conference  in  Geneva  made 
the  initial  open-skies  proposal.  We  have  con- 
tinued to  press  this  proposal  in  various  forms,  and 
it,  too,  constitutes  a  portion  of  the  disarmament 
proposals  approved  by  the  United  Nations. 

Sovereignty  Over  Celestial  Bodies 

"VVliat  of  the  question  of  sovereignty  over  celes- 
tial bodies,  as  contrasted  with  sovereignty  over 
zones  of  outer  space  ?  Under  existing  rules  of  in- 
ternational law  may  any  one  nation  acquire  ex- 
clusive sovereignty  or  "ownership"  over  parts  or 
all  of  such  bodies  so  as  to  have  the  right  to  ex- 
clude or  prevent  other  nations  from  exploring, 
occupying,  or  exploiting  them  ?  Wliat  will  be  the 
legal  effect  of  successful  lunar  or  planetary  probes 
or,  perhaps  eventually,  manned  landings? 

As  a  general  matter  it  seems  clear  tliat  inter- 
national law  at  the  present  time  furnishes  no  clear 
rules  or  precedents  as  regards  this  problem. 
Neither  treaties  nor  international  practice  apply 
to  it  for  the  obvious  reason  that  there  has  been 
neither  necessity  nor  occasion  for  either  to  de- 
velop. We  have,  indeed,  analogies  to  draw  upon 
in  the  international  law  pertaining  to  the  law 
of  the  sea  and  in  rules  and  precedents  for  the 
acquisition  of  sovereignty  over  "terra  nullius." 
But  these  rules  are  far  from  well  defined.  They 
give  weight  to  numerous  factors,  and  they  have 
varied  greatly  with  particular  circumstances. 
Moreover,  there  are  very  great  risks  in  attempting 
to  transmute  a  body  of  law  based  upon  a  deter- 
mined set  of  facts  on  the  earth  into  a  body  of  law 
with  respect  to  celestial  bodies  as  to  which  the 
facts  have  not  been  determined  and  which  are  in 
all  probability  vastly  different  from  anything  in 
our  experience.  We  must  be  prepared  to  reject 
mechanical  applications  of  old  and  inappropriate 
rules  m  favor  of  new  ones,  more  fitted  to  these 
unique  environments  and  activities.  And  we  must 
recognize  that  the  choice  of  rules  in  this  area  will 
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represent  a  major  policy  decision  for  each  of  the 
various  states — a  decision  outside  the  competence 
of  any  international  body  as  the  world  is  now 
constituted. 

For  the  near  future,  even  if  successful  lunar  or 
planetary'  probes  are  carried  out,  it  is  my  per- 
sonal view  that  any  attempted  solution  of  this 
problem  is  premature.  In  terms  of  tlie  practical 
realities  of  space  exploration  it  is  becoming  in- 
cretisingly  evident  that  considerable  time  will 
elapse  and  manj'  problems  will  have  to  be  solved 
before  man,  as  opposed  to  his  instrumentalities, 
can  voyage  to  otlier  planets.  The  recent  discovery 
of  a  thus  far  unplumbed  zone  of  intense  radiation 
on  the  edge  of  outer  space  is  but  an  example  of 
the  hard  road  ahead.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
difficulties  that  may  be  encountered  on  celestial 
territory,  tlie  probability  or  consequences  of  con- 
tact with  other  forms  of  life,  or  the  stakes  which 
exclusive  control  of  such  bodies  may  offer.  Until 
human  activity  on  these  bodies  becomes  sufficiently 
intensive  and  potentially  conflicting  as  to  require 
legal  ordering,  decisions  on  such  questions  seem 
to  me  unnecessary  and  our  energies  better  spent 
in  other  directions.  Once  again,  sensible  solu- 
tions cannot  now  be  evolved  to  future  problems 
whose  nature  and  context  cannot  be  accurately 
foreseen. 

Xor  do  I  fear  that  international  law  is  so  inflex- 
ible and  irrational  a  mechanism  that  the  limited 
acts  in  connection  with  celestial  bodies  presently 
contemplated  will  freeze  the  possibility  of  reason- 
able legal  solution  in  the  future.  It  is  true  that 
such  sporadic  activities  may  set  the  pattern  and 
context  out  of  which  solutions  will  eventually  be 
forged.  But  we  need  not  fear  that  they  will  have 
any  conclusive  or  binding  effect  in  and  of  them- 
selves absent  the  concurrence  of  other  major 
powers. 

For  these  reasons,  by  far  the  most  sensible  ap- 
proach to  the  question  of  sovereignty  over 
celestial  bodies  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  "wait  and 
see,"  similar  to  that  which  we  are  following  in 
the  case  of  the  Antarctic.  Under  such  a  policy  we 
would  neither  assert  claims  to  such  bodies  our- 
selves nor  recognize  claims  asserted  by  other  na- 
tions but  would  reserve  any  rights  to  which  our 
activities  might  entitle  us  in  the  future. 

The  primary  need  at  this  time  would  appear  to 
be  for  agreement  tliat  the  activities  of  man  on  the 


other  celestial  bodies  shall  be  peaceful,  rather  than 
decision  on  how  sovereignty  over  them  is  to  be 
acquired.  If  we  can  reach  agreement  on  this 
point,  the  question  of  territorial  claims  may  well 
be  deferred  for  the  present. 

Cooperation  in  Outer-Space  Activity 

Let  me  lastly  say  a  word  on  the  question  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  in  outer-space  activity. 
In  this  area  there  are  indeed  challenging  and  ex- 
citing possibilities — ranging  from  the  cooperative 
construction,  launching,  and  operation  of  radio 
relay  and  weather  satellites  ultimately  to  inter- 
national cooperation  in  the  development  of 
manned  space  stations  and  planetary  flight.  Truly 
cooperative  international  programs  of  this  sort 
could  have  far-reaching  international  implica- 
tions, diminish  wasteful  and  dangerous  national 
rivalries,  and  lead  to  inestimable  benefit  for  all 
mankind.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  recently  en- 
acted "Space  Act  of  1958"  provides  authority  for 
such  international  cooperation  in  these  fields."* 
Such  international  cooperation  could  well  provide 
the  basis  for  the  parallel  development  of  a  system 
of  legal  accommodation. 

Ultimately,  to  foster  and  guide  the  cooperative 
efforts  that  are  possible,  it  would  appear  axiomatic 
that  some  appropriate  international  machinery  be 
created.  At  this  time  we  in  the  State  Department 
envisage  no  obstacles — political  or  teclinical — 
which  would  preclude  the  establishment  of  such 
an  international  system  of  cooperation  or  coordi- 
nation. 

The  provision  of  a  system  of  law  to  govern 
human  relations  in  outer  space  will  ultimately  be 
indispensable.  This  result  may  come  about  over  a 
long  period  of  time  through  the  growth  of  cus- 
tomary practice  or  the  accumulation  of  agree- 
ments dealing  with  particular  subjects.  Or  the 
process  may  ultimately  be  shortcut  by  the  vesting 
of  authority  to  develop  such  principles  in  interna- 
tional organs.  But  it  may  again  be  emphasized 
that,  before  final  solutions  are  attempted,  we  will 
need  to  know  more  about  the  exact  context  and 
nature  of  the  problems  themselves  and  the  activ- 
ities we  are  seeking  to  order.  And  above  all,  in 
developing  principles  of  order  for  this  new  and 


^  For  a  statement  by  President  Eisenhower  on  the  occa- 
sion of  signing  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1938,  see  iUd.,  Aug.  25, 1958,  p.  327. 
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vast  area  of  activity  and  its  unique  problem,  we 
must  have  a  keen  awareness  of  the  growing  po- 
tentialities of  outer  space  and  its  possible  role  in 
the  future  of  man.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the 
United  States  proposed  solutions  must  reflect  our 
policy  aims  to  develop  systems  of  institutional  ad- 
justment conducive  to  long-range  objectives. 
These  objectives  include  the  demilitarization  of 
space  and  its  devotion  to  peaceful  purposes,  the 
encouragement  of  scientific  research  and  the  rapid 
achievement  of  practical  benefits  from  such  science 
to  increase  human  welfare,  and  the  encouragement 
of  international  cooperation  and  institutions  of 
world  community.  If  we  pursue  these  goals  con- 
scientiously, we  may  indeed  look  forward  to  a 
bright  and  most  exciting  future. 


applicable  law,  filed  a  diplomatic  claim  with  the 
Soviet  Government  for  compensation.-  The 
Soviet  Government,  however,  denied  liability. 

The  present  proceedings  have  been  instituted  in 
line  with  the  U.S.  Government's  policy  to  resort 
to  the  forces  of  international  law  and  order  to 
obtain  justice  and  to  seek  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  these  tragic  events  in  which  not  only  Ameri- 
can aircraft  but  American  lives  are  imperiled  or 
lost  by  irresponsible  Soviet  shooting.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Soviet  Government  will,  upon  the  presen- 
tation of  the  application  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  accede  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
Court.  But  in  any  case,  the  institution  of  the 
present  proceedings  is  another  landmark  in  the 
U.S.  Government's  efforts  to  provide  peaceful 
solutions  to  these  problems. 


U.S.  Submits  Navy  Neptune  Case 
to  International  Court  of  Justice 

Following  is  a  Department  armouncement  con- 
cerning the  instituting  of  proceedings  against  the 
U.)S./S.E.,  together  with  the  text  of  the  U.S. 
Govemment''s  application  to  the  Intemaiional 
Court  of  Justice  and  text  of  a  Soviet  7iote  of 
October  10,  1957. 

DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  491  dated  August  23 

Loftus  E.  Becker,  Legal  Adviser  of  the  State 
Depai'tment,  filed  on  August  22,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  in  his  capacity  as  the  agent 
of  the  United  States,  an  application  instituting 
proceedings  against  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  on  account  of  the  destruction  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1954,  of  the  Navy  Neptune  plane  in 
the  international  airspace  over  the  Sea  of  Japan 
in  the  area  of  Vladivostok.  These  proceeedings 
were  instituted  because  the  Soviet  Government 
had  refused  to  agiee  to  submit  the  case  to  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  by  special  agreement, 
although  so  requested  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  this  incident  was  the 
subject  of  a  Security  Council  debate  on  September 
10,  1954;'  that  thereafter  the  State  Department, 
after  thorough  investigation  of  the  facts  and  the 


TEXT  OF  APPLICATION 

July  25,  1958 

Sir:  1.  This  is  a  written  application,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Statute  and  Rules  of  the  Court,  sub- 
mitted by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  instituting  proceedings  against  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics on  account  of  certain  willful  acts  com- 
mitted by  military  aircraft  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment on  September  4,  1954,  in  the  international 
air  space  over  the  Sea  of  Japan  against  a  United 
States  Navy  P2-V-type  aircraft,  commonly 
known  as  a  Neptmie  type,  and  against  its  crew. 

The  subject  of  the  dispute  and  a  succinct  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  claim  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  is  based  are  adequately  set  forth  in  a 
note  delivered  to  the  Soviet  Government  on  Octo- 
ber 12,  1956.  A  copy  of  the  note  is  attached  to 
this  application  as  an  annex.  The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  asserted  its  contentions  of  fact  and 
of  law  with  reference  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment's claim  in  other  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence on  this  subject,  most  recently  in  a  note  of 
January  21, 1957,^  a  copy  of  which  is  also  attached 
to  this  application  as  an  annex. 

2.  The  United  States  Government  notes  that 
the  present  dispute  concerns  matters  of  the  char- 
acter specified  in  Article  36  (2)  of  the  Statute  of 


'  For  a  statement  by  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  20,  1954,  p.  417. 


"For  text  of  U.S.  note  of  Oct.  12,  1956,  see  ihid.,  Oct. 
29, 19.56,  p.  677.  ■ 

'For  text  of  Soviet  note  and  U.S.  reply  of  Aug.  19, 
1957,  see  ihid.,  Sept.  16,  1957,  p.  471. 
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the  Court,  including  subdivisions  (a)  tlirough 
(d).  As  will  be  seen  from  the  annexes,  the  legal 
dispute  of  the  United  States  Government  with  the 
Soviet  Government  involves  serious  questions  of 
international  law.  Among  them  are  the  validity 
of  the  Soviet  Government's  claim  that  it  may,  mi- 
der  international  law,  unilaterally  extend  its  ter- 
ritorial limits  in  the  international  air  space  over 
the  w-aters  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  in  excess  of  three 
nautical  miles  from  the  mean  low  water  mark  of 
the  shoreline  of  the  Soviet-held  land  masses  in 
this  area.  In  addition  there  are  involved  the  scope 
and  application  of  international  obligations  re- 
lating to  the  flight  of  military  aircraft  claimed  to 
be  intruding  and  the  interception  of  such  aircraft 
and  attack  upon  them  by  military  aircraft  of  the 
government  making  such  claim ;  the  nature  of  the 
rights,  prerogatives  and  powers  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  conduct  flights  of  military 
aircraft  in  the  international  air  space  over  the  Sea 
of  Japan ;  together  with  other  issues  of  law  and  of 
fact  which,  if  resolved  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  Government,  would  prove  breaches  of  in- 
ternational obligation  by  the  Soviet  Government; 
and  the  nature  and  extent  of  reparations  to  be 
made  by  the  Soviet  Government  for  all  these 
breaches. 

The  United  States  Government,  in  filing  this 
application  to  the  Court,  submits  to  the  Court's 
jurisdiction  for  the  purposes  of  tliis  case.  The 
Soviet  Government  appears  not  to  have  filed  any 
declaration  with  the  Court  thus  far,  although  it 
was  invited  to  do  so  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  note  176  of  August  19,  1957,  a  copy  of 
which  is  also  annexed  hereto.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment in  a  note  dated  October  10,  1957,  which  is 
made  an  annex  to  the  present  application,  rejected 
the  United  States  Government's  invitation.  The 
Soviet  Government  is,  however,  qualified  to  sub- 
mit to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  this  matter 
and  may,  upon  notification  of  this  application  by 
the  Eegistrar,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Court,  take  the  necessary  steps  to  enable  the 
Court's  jurisdiction  over  both  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute to  be  confirmed. 

The  United  States  Government  thus  founds  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  Court  on  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations and  on  Article  36  (1)  of  the  Statute. 

3.  The  claim  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is,  briefly,  tliat  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  on  Sep- 


tember 4,  195-1,  willfully  and  unlawfully  caused 
fighter  aii'craft  to  penetrate  into  the  international 
air  space  over  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  without  any 
provocation  to  attack  and  cause  the  destruction  of 
a  Neptune  type  aircraft  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Air  Arm,  then  lawfully  and  peacefully  fly- 
ing in  that  air  space;  that,  of  the  crew,  one  mem- 
ber was  trapped  in  the  wreckage  of  the  Neptune 
and  lost  his  life,  and  all  the  others,  though  ulti- 
mately rescued  by  search  aircraft  of  the  United 
States  Government,  sufTered  injuries  and  shock. 
The  damages  suffered  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  which  the  Soviet  Government  is  liable 
are  specified  in  the  annexed  note. 

In  diplomatic  correspondence  with  reference  to 
the  matter,  including  the  Soviet  Government's 
note  of  January  21, 1957,  all  of  which  correspond- 
ence constitutes  negotiations  that  must  now  be  de- 
termined to  have  been  exhausted,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  asserted  a  version  of  the  facts  and  of 
the  law  contrary  to  that  asserted  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

A  dispute  is  therefore  presented  which  is  appro- 
priate for  hearing  and  decision  by  this  Court  in 
accordance  with  the  Statute  and  the  Rules. 

The  United  States  Government,  in  further 
pleadings  herein,  will  more  fully  set  forth  the  is- 
sues of  fact  and  the  issues  of  law  in  this  dispute. 
It  will  request  that  the  Court  find  that  the  Soviet 
Government  is  liable  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  the  damages  caused;  that  the  Court 
award  damages  in  favor  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment against  the  Soviet  Government  in  the 
sum  of  $1,355,650.52  with  interest,  and  such  other 
reparation  and  redress  as  the  Court  may  deem  to 
be  fit  and  proper;  and  that  the  Court  make  all 
other  orders  and  awards,  including  an  award  of 
costs,  to  effectuate  its  determination. 

4.  The  imdersigned  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  as 
its  Agent  for  the  purpose  of  this  application  and 
all  proceedings  thereon. 
Very  truly  yours, 

LoFTUS  E.  Becker 
The  Agent  for  the 
Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America 

The  Registrar  of  the 

International  Court  of  Justice, 

The  Hague. 


Sepfemfaer)5,  7958 
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Annexes : 

1.  Note   from   the   United    States   Government   to   the   Soviet 
Government  of  October  12,  1956. 

2.  Note  from  the  Soviet  Government  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernmeut  of  January  21,  1957. 

3.  Note   from   the   United    States   Government   to   the   Soviet 
Government  of  August  19,  1957. 

4.  Note  from  the  Soviet  Government  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment of  October  10,  1957. 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  OCTOBER  10,  1957 

No.  61/OSA 

In  connection  with  Note  No.  176  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  dated  August  19,  1957, 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
considers  it  necessary  to  state  the  following: 

In  its  notes  of  September  5  *  and  8,'  1954  and  in  the 
note  of  January  21,  1957,  the  Soviet  Government  has  al- 
ready set  down  on  the  basis  of  factual  information  the 
conditions  of  the  violation  on  September  4,  1954  of  the 
state  border  of  the  USSR  in  the  region  of  Cape  Ostrovnoi 
by  an  American  airplane  of  the  type  "Neptune". 

From  the  above-mentioned  notes  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment it  is  clear  that  the  American  airplane  violated 
the  state  border  of  the  USSR  in  the  region  of  Cape 
Ostrovnoi  on  September  4,  1954  and  without  provocation 
opened  fire  on  Soviet  intercepters  guarding  the  state 
border  of  the  USSR. 

Taliing  into  consideration  that  the  facts  of  the  violation 
by  the  American  airplane  of  the  state  border  of  the  USSR 
and  of  its  firing  upon  Soviet  airplanes  fulfilling  the  func- 
tion of  defense  of  the  state  border  of  the  USSR  are 
exactly  established  and  that,  in  view  of  this,  responsi- 
bility for  the  above-mentioned  incident  lies  fully  on  the 
American  side,  the  Soviet  Government  does  not  see  any 
basis  for  turning  this  question  over  for  examination  by  the 
international  court  as  is  proposed  in  the  note  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  USA  of  August  19,  1957. 

The  Soviet  Government  confirms  its  notes  of  September 
5  and  8,  1954  and  of  January  21,  1957. 


Americans  Advised  Against  Travel 
in  Certain  Areas  of  Austria 

Press  release  492  dated  August  25 

The  Austrian  Ministry  of  Interior  has  recently 
made  the  following  announcement: 

Shots  from  beyond  the  border,  mine  explosions,  electric 
barbed-wire  fences  and  possibly  even  abductions  threaten 


'lUd.,  Sept.  13,  1954,  p-  365. 
°  Not  printed. 


anyone  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  border  with 
Hungary  or  Czechoslovakia.  The  Austrian  authorities 
cannot  guarantee  protection  against  these  dangers  but 
must  warn  urgently  against  approaching  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  border,  and  bathing  or  fishing  in  border 
rivers. 

Those  who  ignore  this  serious  warning  expose  them- 
selves to  dangers  for  which  the  Austrian  authorities  must 
disclaim  all  responsibility. 

The  Department  of  State  wishes  to  call  this 
announcement  to  the  attention  of  American  citi- 
zens traveling  in  or  planning  to  travel  to  Austria 
and  urge  them  to  exercise  every  precaution  when 
journeying  in  the  immediate  area  of  Austria's 
eastern  borders.  They  should,  if  at  all  possible, 
avoid  travel  into  these  areas  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  a  neighboring  country  at  an  ap- 
proved border  crossing,  in  which  case  they  should 
have  a  valid  passport  and  visa  authorizing  entry 
into  such  country.  Travelers  are  further  reminded 
that  in  such  areas  certain  actions,  such  as  the  tak- 
ing of  photographs  in  near  proximity  to  the 
frontier,  may  be  misinterpreted  by  border  guards 
of  countries  on  Austria's  eastern  borders  and  could 
result  in  unfortmiate  incidents. 

The  Department  of  State  wishes  to  emphasize 
that  the  conditions  prevailing  in  these  immediate 
border  areas  do  not  apply  to  the  rest  of  the  Re- 
public of  Austria  where  general  travel  by  Ameri- 
can citizens  is  considered  to  be  entirely  safe  and 
proper. 


New  Member  of  Advisory  Commission 
on  Educational  Exchange  Appointed 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
28  (press  release  502)  the  recess  appointment  by 
the  President  of  Franklin  David  Murphy,  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Kansas,  as  a  member  of 
the  Department's  Advisory  Commission  on  Edu- 
cational Exchange. 

Other  members  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Educational  Exchange  are  R.  H.  Fitzgerald, 
chairman,  chancellor  emeritus.  University  of 
Pittsburgh;  Arthur  H.  Edens,  president,  Duke 
University;  Laird  Bell,  attorney,  Chicago,  111.; 
and  Mrs.  Anna  L.  R.  Hawkes,  president,  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Women. 
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THE    CONGRESS 


Progress  Report  on  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 


EIGHTH  SEMIANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ACTIVITIES  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  480 
JANUARY  1-JUNE  30,  19581 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  eighth  semi- 
annual report  on  acti%'ities  carried  on  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480,  83d  Congress,  as  amended,  outlining 
operations  under  the  act  during  the  period  Jan- 
uary 1  through  June  30,  1958. 

DwiGiiT  D.  Eisenhower 

The  White  House,  August  5, 1958. 


The  White  House, 
Wa.shhigton,  July  31,  1958. 

Memorandum  for  the  President: 

As  Chairman,  Interagency  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultural Surplus  Disposal,  established  by  you  on 
September  9,  1954,  I  am  pleased  to  submit  this 
eighth  semiannual  report  on  activities  carried  on 
under  Public  Law  480.  I  believe  it  to  be  in  form 
suitable  for  your  transmittal  to  the  Congi-ess  as 
required  by  section  108  of  the  Act. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  as  a  result  of  operations 
under  this  authority  our  surpluses  were  declining 
or  that  they  could  be  expected  to  reach  more  man- 
ageable proportions  in  the  near  term.  I  am,  how- 
ever, persuaded  otherwise. 

Barring  eventualities  not  to  be  anticipated,  the 
probability  is  that  our  surpluses  will  continue  to 
be  substantially  above  any  normal  or  desirable 
carry-over  for  at  least  the  next  five  years,  even  if 


'  H.  Doe.  431,  85th  C!ong.,  2d  sess. ;  transmitted  on  Aug. 
•").  For  texts  of  the  first  seven  semiannual  reports,  see 
Bulletin-  of  Jan.  31,  1955,  p.  200;  .\ug.  1,  1955,  p.  197; 
.Tan.  23,  1956,  p.  130 ;  .\ug.  6,  1956,  p.  230 ;  Feb.  4,  1957,  p. 
183;  Aug.  12,  1957,  p.  281;  and  Mar.  24,  1958,  p.  476. 

Sepfember  J5, 1958 

477!)0.'5— 58 3 


Public  Law  480  operations  continue  at  the  current 
rate  for  that  period. 

In  the  past  four  years  of  such  operations  we 
have  tended  to  look  on  the  problem  of  our  sur- 
pluses as  a  temporary  one  and  thus  to  make  de- 
cisions concerning  them  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 
If  my  conclusion  is  justifiable,  we  would  do  well  to 
base  our  thinlcing  and  planning  on  longer  range 
considerations  in  the  period  immediately  ahead. 

Clarence  Francis 


Introduction 

This  report  deals  with  activities  under  the  sev- 
eral Public  Law  480  programs  during  the  second 
6  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1958.  On  June  30, 
1958,  Public  Law  477  amended  the  act  by  adding 
new  subsection  104  (k)  to  authorize  the  use  of 
foreign  currencies  to  finance  scientific  activities. 
Under  the  provision,  foreign  currencies  can  be 
used  to  collect,  collate,  translate,  abstract,  and  dis- 
seminate scientific  and  technological  information 
and  to  conduct  and  support  scientific  activities 
overseas. 

The  authority  under  titles  I  and  II  of  Public 
Law  480,  as  amended,  expired  June  30,  1958. 
Another  extension  of  these  titles  has  been 
recommended. 

SUMMARY 

During  the  period  January-Jime  1958,  pro- 
graming of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  un- 
der the  three  titles  of  the  act  totaled  $985  million, 
bringing  to  $6,752.2  million  the  total  value  of  pro- 
grams since  the  beginning  of  operations  under  the 
act  in  July  1954. 
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Since  the  beginning  of  the  program,  agreements 
for  the  sale  of  agricultural  commodities  for  for- 
eign currency  under  title  I  total  $4,004.4  million 
estimated  CCC  cost  -  ($2,842.3  million  at  export 
market  value),  including  $713.2  million  ($543.3 
million  at  export  market  value)  in  agreements 
signed  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report. 

Shipments  under  title  I  since  the  beginning  of 
the  program  total  about  $2,065  million  at  export 
market  value,  of  which  approximately  $400  mil- 
lion was  shipped  during  the  January-June  1958 
period. 

Cumulative  authorizations  for  emergency  relief 
and  other  assistance  abroad  under  title  II  of  the 
act  totaled  $461.5  million  at  CCC  cost,  of  which 
$77.2  million  was  authorized  during  this  period. 
Cumulative  donations  for  foreign  and  domestic  re- 
lief through  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  and  in- 
tergovernmental organizations  under  title  III  of 
the  act  amounted  to  $1,355  million  at  CCC  cost,  of 
which  $139  million  was  donated  during  this 
period.  Cumulative  barter  contracts  entered  into 
under  title  III  amounted  to  $931.3  million  at  ex- 
port market  value,  of  which  $55.6  million  rep- 
resents contracts  entered  into  during  this  period. 
Although  the  figures  cited  for  the  different  types 
of  programs  are  not  comjDarable,  they  indicate  the 
volume  of  commodities  being  moved  or  committed 
under  these  programs. 

Title  I.  Foreign  Currency  Sales 

AGREEMENTS  SIGNED 

Twenty-eight  agreements,  or  supplements  to 
agreements,  involving  a  CCC  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $713.2  million,  were  entered  into  with  20 
countries  during  the  period  January-June  1958. 
The  commodity  comiDosition,  export  market  value, 
and  CCC  cost  of  these  agreements  are  shown  in 
table  I. 


T.iBLE  I. — Cnmmodily  composition  of  agreements  siyiicd. 
.Jannary-June  105S 


'  As  used  in  this  report.  CCC  cost  represents  the  cost 
of  commodities  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  ;  in- 
cluding investment,  processing,  handling,  and  other  costs. 
Export  market  value  reflects  the  price  at  which  these  com- 
modities are  sold  by  U.S.  exporters  under  the  program. 
The  export  market  value  figures  are  less  than  the  CCC 
cost  for  those  commodities  for  which  special  export  pro- 
grams have  been  developed  for  dollar  as  well  as  foreign 
currency  sales  to  meet  competition  in  International  trade. 
Because  of  procurement  shortfall  and  reimbursements  to 
CCC  from  sales  of  foreign  currencies,  the  total  cost  to 
CCC  will  not  exceed  $4,000  million  under  transactions 
through  June  ."0,  1958.     [Footnote  in  original.] 


Country 

Unit 

.Approxi- 
mate 
quantity 

Export 
market 
value 

Esti- 
mated 
CCC 
cost 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour 

Feed  grains 

Bushel 

...do.. 

Hundred 
weight. 

Bale   

Pound 

...do 

189,833,000 

2  61,623,000 

1,784,000 

3  598,  400 

32, 660 

53,000,000 

670,  560, 000 

83,650,000 

1.429.000 

Million 

dollars 

LTO.  6 

50. 0 

11.8 

118.5 

27.8 

7.5 

107.  9 

9.3 

.  5 

Million 
dollars 
238.3 
98.0 
20.2 

Cotton                        -  -.  .- 

143.4 

27.8 

Dairy  products 

14.4 

...do 

107.9 

Fruits. - 

Poultry 

...do 

...do 

9.3 
.5 

489.9 
53.4 

659.8 

53.4 

2  transportal 

ion        

Total,  including  ocea 

543.3 

713.2 

1  Wheat  and  wheat  equivalent  of  floui 

11,945,000 

Oats 

878. 000 

24.478.000 

3,937.000 

10,285.000 

Total 

51,523.000 

Commodity 

Unit 

.Approximate 
quantity 

E.\port 
market 
value 

Esti- 
mated 
CCC  cost 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour 

Feed  grains 

Rice                      

Bushel 

...do 

Hundred- 
weight 

Bale 

...do 

1616,118,000 

2  161,870,000 

28,  353, 000 

3  3,  234, 000 

300 

125,675,000 

202,  258, 000 

222,  175, 000 

2,  436, 633, 000 

5,971,000 

48, 000 

188, 796, 000 
10,000 

Million 

dollars 

1,028.0 

192  8 

181.8 

509.9 

.3 

39.2 

142.3 

43.8 

384.7 

1.7 

.4 

15.2 
.4 

Million 
dollars 
1, 732. 1 
335.6 
288.8 

Cotton               -- 

681.4 

.3 

Pound 

...do 

39.2 

142.3 

...do 

74.2 

...do 

391.0 

Poultry 

,.  do 

1.7 

Hundred- 
weight 

Pound 

Hundred- 
weight 

.4 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

15.2 
.4 

Total 

2,  640.  5 
301.8 

3,702.6 

301.8 

1  transportal 

Total,  including  oceai 

2,842.3 

4,004.4 

Wheat  and  wheat  equivalent  of  flour. 

■    Pnm                                                                                                             OO.oOU.UUU 

OatJ "" ' - 7,279,000 

Barlev' "" 60,819,000 

Rye  ::::::::.; 3,937,000 

Grain  sorghums'.'"... -- -- ^''^S'""" 

Total. - —  - 161,870,000 

>  Includes  20,000  extra  long-staple  cotton. 


» Includes  20,000  bales  long-staple  cotton. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-five  agreements,  or 
supplements  to  agreements,  with  a  total  CCC  cost 
of  $4,004.4  million,  have  been  entered  into  with  37 
countries  since  the  inception  of  the  program  in 
July  1954.  The  commodity  composition,  export 
market  value,  and  CCC  cost  of  these  agreements 
are  shown  in  table  II. 


Table    II. — Commoditu   composition    of    all    agreements 
signed  through  June  30, 1958 
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SH(PIVIENTS 

Title  I  shipments  since  the  beginning  of  tlie 
program  totaled  approximately  $2,065  million  at 
export  market  value  through  June  30,  1958,  of 
which  about  $J:00  million  was  shipped  during  the 
re[)orting  period.  The  export  market  value  of 
commodities  programed  under  all  agreements 
signed  through  June  30, 1958,  was  $2,540.5  million 
(excluding  ocean  transportation  costs). 

Shipments  during  the  reporting  period  in- 
creased substantially  over  shipments  made  during 
the  June-December  1957  period.  Total  title  I 
shipments  for  the  fiscal  year  1958,  however, 
dropped  sliarply  from  the  high  levels  reached  in 
the  liscal  year  1957.  The  drop  in  shipments  re- 
sulted from  reduced  programing  during  calendar 
year  1957. 

USUAL  MARKETINGS 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  I,  ap- 
propriate assurances  have  been  obtained  from 
participating  governments  that  reasonable  safe- 
guards will  be  taken  that  sales  of  agi-icultural  com- 
modities for  foreign  currencies  shall  not  displace 
U.S.  usual  marketing  or  be  unduly  disruptive  of 
world  market  prices.  Also,  sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies imder  title  I  generally  have  been  made  at 
prices  comparable  to  those  prevailing  in  the 
market  for  export  sales  for  dollars. 

ROLE  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  4S0  PROGRAIVfS 

Total  United  States  agricultural  exports  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1958,  are  estimated 
at  about  $4  billion,  compared  with  the  record  high 
of  $4.7  billion  attained  in  the  fiscal  year  1957,  $3.5 
billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1956,  and  less  than  $3.2 
billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1955. 

Disposals  under  Public  Law  480  have  been  a 
major  factor  in  increasing  agi'icultural  exports; 
exports  under  this  law-  have  accounted  for  26  per- 
cent of  total  agricultural  exports  for  the  4-year 
period  it  has  been  in  operation  as  shown  in  table 
III. 

Public  Law  480  shipments  have  represented  an 
even  more  significant  proportion  of  total  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  certain  commodities  as  shown  in  table  IV. 

ACCOUNTING  FOR  TITLE  i  COSTS 

The  CCC  cost  of  financing  the  exportation  of 
sui-plus  agi-icultural  commodities  for  foreigii  cur- 
rencies, included   in  agreements  signed  througii 


Tahlk  III. — Exports  of  United  Stntrs  farm  products 
under  I'uhlw  Laio  J/SO  compared  ivith  total  exports  of 
United  iitates  farm  products  hy  fiscal  years 


Programs 

1954-55 

1955-66 

1956-57 

1957-58' 

Total, 
1954-58  > 

Public  Law  480: 
Title  I 

Million 

dollars 

73 

83 

125 
126 

Million 

dollars 

440 

91 

299 
184 

Million 

dollars 

902 

88 

401 
162 

Million 

dollars 

650 

92 

99 

175 

Million 
dollars 
2,065 

Title  II          .  . 

354 

Title  III: 
Barter               - 

924 

647 

Total 

407 
2,737 

1,014 
2,479 

1,553 
3,171 

1,016 
2,984 

3,990 

Other  exports 

11,371 

Total  exports    , 

3,144 

3,493 

4,724 

4,000 

15,361 

Total  Public  Law  480  ex- 
ports as  percent  of  total 

13 

29 

33 

25 

26 

1  Partly  estimated. 

T.uiLE  IV. — Exports  under  I'ulilic  Law  J/SO  compared  with 
total  United  States  exports  of  specified  commodities, 
fiscal  year  1958 "" 


Programs 

Wheat ! 

Corns 

Rice 

Cotton 

Cotton- 
seed 
and 

soyoean 
oil 

Public  Law  480: 
Title  I                       - 

Million 

bushels 

175 

15 

10 
18 

Million 

bushels 

24 

6 

12 
10 

Million 

hundred- 

iveighl 

5.0 

.5 

Thou- 
sand 
bales 
860 
27 

«443 

Million 
pounds 
615 

Title  III 

.6 

Total     

218 

188 

52 
143 

6.1 

6.9 

1,330 
4,370 

515 

4«0 

Total  exports 

406 

195 

12.0 

5,700 

975 

Total  Public  Law  480  ex- 
ports as  percent  of  total 

64 

27 

61 

23 

53 

'  Partly  estimated. 

2  Wheat  and  wheat  equivalent  of  flour. 

3  Corn  and  com  equivalent  of  com  meal. 

<  Basis:  invoices  to  contractors  during  period. 


June  30,  1958,  is  estimated  at  $3,702.C  million. 
This  includes  the  export  value  of  shipments  from 
commercial  stocks,  the  CCC  acquisition  cost  of 
CCC-owned  commodities  at  domestic  support 
prices,  cost  of  storage,  processing,  and  inland 
transportation,  and  other  costs  of  financing  ship- 
ments. In  addition,  CCC  is  paying  ocean  trans- 
portation costs  of  $301.8  million  for  commodities 
required  to  be  shipped  on  privately  owned  U.S.- 
flag  commercial  vessels.  The  total  estimated 
cumulative  cost  is  $4,004.4  million.  (Because  of 
procurement  shortfall  and  reimbursements  to 
CCC  from  sales  of  foreign  currencies,  the  total 
cost  to  CCC  will  not  exceed  $4,000  million  under 
transactions  through  June  30,  1958.) 

The  U.S.  Government  is  receiving  foreign  cur- 
rencies in  payment  for  the  expoi-t  market  value  of 
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these  commodities  and  the  ocean  transportation 
financed.  The  export  market  value  of  these  com- 
modities is  $2,540.5  million,  which  is  $1,162.1 
million  less  than  their  estimated  cost  to  CCC. 

CCC  is  reimbursed  for  program  costs  each  year 
by  appropriation.  Appropriations  of  $1,995.3 
million  have  been  made  to  reimbui-se  CCC  for  pro- 
gram costs  as  follows :  fiscal  year  1955,  $67.5  mil- 
lion ;  fiscal  year  1956,  $637  million ;  and  fiscal  year 
1957,  $1,290.8  million. 

PROGRAMS  FINANCED  WITH  PUBLIC  LAW  480  FOREIGN 
CURRENCIES 

Public  Law  480  foreign  currencies  have  been 
used  to  support  a  variety  of  programs  authorized 
under  the  act.  Certain  of  these  foreign  cun-ency 
uses  require  reimbursement  from  appropriated 
dollars ;  others  do  not  require  such  reimbureement. 

Reimbursable  uses. — Section  1415  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act  of  1953  provides  that 
certain  foreign  cui-rency  uses  are  chargeable  to 
agency  appropriations,  the  dollar  proceeds  to  be 
credited  to  the  CCC.  Tliis  provision  applies  to 
the  payment  of  U.S.  obligations  mider  section  104 
(f)  and  to  grants  to  foreign  comitries  under  sec- 
tions 104  (d)  and  (e).  Tlie  authority  to  waive 
this  reimbui-sement  requirement  is  vested  in  the 
President  who  has  delegated  the  authority  to  the 
Budget  Director. 

Use  of  foreign  currencies  for  the  construction 
of  military  family  housing  abroad  as  authorized 
by  Public  Law  161,  84th  Congress,  supplements 
the  current  Defense  Department  construction  ap- 
propriation. On  the  other  hand,  over  the  yeare, 
dollar  reimbursement  of  the  capital  cost  of  the 
housing  will  be  made  to  CCC  out  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  quarters  allowances  of  the  personnel 
occupying  the  housing  to  the  extent  that  the  facili- 
ties are  actually  used.  It  is  estimated  that  15  to 
20  years  will  be  needed  to  effect  full  reimburse- 
ment without  interest,  assuming  full  occupancy 
and  normal  maintenance  costs.  Through  June 
30,  1958,  $132.7  million  in  foreign  currencies  had 
been  earmarked  for  military  family  housing. 

Nonreimbursable  uses. — A.  Public  Law  480 
authorizes  nine  uses  of  sales  proceeds  which  per- 
mit an  expansion  of  certain  U.S.  agency  programs 
beyond  current  appropriations  without  reimburse- 
ment by  the  agency  concerned.  These  non- 
reimbursable uses  are  pursuant  to  section  104  (a), 
(b),  (d)  when  authorized,  (f)  for  travel  expenses 


of  congressional  committees,  (h),  (i),  two  uses  au- 
thorized by  ( j ) ,  and  ( k ) . 

B.  Economic  development  loans  to  the  purchas- 
ing country  are  provided  under  section  104  (g) 
of  the  act.  Section  104  (c)  provides  for  militai-y 
aid  for  the  common  defense.  Section  104  (e)  pro- 
vides for  loans  to  certain  private  investors  and 
grants  for  economic  development  when  waiver 
has  been  granted.  The  amount  of  $1,914.2  million 
equivalent  in  foreign  currencies  is  to  be  used  for 
these  purposes  under  agreements  signed  from  the 
beginning  of  the  program  through  June  30,  1958. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 

Title  I  sales  agreements  include  the  terms  for 
the  deposit  and  use  of  currency  proceeds.  The 
amounts  of  proceeds  to  be  used  for  loans  to  the 
purchasing  government  under  section  104  (g) 
and  to  private  enterprise  under  section  104  (e) 
and  the  amounts  for  assistance  to  U.S. -sponsored 
schools  and  binational  centers  under  section  104 
(j)  are  stipulated  in  the  agreement.  The 
amounts  for  other  uses  authorized  by  section  104 
of  the  act  may  be  shown  in  specific  amounts  for 
each  use  or  as  a  combined  total.  The  Treasury 
Department  establishes  and  administers  regula- 
tions concerning  the  custody,  deposit,  and  sale  of 
the  currencies.  As  shipments  are  made,  the  for- 
eign currencies  received  from  these  transactions 
are  deposited  to  the  account  of  the  U.S.  disburs- 
ing officer  in  the  embassies.  In  accordance  with 
the  allocation  and  apportionment  actions  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  currencies  are  released  by 
the  Treasury  Department  to  the  U.S.  agencies 
responsible  for  the  various  programs  to  be  carried 
out  under  the  sales  agi-eements. 

Agencies  desiring  to  use  currencies  except  those 
stipulated  in  the  agreement  for  loans  imder  sec- 
tions 104  (e)  and  (g)  apply  to  the  Bureau  for 
an  allocation  authorizing  the  use  of  the  currency 
for  the  proposed  program  or  project.  Applica- 
tions are  reviewed  by  the  Bureau  in  the  light  of 
discussion  of  currency  uses  held  at  the  time  of 
negotiation  of  the  sales  agreement,  analysis  of 
the  requesting  agency's  program  requirements  in 
relation  to  available  appropriated  fimds,  and 
other  possible  competing  uses  for  the  currencies. 

Agencies,  however,  must  await  apportiomnent 
of  currencies  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  before 
incurring  actual  obligations  against  such  allo- 
cations.    The  apportionment  process  is  used  by 
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Department  of  State  BuUet'm 


the  Bureau  of  the  Budo;et  to  insure  tliat  total 
obligations  for  all  programs  do  not  exceed  actual 
currency  availabilities,  to  permit  some  programs 
to  go  forward  before  receipt  of  total  sales  pro- 
ceeds, and  to  permit  further  program  review  in 
the  event  of  any  changes  in  circumstances  sub- 
sequent to  the  time  of  allocation. 

The  responsibility  for  administering  the  ex- 
penditure of  foreign  currencies  is  assigned  by 
Executive  order  to  various  agencies  as  follows: 


Table  V. — Status  of  foreipn  currencies  under  Title  /, 
Public  Iaiw  4S0 


Authority 


Sec.  104 
(a)- 

(W- 

(0- 

(d)- 

(O- 

(e). 

(0-. 
(g)- 
(h). 

(i). 

0)- 

(k). 


Currency  use 


Agricultural  market  develop- 
ment. 
Supplemental  stockpile. 


Common  defense- 


Purchase  of  goods  for  other 
countries. 

Grants  for  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Loans  to  private  enterprise — 

Payment  of  U.S.  obligations. . 

lx)ans  to  foreign  governments. 

International  educational  ex- 
change. 

Translation  of  books  and 
periodicals. 

American-sponsored  schools 
and  centers. 

Scientific  activities 


Responsible  agency 


Department  of  Agriculture 

Ofljce  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion. 

International  Cooperation 
.Administration  and  De- 
fense Department. 

ICA 

ICA 

Export-Import       Bank      of 

Washington. 
\nv  agency 
ICA 
Department  of  State 

U.  S.  Information  Agency 

State  and  USIA 

Not  yet  assigned 


The  following  table  V  shows  the  status  of  for- 
eign currencies  by  country. 

Under  agreements  entered  into  during  the  Jan- 
uary-June 1958  period  the  dollar  equivalent  of 
planned  foreign  currency  uses  for  the  purposes 
specified  in  section  104  of  the  act  are  shown  in 
table  VI. 

Agricultural  m-arl-et  development. — Section 
104  (a)  :  This  provision  established  legislative  au- 
thority for  export  market  development  in  other 
countries  on  a  mutually  benefiting  basis.  A  por- 
tion of  the  foreign  currencies  generated  by  title 
I  sales  is  set  aside  to  maintain  or  expand  present 
export  markets  or  to  develop  new  markets  abroad 
for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities. 

Increased  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  con- 
vertibility of  section  104  (a)  funds  in  negotiating 
title  I  sales  agreements.  Where  feasible  and  ad- 
vantageous, efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  agree- 
ment of  the  purchasing  coimtry  to  conversion  of 
a  portion  of  the  section  104  (a)  funds  to  cur- 
rencies of  other  countries  in  which  there  are  mar- 
ket development  opportunities. 

Market  development  activities  carried  out  to 
date  include  cooperator.  Department  of  Agricul- 


Country 

Agreement 

amounts 

through 

June  30, 

1958 

Allocations 

by  Budget 

Bureau 

through 

Mar,  31, 

1958' 

Collections 

through 

Mar.  31, 

1958 

Disburse- 
ments by 
agencies 
through 
Mar.  31, 
1958 

Million 

dollars 

equivalent 

31.1 

42.9 

6  8 

179.9 

40.7 

6.3 

39.6 

21.9 

38.7 

9.9 

19.6 

36.0 

29.7 

1.2 

66.0 

5.9 

419.4 

96.7 

12.4 

92.6 

152.9 

150.8 

132.0 

28.2 

.3 

186.1 

3.0 

25.2 

14.4 

138.0 

7.1 

283.1 

4.6 

162.6 

48.2 

6.0 

294.6 

Million 

dollars 

equivalent  ^ 

30,7 

39.8 

5.7 

163.7 

20.1 

Mtilion 
dollars 
equivalent  > 
29.4 
30.8 

Million 
dollars 
equivalent  3 
5.6 

11.6 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

68.2 
21.4 

37.3 

1.2 

Chile          

37.2 
9.6 

35.0 

7.7 

18.6 

37.7 

7.7 

1.1 

59.6 

2.4 

254.0 

81.8 

11.8 

68.5 

134.2 

137.5 

81.7 

22.1 

.2 

132.6 

3.0 

16.1 

7.7 

2.6 

6.4 

199.2 

4.0 

132.1 

30.9 

38.8 
9.3 

22.0 

6.7 

19.2 

25.6 

2.0 

1.2 

50.9 

2.5 

288-5 

87.2 

12.4 

70.3 

109.1 

146.2 

80,9 

8.1 

.3 

135.3 

2,9 

12.2 

6.7 

62.6 

7.1 

179.6 

4.1 

104.6 

34.5 

6.0 

China  (Taiwan) 

4.8 

Colombia      - 

11.1 

4.3 

Egypt                  -      -  --- 

3.5 

23.5 

.5 

.3 

36.3 

Iceland          -  -  - 

1.6 

India 

7.2 

Indonesia 

.9 

7.1 

Israel 

37.7 

Italy              

40.  n 

123.2 

Korea                    .  . 

72.4 

Pakistan...  _ _ 

35,0 

2.3 

Peru              -           

9.3 

1.7 

Poland 

Portugal-    ._  . 

6.0 

Spain 

31.1 

Thailand       

1.5 

14.5 

United  Kingdom 

13.8 

196.1 

224.8 

.3 

Total 

2,834,4 

1,998.2 

1,905.4 

650.5 

'  Includes  amounts  specified  in  the  agreements,  to  be  used  for  loans  under 
sections  in4(e)  and  (g),  not  subject  to  allocation. 

'  Calculated  at  the  collection  rates  of  exchange. 

«  Loan  and  grant  disbursements  calculated  at  collection  rates;  other  dis- 
bursements calculated  at  Treasury  selling  rates. 


Table  VI. — Planned  uses  of  foreign  currency  under  agree- 
ments signed  during  January-Juno  1958 


Million 

dollar 

equivalent 

Percent 
of  total 

Agricultural  market  development  (sec.  104  (a))> 

7.8 

1.4 

61.0 
3.8 

3.9 

52.7 

221.1 

190.4 

1.8 

1.4 

8.6 

9.4 

Purchase  of  goods  for  other  countries  (sec.  104  (d))i-- 
Grants   for   balanced    economic  development  and 

.7 
.7 

9.7 

Payment  of  United  States  obligations  (sec.  104  (f))>-- 

40.8 
35.1 

International  educational  exchange  (sec.  104  (h))>.... 

Translation,  publication,  and  distribution  of  books 

and  periodicals  (^ec   104  (i))'                  -  

.3 
.3 

Assistance  to  American-sponsored  schools,  libraries 

1.6 

Total     

'642.6 

100. 0 

1  In  order  to  provide  flexibility  in  the  use  of  funds,  many  agreements  pro- 
vide that  a  specified  amount  of  local  currency  proceeds  may  be  used  under 
section  104  (a),  (b),  (f),  (h),  and  (1).  In  some  Instances.  pos.sible  uses  under 
section  104  (d)  are  also  Included  In  this  category.  Therefore,  estimates  based 
on  the  best  information  now  available  are  Indicated  above  under  subsections 
(a),  Cb),  (h),  and  (I).  Balances  not  otherwise  distributed  are  included  under 
subsection  (f).  This  distribution  is  subject  to  revision  when  allocations 
have  been  completed. 

'  Includes  ocean  transportation  financed  by  CCC. 
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ture,  and  trade  fair  projects.  Cooperator  proj- 
ects to  be  carried  out  by  U.S.  trade  and  agricul- 
tural groups  have  been  emphasized,  and  such 
projects  have  constituted  the  major  effort  under 
this  program.  However,  two  new  types  of  ac- 
tivities have  been  developed  in  the  reporting  pe- 
riod which  are  expected  to  increase  activity  in 
the  noncooperator  area.  First,  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  has  instituted  a  program  of 
agricultural  utilization  research  in  foreign  sci- 
entific institutions.  This  research,  which  may  be 
fundamental  or  applied  in  nature,  will  be  acti- 
vated by  means  of  grants  or  contracts.  These 
studies  are  expected  to  lead  to  development  of 
new  uses  for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  and 
to  aid  in  the  expansion  of  export  markets.  Dur- 
ing the  reporting  period,  the  program  was  ini- 
tiated with  three  grants  for  work  in  Israel  and 
eight  grants  for  work  in  the  United  Kingdom 
were  negotiated.  Second,  comprehensive  eco- 
nomic studies  are  being  contracted  for  by  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  in  countries  which 
are  important  markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities to  determine  long-range  market  develop- 
ment potentialities.  Such  studies  will  serve  as 
program  guides  to  market  development. 

Market  development  projects  may  be  initiated 
by  trade  groups,  private  research  organizations, 
institutions  such  as  land-grant  colleges,  interna- 
tional organizations,  or  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Project  proposals  are  evaluated  on 
the  basis  of  probable  success  in  terras  of  the  con- 
tribution to  increased  U.S.  exports;  long-range 
effects  on  total  U.S.  agricultural  exports ;  the  im- 
portance of  the  commodities  involved  to  U.S. 
agriculture;  the  extent  to  which  the  proposal  is 
in  haiTnony  with  foreign  trade  policy  and  inter- 
national obligations ;  and  where  trade  groups  are 
involved,  the  extent  to  which  such  groups  repre- 
sent commodity  interests ;  and  proposed  financing. 

Approved  projects  are  carried  out  within  the 
terms  of  market  development  agreements  where 
trade  groups  are  involved  or  in  accordance  with 
project  statements  where  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  projects  are  concerned.  Reports  on 
project  results  serve  cooperating  trade  groups  di- 
rectly and  are  made  available  to  other  int«iiested 
trade  groups. 

During  the  reporting  period,  64  new  market 
development  projects  were  put  into  operation,  in- 
cluding trade  fair  activities.     This  brings  the  to- 
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tal  number  of  projects  to  227  since  the  market 
development  program  began  in  1955.  Foreign 
currencies  obligated  or  authorized  for  projects 
approved  in  the  January-June  1958  period  to- 
taled approximately  $3.5  million  equivalent, 
bringing  the  total  for  market  development  activi- 
ties to  about  $12.6  million  equivalent  since  the 
program  began,  including  general  operating  costs 
and  trade  fairs.  Cooperating  trade  and  agricul- 
tural groups  have  contributed  over  $3.7  million 
in  funds,  personnel,  and  services  to  date,  bringing 
the  overall  program  total  to  $16.3  million  (table 
VII). 


Table  VII. — Summary  of  section  IO4  (a)  export  market 
development  projects  for  specified  periods ' 


Periods 

Number  of 
projects  ' 

USD  A  con- 
tribution ' 

Cooperator 
contri- 
bution 

Total 

Fiscal  year  1956.. 

17 
94 
62 
64 

Thousand 
dollars 
1.426 
6.300 
2,385 
3.543 

Tkonsand 

dollars 

165 

2.271 

365 

913 

Thousand 
doUart 
1.591 

Fiscal  year  1957 

7,571 

July-December  1957 

January-June  1958 

2,750 
4,456 

Total 

227 

12,654 

3,714 

16,368 

1  Subject  to  adjustment  upon  final  acooimting. 
3  Cooperator,  trade  fair,  and  Department  of  Agriculture  projects. 
3  Approximate    dollar   equivalent    of   foreign    currencies    wher 
approved. 


11 L  ui  /I  gi  luuiiui  c  yi  uji.'Ubo. 

foreign    currencies    when    projects 


Project  activities  cover  virtually  all  U.S.  farm 
commodities  including  cotton;  dairy  products; 
fruits;  grain  and  grain  products,  including  rice 
and  beans ;  livestock  and  livestock  products ;  poul- 
try and  poultry  products;  seeds;  soybeans  and 
soybean  products;  and  tobacco.  In  addition  to 
trade  fairs,  types  of  market  development  activities 
include  market  surveys;  promotion  of  better  nu- 
trition; demonstrations;  exchange  of  trade  per- 
sonnel ;  commodity  or  product  promotion,  includ- 
ing advertising;  and  other  market  development 
techniques  designed  to  expand  export  markets 
for  United  States  agricultural  commodities.  Mar- 
ket development  activities  have  been  undertaken 
in  33  countries  and  with  46  trade  and  agricultural 
groups  under  this  program  to  date. 

Trade  fairs. — During  the  reporting  period, 
agricultural  trade  promotion  exhibits  were  pre- 
sented at  three  international  fairs.  This  brings 
the  number  since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
480  to  23  international  exhibits,  reaching  about 
13.5  million  people  in  13  comitries. 

Exhibits  of  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities  in   these   fairs  are   organized   through 
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trade  groups.  Generally,  a  participating  industry 
or  trade  group  provides  exhibit  ideas,  teclinical 
personnel,  display  materials,  and,  in  some  cases, 
commodities  for  use  as  samples.  The  United 
States  Government  organizes  and  manages  the 
exhibits;  reiits  space;  arranges  for  desigii,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  the  exhibits ;  provides 
transportation  of  exhibit  material  and  travel  ex- 
penses and  per  diem  of  industrial  technicians  and 
commodity  specialists  participating  in  the  coop- 
erative arrangement. 

One  of  the  major  agricultural  exhibits  during 
the  first  half  of  1958  was  the  Japan  uaternational 
trade  fair  at  Osaka  where  the  United  States  co- 
operated with  food  trade  groups  in  demonstrating 
the  availability,  quality,  and  uses  of  several  U.S. 
agricultural  commodies:  wheat,  tobacco,  soybeans, 
tallow,  and  cotton.  Participation  in  this  fair  en- 
abled the  United  States  to  display  its  agricultural 
commodities  to  Far  East  consumers.  Luncheons 
and  conferences  promoted  increased  trade  contacts 
among  businessmen  attending  the  fair.  The  De- 
partment of  Agi-iculture  cooperated  with  the  Of- 
fice of  International  Trade  Fairs,  Department  of 
Commerce,  in  demonstrating  and  exhibiting  cot- 
ton textile  processing  at  Poznan,  Poland,  during 
the  reporting  period.  The  Department's  partici- 
pation in  this  exhibit  was  designed  to  develop 
a  future  market  for  U.S.  cotton  in  Poland  by 
demonstrating  the  superior  performance  and 
quality  of  U.S.  cotton.  Demonstrations  were  ar- 
ranged to  show  the  Polish  mills  American  tech- 
niques and  methods  of  utilizing  American  cotton 
on  American-made  machinery. 

Another  exhibit  during  the  period  occurred  at 
Varese,  Italy,  at  the  National  Poultry  Meat  Fair. 
The  exhibit  was  designed  to  develop  markets  in 
Italy  and  other  European  countries  for  U.S.  feed 
concentrates,  of  which  soybean  meal  is  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient,  and  feed  grains.  The  demon- 
stration informed  poultry  raisers  of  the  area  how 
more  meat  and  more  eggs  can  be  obtained  in  less 
time  and  at  less  cost  through  the  use  of  feeds 
which  are  available  for  export  from  the  United 
States. 

The  distribution  of  samples  of  U.S.  farm  prod- 
ucts is  a  feature  often  used  in  market  promotion 
exhibits.  Some  of  the  product  samples  include 
recombined  milk,  ice  cream  and  cheese,  and  bread 
and  pastry  from  U.S.  wheat  and  flour.  The  sam- 
pling   process    affords    many    people    their    first 


opportunity  to  see  and  taste  American  farm 
products. 

Purchase  of  strategic  materials.  —  Section 
104(b)  :  No  foreign  currency  was  earmarked  for 
tliis  purpose  under  title  I  agreements  entered  into 
during  the  repoi-ting  period.  The  total  amount 
of  foreign  currency  earmarked  through  Jmie  30, 
1958,  for  the  purchase  of  strategic  materials  re- 
mains at  $2  million. 

Common  defense. — Section  104(c)  :  This  section 
of  tlie  act  provides  for  the  use  of  foreign  cur- 
rency for  the  procurement  of  military  equipment, 
materials,  facilities,  and  services  for  the  common 
defense.  During  the  reporting  period  $51.0  mil- 
lion equivalent  was  earmarked  for  this  purpose, 
bringing  the  total  amount  planned  for  coimnon 
defense  to  $300.2  million.  Table  VIII  summa- 
rizes the  status  of  this  program. 


Table  VIII. — Procurement  of  military  equipment,  ma- 
terials, facilities,  and  services  for  the  common  defense 
since  beginning  of  program 


Country 

Amount 
planned 
through 
June  30, 
1958 

Amount 
allocated 
by  Bu- 
reau of 

the 

Budget 

through 

Mar.  31, 

1958 

Purposes 

Brazil 

Thousand 

dollar 
equirahnt 
2,000 

100 
10,900 

lOO 
6,900 

(») 
106,  800 
79,300 

100 
3,100 

3,000 
88,900 

Thousand 
dollar 

equivalent 
1  2, 014 

90 
4,900 

7 
6,866 

0) 

65.130 
67,  454 

100 

Approximately  $300,000  will  be 

ChUe 

required  for  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Geodetic  Survey  (lAGS) 
mapping    projects    in    Brazil: 
remainder  not  yet  programed. 
For  lAQS  mapping  projects. 

Chinal(Taiwan).... 
Colombia 

Projects    for ji  Chinese    military 

forces. 
For  lAGS  mapping  projects. 

Support  of  the  military  budget 

of  the  Iranian  Government  to 
purchase  specified   Items  and 
services,  including  food,  tires, 
batteries,  and  other  military 
equipment. 
U.S.    military   family    housing. 

See  104  (f)  currency  uses. 
Support     of     Korean     military 

Pakistan... 

budget. 
About  50  percent  of  these  funds 

Peru 

have  been  programed  for  pro- 
curement related  to  base  con- 
struction; 30  percent  for  sup- 
port of  Pakistan  defense  bud- 
get: remainder  not  yet  appor- 
tioned. 
For  lAGS  mapping  projects. 

$2.1    million    for    miscellaneous 

United  Kingdom... 
Viet-Nam 

(•) 

procurement  related  to  base 
construction  for  the  Philippine 
Government. 

U.S.  military  family  housing. 

For  support  of  VIet-Nam  Defense 

67,666 

budget. 

atlo     Highway     (known     as 
JadransklPut). 

Total 

300,200 

193,227 

■  Allocation  exceeds  planned  amount  because  of  change  In  deposit  rate. 

1  Currencies  for  military  family  housing,  originally  reserved  under  104  (c), 
are  now  accounted  for  under  104  (f)  together  with  other  housing  funds  since 
these  are  reimbursable  uses. 
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As  indicated  in  the  table  through  March  31, 
1958,  about  $193  million  of  the  $300.2  million 
equivalent  planned  for  section  104(c)  had  been 
allocated,  mostly  in  areas  of  large  agreements: 
Korea,  Pakistan,  and  Yugoslavia.  Actual  dis- 
bui-sements  totaled  about  $98  million  equivalent 
through  March  31,  1958. 

Purchases  of  goods  for  other  friendly  coun- 
tries.— Section  104(d)  :  Several  sales  agreements 
provide  that  a  portion  of  local  currency  sales  pro- 
ceeds may  be  used  to  finance  purchases  of  goods 
or  services  for  other  friendly  countries.  In  total 
$37.9  million  equivalent  of  these  funds  (at  de- 
posit rates)  has  either  been  specifically  earmarked 
or  allocated  for  this  purpose.  ICA  is  responsible 
for  administering  the  use  of  these  funds  and  by 
June  30  had  developed  plans  for  using  $23.2  mil- 
lion equivalent  (at  current  exchange  rates  for 
exports)  and  expects  to  conclude  negotiations 
shortly  to  use  an  additional  $5.4  million  equiva- 
lent of  funds  allocated. 

Table  VX.— Section  10 J,  (d)  program  as  of  June  30,  1958 


Sales  proceeds  from 

Purchases  programed  for 

Country 

Amount 

Country 

Amount 

Million  1 
dollars 
equivalent 
2.8 
3.6 
4.6 
6.0 
10.0 
10.9 

Burma. 

Million  > 
dollars 
equivalent 
5.0 

China  (Taiwan). 

1.2 

Indonesia - 

1.7 

5.0 

Korea 

2.4 

3.3 

2.8 

Total 

37.9 

Viet-Nam 

1.8 

Total        

23.2 

Adjustment   (dlflerence   in 
exchange  rates)          

1.0 

Grand  total              

24.2 

1  The  dollar  equivalent  value  assigned  to  sales  proceeds  earmarked  or  allo- 
cated reflects  deposit  rates  agreed  upon  at  the  time  the  sales  agreements  were 
negotiated.  The  dollar  equivalent  value  assigned  to  currencies  programed  for 
purchases  reflects  current  exchange  rates  for  exports. 

During  the  reporting  period,  an  allocation  of 
$13.0  million  equivalent  of  finnmarks,  valued  at  the 
rate  at  which  deposits  were  made,  was  reduced  to 
$3.6  million  equivalent.  Consideration  of  a  pro- 
gi-am  to  finance  the  purchase  of  ships  for  four 
Southeast  Asia  countries  with  finnmarks  has  been 
postponed. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  not  to  make 
advance  commitments  either  to  use  these  funds  for 
purchases  of  specific  conomodities  or  to  buy  goods 
for  a  specific  country.  Standards  conforming  as 
closely  as  possible  with  commercial  practices  have 


I 

been  established  for  the  use  of  these  funds.  These 
are  designed  to  avoid  undue  disruption  of  normal 
trade  patterns  and  to  assure  that  purchases  are 
made  at  competitive  prices. 

Grants  for  economic  development. — Section 
104(e)  :  A  sales  agreement  signed  recently  with 
Ceylon  provides  for  a  grant  of  $850,000  equivalent 
of  foreign  currency  proceeds  to  accelerate  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  faculties  of  the  University  of  Cey- 
lon in  engineering,  science,  and  agriculture.  This 
grant  was  made  on  the  basis  that  an  important 
way  of  promoting  economic  development  is  to  help 
the  less  developed  countries  to  improve  and  expand 
their  educational  systems,  including  basic  elemen- 
tary, secondary,  and  college  education,  as  well  as 
vocational  training. 

Loans  to  private  enterprise. — Section  104  (e)  : 
Public  Law  128,  approved  August  13,  1957, 
amended  section  104  (e)  to  provide  that  up  to  25 
percent  of  foreign  currencies  generated  under  each 
title  I  agreement  shall  be  made  available  for  loans 
to  private  business  firms  through  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  Washington. 

Under  this  legislation  the  bank  may  lend  these 
currencies  to  (1)  U.S.  firms  or  their  branches, 
subsidiaries,  or  affiliates  for  business  development 
and  trade  expansion  in  the  foreign  country  or  (2) 
either  U.S.  or  firms  of  that  country  for  expanding 
markets  for,  and  consumption  of,  U.S.  agricultural 
products  abroad.  The  law  requires  that  the  loans 
be  mutually  agreeable  to  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  the  foreign  country.  It  prohibits  loans  for 
the  manufacture  of  products  to  be  exported  to  the 
United  States  in  competition  with  U.S.  produced 
products,  or  for  the  manufacture  or  production  of 
commodities  to  be  marketed  in  competition  with 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities  or  the  products 
thereof.  Loans  are  made  and  are  repayable  in  the 
applicable  foreign  currency,  and  it  is  contemplated 
that  the  interest  rates  will  be  similar  to  those 
charged  for  comparable  loans  in  the  foreign 
country  and  the  maturities  similar  to  those  in  com- 
parable Export-Import  Bank  dollar  loans.  Appli- 
cations for  loans  are  received  either  directly  at 
the  Export-Import  Bank  in  Washington,  D.C.,  or 
at  the  U.S.  embassy  abroad. 

During  the  reporting  period,  25  percent  of  the 
sales  proceeds  under  the  agreements  concluded 
with  Ceylon,  China  (Taiwan),  Colombia,  Ecua- 
dor, Finland,  France,  Iceland,  India,  Israel,  Italy, 
Peru,  the  Philippines,  and  Viet-Nam,  15  percent 
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under  the  agreement  with  Turkey,  and  4  percent  in 
the  case  of  Korea  will  be  made  available  for  this 
purpose.  These  amounts  total  the  equivalent  of 
$52.7  million  and  bring  the  cumulative  total  set 
aside  for  private  enterprise  loans  to  the  equivalent 
of  $88.4  million. 

Eleven  loans  of  Mexican  pesos,  the  equivalent  of 
more  than  $3  million  have  been  autliorized  by  the 
bank.  There  has  also  been  a  heavy  demand  for 
loans  of  foreign  currencies  to  private  enterprise 
in  several  other  countries,  particulai'ly  Colombia, 
France,  and  Israel.  For  recently  concluded  agree- 
ments, currencies  will  not  be  available  until  com- 
modities are  shipped  and  paid  for  and  a  portion  of 
the  proceeds  assigned  to  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Military  famUy  housing. — Public  Law  765,  83d 
Congress,  as  amended,  authorizes  the  use  of  up  to 
$250  million  worth  of  foreign  currencies  generated 
by  title  I  sales  or  other  transactions  of  the  CCC  for 
the  construction,  rent,  or  other  acquisition  of 
United  States  military  family  housing  and  related 
community  facilities  in  foreign  countries.  This 
legislation  further  provides  that  CCC  shall  be  re- 
imbursed from  appropriations  otherwise  available 
for  the  payment  of  quarters  allowances  to  the  ex- 
tent the  housing  is  occupied. 

During  the  reporting  period  the  equivalent  of 
$26.5  million  was  earmarked  for  this  purpose 
under  new  agreements,  $11  million  for  Spain,  $9.5 
million  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $6  million 
for  France.  Cumulative  data  are  presented  in 
table  X. 

The  funds  will  be  used  for  militai-y  family 
housing  in  these  countries  except  that  in  the  case 
of  Austria  and  Finland  housing  materials  will  be 
purchased  for  use  in  other  countries. 

Of  the  total  $13:2.7  million  equivalent  planned, 
$84.8  million  has  been  allocated  for  the  construc- 
tion of  8,708  housing  units;  2,205  of  these  units 
have  been  completed  and  occupied  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Japan. 

Payment  of  United  States  obligations. — Section 
104  (f)  :  Under  agreements  signed  during  the  re- 
porting period,  $190.4  million  equivalent  was  ten- 
tatively earmarked  for  the  payment  of  United 
States  obligations.  This  brings  to  a  total  of 
$781.5  million  equivalent  the  amount  potentially 
available  for  this  use  under  agreements  signed 
since  the  start  of  the  progi-am.  Included  in  this 
total  are  funds  available  for  other  purposes  des- 


ignated in  agreements  but  for  which  the  amounts 
have  not  been  specified. 

United  States  agencies  requiring  foreign  cur- 
rencies for  the  payment  of  United  States  obliga- 
tions purchase  them  with  appropriated  dollars 
from  the  Treasury  through  the  United  States  dis- 
bursing officers  in  the  embassies.  The  dollars  de- 
rived  from   these   sales   are   credited   to   CCC. 

Table  X. — TcntaUve  earmarking  of  foreign  currency  for 
military  family  housing  since  beginning  of  program 


Austria 

France 

Finland 

Italy 

Japan 

Portugal 

Spain. — 

United  Kingdom- 
Total 


Planned 
under  agree- 
ments 


>  132. 7 


Allocated  by 
Bureau  of 
the  Budget 

through 
Mar.  31,  1958 


MilUon  dollars 

MiUiondollars 

equivalent 

equivalent 

8.7 

8.7 

6.0 

7.0 

4.6 

13.0 

7.7 

125.0 

17.0 

1.5 

1.5 

27.0 

14.6 

S44.5 

30.7 

'  $10.5  million  of  this  will  be  released  for  other  purposes. 

1  Includes  approximately  $4.5  million  worth  of  pounds  plaimed  for  housing 
In  Bermuda. 

'  Total  does  not  include  $50  million  barter  transaction  for  housing  In  France 
reported  in  sixth  semiannual  report. 

Through  June  30,  1958,  the  Treasury  had  been 
authorized  to  sell  $261.3  million  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies to  agencies  for  any  purpose  for  which 
appropriated  dollars  were  available.  As  of  June 
30,  total  reimbursements  to  CCC  were  $145.2 
million. 

In  a  few  countries  balances  available  for  allo- 
cation to  the  Treasury  ai-e  accumulating  in  excess 
of  anticipated  agency  needs  for  some  years  to 
come. 

Loans  to  foreign  governments. — Section  104 
(g)  :  Sales  agreements  signed  through  June  30, 
1958,  provide  that  about  $1.5  million  equivalent  of 
foreign  currency  proceeds  may  be  used  for  loans 
to  foreign  governments  to  promote  economic  de- 
velopment and  multilateral  trade  imder  section 
104  (g)  of  the  act. 

Over  two-thirds  of  these  currencies  are  covered 
by  loan  agreements.  As  of  June  30,  1958,  loan 
agreements  have  been  executed  with  23  countries, 
i:)roviding  for  establishment  of  lines  of  credit  in 
foreign  currencies  of  up  to  $987  million  equiva- 
lent. This  includes  $4.5  million  equivalent  of 
loans  made  to  finance  purchases  of  goods  in  other 
comitries  under  section  104  (d)  of  the  act.  Dur- 
ing the  January-June  1958  period,  loan  agree- 
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ments  totaling  $190  million  equivalent  have  been 
negotiated  with  Argentina,  Austria,  Colombia, 
Finland,  Israel,  Italy,  Pakistan,  Peru,  and 
Yugoslavia. 


Table  XI. 

—Public  Law  480  loan  agreements  under  section 
lO/f  (g)  simed  as  of  June  SO,  195S  ' 

Country 

January-June 
1958 

Grand  total 

Million  dottars 
equivalent  ^ 
2.3 
10.3 

Million  dollars 
equivaUnt ' 
2.3 

Austria       ....        ..    ..  

26.3 

Braill 

149.2 

Burma 

17.3 

Chile - 

31.7 

Colombia      ..         .      ,  . 

12.2 

22  2 

6.3 

Finland      ...             ..             

14.0 

>  14  0 

26.5 

Tpplftnfl 

2  2 

India.- ---    

234.  1 

Tndnnpsift 

'2  0 

21.0 
51.2 

*60.  3 

Italy 

81  2 

108.9 

Mexico   . 

13  6 

23.6 

23.6 

Paraguay 

2  2 

2.8 

12.6 

Portugal 

3  4 

Spain 

10.6 

Thailand 

1.0 

Yugoslavia-..           -             ... 

62.6 

136  3 

Total 

190.0 

986  7 

'  Loan  agreements  provide  for  establishment  of  lines  of  credit  In  foreign 
currencies  up  to  the  amounts  stated.  Shortfalls  in  deliveries  of  commodities 
and  thus  in  the  amount  of  foreign  currencies  deposited  may  result  in  a 
decrease  tn  the  amounts  which  will  become  available  for  loans. 

3  The  dollar  equivalent  value  assigned  to  forelgii  currencies  covered  by 
agreements  reflects  deposit  rates  agreed  upon  at  the  time  the  sales  agreements 
were  negotiated. 

'  Excludes  an  exchange  loss  of  about  $5.1  milUon  equivalent  resulting  from 
devaluation  of  the  finnmark. 

*  Includes  agreements  signed  pursuant  to  section  104  (d)  transactions. 

Negotiations  are  continuing  to  conclude  agree- 
ments covering  the  remainder  of  funds  which  are 
available  or  will  become  available  for  loans  to 
foreign  governments.  During  fiscal  year  1958, 
such  negotiations  were  conducted  at  the  same  time 
that  sales  agreements  were  being  discussed  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable.  Sales  agreements 
are  usually  signed  in  the  foreign  capitals  by  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  and  a  representative  of  the  for- 
eign government.  Loan  agreements,  however,  are 
signed  in  Washington  since  the  Export-Import 
Bank  acts  as  agent  for  the  U.S.  Government  in 
these  transactions  under  specific  authorization  by 
ICA.  Therefore,  even  though  substantive  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  on  the  terms  of  the  loan 
at  the  time  a  sale  is  negotiated,  there  may  be  some 
delay  in  completing  the  actual  signature  of  the 
loan  documents  in  Washington.  Loan  agree- 
ments specify  the  terms  and  conditions  of  repay- 
ment which  have  been  developed  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Advisory  Coimcil  on  Interna- 
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tional  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems.  Al- 
though these  are  foreign  currency  loans,  the  loan 
agreements  are  denominated  in  dollars  to  main- 
tain the  dollar  value  of  the  foreign  currency  in 
the  event  of  exchange-rate  fluctuations.  Loans 
are  repayable  in  dollars  or  foreign  currency ;  stra- 
tegic materials  may  be  accepted  in  repayment  upon 
agreement  on  prices  and  terms.  Loans  made  pur- 
suant to  sales  negotiated  after  September  1957 
require  an  interest  rate  of  4  percent  if  repaid  in 
dollars  and  5  percent  if  repaid  in  foreign  cur- 
rency. Prior  to  that  time,  interest  rates  were  1 
percent  lower. 

Foreign  governments  are  being  encouraged  to 
reloan  some  of  the  funds  available  to  them  under 
section  104  (g)  to  private  borrowers.  Express 
agreements  to  set  aside  a  certain  portion  of  these 
funds  for  this  purpose,  however,  are  no  longer 
being  sought  in  current  sales  negotiation  in  view 
of  the  amendment  to  section  104  (e)  which  specif- 
ically provides  for  loans  to  private  enterprise. 
As  a  result  of  negotiations  relating  to  earlier 
agreements,  at  least  $250  million  equivalent  has 
been  reserved  for  this  purpose  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments have  agreed  that  funds  will  be  made 
available  to  private  borrowers  on  a  nondiscrimi- 
natory basis  as  to  interest  rates  and  other  loan 
terms  and  conditions  as  between  its  citizens, 
United  States  nationals,  and  nationals  of  other 
friendly  countries. 

Projects  approved. — Projects  involving  expend- 
itures of  up  to  $581  million  equivalent  have  been 
approved,  including  $118  million  during  the  re- 
porting period.  Some  of  these  projects,  particu- 
larly in  Brazil,  India,  Italy,  Israel,  and  Japan,  in- 
clude re-lending  to  private  enterprise.  Approved 
projects,  for  example,  in  some  Latin  American 
countries,  Iceland,  and  Japan,  will  provide  financ- 
ing for  a  portion  of  the  local  costs  of  projects  whose 
foreign  exchange  costs  are  being  financed  by  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- ' 
ton,  or  the  International  Cooperation  Administra^ 
tion.  Some  loan  funds  are  being  used  to  supple- 1 
ment  public  expenditures  for  roads,  port  and  stor- 
age facilities,  and  other  improvements. 

Conclusion  of  loan  agreements  and  develop- 
ment and  approval  of  projects  are  the  major  steps 
which  must  be  completed  by  the  U.S.  Government 
and  the  borrowing  country  before  disbursement 
of  loan  funds  may  be  authorized.    But  loan  funds  j 
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Table  XII. — Public  Law  480  loan  projects  approved  as 
of  June  30, 1958  ' — Continued 


Country 


Austria. 


Brazil- 


Chile 

27.7 

Colombia- - 

12.2 

Ecuador 

Finland 

14.0 

Greece 

3.6 

Iceland. 
India... 


Israel., 


Italy- 


Japan. 


Paraguay.. 


Peru- 


Janu 

ary-Junc 

1958* 


dollars 

egiiira- 

lent 


Cumu- 
lative ' 


MiUion 

doUars 
egitiva- 
lent 
16.0 


3  31.32 


117.9 


31.7 


14.0 
23.5 


2.2 
55.0 


43.3 


81.2 


28 


Description  of  projects 


59.5 
49.35 


2.2 


12.6 


Industrial  projects,  Including  electilc 
power,  Iron  and  steel,  metal  proc- 
essing, textile  industry,  etc.  14.2; 
tourism,  1.0;  regional  development, 
0.8 

Agricultural  silo  facilities,  4.9;  exten- 
sion and  rehabilitation  of  railways, 
13.5;  river  navigation  and  port 
improvement,  2.7;  metallurgical 
works,  3.6;  cold  storage  meat 
plants,  0.9;  electric  energy  produc- 
tion. 4.5. 

Expansion  of  hydroelectric  and 
power  production,  railway  con- 
struction, expansion  of  iron  and 
steel  production. 

Highway  and  port  improvement, 
13.0;  irrigation,  drainage,  and 
forestry,  5.3;  food  processing  facil- 
ities. 4.9;  housing,  3.0;  agricultural 
training  center  and  experiment 
station,  3.0;  coal  industry,  2.5. 

Revolving  loan  funds  for  various 
purposes,  including  development 
of  mining.  lumber,  and  livestocli 
production,  farm-to-market  roads, 
and  food  storage  facilities. 

Agricultural  credit  system  in  tropical 
coastal  area,  3.1;  loans  to  agricul- 
tural producers,  2.0;  Industrial  de- 
velojiment,  1.0;  highway  improve- 
ment and  maintenance,  0.2. 

Construction:  Hydroelectric  plant, 
10.9;  fluting  board  plant.  3.1. 

Extension  and  modernization:  Roads 
and  bridges,  9.0;  electrical  grid,  3.^. 
Workers'  low  cost  housing,  2.0; 
small  community  works,  including 
access  roads,  water  installations, 
and  range  control,  fi.O;  vocational 
education,  0.2;  Foreign  Economic 
Development  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, 3.0. 

Hydroelectric  plant. 

Loans  through  Refinance  Corpora- 
tion of  India  to  private  industry. 

Irrigation,  well-drilling,  and  agricul- 
tural development.  6.7;  agricultural 
settlements  {construction  of  farm 
buildings).  2.8;  land  preparation, 
0.4;  agricultural  research  studies, 
0.3;  afforestation,  0.4;  development 
of  roads,  4.7;  development  of  rail- 
ways, 1.4;  electric  power  construc- 
tion, 6.5;  housing  development,  3.1; 
development  of  telephone  services, 
2.1;  industrial  expansion,  13.1;  loans 
to  small  industries.  0.9;  encourage- 
ment of  exports.  0.8. 

Industrial  development  in  Southern 
Italy,  32.6;  revolving  loan  fund- 
tourist  facilities,  8.0;  loan  for  indus- 
trial export  promotion,  ll.O;  loan 
fund  for  creation  of  small  land 
owners,  8.0;  loans  to  small  pro- 
ducers for  expansion  of  livestock 
production,  marketing  and  pro- 
cessing facihties,  8.0;  vocational 
education.  13.6. 

Electric  power  development,  50.7; 
irrigation  drainage  and  reclama- 
tion. 8.4;  productivity  center.  0.4. 

Electric  power  development,  21.9; 
Irrigation  and  land  development, 
12.7;  land  reclamation  for  industrial 
sites.  1.9;  productivity  center  2.8; 
forest  development,  2.8;  industrial 
marketing  and  processing,  4.5;  im- 
provement of  fishing  port  facilities, 
1.9;  silk  center,  0.4;  undetermined, 
0.5. 

Highway  and  bridge  construction 
and  improvement.  0.7;  airport  de- 
velopment. 0.2;  sewerage  system, 
0.7;  agricultural  development  (pri- 
marily coffee),  0.6. 

Irrigation  and  land  development, 
road  and  dam  construction;  expan- 
sion of  agricultural  research  station; 
leather  products  production;  loans 
to  private  borrowers. 


Country 

Janu- 
ary-June 
19581 

Cumu- 
lative ' 

Description  of  projects 

Portugal 

Millian 
dollars 
equiva- 
lent 

Million 
dollars 
equiva- 
lent 
3.4 

9.0 

Storage   facilities   for   bananas   and 

Spain.. 

cereals. 
Reforestation  and  watershed  control, 

5.1;   small    Irrigation    projects   for 
non-citrus  fruit  and  vegetable  pro- 
duction, 2.6;  soil  conservation,  0.3; 
land  consolidation,  1.0. 

Total 

118.0 

580.7 

1  This  tabulation  Includes  only  projects  approved  within  current  loan  agree- 
ments. Projects  which  may  have  been  tentatively  approved  prior  to  com- 
pletion of  loan  agreements  are  not  included. 

'  Approval  of  projects  allows  expenditures  of  up  to  the  amounts  stated. 
The  total  amount  available  for  these  projects  would  decrease  If  the  amount 
available  for  loans  is  less  than  that  anticipated. 

*  Projects  total  $30.1  million  equivalent  because  of  probable  shortfall  in 
loan  funds  available. 

may  not  actually  be  available  for  disbursement 
for  some  time  even  after  these  steps  have  been 
completed  for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  funds  are  not  available  for  loans  or  for 
any  other  purpose  until  the  foreign  currencies 
have  been  deposited  to  the  U.S.  account.  Foreign 
governments  deposit  currencies  as  the  surplus 
commodities  are  purchased  through  private  trade 
channels  in  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  author- 
izations issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
A  reasonable  time  must  be  allowed  to  make  these 
purchases  and  arrange  for  shipment  of  the  com- 
modities. Depending  upon  the  size  of  the  sales 
agreement,  the  commodities  involved,  and  other 
factors,  3  months  to  a  year  or  more  may  be  re- 
quired to  complete  shipment  of  all  commodities 
included  in  a  sales  agreement. 

Second,  funds  do  not  usually  become  available 
for  loan  disbursement  until  the  full  amount  of  the 
sales  proceeds  earmarked  for  all  other  purposes 
has  been  deposited  to  U.S.  account.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  sales  agreement,  the  United  States  has 
the  right  to  determine  the  order  and  priority  of 
expenditures  of  foreign  currencies  among  the  var- 
ious purposes  specified  in  the  agreement.  Kecent 
sales  agreements  provide  that  shortfalls  in  the 
expected  accrual  of  foreign  currencies  which  may 
result  from  the  failure  to  purchase  the  full  amount 
of  commodities  included  in  the  agreement,  or  for 
other  reasons,  are  deductible  from  the  amounts  set 
aside  for  loans  under  section  104  (g).  In  order 
to  carry  out  this  provision,  apportionments  of  loan 
funds  may  be  delayed  until  there  is  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  full  amount  of  the  planned 
foreign  currency  proceeds  will  be  deposited. 
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Table  XIII  summarizes  the  status  of  the  Public 
Law  480  loan  program  as  of  March  31,  1958.  A 
total  of  $1,378  million  equivalent  was  reserved  for 
loans  under  section  104  (g)  in  all  sales  agreements 
concluded  up  to  that  time.  A  total  of  $911  million 
equivalent  of  deposits  was  available  for  loan  pur- 
poses; that  is,  in  almost  every  instance  this  was 
the  amount  of  funds  on  deposit  in  excess  of  that 
required  for  all  other  foreign  currency  uses  speci- 
fied in  the  sales  agreements.  Agreements  pro- 
viding for  loans  of  $863  million  equivalent  had 
been  signed.  Projects  had  been  approved  pro- 
viding for  expenditures  of  up  to  $527  million 
equivalent,  covering  60  percent  of  the  amount 
included  in  loan  agreements.  About  43  percent 
of  the  deposits,  or  $391  million  equivalent,  had 
been  made  by  countries  which  had  also  signed  loan 
agreements  and  for  which  loan  projects  had  been 
approved.  Over  two-thirds  of  these  funds, 
amounting  to  $263  million  equivalent,  had  been 
disbursed  by  ICA  through  March  31, 1958,  and  ad- 
ditional disbursements  will  be  made  as  work  on 
projects  proceeds  and  additional  funds  are 
required. 

Of  the  remaining  $520  million  equivalent  of 
deposits,  disbursements  could  not  take  place  either 


because  loan  agreements  had  not  been  signed  or 
projects  had  not  been  approved.  About  80  per- 
cent of  this  amount  had  been  deposited  to  U.S. 
account  by  six  countries,  including  Indonesia, 
Italy,  Spain,  Turkey,  India,  and  Yugoslavia. 
Loan  agreements  were  pending  at  that  time  with 
the  first  four  of  these  countries  named,  and  in  the 
last  two  countries  mentioned  delays  in  approving 
loan  projects  had  also  held  up  disbui*sement  of 
funds. 

International  educational  exchange. — Section 
104  (h)  :  The  educational  exchange  program  is 
authorized  by  Congress  to  help  promote  mutual 
understanding  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  other  countries. 

Based  upon  the  plamied  uses  of  foreign  cur- 
rency under  title  I  agreements  sigiaed  from  the 
beginning  of  the  progi-am  through  June  30,  1958, 
tlie  Department  of  State  has  entered  into  14  new 
executive  agreements  or  amendments  and  exten- 
sions of  previous  agreements  in  support  of  edu- 
cational exchange  programs  as  provided  in  Public 
Law  584,  79th  Congress  (the  Fulbright  Act). 
These  are  summarized  in  table  XIV. 

Because  of  the  time  required  to  (1)  negotiate 
binational  agreements  which  are  prerequisites  to 


Table  XIII. — Status  of  loan  program  under  section  lOJ^  (g),  as  of  March  SI,  1958 


Amount 
earmarked 

by  sales 
agreements 

Loan  agreements 

Projects 
approved 

Deposits  available  • 

Disburse- 
ments 
by  ICA 

Country 

Signed 

Pending 

Total 

Loan  agree- 
ments signed 
and  projects 
approved 

Loan  agree- 
ments or 
projects 
pending 

Argentina 

Million 

dollars 

equivalent 

20  0 

26  4 

6.4 

149.2 

18.1 

31.7 

26.  5 

6.3 

13.6 

14.0 

37.6 

2.2 

234.1 

79.0 

2.6 

57.8 

100.6 

108.9 

13.6 

64.4 

2.2 

10.4 

6.2 

3.4 

143.2 

2.1 

73.9 

136.3 

Million 

dollars 

equivalent 

Million 

dollars 

equivalent 

20.0 

10.4 

(=) 

Million 

dollars 

equivalent 

Million 
dollars 

equivalent 
18.2 
16.0 

Million 

dollars 

equivalent 

Million 
dollars 
equivalent 
18.2 

Millim 
dollars        r 
equivalent     l' 

16.0 

16.0 

15.0 

8.3     11 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

149.2 

17.3 

31.7 

22.2 

6.3 

149.2 

37.7 
17.0 
30.3 
16.0 
4.9 
13.3 
14.0 
26.7 
1.9 

160.2 
67.5 
.6 
41.2 
65.4 

103.7 

37.7 

22.6  1    It 

Burma 

.8 

17.0 

Chile 

31.7 

22.2 

6.3 

30.3 
15.0 
4.9 

2.1 
9.0 
3.5 

4.3 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

13.6 

13.3 

Finland 

14.0 

26.5 

2.2 

234,1 

14.0 
19.9 
2.2 
65.0 

14.0 

19.9 

1.9 

65.0 

14.0 
18.2 
1.5 

11.0 

6.8 

Iceland.- 

India 

106.2 

67.5 

.6 

Indonesia 

79.0 
2.6 

::. 

Israel 

67.8 

30.0 

108.9 

13.6 

23.6 

2.2 

9.8 

47.1 
30.0 
108.9 

41.2 
30.0 
103.7 

36. 8 ! 
22.0 

103.7! 

1 

Italy 

70.6 

35.4 

Japan.. 

Mexico 

Pakistan 

30.8 

23.6 
2.1 
8.1 

23.6 

2.2 
9.8 

2.1 
8.1 

2.1      i( 
7.0 

Peru _ 

.6 
5.2 

Piiilipplnes 

Portugal 

3.4 

10.6 

1.0 

3.4 
9.0 

3.4 

108.1 

1.6 

48.6 

82.7 

3.4 
9.0 

3."i      'f 

9.0      Iji 

Spain 

132.7 

1.1 

73.9 

62.6 

99.1 

1.6 

48.6 

82.7 

Thailand 

Turkey 

1     i 

Yugoslavia.. 

82.7 

Total 

1,  377.  6 

863.0 

509.1 

526.9 

910.8 

391.2 

519.6 

263J1'     1 

■      L 

'  Deposits  in  excess  of  amounts  required  for  all  other  p 
tlonments  of  funds  for  104(g)  have  actually  been  made. 
3  Sales  agreement  expired  with  no  sales  having  been  ma 
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additional  exchaiifro  programs  as  authorized  un- 
der Public  Law  584,  and  (2)  plan  annual  pro- 
grams on  a  truly  binational  basis,  activities  under 
the  program  proceedetl  slowly  at  first.  The  De- 
partment of  State  had  no  active  programs  sup- 
ported under  Public  Law  480  during  fiscal  year 
1955.  In  fiscal  year  1956,  only  one  program  was 
activel)^  in  operation  and  only  23  grantees — stu- 
dents, teachei-s,  lecturers,  and  professors — were 
exchanged.  In  fiscal  year  1957,  however,  290 
grantees  were  exchanged.  In  fiscal  year  1958, 
1,056  grantees  were  exchanged  making  a  total  of 
1,369  grantees  who  have  participated  in  the 
progi'am. 

Translation,  'publication,  and  distribution  of 
books  and  periodicals. — Section  104  (i) :  The  U.S. 
Information  Agency's  program  consists  of  assist- 
ance to  countries  concluding  title  I  agreements  for 
the  translation,  publication,  and  distribution  of 
U.S.  and  U.S.-oriented  textbooks  at  prices  which 
students  and  ministries  of  education  can  afford  to 

During  the  past  6  months,  foreign  currencies 
apportioned  to  the  Agency  were  used  to  initiate 
the  following  textbook  programs  (in  dollar  equi- 
valent) :  Austria,  $75,000;  Colombia,  $50,000;  and 
Turkey,  $100,000.  The  fimamarks,  $250,000  equi- 
valent, apportioned  to  the  Agency  were  used  to 
purchase  paper  in  Finland  for  book  programs  in 
paper-shoi't  countries  in  the  Near  East.  The  pre- 
viously proposed  textbook  program  for  Spain  was 
postponed  indefinitely. 

Assistance  to  American-sponsored  schools,  li- 
liraries,  aiul  commionity  centers. — Section  104  (j)  : 
Under  this  authority,  programs  for  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  American-sponsored  schools 
overseas  to  demonstrate  American  educational 
practices  are  developed  by  the  Department  of 
State  and  plans  for  the  acquisition,  expansion,  and 
improvement  of  facilities  of  binational  cultural 
organizations  abroad  are  prepared  by  the  U.S.  In- 
fonnation  Agency. 

In  accordance  with  section  203  of  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  allocations  have  been 
approved  for  foreign  currencies  under  section  104 
(j)  for  the  support  of  17  schools  in  7  countries. 
The  amount  in  dollar  equivalent  for  each  of  tlie 
countries  in  which  these  schools  are  located  is: 
Brazil,  $565,000;  Colombia,  $600,000;  Ecuador, 
$220,000;    Greece,    $500,000;    Italy,   $1    million; 


Peru,  $235,000;  and  Turkey,  $1  million.  Of  the 
$4,120,000  equivalent  allocated,  during  fiscal  year 
1958  grants  in  aid  were  concluded  in  the  amount  of 
$2,877,000. 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency's  assistance  to 
qualified  binational  center  organizations  includes 
the  construction,  purchase,  or  improvement  of 
buildings,  acquisition  and  installation  of  fixtures 


Table  XIV. — International  educational  exchanf/e  agree- 
ments concluded  since  beginning  of  program 

Country 

Executive 
agreements 
concluded 

Thousand 

dollar 
equivalent 
600 

Brazil 

980 

ChiJe                                                             -- 

600 

750 

500 

300 

2S0 

750 

2,066 

1,050 

150 

Peru -  

500 

400 

Turkey                                               --    - --  -  

750 

Total 

9,546 

and  equipment,  and  the  prepayment  of  leases  for 
3  years  or  more. 

During  the  reporting  period,  foreign  currencies 
have  been  apportioned  to  assist  binational  or- 
ganizations in  three  countries.  The  equivalent  of 
$190,000  in  foreign  currency  in  Colombia  is  being 
used  to  assist  in  paying  for  the  construction,  or  for 
the  purchase,  of  buildings  to  house  qualified  bi- 
national centers  in  Bogota,  Medellin,  Barran- 
quilla,  and  Cali.  In  Peru,  the  foreign  currency 
equivalent  of  $85,000  is  being  used  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  new  buildings  for  established  bi- 
national centers  in  Lima  and  Trujillo.  About 
$500,000  in  foreign  currency  is  being  used  in 
Turkey  to  acquire  a  headquaiters  building  for 
the  Turkish-American  Association  in  Ankara. 
During  the  same  period,  foreigii  currencies  were 
allocated  for  projects  in  Brazil. 

Scientific  activities. — Section  104  (k)  :  This  new 
currency  use  was  discussed  in  the  introduction  of 
this  report.  Since  this  use  was  authorized  on 
Jime  30, 1958,  there  was  no  activity  during  the  re- 
porting period. 

Title  II 

Title  II  of  Public  Law  480  authorizes  the  use  of 
up  to  $800  million  of  commodities  held  in  stock  by 
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CCC  to  help  friendly  foreign  people  to  meet 
famine  or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary  relief  re- 
quirements. Payment  of  ocean-freight  costs  for 
these  commodities,  as  well  as  for  donations  of  sur- 
plus foods  for  use  abroad  under  title  III  of  the 
act,  may  be  financed  from  this  authorization. 

ICA  is  responsible  for  administering  the  pro- 
gram and  during  the  reporting  period  authorized 
shipment  of  $57.9  million  of  commodities,  includ- 
ing $54.1  million  of  bread  grains,  coarse  grains, 
and  rice;  $3.8  million  of  milk  and  milk  products; 
and  $35,000  of  raw  cotton.  In  addition,  payment 
of  $6.7  million  of  ocean  freight  costs  on  these  ship- 
ments was  authorized,  as  well  as  $12.6  million  of 
freight  costs  on  title  III  donations.  Authoriza- 
tions for  the  year  as  a  whole  totaled  $117.7  million, 
including  $82.6  million  of  commodities  and  $35.1 
million  of  ocean  transportation  costs.  Over  the 
4-year  period  ending  June  30, 1958,  $461.5  million 
has  been  obligated. 

Programs  undertaken  during  the  last  6  months 
are  illustrative  of  the  scope  of  this  legislation. 
About  65,000  metric  tons  of  wheat,  valued  by 
CCC  at  $12  million,  are  being  made  available  to 
Lebanon  to  assist  people  affected  by  severe 
drought  and  crop  failure,  as  well  as  by  the  cur- 
rent hostilities.  Prolonged  drought  in  Jordan  re- 
sulted in  an  acute  need  for  emergency  distribution 
of  food  and  feed  grains  and  $3.8  million  of  these 
commodities  are  being  supplied.  About  3,000 
tons  of  wheat  were  programed  for  Libya  to  re- 
lieve hardship  resulting  from  severe  drought  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  coupled  with  unem- 
ployment arising  from  tlie  withdrawal  of  some  of 
the  British  troops  formerly  stationed  there.  In 
Tunisia,  severe  unemployment  and  emergency 
famine  conditions  will  be  relieved  by  public  works 
projects  and  workers  will  be  paid  partly  with 
wheat  supplied  by  the  United  States.  In  another 
program  for  Tunisia,  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees,  wheat,  cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk, 
valued  in  all  at  $6.2  million,  are  being  furnished 
to  meet  urgent  relief  needs  of  Algerian  refugees. 
Over  $9  million  of  wheat  flour  and  rice  were  sup- 
plied to  needy  persons  in  Ceylon  who  suffered 
from  a  flood  which  created  widespread  havoc  and 
damage  to  food  stocks,  reservoirs,  and  farm  land. 
About  20,000  tons  of  wheat  were  furnished  to 
Nepal  to  prevent  famine  and  serious  social  im- 
rest  which  otherwise  would  have  resulted  from 


major  crop  failures  caused  by  two  successive 
drought  years.  In  order  to  deliver  the  grain  be- 
fore the  monsoon  season,  the  Government  of  India 
agreed  to  advance  the  wheat  from  its  stocks 
against  replacement  shipments  from  the  United 
States.  Nepal  also  requested  emergency  food  re- 
lief from  Canada  and  Australia.  Food  stocks 
were  seriously  reduced  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands  as 
a  result  of  Typhoon  Faye  and  6,700  tons  of  rice 
were  shipped  to  help  persons  who  suffered  from 
this  emergency. 

About  $2.8  million  of  wheat  flour  and  $2.0  mil- 
lion of  nonfat  dry  milk  were  sent  to  Italy  to  con- 
tinue the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  school  lunch 
program  for  needy  Italian  children  and  to  extend 
the  program  further  into  depressed  areas.  About 
36,000  tons  of  wheat  flour  and  6,000  tons  of  com 
meal  with  a  total  value  of  $7.8  million  were  also 
supplied  to  Italy  for  a  rural  assistance  program. 
The  earlier  U.S.  commitment  to  help  the  Aus- 
trian Government  meet  the  emergency  costs  of  the 
influx  of  Hungarian  refugees  is  being  concluded 
by  shipment  of  about  $8  million  of  corn. 

At  the  request  of  one  of  the  U.S.  voluntary 
agencies,  200  bales  of  raw  cotton  with  a  CCC  cost 
of  about  $35,000  were  supplied  for  the  jjroduction 
of  cotton-stuffed  comforters  for  China  (Taiwan). 
The  voluntary  agency  will  furnish  the  other  ma- 
terials and  labor  required  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  comforters  and  will  arrange  for  free  distribu- 
tion to  the  needy.  Some  changes  were  made  in 
connection  with  a  previous  program  for  Peru 
under  which  gi-ains  were  supplied  for  drought  re- 
lief in  the  southern  part  of  the  coimtry.  It  was 
found  that  the  full  amount  of  the  food  grains  au- 
thorized was  not  needed  and  that  up  to  1,500  tons 
of  nonfat  dried  milk  should  be  supplied  instead. 
The  net  result  of  this  revision  is  a  reduction  of 
about  $2.0  million  in  the  cost  of  all  commodities 
supplied  to  Peru  under  this  program. 

Title  III 

Title  III  of  the  act  covers  donations  of  surplus 
foods  for  domestic  use  and  for  distribution  abroad 
by  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  and  intergovern- 
mental organizations.  Title  III  also  covers  CCC 
barter  activities. 

Section  302,  domestic  donations. — During  the 
January-June  1958  period,  the  distribution  of 
surplus  commodities  to  domestic  outlets  has  been 
made  under  authority  of  Public  Law  480  and 
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under  authority  of  section  32  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  11)35,  as  amended. 

For  this  reporting  period,  domestic  donations 
totaled  approximately  500  million  pounds,  of 
which  about  300  million  pomids,  valued  at  $28 
million,  were  distributed  under  title  III.  Domes- 
tic recipients  of  tliese  commodities  mcluded  more 
than  13.C  million  children  in  public  and  private 
schools,  1.4  million  persons  in  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  about  4  million  needy  persons  in  fam- 
ily units.  Cheese,  dry  milk,  flour,  corn  meal,  and 
rice  were  available  for  distribution  throughout 
tlie  period  January-June  1958 — and  butter  was 
available  for  welfare  distribution  beginning 
April  1. 

Section  302,  foreign  donations. — Section  302  of 
the  act  authorizes  donations  of  surplus  foods  in 
CCC  stocks  to  nonprofit,  voluntary  relief  agencies 
of  the  United  States  and  to  intergovernmental 
organizations  such  as  the  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Fund  to  assist  needy  persons  in  friendly 
countries  abroad.  Most  of  these  agencies  have 
been  carrying  on  regular  relief  distribution  pro- 
grams around  the  world  for  many  years.  The 
availability  of  surplus  foods  permits  them  to  dis- 
tribute substantially  larger  amounts  of  relief 
foods  than  would  be  possible  from  private 
financing. 

Under  this  authority  the  costs  of  processing, 
packaging,  and  other  related  matters  are  paid 
by  the  United  States.  The  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956  permits  the  use  of  title  II  funds  to  finance 
the  ocean-freight  costs  of  these  shipments.  In 
some  instances  ocean-freight  costs  are  paid  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  voluntary  relief  agencies 
or  the  government  of  the  recipient  country.  In 
all  instances,  foreign  governments  accord  duty- 
free entrance  to  these  shipments.  Wlien  the 
United  States  finances  ocean  transportation  costs, 
the  expense  of  inland  transportation  and  overseas 
distribution  must  be  paid  by  the  foreign  govern- 
ment or  the  voluntary  agency.  Commodities  are 
clearly  identified  as  being  "Donated  By  The  Peo- 
ple of  The  United  States  of  America."  The  foods 
are  donated  to  needy  persons  who  do  not  have  the 
means  to  buy  them.  Program  plans,  annual  esti- 
mates of  requirements,  and  foreign  operations  are 
reviewed  by  repi-esentatives  of  United  States  mis- 
sions or  consulates  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort 
and  assure  a  sound  operating  program.  Coordi- 
nating committees  have  been  established  in  most 
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of  the  principal  receiving  countries  in  which  two 
or  more  voluntary  agencies  operate.  Assurances 
are  obtained  that  the  relief  program  does  not  con- 
flict with  normal  commercial  trade  or  other  sur- 
plus food  disposal  operations  of  the  United 
States. 

Cheese,  corn  meal,  wheat  flour,  nonfat  diy  milk, 
corn,  and  wheat  were  available  for  distribution 
throughout  the  period  January-June  1958.  Com 
and  wheat  were  not  available  for  commercial  mill- 
ing overseas  but  were  made  available  to  a  limited 
number  of  countries  where  recipients  normally 
milled  their  own  grains.  The  quantity  and  value 
of  commodities  approved  for  foreign  donation  for 
the  period  January-June  1958  are  shown  in 
table  XV. 

Table  XV. — Commodities  approved  for  donation  for 
foreign  relief  through  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  and 
intergovernmental  organizations,  January-June  1958 


Commodity 

Pounds 

Estimated 
CCC  cost 

Millions 

78.7 

26.6 

111.6 

206.9 

16.3 

373.6 

Million 
dollars 
32.8 

1.3 

8.1 

38.2 

Wheat                               -    

.9 

29.1 

Total 

813.6 

110.4 

Section  303,  barter. — This  authority,  1  of  6  leg- 
islative acts  providing  for  barter,  reemphasized 
this  program  by  directing  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  arrange  barter  operations  where  such 
operations  protect  the  funds  and  assets  of  CCC. 
It  also  directs  other  agencies  to  cooperate.  In 
addition.  Public  Law  161,  84th  Congress,  author- 
izes acquisition  of  certain  United  States  military 
housing  abroad  with  foreign  currencies  gener- 
ated by  agricultural  export  programs,  including 
barter  transactions. 

Barter  is  effected  through  contracts  between 
CCC  and  private  United  States  business  firms 
under  which  the  contracting  firms  use  commer- 
cial trade  channels  in  fulfilling  these  contracts. 
Barter  contracts  generally  provide  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  specified  foreign  produced  materials  with 
payment  to  be  received  in  CCC-owned  agi'icul- 
tural  commodities  wliich  must  be  exported  by  the 
contractor.  There  is  no  requirement  that  the  ma- 
terials come  from  the  same  country  to  which  agri- 
cultural commodities  are  shipped. 
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Tlie  barter  contractor  must  satisfy  CCC  that 
a  proposed  transaction  will  mean  an  increase  in 
United  States  exports  of  the  agricultural  com- 
modities involved.  Major  agricultural  conmiod- 
ities  may  be  shipped  without  a  specific  showing 
of  additional  trade  to  areas  where  commercial 
trade  in  these  commodities  is  negligible;  how- 
ever, shipments  to  countries  considered  to  be  dol- 
lar markets  may  be  made  only  where  additional 
trade  can  be  assured. 

The  program  also  has  the  following  require- 
ments: Interest  must  be  paid  to  CCC  for  any 
timelag  between  delivery  to  the  barter  contractor 
of  the  agricultural  commodity  and  receipt  of  ma- 
terials by  CCC ;  agricultural  commodities  cannot 
be  transshipped  from  approved  countries  of  des- 
tination; barter  materials  delivered  may  not  be 
of  U.S.  origin  or  processed  in  the  United  States 
and  the  origin  of  the  materials  must  be  specified; 
and  financial  coverage  for  agricultural  commod- 
ities taken  in  advance  of  barter  material  deliv- 
eries is  required  in  the  form  of  cash  deposits  or 
irrevocable  letters  of  credit  in  favor  of  CCC. 

Barter  contracts  negotiated  during  the  Janu- 
ary-June 1958  period  totaled  $55.6  million.  Bar- 
ter exports  of  agricultural  commodities  from  CCC 
inventories  against  outstanding  contracts  had  an 
export  market  value  of  $23.6  million  in  Januai-y- 
June  1958  in  comparison  with  barter-material 
deliveries  to  CCC  of  $103  million  in  the  same 
period. 


The  $55.6  million  in  barter  contracts  negotiated 
in  this  reporting  period  compares  with  contracts 
totaling  $5.6  million  for  the  previous  reporting 
period  and  the  average  6-month  rate  of  $145 
million  under  the  barter  program  during  the  pe- 
riod July  1954  through  June  1957  (table  XVI). 

Takle  XVI. — Summary  of  barter  contracts  entered  into 
in  specified  periods  ^ 


Materials 

1949-60 
through 
1953-54 

1954-55 
through 
1966-57 

July- 
Decem- 
ber 1957 

January- 
June 
1968 

Strategic: 

Million 

dollars 

71.8 

Millim 
dollars 
2  151. 5 
2  249.  6 
2  370.  6 

Million 
dollars 

Millim 
dollars 

8.4 

Supplemental  stockpile ' 

6.6 

47.2 

Total  strategic 

71.8 

771.7 

6.6 

55.6 

Supply;^ 
ICA 

28.4 

31.0 
13.3 
54.1 

AEC 

7.4 

35.8 

98.4 

107.6 

870.1 

5.6 

55.6 

'  Years  begmnlng  July.    June  1958  prellmmary. 

2  Adjustments  have  been  made  to  reflect  transfers  to  minimum  stockpile  as 
follows:  $133.8  million  from  long-term  acquisitions  and  $7.1  million  from  sup- 
plemental acquisitions. 

>  Materials  transferred  or  to  be  transferred  to  supplemental  stockpile  with 
reimbursement  as  provided  by  section  206  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

*  Materials,  goods,  and  equipment  for  other  Government  agencies. 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  by  contrac- 
tors in  fulfillment  of  barter  contracts  with  CCC 
reflected  the  decline  in  contracting  and  totaled 
$23.6  million  for  the  period  covered  by  this  re- 
port (table  XVII). 

Forty-nine  countries  have  received  agricultural 
commodities  exported  under  barter  arrangements 


Table  XVII. — Agriciiltura 

commodities  exported 

under  ba 

rter  contracts  in  specified  periods' 

Unit 

1949-60 
through 
1953-64 

1964-55 
through 
1950-57 

July-De- 
cember 
1957 

January-June  1958  2 

Commodity 

Under  all 
contracts 

1954-55 
through 

1956-57 
contracts 

1957-58 
contracts 

Wheat      

1,000  units 

33, 445 

9,338 

1,000  units 
200, 178 
105,  428 
62,  067 
36,  681 
11,448 
39,  261 
34,  731 

1,000  units 
3,421 
8,749 

954 
1,363 

121 

1,000  units 

6, 263 

3, 1.V6 

1,967 

120 

82 

151 

1,000  units 

1,291 

1,050 

726 

120 

82 

1,000  units 
4,972 

Corn. 

do 

2,105 

Barley           

_  .  do .-  -               

1,241 

Eye 

do 

Grain  sorghums 

Hundredweight 

990 
4,630 

161 

Wool 

do 

6,348 

»421 

8 

6,628 

2  22 

2 

5,628 
4 

Cotton 

Bale 

66 
20 

1, 022 
99 

18 

Others  < 

2 

Total  quantity 

1,227 

12,427 

465 

314 

86 

229 

Total  value 

Million 
dollars 
107.6 

Million 
dollars 
823.7 

Million 
dollars 
75.2 

Million 
dollars 
23.6 

Million 
dollars 
7.8 

Million 
dollars 
15.8 

'  Years  begiimlng  July  1. 
2  Includes  partial  estimate  lor  June. 

'  Includes  sales  with  exportation  to  be  made  by  July  31. 1968.  under  cotton  export  sales  progr.am  announcement  CN-EX-4  dated  Feb.  19,  1957,  as  amended, 
and  sales  with  exportation  to  be  made  on  or  after  Aug.  1, 1958,  under  cotton  export  sales  program  announcement  CN-EX-5  dated  Apr.  23,  1958. 
'  Includes  flaxseed,  butter,  dried  skim  milk.  Unseed  oil,  cottonseed  meal,  soybeans,  tobacco,  peanuts,  beans,  and  rice. 
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under  tlio  barter  program  July  1,  1954,  through 
June  30,  1958,  as  shown  in  table  XVIII. 

T.\Bi.E  XVIII. — ^'aItli•  of  aijriculturnl  romnioiiHi/  exports 
iinihr  barter  contracts  by  destination,  July  1,  1954, 
through  June  30, 1958 ' 


Table  XIX. — Value  of  materials  delivered  by  barter  con- 
tractors in  specified  periods ' 


Country 


Austria 

Belgium 

BratU 

British  Malaya. 

Chile.... 

China  (Taiwan) 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba - 

Cyprus.. 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

EI  Salvador 

Finland 

France 

West  Germany.. 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Hong  Kong 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 


Value 


1.000 

dollars 

5. 768 

104,  748 

547 

7 

2,961 

2,909 

5,460 

211 

1,655 

6 

6,638 

33 

8,080 

72 

2,884 

40, 434 

117,004 

11,  606 

215 

49 

4,141 

196 

322 

19,  498 

9,074 

17,410 


Country 


Japan.. 

Korea 

Lebanon 

Mexico 

Mozambique 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Peru 

Philippines 

Portugal. 

Saudi  Arabia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Thailand 

Trieste 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom  2, 

Uruguay. 

Venezuela 

Yugoslavia 

Others'... 

Total 


Value 


1,000 

dollars 

121, 167 

3,255 

73 

13, 312 

380 

129, 112 

14,159 

14 

74 

2,559 

320 

6,298 

281 

5,032 

6,620 

3,194 

3 

1,371 

12,904 

203, 145 

1,043 

712 

2,743 

34,825 


922, 604 


'  Commodity  values  at  export  market  prices.  Includes  partial  estimate 
for  June  1958. 

'  Includes  data  for  other  British  Commonwealth  countries  for  contracts 
entered  Into  prior  to  July  1,  1957.  It  is  estimated  that  about  85  percent  of  the 
value  shmvn  covers  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom;  the  remaining  15 
percent  covers  shipments  to  other  countries  of  the  British  Commonwealth, 
including  .\ustn^lia,  Canada,  and  Union  of  South  Africa. 

'  Includes  shipments  for  which  documents  listing  countries  of  destination 
have  not  been  processed. 


The  rate  of  material  deliveries  in  the  report  pe- 
riod to  CCC  by  contractors  against  barter  agree- 
ments increased  somewhat  over  the  average  for 
past  periods.  Acquisitions  of  stockpile  materials 
to  date  have  been  limited  by  CCC  to  materials 
within  the  OiEce  of  Defense  Mobilization  pro- 
curement directives  for  both  the  strategic  and  sup- 
plemental stockpiles.  Materials  delivered  in  the 
report  period  compared  with  past  deliveries  are 
indicated  in  table  XIX. 

CCC  has  received  reimbursement  for  $229.4  mil- 
lion in  strategic  materials  delivered  to  the  stra- 
tegic stockpile  and  $69.8  million  in  materials  de- 
livered to  other  Government  agencies.     A  total 
:  of  $298.4  million  in  strategic  materials  has  been 
I  transferred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile.    CCC 
has  been  reimbursed  for  $218.9  million  of  this 
total  by  the  Second  Supplemental  Act  of  1958, 
Public  Law  352,  85th  Congi'ess,  and  will  be  reim- 
bursed for  the  balance  in  the  form  of  subsequent 
■  appropriations  as  provided  in  section  206  of  Pub- 
lic Law  540,  84th  Congress.    The  balance  of  the 
materials  in  CCC's  inventories,  as  well  as  subse- 


1949-50 
through 
1963-54 

1954-55 
through 
1966-57 

July- 
Decem- 
ber 1957 

January-June  1958  " 

Materials 

Under 
all  con- 
tracts 

1954-66 
through 
1956-57 
con- 
tracts 

1967-58 
con- 
tracts 

Strategic: 
Mhiimum  stockpile. . 
Long-term  stockpile. . 
Supplemental  stock- 
pile'  

Million 

dollars 

71.8 

Millim 

dollars 

138.9 

107.1 

234.1 

Million 

dollars 

6.7 

28.4 

61.6 

Million 

dollars 

13.0 

62.3 

26.8 

Million 

dollars 

13.0 

62.3 

13.9 

Million 
dollars 

12  9 

Total  strategic— 

71.8 

480.1 

85.7 

92.1 

79.2 

12.9 

'?J^:: 

28.4 

30.8 
.4 
.6 

AEC 

3.0 
2.1 

3.8 

7.1 

3.8 
7.1 

7.4 

Total  supply 

35.8 

31.8 

6.1 

10.9 

10.9 

Grand  total 

107.6 

511.9 

90.8 

103.0 

90.1 

12.9 

'  Years  beginning  July  1. 
2  Includes  partial  estimate  for  June  1958. 

'  Materials  transferred  or  to  be  transferred  to  supplemental  stockpile  as 
provided  by  section  206  of  the  .Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 
'  Materials,  goods,  and  equipment  for  other  Government  agencies. 

quent  deliveries  of  such  materials  under  existing 
contracts,  will  be  transferred  to  the  stockpiles  or 
to  other  Govermnent  agencies  with  reimbursement 
to  CCC. 


Note  :  An  appendix  to  this  report  contains  the  following 
additional  tables   (not  printed  here)  : 

Table  I :  Commodity  composition  of  programs  under 
title  I,  P.  h.  480  agreements  signed  Jan.  1,  1958,  through 
June  30, 1958. 

Table  II :  Approximate  quantities  of  commodities  under 
title  I,  P.  L.  480  agreements  signed  Jan.  1,  195S,  through 
June  30, 1958. 

Table  III :  Planned  uses  of  foreign  currency  under  title 
I,  P.  L.  480  agreements  signed  Jan.  1,  1958,  through  June 
30, 1958. 

Talile  IV :  Commodity  composition  of  programs  under 
title  I,  P.  L.  480  agreements  signed  July  1,  1954,  through 
June  30,  1958. 

Table  V :  Approximate  quantities  of  commodities  under 
title  I,  P.  L.  480  agreements  signed  July  1,  1954,  through 
June  30,  1958. 

Table  VI :  Planned  uses  of  foreign  currency  under  title 
I,  P.  L.  480  agreements  signed  July  1,  1954,  through  June 
30, 1958. 

Table  VII :  Commodity  composition  of  programs  under 
title  I,  P.  h.  480  agreements  signed  July  1,  1954,  through 
June  30, 1955. 

Table  VIII:  Approximate  quantities  of  commodities 
under  title  I,  P.  L.  480  agreements  signed  July  1,  1954, 
through  June  30, 1955. 

Table  IX :  Planned  uses  of  foreign  currency  under  title 
I,  P.  L.  480  agreements  signed  from  July  1,  1954,  through 
June  30, 1955. 
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Table  X :  Commodity  composition  of  programs  under 
title  I,  P.  L.  480  agreements  signed  July  1,  1955,  through 
June  30, 1956. 

Table  XI :  Approximate  quantities  of  commodities  under 
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II,  P.  L.  480,  fiscal  year  1957. 
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Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

85th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Relative  to  the  Establishment  of  a  United  Nations  Force. 
Report  to  accompany  H.  Con.  Res.  373.  H.  Kept.  2581, 
August  13,  1958.     6  pp. 

Participation  in  the  California  International  Trade  Fair 
and  Industrial  Exposition  To  Be  Held  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  From  April  1  to  12,  1959.  Report  to  accompany 
H.  J.  Res.  658.     H.  Rept.  2502,  August  13,  1958.     3  pp. 

Convention  With  Norway  Modifying  and  Supplementing 
the  Convention  of  June  13, 1949,  Relating  to  Double  Tax- 
ation. Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  the  convention.  S.  Exec.  D,  August  14, 
1958.     4  pp. 

Foi-eign  Service  Annuities.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R. 
13715.     H.  Rept.  2599,  August  14, 1948.     3  pp. 

Authorizing  Appropriations  for  Continuing  the  Construc- 
tion of  the  Rama  Road  in  Nicaragua.  Report  to  ac- 
company S.  3712.     H.  Rept.  2627,  August  14,  1958.     4  pp. 


Euratom  Cooperation  Act  of  1958.  Report  to  accompany 
S.  4273 ;  S.  Rept.  2370 ;  August  14,  1958 ;  21  pp.  Report 
to  accompany  H.  R.  13749;  H.  Rept.  2647;  August  15, 
1958 ;  21  pp. 

Concurrent  Resolution  To  Approve  Agreement  With  Eura- 
tom. Report  to  accompany  H.  Con.  Res.  376.  H.  Kept. 
2648,  August  15,  1958.    3  pp. 

Amending  Act  of  June  10,  1938,  Relating  to  Participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  International  Criminal 
Police  Organization.  Report  to  accompany  S.  4169. 
S.  Rept.  2403,  August  15, 1958.     6  pp. 
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Cuba 

Convention  regarding  the  conservation  of  shrimp.  Signed 
at  Habana  August  15,  1958.  Enters  into  force  on  the 
date  of  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification. 

Denmark 

Agreements  for  settlement  of  claims  in  connection  with 
the  requisitioning  of  40  Danish  ships  during  World 
War  II.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
August  28,  1958.      Entered  into  force  August  28,  1958. 

Sudan 

Interpretation  of  certain  clauses  of  the  economic,  tech- 
nical, and  related  assistance  agreement  with  the  Sudan 
of  March  31,  1958  (TIAS  4014).  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Khartoum  July  1  and  12,  1958. 
Entered  into  force  July  12,  1958. 
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The  President  on  August  28  appointed  Leonard  J.  Saccio 
to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  in  the  Department  of  State.     (For  bio-  j 
graphic  details   see  Department  of   State  press   release 
499  dated  August  28. )  'M  b 

J  til 

Designations 

Raymond  E.  Murphy  as  special  assistant  to  the  Direc-  , 
tor  of  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research,  effective  i 
August  11. 

John  H.  Stutesman,  Jr.,  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Administration,  effective 
August  11. 

Robert  N.  Magill  as  NATO  adviser  in  the  Ofiice  of 
European  Regional  Affairs,  effective  August  18. 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  August  2S-31 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News 
Division,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  August  25  which  appear 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  484  of  August 
22  and  491  of  August  23. 

No.        Date  Subject 

492     8/25     Travel  in  Austria. 

•493  8/25  Ghana  and  Kaiser  Co.  sign  Volta  River 
survey  agreement. 

*494  8/26  Palmer  named  Consul  General  at  Salis- 
bury, Federation  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland   (biographic  details). 

*495  8/26  Penfield  named  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  African  Affairs  (biog- 
raphic details). 

*496  8/27  Convertibility  guaranty  contract  with 
U.S.  firm. 

*497     8/28     Educational  exchange. 

t498  8/28  Agreement  with  Denmark  on  compen- 
sation for  Danish  ships. 

*499  8/28  Saccio  named  ICA  Deputy  Director 
(biographic  details). 

tSOO  8/28  Delegate  to  ECAFE  Working  Party  on 
Economic  Development  and  Planning 
(rewrite). 

501  8/28     Department     statement     on     Peiping 

Radio    broadcast    on    liberation    of 
Taiwan. 

502  8/28     Murphy  ai)pointed  member  of  Advisory 

Commission     on     Educational     Ex- 
change (rewrite). 
*503    8/30     Mayor  of  Paris  visits  U.S.  under  edu- 
cational exchange  program. 

*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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U.S.  Reviews  Chinese  Communist  Aggressive  Actions 
in  Taiwan  Straits  Area 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  made  hy 
Secretary  Dulles  on  the  authority  of  the  President 
ichich  loas  released  hy  the  White  House  at  New- 
port^ E.I.,  on  September  ^,  together  with  a  White 
House  statement  which  was  released  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  September  6  following  a  meeting  of 
President  Eisenhower  with  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  and  other  Government 
officials. 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES 

White  House   (Newport,   R.  I.)   press  release  dated  September  4 

I  have  reviewed  in  detail  with  the  President  the 
serious  situation  which  has  resulted  from  aggres- 
sive Chinese  Communist  military  actions  in  the 
Taiwan  (Formosa)  Straits  area.  The  President 
has  authorized  me  to  make  the  following  state- 
ment. 

1.  Xeither  Taiwan  (Formosa)  nor  the  islands 
of  Quemoy  and  Matsu  have  ever  been  under  the 
authority  of  the  Chinese  Communists.  Since  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War,  a  period  of  over 
13  years,  they  have  continuously  been  mider  the 
authority  of  Free  China,  that  is,  the  Republic  of 
China. 

2.  The  United  States  is  bound  by  treaty  to  help 
to  defend  Taiwan  (Formosa)  from  armed  attack 
and  the  President  is  authorized  by  Joint  Resolu- 
tion of  the  Congress  to  employ  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  for  the  securing  and  pro- 
tecting of  related  positions  such  as  Quemoy  and 
Matsu.' 

3.  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
mimists  now  to  seize  these  positions  or  any  of 
them  would  be  a  crude  violation  of  the  principles 
upon  which  world  order  is  based,  namely,  that  no 
country  should  use  armed  force  to  seize  new 
territory. 


'For  text  of  H.  J.  Res.  159,  84th  Cong.,  1st.  sess.,  see 
Bulletin  of  Feb.  7,  1955,  p.  213. 


4.  The  Chinese  Communists  have,  for  about  2 
weeks,  been  subjecting  Quemoy  to  heavy  artillery 
bombardment  and,  by  artillery  fire  and  use  of 
small  naval  craft,  they  have  been  harassing  the 
regular  supply  of  the  civilian  and  military  popu- 
lation of  the  Quemoys,  which  totals  some  125  thou- 
sand persons.  The  official  Peiping  radio  repeat- 
edly announces  the  purpose  of  these  military 
operations  to  be  to  take  by  armed  force  Taiwan 
(Formosa),  as  well  as  Quemoy  and  Matsu.^  In 
virtually  every  Peiping  broadcast  Taiwan  (For- 
mosa) and  the  offshore  islands  are  linked  as  the 
objective  of  what  is  called  the  "Chinese  Peoples 
Liberation  Army." 

5.  Despite,  however,  what  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists say,  and  so  far  have  done,  it  is  not  yet  cer- 
tain that  their  purpose  is  in  fact  to  make  an  all- 
out  effort  to  conquer  by  force  Taiwan  (Formosa) 
and  the  offshore  islands.  Neither  is  it  apparent 
that  such  efforts  as  are  being  made,  or  may  be 
made,  cannot  be  contained  by  the  courageous,  and 
purely  defensive,  efforts  of  the  forces  of  the  Re- 
public of  China,  with  such  substantial  logistical 
sujiport  as  the  United  States  is  providing. 

6.  The  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress,  above  re- 
ferred to,  includes  a  finding  to  the  effect  that  "the 
secure  possession  by  friendly  governments  of  the 
Western  Pacific  Island  chain,  of  which  Formosa 
is  a  part,  is  essential  to  the  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  all  friendly  nations  in  and 
bordering  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean".  It  further 
authorizes  the  President  to  employ  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  for  the  protection  not 
only  of  Formosa  but  for  "the  securing  and  pro- 
tection of  such  related  positions  and  territories  of 
that  area  now  in  friendly  hands  and  the  taking  of 
such  other  measures  as  he  judges  to  be  required  or 
appropriate  in  assuring  the  defense  of  Formosa". 
In  view  of  the  situation  outlined  in  the  preceding 

^  For  a  Department  statement  regarding  the  broadcasts, 
see  iBi<?.,  Sept.  15, 1958,  p.  415. 
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paragraph,  the  President  has  not  yet  made  any 
finding  under  that  Resolution  that  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
is  required  or  appropriate  in  insuring  the  defense 
of  Formosa.  The  President  would  not,  however, 
hesitate  to  make  such  a  finding  if  he  judged  that 
the  circumstances  made  this  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  the  Joint  Resolution.  In 
this  connection,  we  have  recognized  that  the  se- 
curing and  protecting  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu  have 
increasingly  become  related  to  the  defense  of 
Taiwan  (Formosa).  This  is  indeed  also  recog- 
nized by  the  Chinese  Communists.  Military  dis- 
positions have  been  made  by  the  United  States  so 
that  a  Presidential  determination,  if  made,  would 
be  followed  by  action  both  timely  and  effective. 

7.  The  President  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  will  not  again,  as  in 
the  case  of  Korea,  defy  the  basic  principle  upon 
which  world  order  depends,  namely,  that  armed 
force  should  not  be  used  to  achieve  territorial  am- 
bitions. Any  such  naked  use  of  force  would  pose 
an  issue  far  transcending  the  offshore  islands  and 
even  the  security  of  Taiwan  (Formosa) .  It  would 
forecast  a  widespread  use  of  force  in  the  Far  East 
which  would  endanger  vital  free  world  positions 
and  the  security  of  the  United  States.  Acqui- 
escence therein  would  threaten  peace  everywhere. 
We  believe  that  the  civilized  world  community 
will  never  condone  overt  military  conquest  as  a 
legitimate  instrument  of  policy. 

8.  The  United  States  has  not,  however,  aban- 
doned hope  that  Peiping  will  stop  short  of  defying 
the  will  of  mankind  for  peace.  This  would  not 
require  it  to  abandon  its  claims,  however  ill- 
founded  we  may  deem  them  to  be.  I  recall  that 
in  the  extended  negotiations  which  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  and  Chinese  Communist 
regime  conducted  at  Geneva  between  1955  and 
1958,  a  sustained  effort  was  made  by  the  United 
States  to  secure,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
Taiwan  area,  a  declaration  of  mutual  and  recipro- 
cal renunciation  of  force,  except  in  self-defense, 
which,  however,  would  be  without  prejudice  to  the 
pursuit  of  policies  by  peaceful  means.  The  Chi- 
nese Communists  rejected  any  such  declaration. 
We  believe,  however,  that  such  a  course  of  conduct 
constitutes  the  only  civilized  and  acceptable  pro- 
cedure. The  United  States  intends  to  follow  that 
course,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  unless  and  until 
the  Chinese  Communists,  by  their  acts,  leave  us 
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no  choice  but  to  react  in  defense  of  the  principles 
to  which  all  peace-loving  governments  are 
dedicated. 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT 

White  House  press  release  dated  September  6 

The  President  discussed  the  Taiwan  Straits  sit- 
uation with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — members 
of  the  National  Security  Council.  Also  present 
were  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization,  and  the  Acting  Direc- 
tor of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  The  Vice 
President,  because  of  a  long-standing  out  of  town 
engagement,  was  unable  to  be  present. 

Consideration  was  given  to  measures  which 
would  conform  to  the  policy  enunciated  on  Sep- 
tember 4  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  President.  But  particular  note  was 
taken  of  the  reported  radio  statement  of  Mr.  Chou 
En-lai  indicating  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
were  prepared  to  resume  ambassadorial  talks  with 
the  United  States  "in  order  to  contribute  further 
to  the  safeguarding  of  peace."  These  talks,  which 
had  been  conducted  in  Europe  for  several  years, 
were  recently  interrupted  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. 

So  far  the  United  States  has  not  received  any 
official  word  on  this  subject.  We  hope,  however, 
that  the  reported  statement  of  Mr.  Chou  En-lai 
is  responsive  to  the  urging,  contained  in  our  Sep- 
tember 4  policy  statement,  that  "armed  force 
should  not  be  used  to  achieve  territorial  ambi- 
tions," although  such  renunciation  of  force  need 
not  involve  renouncing  claims  or  the  pursuit  of 
policies  by  peaceful  means.  This  is  the  course 
that  the  United  States  will  resolutely  pursue  in 
conforming  with  our  vital  interests,  our  treaty 
obligations,  and  the  principles  on  which  world 
order  is  based. 

The  United  States  has  sought  to  implement  that 
policy  in  its  past  talks  at  the  ambassadorial  level 
with  the  Chinese  Communists.  On  July  28,  1958, 
and  subsequently,  we  have  sought  a  resumption 
of  these  talks. 

If  the  Chinese  Communists  are  now  prepared 
to  respond,  the  United  States  welcomes  that  de- 
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cision.  The  United  States  Ambassador  at  War- 
saw stands  ready  promptly  to  meet  with  the 
Chinese  Comnninist  Ambassador  tliere,  who  has 
previously  acted  in  this  matter. 

Naturally,  in  these  resumed  talks  the  United 
States  will  adhere  to  the  nejjotiating  position 
wliich  it  originally'  took  in  1955,  namely,  that  we 
will  not  in  these  talks  be  a  party  to  any  arrange- 
ment which  would  prejudice  the  rights  of  our 
ally,  the  Eepublic  of  China. 


Fourth  Anniversary  of  SEATO 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  hy  Presi- 
dent Eisenhoioer  in  connection  toith  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organ- 
ization xohich  toas  released  by  the  White  House 
at  New-port,  R.I.,  on  September  7,  together  xoith 
the  text  of  remarks  made  by  Secretary  Dulles 
which  tcere  recorded  for  radio  and  television 
presentation  on  September  7. 


STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

White  House   (Newport,  R.  I.)  press  release  dated  September  7 

September  8th  marks  the  fourth  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Manila  Pact.  Four  years  ago, 
the  United  States  joined  with  Australia,  France, 
New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  to  form  the  South  East 
Asia  Treaty  Organization. 

Tlie  experience  of  the  United  States  in  the 
South  East  Asia  Treaty  Organization  reaffirms 
our  belief  that  an  international  organization  of 
free  peoples,  conceived  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  pro- 
vides a  firm  basis  for  common  action  to  maintain 
peace  and  security. 

Since  1954,  the  United  States  has  participated 
in  the  continuing  growth  of  cooperation  among 
the  member  nations  which  has  provided  the  condi- 
tions of  stability  indispensable  to  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  in  South  East  Asia. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  cooperative  efforts  will 
continue  to  be  successful.  In  the  face  of  an  un- 
diminished challenge,  the  South  East  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  will  vigorously  maintain  the  protec- 
tive shield  necessary  to  tlie  preservation  of  our 
common  heritage  of  freedom. 


REMARKS  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES 

Press  release  512  dated  September  5 

SEATO  has  stood  for  4  years  as  a  barrier 
against  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  contin- 
ues to  serve  that  need. 

International  communism  has  not  relaxed  its 
threat  to  peace  and  stability  in  the  treaty  area. 
It  emploj's  a  variety  of  tactics  to  promote  its  ex- 
pansionist ambitions.  These  include  economic 
warfare,  infiltration,  subversion,  and  the  threat  of 
force.  Recent  events  in  the  Taiwan  area  clearly 
demonstrate  that  the  Chinese  Communists  have 
not  renounced  the  use  of  force  to  serve  their  ex- 
pansionist goals. 

As  against  these  dangers,  SEATO  has  devel- 
oped cooperative  military  arrangements.  These 
are  of  a  purely  defensive  character.  Under  the 
shield  of  this  protection,  member  nations  have 
successfully  pursued  cooperative  programs  of  mu- 
tual economic  aid,  technical  assistance,  and  cul- 
tural exchange. 

Ceremonies  are  being  held  in  Bangkok  today  to 
celebrate  SEATO's  fourth  annivei-sary.  To  our 
friends  assembled  there,  I  send  greetings  on  be- 
half of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  I 
should  also  like  to  say  that  our  countrymen  are 
proud  to  share  in  this  partnership  which  seeks  to 
fulfill  the  hopes  common  to  all  of  our  peoples.  I 
am  convinced  that  SEATO  will  continue  reso- 
lutely to  preserve  our  common  heritage  of 
freedom. 


Japanese  Foreign  Minister 
To  Visit  Washington 

The  Department  of  Stata  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 5  (press  release  514)  that  Japanese  For- 
eign Minister  Aiichiro  Fujiyama  will  arrive  at 
Wasliington  on  September  10  for  an  informal 
visit.  Mr.  Fujiyama  will  remain  in  Washington 
until  September  13  or  14  when  he  will  proceed  to 
New  York  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  13th 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Fujiyama  will  confer  with  Secretary  Dulles 
and  State  Department  officials  on  matters  of 
mutual  interest  to  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  conferences 
between  Mr.  Fujiyama  and  the  Secretary  on  Sep- 
tember 11  and  12.    Wliile  no  formal  agenda  for 
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their  discussions  has  been  agreed  upon,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  their  talks  will  include  but  not  be 
limited  to  a  review  of  the  international  situation 


including  Communist  China,  U.  S.-Japan  secu- 
rity arrangements,  and  economic  matters  of 
mutual  interest. 


The  United  Nations  and  American  Ideals 


l>y  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

U.S.  Representati/ue  to  the  United  Nations ''^ 


Thank  you  for  this  chance  to  address  you  as 
the  representatiYe  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  given  me  a  message  which  I  would 
like  to  read  to  you  now : 

I  notice  that  happily  you  are  going  to  address  the 
Delegates  attending  the  40th  Convention  of  the  American 
Legion  in  Chicago.  In  addition  to  the  address  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  will  make  in  the  evening  and  the  message 
he  will  deliver  from  me,  a  report  of  your  work  in  the 
United  Nations  will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  Delegates. 
You  will  voice,  I  know,  my  own  deep  interest  in  it. 

I  know  the  Delegates  to  this  Convention  will  recognize 
the  devotion  that  has  attended  the  work  of  you  and  your 
associates ;  and  they,  in  turn,  will  strive  for  a  broader 
imderstanding  among  all  our  people  of  the  significance 
of  the  objectives  we  seek  to  achieve.  Since  the  success 
of  your  work  is  of  such  vast  importance  to  all  of  us,  I 
know  that  your  remarks  could  not  find  a  more  interested 
and  concerned  audience  than  the  American  Legion. 

As  veterans  of  the  wars  of  our  land,  each  war  having 
been  fought  outside  the  borders  of  our  nation,  they  will 
understand,  I  am  sure,  the  importance  I  attach  to  the 
Dnited  Nations  effort  for  peace. 

Will  you  kindly  convey  once  again  to  the  Delegates 
my  belief  in  the  large  contribution  they  can  make  to  the 
success  of  this  work,  particularly  in  the  knowledge  so 
many  of  them  have  that  the  peace  and  security  of  our 
nation  is  inseparable  from  that  of  other  lands. 

DWIQHT   D.    ElSENHOWEB 

The  Legion  has  many  noble  purposes  which  are 
particularly  timely  today.  Let  me  read  some  of 
them: 

to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America ; 

to  Inculcate  a  sense  of  individual  obligation  to  the 
community ; 

to  promote  peace  and  goodwill  on  earth ; 


'Address  made  before  the  40th  convention  of  the 
American  Legion  at  Chicago,  111.,  on  Sept.  2  (U.S./U.N. 
press  release  2986). 


to  safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity  the  principles 
of  justice,  freedom  and  democracy. 

These  are  all  great  purposes.  They  are  as  pre- 
cious and  as  necessary  today  as  they  were  when 
they  were  written  in  Paris  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  American  Legion  40  years  ago.  Animated  by 
these  purposes,  the  Legion  has  grown  to  a  mem- 
bership of  more  than  2,800,000  with  more  than 
17,000  posts  and  has  achieved  a  record,  notably  as 
regards  national  defense  and  veterans  affairs, 
which  stands  as  a  great  tribute  to  its  influence. 

These  purposes  are  also  a  source  of  strength  to 
the  United  States.  Then,  because  the  United 
States  is  the  indispensable  champion  of  freedom 
in  the  world,  these  purposes  of  the  American 
Legion  are  a  source  of  strength  to  every  man  in 
every  coimtry  who  values  his  freedom. 

Your  purposes  symbolize  what  is  noblest  in 
America.  They  make  us  think  of  our  heroic  days. 
They  symbolize  the  sacrifice  of  World  War  I,  of 
World  War  II,  and  of  Korea;  and  through  the 
prism  of  unselfishness  and  sacrifice,  they  por- 
tray America  as  she  should  be  portrayed — as  a 
nation  of  humane  ideals. 

"A  Nation  of  Humane  Ideals" 

And  in  spite  of  a  systematic  and  deliberate 
campaign  of  vilification  by  Soviet  communism 
without  precedent  in  world  history,  the  United 
States  is  still  thought  of  as  a  nation  of  humane 
ideals.  Working  in  the  world  forum  of  the 
United  Nations,  I  know  that  even  those  who  speak 
against  us  recognize  at  heart  that  all  that  we 
want  is  what  is  best  for  hiunanity. 

We  live  in  a  world  which  needs  the  ideals  of  the 
American  Legion. 

Just  consider  the  issues  the  United  States  con- 
fronted all  over  the  globe  in  just  the  years  that  I 
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have  been  United  States  Kepresentative  at  the 
United  Nations.  Here  is  a  short  and  by  no  means 
complete  list: 

The  end  of  the  struggle  in  Korea — a  struggle 
which  stopped  the  attempts  of  Communist  im- 
perialism to  take  over  that  country. 

The  ellort  in  1954  by  Soviet  communism  to  take 
over  Guatemala  and  then  to  spread  tlirough  Cen- 
tral America. 

The  dangers  inherent  in  the  dispute  between 
Italy  and  Yugoslavia  over  the  Port  of  Trieste — 
a  dispute  which,  we  can  be  thankful  to  say,  is  at 
an  end. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Austrian  treaty,  which 
led  to  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Austria. 

The  illegal  detention  by  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists of  our  United  States  Air  Force  flyers  who 
finally  were  released,  thanks  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral. 

And  the  struggle  never  stops.  On  more  than 
30  occasions  already  we  have  been  successful  in 
keeping  Communist  China  out  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  attempt  will  undoubtedly  be 
made  again  in  the  next  few  weeks — and  we  will 
undoubtedly  deal  with  it  successfully. 

Looking  for  a  moment  at  the  internal  setup  of 
the  United  Nations,  it  is  good  to  be  able  to  report 
to  the  American  Legion,  which  takes  such  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  struggle  against  commimism,  that 
every  single  American  employed  by  the  United 
Nations  has  been  screened  in  accordance  with 
procedures  prescribed  by  the  FBI  and  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission — for  the  good 
and  sufficient  reason  that,  when  there  are  so  many 
patriotic  Americans  from  which  to  choose,  there 
is  no  excuse  whatever  for  employing  one  single 
American  Communist. 

In  1956,  as  you  all  know,  came  the  Suez  crisis, 
and  as  a  result  of  action  in  the  United  Nations  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  is  in  the  Gaza 
Strip  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
today,  and  these  two  hitherto  dangerous  places 
are  more  peaceful  than  they  have  been  for  a  long 
time. 

"We  also  faced  the  brutal  Soviet  onslaught 
against  Hungary  which,  alas,  the  free  world  was 
unable  to  prevent.  But  the  United  Nations  de- 
bate exposed  its  full  horror  and,  by  so  doing,  has 
kept  the  pressure  of  world  opinion  on  the  Soviet 
Union.    The  whole  of  human  history  teaches  us 


that  no  people  can  be  oppressed  indefinitely,  and 
I  am  sure  that  one  day  we  will  see  a  free  and  in- 
dependent Hungaiy  and  that  we  must  not  lose 
hope. 

Events  in  the  Near  East 

Then  came  the  events  of  this  summer  in  the 
Near  East — events  which  led  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  to  request  President  Eisenhower  for 
United  States  troops  to  help  preserve  the  inde- 
pendence and  the  integrity  of  that  country. 

President  Eisenhower  responded  to  the  call,* 
and  on  instructions  from  him  I  immediately  re- 
quested a  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  on 
July  15,  saying  that  the  presence  of  our  troops  in 
Lebanon  was  to  stabilize  the  situation  "until  such 
time  as  the  United  Nations  could  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  protect  the  independence  and  politi- 
cal integrity  of  Lebanon." 

We  asked  the  Security  Council  to  cope  with  the 
situation.^  Wlien  the  action  proposed  was  vetoed 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  we  supported  a  Japanese 
resolution  along  the  same  lines.  This,  too,  was 
vetoed.  And  then  we  secured  adoption  of  our 
resolution  to  bring  the  whole  matter  into  the 
General  Assembly  where  all  the  nations  of  the 
world — large  and  small — are  represented  and 
where  there  is  no  veto. 

During  tlus  debate  which  went  all  through  the 
summer,  speaking  as  the  United  States  Kepre- 
sentative, I  said  that : 

.  .  .  All  nations,  large  and  small  alike,  are  entitled 
to  have  their  political  independence  and  territorial  integ- 
rity respected  and  maintained.  If  we  vacillate  with  re- 
gard to  this  proposition,  we  will  open  the  floodgates  to 
direct  and  indirect  aggression  all  over  the  world. 

The  overthrow  of  another  state  by  subversion  and  the 
fomenting  of  internal  strife  is  more  difl5cult  for  the 
world  to  combat  than  is  directed  military  aggression 
because  the  fomenting  of  internal  strife  is  harder  to  see 
with  your  eyes. 

We  were,  to  be  sure,  opposed  at  every  turn  by 
the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union,  who  was 
arguing  in  effect  that  it  was  wrong  for  small  coun- 
tries to  be  able  to  ask  for  and  to  receive  help. 
They  attacked  us  for  helping  small  countries 
when,  of  their  own  free  will,  these  countries  asked 
us  to  do  so.  This  is  a  handy  argument  for  a  big 
country  which  wants  to  take  little  countries  over 
against  their  will. 


Bulletin  of  Aug.  4,  1958,  p.  181. 
For  background,  see  ibid.,  p.  186. 
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The  Soviet  representative  also  attacked  the 
United  States  for  doing  things  which  we  had  not 
done  but  wliich  they  often  do  themselves.  This 
appears  to  be  a  standard  Soviet  practice.  Ac- 
cording to  them  we  were  the  warmongers,  we  were 
the  imperialists. 

Here  was  the  government  most  often  defeated 
in  the  United  Nations  operating  on  the  maxim  of 
the  old  political  boss  who  says:  "Claim  every- 
thing; concede  nothing;  and,  if  defeated,  allege 
fraud." 

Here  was  the  man  in  the  parade  who  cannot 
ever  keep  step  exclaiming:  "Everybody  is  out  of 
step  but  me." 

In  the  debate  on  the  Near  East  we  cliallenged 
the  Soviet  Union  to  stop  jamming  radio  broad- 
casts so  that  the  people  in  Russia  could  hear  what 
Soviet  spokesmen  said  at  the  General  Assembly 
and  what  others  said  in  reply.  But  this  was 
spurned;  in  fact  the  Soviets  even  jammed  the 
broadcast  of  their  own  Foreign  Minister's  speech. 

The  final  result  of  the  United  Nations  consider- 
ation of  the  Near  East  question  came,  as  you 
know,  about  10  days  ago  when,  instead  of  de- 
nouncing the  United  States  or  calling  upon  us  to 
withdraw,  or  doing  any  of  the  things  which  the 
Soviet  Union  wanted,  the  United  Nations 
adopted  a  resolution  which  embodies  the  kind  of 
thing  which  we  think  sliould  be  done  in  the  Near 
East.*  It  contained  a  pledge  of  noninterference, 
and  it  in  effect  put  the  United  Nations  in  Lebanon 
and  Jordan.  Both  of  these  provisions,  therefore, 
if  lived  up  to,  would  make  possible  our  withdrawal. 
Finally,  and  of  great  importance  for  the  future, 
the  resolution  approved  a  long-range  scheme  for 
regional  economic  development  along  the  lines 
proposed  by  President  Eisenhower.^ 

To  be  sure,  resolutions  are  but  words  and,  if 
they  are  to  be  considered  successful,  they  must  be 
carried  out  in  practice.  But  the  resolution  just 
adopted  in  New  York  was  a  constructive  docu- 
ment, and  it  represented  not  only  a  defeat  for  the 
efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  condemn  the  United 
States  but  was  also  gratifying  evidence  of  the 
way  in  which  the  nations  in  a  troubled  part  of  the 
world  can  go  ahead  on  their  own  to  reduce 
tensions. 

If  I  may  utter  a  personal  view,  it  is  that  we 

'  For  text,  see  ihid.,  Sept.  15, 1958,  p.  411. 
'  Ibid.,  Sept.  1,  1958,  p.  337. 
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accomplished  more  at  this  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  than  would  have  been  accom- 
plished at  the  type  of  unprepared  and  hastily  con- 
vened summit  meeting  which  Mr.  Khrushchev  fa- 
vored— and  then  hastily  dropped  after  his  visit  to 
Peking.  Our  correspondence  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  this  matter  showed  that  the  Soviets  had 
no  sincere  concern  for  the  desires  of  the  small 
countries  of  the  Near  East  but  were  only  looking 
for  a  chance  to  make  trouble. 

Yet  it  was  because  the  Arab  countries  got  to- 
gether and  in  effect  agreed  to  keep  their  own  house 
in  order  that  we  made  a  forward  step.  Perhaps 
this  will  persuade  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  the  future 
to  give  up  his  attempts  to  exclude  small  countries 
from  the  problems  which  affect  them  so  closely. 
This  is  said  seriously  and  sincerely  by  one  who  be- 
lieves that  the  Soviet  Union's  present  attitude 
about  the  United  States  will — if  we  do  not  get 
discouraged — eventually  change. 

In  fact,  when  we  consider  the  possibility  that 
the  Soviet  attitude  may  change,  we  can  do  well  to 
take  note  of  a  recently  published  dispatch  about 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  India's  statement  that 
communism  "ignores  certain  essential  needs  of 
human  nature"  and  eventually  will  be  over- 
thrown. He  reportedly  said  that  communism's 
"unfortunate  association  with  violence  encourages 
a  certain  evil  tendency  in  human  beings" — and 
the  world  now  has  come  to  tlie  point  where  any 
attempt  to  impose  ideas  by  force  is  bound  to  fail. 

These  thoughts  of  Prime  Minister  Nehru  are 
of  good  augury  for  the  future. 

Exploration  of  Outer  Space 

Our  future,  in  any  event,  is  sure  to  be  influ- 
enced by  tlie  current  advances  of  science — and  one 
of  the  most  challenging  new  frontiers  opened  up 
by  this  advance  is  the  vastness  of  outer  space. 
The  universe  through  which  our  world  travels 
each  day  has  no  national  boundaries.  Tlie  scien- 
tists of  the  world  have  much  to  contribute  to  the 
peaceful  exploration  of  outer  space.  All  of  us 
have  much  to  lose  if  outer  space  is  subjected  to 
national  rivalries.  If  nations  can  successfully  co- 
operate in  the  study  and  exploration  of  outer 
space,  new  and  brighter  horizons  may  be  opened 
up  for  all  humanity. 

It  is  good,  therefore,  to  be  able  for  the  first  time 
to  announce  here  at  the  national  convention  of  the 
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American  Legion  that  President  Eisenhower  has 
instructed  me  to  include  the  important  and  urgent 
subject  of  outer  space  at  the  next  regular  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  which  meets  in  a  few 
weeks.  Specifically,  the  United  States  will  pro- 
pose a  program  for  international  cooperation  in 
the  field  of  outer  space. 

No  matter  what  happens,  study  and  exploration 
of  outer  space  will  go  on  and  will  take  man  where 
no  human  being  has  gone  before.  This  will  affect 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  world — and 
can  be  to  their  great  benefit. 

Our  new  space  knowledge  can  be  applied  to 
medicine,  communications,  transportation,  and 
many  other  useful  fields,  including  even  our 
knowledge  of  the  weather. 

Progress  in  this  field  would  be  faster,  cheaper, 
and  more  efficient  if  all  the  nations  concerned 
agreed  to  work  together. 

Some  practical  program  for  international  co- 
operation in  the  scientific  and  peaceful  study  and 
exploration  of  outer  space  must  be  set  up. 

We  will  continue  our  efforts  to  reach  agree- 
ments, consistent  with  our  national  security,  which 
will  increase  the  prospects  that  outer  space  will 
not  be  used  for  military  purposes.  But  even  as 
we  work  for  such  agreements,  an  important  start 
must  be  made  now  in  opening  this  new  realm  for 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

The  United  Nations,  therefore,  should  imme- 
diately consider  what  it  can  do  in  this  field,  what 
outer  space  projects  for  peaceful  purposes  can  be 
midertaken  under  United  Nations  auspices,  and 
what  sort  of  organization  the  United  Nations  can 
build  so  that  the  nations  will  work  together  in 
outer  space. 

The  United  States  wants  to  see  outer  space  used 
so  as  to  enrich  the  lives  of  all  people  who  live  on 
this  planet.  We  trust  that  our  proposal  will  get 
the  support  of  other  nations  and  that,  together, 
we  can  move  forward  toward  this  goal  with  the 
courage  and  vision  of  our  early  pioneers. 

Struggle  for  the  Minds  of  Men 

We  must  not  get  discouraged  about  the  future. 
The  Soviet  Communists  today  believe  in  a  doc- 
trine which  is  not  peace  and  not  war  and  which 
they  have  themselves  described  as  "protracted 
conflict."  We  must  accordingly  be  able  to  think 
of  tliis  struggle  in  terms  of  generations — a  strug- 


gle which  will  span  many  elections,  many  fiscal 
years,  and  many  national  conventions. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  big  power,  and  so  are 
we.  But  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged 
is  no  mere  power  struggle.  For  there  is  one  ele- 
ment in  the  struggle  which  we  have  and  which 
the  Soviets  have  not.  It  is  the  element  to  which 
I  referred  at  the  beginning  of  this  speech.  It  is 
the  strength  of  our  ideals — ideals  for  which  the 
American  Legion  also  stands. 

From  our  Founding  Fathers  there  have  come 
down  to  us  ideals  which  proclaim  the  dignity  of 
man  and  the  value  and  sanctity  of  the  individual. 
The  difference  between  our  way  of  life  and  that 
of  communism  which  has  particularly  vivid  mean- 
ing for  people  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  in  every  corner 
of  the  globe  is  our  proposition  proven  by  180  years 
of  actual  experience:  that  man  can  improve  his 
material  and  physical  lot  without  sacrificing  his 
civil  rights.  In  fact,  while  his  material  lot  im- 
proves, his  freedom,  his  ability  to  think  and  to 
act  for  himself,  to  develop  his  personality — in  the 
words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  to  pur- 
sue his  happiness — all  these  things  are  enhanced. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  many  other  differences 
which  are  apparent  to  us  here  in  America.  But 
the  fact  that  we  stand  for  material  progress  with- 
out sacrifice  of  freedom  has  particular  meaning 
abroad. 

One  basic  element  in  our  way  of  thinking,  there- 
fore, is  the  right  of  every  people  in  its  internal 
affairs  to  live  its  own  life  in  its  own  way.  As 
President  Eisenhower  said  to  the  United  Nations 
on  August  13 : 

This  world  of  individual  nations  is  not  going  to  be 
controlled  by  any  one  power  or  group  of  powers.  This 
world  is  not  going  to  be  committed  to  any  one  ideol- 
ogy. .  .  .  the  dream  of  world  domination  by  one  power 
or  of  world  conformity  is  an  impossible  dream. 

Comrade  Commander  and  fellow  Legionnaires, 
let  us  in  conclusion  remember  this:  We  must  be 
strong  in  our  military  might,  strong  in  the  vitality 
of  our  economic  life,  strong  in  our  national  unity, 
and  strong  in  the  vigor  and  skill  of  our  diplomacy. 

But  underlying  all  these  things  is  the  struggle 
for  the  minds  of  men.  We  will  win  the  struggle 
for  the  minds  of  men  insofar  as  we  make  a  reality, 
at  home  and  abroad,  of  our  humane  ideals.  In 
this,  as  in  everything  which  pertains  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  country,  the  American  Legion  can  and 
will  make  a  priceless  contribution. 
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East-West  Technical  Experts  Conclude  Talks  at  Geneva 


Technical  experts  representing  Canada,  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  on 
the  Western  side,  and  the  Czechoslovak  Republic, 
the  Polish  PeopWs  Repuhlic,  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  Rumania,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics,  on  the  Soviet  side,  met  at  Geneva 
July  1-August  21  to  study  methods  of  detecting 
violations  of  a  possible  agreement  on  the  suspen- 
sion of  nuclear  tests.  Following  is  a  statement 
made  by  James  B.  Fish,  chainnan  of  the  Western 
panel,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  conference  on  Au- 
gust 21,  the  text  of  a  communique  released  at  Ge- 
neva on  that  date,  and  the  text  of  the  final  report 
which  was  adopted  by  the  conference  of  experts 
and  made  public  on  August  30. 


STATEMENT  BY  DR.  FISK 

I  have  a  short  concluding  statement  which  I 
would  like  to  give  to  the  meeting. 

The  Conference  of  Experts  has  completed  its 
work.  We  on  the  Western  side  are  gratified  that 
the  task  set  for  this  Conference,  which  began  its 
work  seven  weeks  ago,  has  been  successfully  ac- 
complished. 

That  task  was  to  seek  a  common  understanding 
of  the  technical  problems  involved  in  the  detec- 
tion and  identification  of  nuclear  explosions.  We 
have  now  reached  such  a  common  understanding, 
which  is  embodied  in  the  report  we  have  just 
agreed  upon,  and  which  we  are  now  transmitting 
to  our  Governments.  My  colleagues  and  I  are 
hopeful  that  this  rejiort,  which  carefully  examines 
and  sets  forth  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of 
present  methods  of  detecting  nuclear  explosions, 
will  prove  helpful  to  all  of  our  Governments  in 
their  future  consideration  of  this  important 
subject. 

As  scientists  we  have  sought  here  to  establish 
the  facts  pertinent  to  our  subject  and  to  draw 
from  them  sound  and  logical  conclusions  regard- 
ing a  system  of  control.    We  have  heard  a  large 


number  of  scientific  presentations  from  many 
members  of  the  Conference,  and  we  have  asked 
many  questions  in  order  to  understand  and  criti- 
cise the  scientific  accuracy  of  the  matters  being 
discussed.  We  have  worked  together  in  writing 
conclusions  on  each  part  of  our  work  as  it  was 
completed,  and  on  the  final  report,  seeking 
thereby  to  present  to  governments  the  scientific 
facts  and  the  significant  measure  of  agreement 
that  we  have  been  able  to  reach  on  a  system  of 
control. 

I  speak  for  all  those  on  the  Western  side  when 
I  express  our  satisfaction  at  the  friendly  and  co- 
operative working  relationships  which  we  have 
enjoyed  with  our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table. 

In  closing  I  am  anxious  to  express  our  warm 
appreciation  and  thanks  to  Ambassador  [Pier] 
Spinelli  [of  the  United  Nations  office  in  Geneva], 
and  to  the  personal  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary General,  Mr.  [T.  G.]  Narayanan,  for  his 
good  offices,  and  to  Miss  [Constance]  Rhodes,  Mr. 
[Henri  A.]  Cornil  and  the  rest  of  the  Secretariat 
of  the  United  Nations  who  have  assisted  the  Con- 
ference for  the  efficient  services  which  they  have 
rendered  us  over  these  weeks.  In  particular,  we 
have  often  given  our  interpreters  a  hard  time,  and 
we  are  grateful  for  their  patience  and  for  their 
skill. 

We  are  likewise  grateful  to  the  Confederation 
of  Switzerland  and  to  the  Cantonal  authorities  of 
Geneva  for  permitting  this  Conference  to  be  held 
in  such  lovely  and  undisturbed  surroundings. 


COMMUNIQUE 

The  Conference  of  Experts  to  Study  the  Possi- 
bility of  Detecting  Violations  of  a  Possible  Agree-      . 
ment  on  the  Suspension  of  Nuclear  Tests,  which 
began  its  work  in  the  Palais  des  Nations  at  Geneva 
on  1  July,  concluded  its  work  on  21  August,  1958. 
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The  Conference  expressed  its  appreciation  of 
the  good  offices  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  carried  out  through  his  personal 
representative,  Mr.  Narayanan,  and  of  the  efficient 
services  rendered  by  tlie  United  Nations  Secre- 
tariat attached  to  the  Conference. 

In  the  course  of  the  -work  of  the  Conference 
tliere  was  an  exchange  of  opinions  on  the  question 
of  the  various  methods  of  detecting  nuclear  ex- 
plosions. The  Conference  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  methods  of  detecting  nuclear  explosions 
available  at  the  present  time — namely,  the  collec- 
tion of  samples  of  radioactive  debris,  the  record- 
ing of  seismic,  acoustic  and  hydro-acoustic  waves, 
and  the  radio  signal  method,  together  with  the 
use  of  onsite  inspection  of  unidentified  events 
which  might  be  suspected  of  being  nuclear  explo- 
sions— make  it  possible,  within  certain  specific 
limits,  to  detect  and  identify  nuclear  explosions, 
and  it  recommends  the  use  of  these  methods  in  a 
control  system. 

The  Conference  noted  that  the  combined  use  of 
the  various  methods  considerably  facilitates  de- 
tection and  identification  of  nuclear  explosions. 

The  Conference  noted  that  the  effectiveness  of 
the  methods  considerably  increases  in  the  course 
of  time,  with  improvement  of  measuring  tech- 
niques and  with  study  of  the  characteristics  of 
natural  phenomena  which  cause  interference  when 
explosions  are  detected. 

The  Conference  adopted  an  agreed  conclusion 
regarding  the  technical  equipment  of  the  control 
system  necessary  for  the  detection  and  identifica- 
tion of  nuclear  explosions.  The  Conference 
reached  the  conclusion  that  it  is  technically  feasi- 
ble to  set  up,  with  certain  capabilities  and  limita- 
\  tions,  a  workable  and  effective  control  system  for 
I-  the  detection  of  violations  of  a  possible  agreement 
on  the  world-wide  cessation  of  nuclear  weapons 
tests.  It  was  established  in  tliis  connexion  that  a 
network  of  control  posts  equipped  with  all  the 
necessary  apparatus  appropriate  to  the  various 
methods  of  detection  of  nuclear  explosions  should 
be  disposed  on  continents  and  on  islands,  as  well 
as  on  a  few  ships  in  oceans, 
k  The  Conference  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
control  system  should  be  under  the  direction  of  an 
international  control  organ  which  would  ensure 
the  co-ordination  of  the  activities  of  the  control 
system  and  the  functioning  of  the  system  in  such 
a  way  that  it  woidd  satisfy  the  necessary  technical 
requirements. 


On  21  August,  1958,  the  Conference  of  Ex- 
perts adopted  a  final  report  for  consideration  by 
Governments.  The  report  will  be  made  public  at 
a  time  to  be  determined  by  Govermnents. 


TEXT  OF  REPORT 

Report  op  the  Conference  or  Experts  To  Study  the 
Possibility  op  Detecting  Violations  of  a  Possible 
Agreement  on  the  Suspension  op  Nuclear  Tests 

I.  Introduction 

A.  In  accordance  with  an  agreement  reached  as  a 
result  of  an  exchange  of  letters  between  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics,  N.  S.  Khrushchev,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  re- 
garding the  calling  of  a  conference  of  experts  to  study  the 
possibility  of  detecting  violations  of  a  possible  agreement 
on  the  suspension  of  nuclear  tests,^  there  began  on  1  July 
1958,  in  Geneva,  in  the  Palais  des  Nations,  a  conference  of, 
on  the  one  hand,  experts  from  Western  countries  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  delegations  of  experts  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  Polish  People's  Republic, 
the  Czechoslovak  Republic  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
Romania. 

B.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  was 
represented  at  the  Conference  by  his  Personal  Repre- 
sentative, Mr.  T.  G.  Narayanan.  Conference  facilities  and 
Secretariat  services  were  provided  by  the  United  Nations. 
The  Experts  express  their  appreciation  for  the  good  of- 
tices  of  the  Secretary-General  and  his  Personal  Repre- 
sentative, and  for  the  services  of  the  Secretariat  staff 
attached  to  the  Conference. 

C.  The  agenda  for  the  Conference,  adopted  on  4  July, 
included  the  following  main  questions  : 

1.  Exchange  of  opinions  on  the  problem  of  the  various 
methods  for  detecting  atomic  explosions  and  on  other  gen- 
eral problems  of  the  Conference  deliberations. 

2.  Determination  of  a  list  of  basic  methods  of  system- 
atic observations  for  phenomena  indicative  of  an  explo- 
sion. 

3.  A  system  for  controlling  the  observance  of  an  agree- 
ment on  the  cessation  of  nuclear  tests. 

4.  Drawing  up  a  report  of  experts  to  the  governments 
of  those  countries  represented  at  the  Conference,  with 
conclusions  and  suggestions  regarding  a  system  for  con- 
trolling the  observance  of  an  agreement  on  the  cessation 
of  nuclear  tests. 

D.  The  Conference  held  30  oflBcial  sessions  and  com- 
pleted its  work  on  21  August  1958.  By  prior  agreement 
the  Conference  held  its  sessions  in  private. 

E.  The  Conference  of  Experts  considered  the  phe- 
nomena accompanying  nuclear  explosions  set  off  under 
various  conditions. 

F.  Some    of    these    phenomena,    namely    the    acoustic 


'  Bulletin  of  May  19,  1958,  p.  811 ;  June  9,  1958,  p.  939  ; 
and  June  30,  1958,  p.  1083. 
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waves  occurring  when  there  are  explosions  in  air  and  in 
water,  the  seismic  oscillations  that  occur  when  there  are 
explosions  on  the  ground,  under  the  ground,  and  under 
water,  the  radio  pulses  that  are  produced  when  there  are 
explosions  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  optical  and  gamma 
radiation  when  propagated  over  long  distances,  serve  to 
indicate  explosions  and  to  estimate  their  time  and  place. 

G.  When  nuclear  explosions  occur  in  the  atmosphere 
the  radioactive  debris  which  is  formed  mixes  in  the  at- 
mosphere, and  is  dispersed  over  great  distances.  If  a 
nuclear  explosion  is  set  off  in  the  ocean  or  in  the  earth's 
crust,  the  radioactive  debris  will  remain  concentrated 
close  to  the  site  of  the  explosion  for  a  considerable  time. 

H.  The  sensitivity  of  modern  physical,  chemical  and 
geophysical  methods  of  measurement  makes  it  possible 
to  detect  nuclear  explosions  by  the  indications  described 
above  at  considerable  distances,  as  hereafter  described. 
Thus  it  is  known  that  explosions  of  high  yield  which  are 
set  off  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  atmosphere  can  be  detected  without  difficulty  at 
points  of  the  globe  which  are  very  remote  from  the  site 
of  the  explosion.  On  the  other  hand,  explosions  which 
are  of  low  yield  (a  few  kilotons)  can  be  detected  with 
good  reliability  given  the  present  state  of  observational 
techniques  only  if  there  is  a  specially  set  up  control  sys- 
tem such  as  that  suggested  in  Section  IV  of  this  report. 

I.  A  basic  difficulty  in  detecting  and  identifying  small 
explosions  arises  because  many  natural  phenomena 
(earthquakes,  thunder  storms  and  others)  give  signals 
which  are  similar  to  those  produced  by  explosions,  or 
which  by  their  presence  hinder  the  detection  of  the  sig- 
nals sought. 

J.  The  discrimination  of  the  signals  of  natural  events 
from  signals  of  explosions  is  aided  by  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  recorded  data,  taking  into  account  readings  ob- 
tained at  several  points.  Tho.se  remaining  unidentified 
events  which  could  be  suspected  as  being  nuclear  explo- 
sions might  be  resolved  by  inspection  of  the  site. 

K.  The  Conference  of  Experts  has  considered  the  meth- 
ods of  detecting  nuclear  explosions  by  the  acoustic,  hydro- 
acoustic  and  seismic  oscillations  which  they  produce  in  the 
air,  water,  or  in  the  earth's  crust,  and,  also  the  detection 
of  explosions  by  the  electromagnetic  oscillations  which 
are  propagated  from  them,  and  by  the  radioactive  debris 
that  the  explosions  cause. 

L.  The  Conference  has  examined  the  eff(  ctiveness  and 
limitations  of  each  of  these  methods  for  the  detection  of 
nuclear  explosions  and  it  has  agreed  that  the  combined 
use  of  the  various  methods  considerably  facilitates  the  de- 
tection and  identification  of  nuclear  explosions. 

M.  After  examining  the  separate  methods,  the  Confer- 
ence examined  the  question  of  the  technical  equipment  of 
the  control  system  necessary  to  detect  and  identify  nu- 
clear explosions,  and,  after  that,  it  passed  to  the  question 
of  the  control  system  as  a  whole. 

N.  As  a  result  of  the  examination  of  these  questions  the 
Conference  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  is  technically 
feasible  to  set  up,  with  the  capabilities  and  limitations 
indicated  in  Section  IV  of  this  report,  a  workable  and  ef- 
fective control  system  for  the  detection  of  violations  of 
an  agreement  on  the  worldwide  cessation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests. 


O.  In  the  present  report  information  is  given  about  the 
various  methods  of  detection  and  identification  of  nuclear 
explosions,  about  the  technical  equipment  of  a  control 
system  and  about  a  control  system  as  a  whole.  Coijies 
of  the  individual  documents  containing  the  conclusions 
adopted  by  the  Conference  on  each  of  the  questions  men- 
tioned are  attached  to  the  present  report.  Verbatim  rec- 
ords and  working  documents  in  the  working  languages  of 
the  Conference  will  follow  as  soon  as  they  are  available 
for  attachment  to  the  report. 


II.  Basic  Methods  for  Detection  and  Identification 
of  Nuclear  Explosions 

A.  Conclusions  as  to  the  applicability  of  the  Method  of 
Recording  Acoustic  Waves  for  the  Detection  of  Nuclear 
Explosions. 

The  Conference  of  Experts  examined  the  process  of 
propagation  of  the  acoustic  waves  caused  by  nuclear  ex- 
plosions and  the  methods  of  recording  these  waves  with 
the  aim  of  determining  the  possibility  of  using  them  for 
detecting  nuclear  explosions. 

1.  When  there  are  explosions  in  air,  a  strong  air  acous- 
tic wave  is  formed  which  propagates  over  large  distances. 
An  Indication  of  the  amplitude  of  the  air  pressure  wave 
is  given  by  a  formula  which  is  approximately  valid  for  a 
homogeneous  atmosphere  and  according  to  which  this  am- 
plitude is  proportional  to  the  cube  root  of  the  yield  and 
inversely  proportional  to  the  distance.  However,  the  am- 
plitude of  this  acoustic  wave  is  strongly  dependent  upon 
meteorological  conditions  and  cannot  be  predicted  accu- 
rately by  a  simple  formula  of  such  a  kind.  The  observed 
amplitude  in  certain  cases  can  be  five  times  larger  or 
smaller  than  that  predicted  by  a  formulation  which  in- 
cludes only  the  energy  release  and  the  distance  to  detect- 
ing station. 

2.  Existing  apparatus  of  special  design  can  detect  the 
air  wave  from  a  one  kiloton  explosion  in  the  air  above 
local  background  noise  at  relatively  large  distances. 

The  detection  capability  of  a  single  station  is  strongly 
dependent  upon  the  orientation  of  the  propagation  path 
to  the  station  with  respect  to  the  upper  winds.  When 
the  upper  winds  are  mainly  in  one  direction,  a  one  kiloton 
explosion  can  be  detected  with  a  high  degree  of  confidence 
downwind  at  a  distance  of  2,000  to  3,000  kilometres  and 
upwind  at  a  distance  of  500  kilometres.  When  the  upper 
winds  are  erratic  and  the  average  wind  is  small,  such  as 
frequently  happens  in  the  spring  and  fall,  detection  of  a 
one  kiloton  explosion  can  be  accomplished  with  a  similar 
degree  of  confidence  to  a  distance  of  approximately  1,300 
kilometres  independently  of  the  direction.  On  the  basis 
of  the  records  from  three  stations,  the  location  of  the  ex- 
plosion can  be  determined  with  an  accuracy  of  better  than 
100  kilometres. 

3.  The  acoustic  apparatus  at  control  posts  at  the  above 
distances  from  an  explosion  can  detect  explosions  which 
occur  between  the  surface  and  a  height  of  30  kilometres. 
A  reasonable  extrapolation  of  existing  experience  indi- 
cates that  for  explosions  taking  place  up  to  an  altitude  of 
about  50  kilometres  there  should  not  be  a  great  change  in 
the  detectability  of  the  acoustic  wave.  Whether  a  sub- 
stantial acoustic  wave  will  be  generated  at  higher  alti- 
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tudes  is  not  well  known  from  direct  experiment  or  from 
any  theoretical  considerations  so  far  discussed.  Deep  un- 
derground and  underwater  explosions  do  not  produce  air 
waves  sufliciently  intense  for  detection  purposes. 

An  underwater  explo.siou  in  the  oceans  generates  very 
strong  underwater  sound  waves  (hydroacoustic),  which 
even  in  the  case  of  small  explosions  can  be  detected  at 
distances  of  about  10,000  liilometres. 

4.  Acoustic  waves  which  resemble  in  certain  cases  the 
acoustic  signals  of  nuclear  explosions  may  be  produced 
by  natural  events  (primarily  meteoric,  volcanic  or  sub- 
marine disturbances).  In  such  cases  the  identification 
of  the  event  as  natural  or  as  a  nuclear  explosion  must  be 
based  on  a  comparison  of  acoustic  data  with  those  ob- 
tained by  aid  of  other  methods. 

5.  It  is  noted  that  methods  of  recording  of  pressure 
waves  may  be  further  improved  to  increase  the  precision 
and  the  sensitivity,  and  to  eliminate  background  noise 
and  spurious  signals. 

B.  Conclusions  as  to  Vie  Applicahility  of  the  Method  of 
Using  Kadiotii  tire  D(  biis  for  Detecting  and  Subsequently 
Identifying  Xuclear  Explosions. 

The  Conference  of  Experts  has  studied  the  process  of 
the  dissemination  of  radioactive  debris  resulting  from 
a  nuclear  explosion  and  has  considered  the  collection  of 
samples  of  radioactive  debris  and  its  analysis  as  one  of 
the  methods  for  detecting  and  subsequently  identifying 
nuclear  explosions. 

1.  When  an  explosion  occurs  a  considerable  quantity  of 
radioactive  debris  is  produced.  If  the  explosion  is  based 
on  a  fission  reaction  then  this  quantity  amounts  to  3  x  10' 
curies  per  1  kt  TXT  equivalent  of  the  energy  of  the  ex- 
plosion as  of  one  hour  after  the  reaction.  Thermonuclear 
reactions  will  lead  to  the  formation  of  Carbon  14,  Tri- 
tium, and  other  radioactive  substances  which  result  from 
neutron  irradiation  and  which,  in  principle,  can  also  be 
used  to  detect  an  explosion. 

2.  When  nuclear  explosions  occur  between  the  earth's 
surface  and  a  height  of  approximately  ten  kilometres  the 
radioactive  debris  is  thrown  into  the  atmosphere  where 
it  is  carried  by  winds  to  great  distances.  The  concen- 
tration of  this  radioactive  debris  is  greatly  influenced  by 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  distribution  of  the  wind  in 
the  troposphere  and  in  the  lower  layers  of  the  strato- 
sphere. The  concentration  is  also  decreased  as  a  con- 
sequence of  washing  out  by  rain  and  gravitational 
deposition. 

3.  The  distribution  by  height  of  the  radioactive  debris 
carried  in  the  atmosphere  will  depend  in  the  first  place 
on  the  energy  of  the  explosion,  on  the  conditions  in 
which  the  explosion  took  place  (i.  e.  on  the  earth,  under 
the  earth,  or  in  the  air)  and  on  the  meteorological  con- 
ditions at  the  moment  of  explosion.  In  the  ease  of  low 
energy  explosions  in  the  air  up  to  a  height  of  approxi- 
mately ten  kilometres  the  radioactive  debris  will  initially 
concentrate  in  a  small  volume  below  the  tropopause. 
This  debris  will  gradually  get  disseminated  both  horizon- 
tally and  vertically  in  the  troposphere  and  in  the  course 
of  a  period  of  from  one  to  thirty  days  (depending  on  the 
turbulence  of  the  atmosphere,  the  wind  structure,  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  particles  which  carry  the  radio- 


active substances)  it  can  be  detected  close  to  the  earth's 
surface,  as  also  at  various  heights  up  to  the  tropopause. 

4.  The  spreading  of  the  cloud  in  the  atmosphere  is 
determined  by  many  meteorological  processes.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  action  of  these  processes  the  cloud  is  bound 
to  reach  a  stage  when  it  is  mixed  in  a  vertical  direction 
and  spread  in  a  horizontal  direction  in  such  a  way  as  to 
afford  the  most  convenient  conditions  for  taking  samples. 

Calculations  and  experimental  data  give  ground  for 
considering  that  this  stage  will  be  reached  in  the  period 
between  the  fifth  and  twentieth  day  of  the  existence  of 
the  cloud.  Before  that  period  the  cloud  may  be  too 
small,  both  in  its  horizontal  and  its  vertical  extent. 
After  thirt.v  days  have  expired  a  considerable  part  of 
the  radioactive  debris  will  decay  and  a  sample  will  con- 
stitute a  les.ser  proportion  of  the  natural  or  other  back- 
ground, thereby  making  more  diflicult  the  detection  and 
identification  of  an  explosion. 

5.  Existing  radiochemical  techniques  make  it  possible 
to  detect  and  identify  fresh  decay  products  in  a  sample 
of  radioactive  debris  containing  about  10'  fissions.  The 
time  of  origin  of  this  fresh  debris  can  be  determined 
within  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  its  age  if  the  sample  contains 
about  10'°  fissions  and  is  not  contaminated  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  by  old  fission  products. 

6.  The  taking  of  samples  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
by  a  network  of  control  posts  makes  it  possible  to  carry 
out  continual  monitoring  of  the  contamination  of  the 
air  at  many  separate  points  by  means  of  air  filtration 
and  also  by  collecting  radioactive  fallout  and  fallout  in 
rain.  If  control  posts  are  disposed  at  distances  of  the 
order  of  2,000-3,000  kilometres  then  an  explosion  with  an 
energy  of  1  kt  set  off  in  the  troposphere  (0-10  kilometres 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth)  will  be  detected  with  a 
high  degree  of  reliability  in  the  period  of  five  to  twenty 
days  although  the  place  of  explosion  cannot  be  exactly 
determined  and  although  the  time  of  explosion  will  be 
determined  with  some  error.  Calculation  shows  that  with 
favourable  meteorological  conditions  an  explosion  of  even 
lesser  energy  can  be  detected  in  this  way. 

In  the  course  of  the  period  of  time  of  from  two  to  five 
days  after  an  explosion  of  energy  equivalent  to  1  kt  the 
collection  of  a  sample  of  radioactive  debris  from  the 
explosion  which  is  suitable  for  analysis  can  be  effected  in 
the  air  by  an  aircraft  if  the  area  of  the  supposed  location 
of  the  cloud  is  known  approximately.  The  taking  of  such 
a  sample  will  make  it  possible  to  establish  approximately 
the  point  of  the  explosion  by  means  of  using  meteorologi- 
cal data  for  back-tracking  the  trajectory  of  movement  of 
the  cloud. 

7.  Underground  or  underwater  explosions  set  off  at 
.shallow  depths  and  accompanied  by  the  throwing  up  of 
earth  or  water  can  also  be  identified  by  the  method  of 
collecting  radioactive  samples  although  with  lesser  reli- 
ability than  for  explosions  of  the  same  energy  in  the 
troposphere. 

8.  The  Conference  of  Experts  considers  that  systematic 
measurements  of  radioactive  substances  in  the  air  and 
also  the  collection  of  radioactive  aerosols  deposited  on  the 
ground  and  measurements  of  the  radioactivity  of  precipi- 
tation can  be  successfully  used  for  the  detection  of  nu- 
clear explosions  and  also,  in  many  cases,  for  assessing 
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certain  parameters  relating  to  them  even  in  the  absence 
of  other  indications. 

The  utilisation  for  a  regular  control  service,  as  a 
method  for  detecting  nuclear  explosions,  of  the  taking 
of  samples  of  the  air  by  aircraft  over  oceans  can  be  used 
for  detecting  nuclear  explosions.  For  this  purpose  use 
should  be  made  of  existing  aircraft  flights  over  the 
oceans  vphich  are  carried  out  by  various  countries  for  the 
purposes  of  meteorological  observations. 

9.  The  Conference  of  Experts  considers  that  the  method 
of  taking  samples  of  radioactive  debris  can  also  be  used 
successfully  for  subsequent  investigation  of  the  fact  of  a 
nuclear  explosion  in  those  cases  when  there  are  the 
appropriate  indications  from  other  methods. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  possible  to  use  the  detection  of 
radioactive  debris  remaining  at  the  point  of  the  sup- 
posed explosion  (on  the  earth's  surface,  under  the  earth, 
in  the  water)  and  also  the  determination  of  the  presence 
of  a  radioactive  cloud  in  the  period  between  two  and  five 
days  after  a  supposed  explosion  in  the  atmosphere  in  the 
area  where  the  cloud  is  calculated  to  be  by  the  time  of 
investigation. 

In  such  a  case  search  for  the  radioactive  cloud  can  be 
made  on  an  aircraft  having  equipment  for  the  taking  of  a 
sample  of  radioactive  debris.  To  this  end  use  should 
be  made  chiefly  of  the  aircraft  flights  over  the  oceans 
made  for  the  purposes  of  meteorological  observations. 

10.  In  some  cases  use  can  be  made  of  aircraft  flights 
over  the  territories  of  the  USA,  the  USSR,  the  UK  and 
other  countries  to  collect  air  samples  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  on  data  obtained  by  other  methods  of  detection 
of  nuclear  explosions. 

The  Experts  consider  that  to  accomplish  this  task  it 
would  be  quite  suflicient  to  make  u.se  of  the  aircraft  of 
the  country  being  overflown  and  that  in  such  cases  it  is 
suflicient  that  flights  for  the  purpose  specifled  should  be 
made  along  routes  laid  down  in  advance.  Representa- 
tives of  the  USSR,  the  USA,  the  UK  or  other  States  par- 
ticipating in  the  operation  of  the  control  system  may  be 
on  board  these  aircraft  in  the  capacity  of  observers. 

11.  The  experts  note  that  in  the  course  of  time  the 
sensitivity  and  efliciency  of  the  method  of  collecting  radio- 
active debris  will  increase  as  a  consequence  of  the  atmos- 
phere becoming  cleared  of  the  radioactive  products  it 
contains,  and  also  as  a  result  of  the  perfection  of  the 
techniques  for  collecting  and  analysing  samples. 

C.  Conclusions  as  to  the  AppUcaMlity  of  the  Method  of 
Recording  Seismic  Waves  for  the  Detection  of  Nuclear 
Explosions. 

The  Conference  has  considered  the  processes  of  propaga- 
tion of  seismic  waves  generated  by  nuclear  explosions 
and  the  methods  for  recording  these  waves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  possibility  of  using  them  for  the 
detection  of  underground  and  underwater  nuclear 
explosions. 

1.  When  nuclear  explosions  occur  under  the  ground  or 
under  the  water,  longitudinal  transverse  and  surface 
waves  are  formed  and  get  propagated  to  great  distances. 
The  first  longitudinal  wave  Is  the  most  important,  both 
for  detecting  an  explosion  and  for  determining  the  place 
of  the  explosion,  and  also  for  distinguishing  an  earth- 


quake from  explosions.    Transverse  and  surface  waves 
also  help  to  define  the  nature  of  a  seismic  perturbation. 

2.  Longitudinal  seismic  waves  caused  by  underground 
nuclear  explosions  set  off  under  conditions  analogous  to 
those  in  which  the  Rainier '  shot  occurred  can  be  detected 
and  the  direction  of  first  motion  of  the  longitudinal  wave 
can  be  determined  at  a  distance  of  approximately  1,000 
kilometres,  and  also  at  distances  of  approximately  2,000- 
3,500  kilometres  at  sites  which  are  considerably  more 
quiet  than  the  average  for : 

(a)  explosions  of  the  order  of  one  kiloton  recorded 
during  periods  of  favourable  noise  conditions. 

(b)  explosions  of  the  order  of  five  kilotons  recorded 
during  periods  of  unfavourable  noise  conditions. 

It  must  be  noted  that  all  seismic  stations  situated  at 
thousands  of  kilometres  from  one  another  cannot  have 
an  identically  high  or  identically  low  level  of  background 
at  one  and  the  same  time. 

3.  Conditions  for  detection  and  identification  of  under- 
water explosions  set  off  in  shallow  water  but  at 
a  sulHcient  depth,  are  considerably  more  favourable  than 
conditions  for  detecting  underground  explosions. 

4.  Control  posts  carrying  out  seismic  observations 
should  be  put  at  sites  with  a  minimal  level  of  micro- 
sei.smie  background,  such  as  are  possible  in  internal  con- 
tinental regions.  Such  stations,  when  provided  with 
arrays  of  seismographs,  can  insure  the  obtaining  of  the 
data  indicated  above.  However,  at  stations  which  are  in 
unfavourable  regions  such  as  coastal  and  island  regions 
the  noise  level  will  be  higher  than  at  quiet  stations  inside 
continents.  In  these  cases  for  detection  and  determina- 
tion of  the  sign  of  first  motion  the  energy  of  the  explo- 
sion must  increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  power  of  3/2  with 
respect  to  the  increase  of  background  level.  This  is  in 
part  compensated  by  the  fact  that  quiet  stations  inside 
continents  will  regi.ster  more  powerful  explosions  at  dis- 
tances of  from  2,000  to  3,500  kilometres.  Bursts  with  an 
energy  of  5  kilotons  and  more  will  be  detected  by  quiet 
stations  placed  at  the  distances  named. 

5.  The  majority  of  earthqualces  can  be  distinguished 
from  explosions  with  a  high  degree  of  reliability  if  the 
direction  of  first  motion  of  the  longitudinal  wave  is 
clearly  registered  at  5  or  more  seismic  stations  on  various 
bearings  from  the  epicentre.  Thus  not  less  than  90  per 
cent  of  all  earthquakes  taking  place  in  continents  can  be 
identified.  The  remaining  10  per  cent  or  less  of  cases  will 
require  the  analysis  of  additional  seismograms  where  this 
is  possible ;  and  for  this  purpose  use  must  also  be  made 
of  the  data  of  the  existing  network  of  seismic  stations. 
If  required,  these  supplementary  stations  should  be  fur- 
ther equipped  with  improved  apparatus.  In  relatively 
aseismic  areas  it  is  suflicient  merely  to  define  the  posi- 
tion of  the  epicentre.  In  this  connection  cases  of  detec- 
tion of  seismic  events  will  be  regarded  as  suspicious  and 
will  require  further  investigation  with  the  help  of  other 


'  The  underground  nuclear  explosion  "Rainier"  with  an 
energy  of  1.7  kilotons  (Nevada)  was  set  off  in  unfavour- 
able conditions  for  transferring  energy  to  the  ground. 
However,  even  worse  conditions  of  coupling  are  possible. 
[Footnote  in  original.] 
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methods.  For  those  cases  which  remain  unidentified  in- 
spection of  the  region  will  be  necessary. 

In  regions  where  the  regular  disposition  of  seismic  sta- 
tions in  quiet  conditions  is  not  possible,  the  percentage 
of  correct  identitjcation  of  earthquakes  will  be  less. 

With  modern  methods  and  making  use  of  the  data  of 
several  surrounding  seismic  stations  the  area  within  which 
an  epicentre  is  localized  can  be  assessed  as  approximately 
100-200  square  kilometres. 

().  It  is  noted  that  the  range  and  accuracy  of  recording 
and  identifying  underground  nuclear  explosions  can  be 
improved  in  the  future  by  means  of  perfecting  the  meth- 
ods of  recording  seismic  waves,  both  by  way  of  perfecting 
apparatus  and  also  by  way  of  perfecting  the  methods  for 
differentiating  an  earthquake  from  explosions. 

D.  Conclusions  on  the  AppUcahility  of  the  Method  of 
Recording  of  Radio  Signals  for  the  Detection  of  Nuclear 
Explosions. 

The  Conference  of  Experts  considered  the  generation 
and  propagation  of  radio  pulses  originating  from  a  nu- 
clear explosion  and  the  methods  of  recording  these  signals 
in  order  to  determine  the  possibility  of  using  them  for 
the  detection  of  nuclear  explosions. 

1.  In  the  case  of  a  nuclear  explosion  in  the  atmos- 
phere, there  arises  a  powerful  electromagnetic  radiation 
(radio  signal),  caused  by  the  gamma  radiation  accom- 
panying the  explosion.  In  the  case  of  underground, 
underwater,  or  specially  shielded  explosions  radio  emis- 
sions are  not  expected  which  can  be  recorded  at  great 
distances  by  modern  techniques. 

When  the  explosion  is  carried  out  on  or  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  (water)  and  without  specially  con- 
structed layers  to  absorb  gamma  rays,  the  energy  and 
spectral  distribution  of  the  radio  signal  are  such  that  its 
essential  components  are  propagated  over  the  whole  ter- 
restrial globe.  The  strength  of  the  radio  signal  depends 
upon  certain  features  of  the  construction  of  the  bomb  and 
on  the  altitude  of  the  explosion.  An  explosion  of  1  kilo- 
ton  yield  can  be  detected  by  means  of  radio  signals  at 
distances  exceeding  6,000  km  assuming  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  receiving  station  there  is  no  high  noise 
level  from  local  thunderstorms  or  other  sources. 

By  radio  direction  finding  methods,  it  is  possible  to  de- 
termine the  azimuth  of  the  signal  source  with  an  ac- 
curacy of  about  2°,  1.  e.,  about  30  km  at  a  distance  of 
1,000  km.  The  time  of  production  of  the  signal  may  be 
established  with  an  accuracy  of  several  milli-seconds.  The 
attainment  of  such  accuracy  depends  on  the  choice  of 
sufficiently  flat  location  and  on  the  absence  of  electrical 
interference  at  the  receiving  site. 

2.  Lightning  flashes  emit  radio  signals  in  the  same  fre- 
quency range  and  act  as  interference  for  the  method  of 
detection  of  a  nuclear  explosion  by  means  of  its  radio 
signal. 

Close  to  the  source  of  radiation,  the  forms  of  radio 
signals  from  lightning  and  from  nuclear  explosions  ex- 
■  amined  to  date  are  quite  different.  However,  at  distances 
exceeding  1,000  kilometres,  due  to  the  distortion  of  the 
form  of  radio  signals  in  the  wave  guide  formed  by  the 
earth  and  the  ionosphere,  the  form  of  radio  signals  from 
some  individual  lightning  flashes  is  similar  to  the  signal 


from  nuclear  explosions.  The  number  of  signals  from 
lightning  flashes  recorded  by  apparatus  without  using 
special  techniques  of  signal  selection  depends  on  the  sen- 
sitivity of  the  apparatus  and  on  the  locality  and  can 
amount  to  from  ten  to  several  hundred  signals  per  second. 
Existing  techniques  can  be  applied  to  exclude  automati- 
cally the  preponderant  majority  of  signals  from  lightning. 
The  distinction  of  the  remaining  signals  due  to  atmos- 
pherics from  those  due  to  nuclear  explosions  requires 
the  application  of  special  methods  of  discrimination,  in- 
cluding criteria  on  form  of  signal,  spectral  distribution 
and  distance  to  source  of  radiation. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  technique  of  the  discrimina- 
tion of  signals  in  some  individual  cases  the  record  of  a 
signal  cannot  be  identified  either  as  coming  from  a  nu- 
clear explosion  or  from  lightning. 

3.  The  Conference  of  Experts  recommends  that  further 
research  should  be  carried  out  in  order  to  understand 
more  fully  the  physical  properties  of  atmospherics  in- 
volved in  differentiating  signals  from  nuclear  explosions 
and  atmospherics,  by  means  of  the  development  of  the 
theory  of  this  problem,  the  collection  and  systematization 
of  data  about  atmospherics  and  the  development  of  suit- 
able automatic  instruments.  The  Conference  considers 
that  there  are  good  prospects  for  improvement  of  pro- 
cedures of  signal  discrimination. 

4.  Theoretical  considerations  suggest  that  recording  of 
radio  signals  can  be  used  to  detect  nuclear  explosions  oc- 
curring at  altitudes  up  to  the  order  of  1,000  kilometres. 

E.  Conclusions  on  the  Methods  of  Detection  of  Nuclear 
Explosions  Carried  out  at  High  Altitude  (More  than  30 
to  50  Kilometres)  Ahove  the  Earth 

The  Conference  of  Experts  has  given  theoretical  con- 
sideration to  the  gamma  radiation  and  neutrons  resulting 
from  a  nuclear  explosion  and  the  conditions  of  recording 
them  from  earth  satellites  ;  and  to  optical  phenomena  and 
ionization  of  the  air  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  atmosphere 
in  the  case  of  a  high  altitude  explosion  (altitudes  above 
30-.50  kilometres)  and  has  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusions : 

1.  A  kiloton  nuclear  explosion  produces  at  its  source 
delayed  gamma-rays  from  fission  products,  and  prompt 
gamma-rays  and  neutrons.  The  number  of  prompt 
gamma-rays  and  neutrons  depends  upon  the  construction 
of  the  device  and  upon  the  materials  surrounding  it.  The 
delayed  gamma-rays  are  insignificantly  affected  by  these 
factors.  At  a  distance  of  10'  kilometres  in  vacuo,  typical 
quantities  of  radiation  from  a  one  kiloton  fission  ex- 
plosion are : 

(a)  Delayed  gamma-rays 

10'  quanta/cm'  during  the  first  second 

(b)  prompt  gamma  rays' 

10"  quanta/cm^ 
distributed  over  a  time  of  about  lO"'  sec. 


'  Special  shielding  of  the  exploding  device  can  con- 
siderably reduce  the  gamma-radiation  accompanying  the 
reaction,  but  cannot  reduce  the  radiation  from  fission 
products.  However,  such  shielding  involves  Increasing  by 
several  times  the  weight  of  the  whole  device.  [Footnote 
in  original.] 
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(c)  Neutrons 

10'  neutrons/cm" 
distributed  over  a  time  of  a  few  seconds. 

Tlie  cosmic  bacliground  at  tlie  height  at  which  earth  satel- 
lites orbit  is  under  study  at  the  present  time,  attention 
being  paid  to  the  quantity,  nature  and  energy  of  the  par- 
ticles ;  however,  on  the  basis  of  preliminary  data,  it  can 
be  considered  that  the  detection  of  an  explosion  from  an 
earth  satellite  is  possible,  by  means  of  registering  the 
gamma-rays  accompanying  the  nuclear  reaction,  neglect- 
ing shielding,  and  also  by  means  of  registering  the  gamma 
rays  of  the  fission  products  and  the  neutrons.  If  both 
prompt  gamma  rays  and  neutrons  are  registered,  it  is 
possible  to  get  some  idea  of  the  distance  to  the  explosion. 
The  use  of  gamma-rays  from  a  nuclear  explosion  will 
make  it  possible  to  detect  the  explosion  in  cosmic  space 
at  a  distance  of  the  order  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
kilometres  from  the  earth.  Estimate  of  the  maximum 
distance  for  the  detection  requires  data  concerning  the 
magnitude  of  the  cosmic  radiation  at  the  orbit  of  the 
earth  satellite.  If  there  is  an  explosion  at  a  height  of 
30-50  km  and  above,  and  if  the  height  at  which  the  earth 
satellite  orbits  is  some  thousands  of  kilometres,  one  can 
neglect  the  absorption  of  gamma  quanta  in  the  upper 
layers  of  the  atmosphere.  The  Conference  of  Experts 
considers  that  it  is  possible  to  use  for  the  detection  of 
nuclear  explosions  at  high  altitudes  the  registration  of 
gamma-radiation  and  neutrons  with  properly  instru- 
mented earth  satellites. 

2.  In  the  case  of  an  explosion  at  a  great  height  light 
will  be  emitted  at  the  point  of  the  explosion  and  there 
will  be  luminescence  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  atmosphere 
under  the  action  of  X-rays  and  fast  atoms  from  the  ma- 
terials in  the  device.  Light  phenomena  may  be  detectable 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  clear  weather  at  night 
with  the  help  of  simple  apparatus ;  in  day  time  with  the 
help  of  more  sen-sitive  apparatus.  In  cloudy  weather  the 
detection  of  optical  phenomena  from  stations  on  the 
earth's  surface  would  probably  be  extremely  difficult. 

The  radiation  from  a  nuclear  explosion  creates  in  the 
upper  layers  of  the  atmosphere  a  region  of  increased 
ionization  which  is  detectable  by  the  absorption  of  cosmic 
radio-signals  or  by  anomalies  in  the  propagation  of  radio 
waves. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  absorption  of  cosmic  noise  by 
ionospheric  phenomena  is  not  sulficient  to  determine  the 
number  of  natural  events  similar  to  those  resulting  from 
a  nuclear  explosion. 

The  Conference  of  Experts  considers  that  it  is  possible 
to  use  the  recording  of  ionospheric  phenomena,  using  ap- 
propriate radio  techniques,  and  of  optical  phenomena  for 
the  detection  of  nuclear  explosions  at  high  altitudes. 

3.  The  Conference  of  Experts  has  not  considered  the 
problem  of  the  detection  of  nuclear  explosions  which 
might  be  conducted  in  cosmic  space  at  distances  of  mil- 
lions of  kilometres  from  the  earth. 

F.  The  Conference  has  recommended  the  inclusion  of 
the  first  four  of  these  methods  in  the  number  of  basic 
methods  for  detecting  nuclear  explosions  by  means  of  a 
network  of  control  posts,  and  considers  it  possible  to  use 


several  methods  for  detection  of  nuclear  explosions  at 
high  altitudes  as  stated  in  IIEl  and  IIE2. 

III.  Cosiclusions  on  the  Question  of  the  Technical 
Equipment  of  the  Control  System  for  the  Detec- 
tion and  Identification  of  Nuclear  Explosions 

The  Conference  of  Experts  has  considered  the  questions 
related  to  the  technical  equipment  of  a  control  net  in- 
tended to  detect  and  identify  nuclear  explosions,  and  has 
come  to  the  following  conclusions  : 

1.  The  posts  of  the  control  net  situated  in  continents 
should  regularly  be  equipped  with  apparatus  for  the  de- 
tection of  explosions  by  the  acoustic  and  seismic  methods 
and  also  by  the  methods  of  recording  radio  signals  and 
of  collecting  radioactive  debris. 

2.  Certain  posts  situated  on  islands  or  near  the  shores 
of  oceans  should  be  equipped,  in  addition  to  the  methods 
just  mentioned,  with  apparatus  for  hydroacoustic  detec- 
tion of  explosions. 

3.  Posts  located  on  ships  stationed  or  drifting  within 
specified  ocean  areas  should  be  equipped  with  apparatus 
for  the  detection  of  explosions  by  the  method  of  collecting 
radioactive  debris  and  by  the  hydroacoustic  method.  The 
method  of  recording  radio  signals  and  the  acoustic 
method  might  also  be  used  on  ships  if  suitable  equip- 
ment is  developed,  but  the  effectiveness  of  these  two 
methods,  particularly  the  acoustic  one,  will  be  consider- 
ably less  than  on  land. 

4.  The  apparatus  Installed  at  posts  of  the  control  net- 
work must  be  uniform  and  must  satisfy  the  following 
basic  technical  requirements ; 

A.  Seismic  apparatus 

The  seismic  apparatus  of  the  control  post  should  in- 
clude : 

(1)  Approximately  10  short-period  vertical  seismo- 
graphs dispersed  over  a  distance  of  1.5-3  kilometres  and 
connected  to  the  recording  system  by  lines  of  cable.  The 
seismographs  should  have  a  maximum  magnification  of 
the  order  of  10°  at  a  frequency  of  1  c.p.s.  and  a  receiving 
band  adequate  to  reproduce  the  characteristic  form  of 
the  seismic  signal ; 

(2)  2  horizontal  seismographs  with  the  parameters 
indicated  in  point  (1)  ; 

(3)  One  three-component  installation  of  long-period 
seismographs  having  a  broad  receiving  band  and  a  con- 
stant magnification  of  the  order  of  10'— 2X10'  in  the 
period  range  1  —  10  seconds ; 

(4)  One  three-component  installation  of  seismo- 
graphs with  a  narroviT  receiving  band  and  magnification 
of  the  order  of  3X10'  when  T=2— 2.5  seconds; 

(5)  At  certain  posts  one  three-component  installa- 
tion of  long-period  seismographs  with  magnification  of 
the  order  of  10'— 2X10*  at  periods  of  T=25  seconds; 

(6)  Auxiliary  equipment  necessary  in  order  to  get 
precise  records  of  the  seismic  signal;  recording  devices, 
chronometers,  power  supply  units  and  apparatus  for  re- 
ceiving automatic   radio-signals  giving   correct   time. 

The  seismic  apparatus  should  be  installed  in  places  with 
a  minimal  level  of  micro-seismic  background,  away  from 
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industrial  areas,  and  on  outcrops  of  bedrock  (where 
possible).  The  seismographs  should  be  installed  in  suit- 
able vaults. 

The  area  required  for  installing  the  seismic  apparatus 
should  be  about  3x3  kilometres. 

B.  Acoustic  apparatus 

(1)  The  infra-acoustic  equipment  for  a  control  post 
should  include  not  less  than  three  sets  of  microbaro- 
graphic  units  each  of  which  should  have:  a  system  for 
averaging  out  turbulent  noise,  a  pressure  sensing  unit, 
a  transmission  line  and  appropriate  electronic  amplifiers 
and  automatic  writing  instruments ; 

(2)  The  sensitivity  of  the  microbarographic  stations 
must  ensure  recording  of  acoustic  signals  in  the  period 
range  0.5-40  seconds,  with  an  amplitude  of  0.1  dynes 
per  cm' ; 

(3)  The  pressure  sensing  units  of  the  microbaro- 
graphs  should  be  dispersed  at  about  10  kilometres  from 
one  another  in  order  to  determine  the  direction  of  arrival 
of  the  acoustic  signal  and  the  speed  of  propagation  of  the 
Bignal ; 

(4)  The  hydroacoustic  apparatus  for  a  post,  which 
is  recommended  for  use  only  in  oceanic  zones,  should 
include  several  hydrophones  placed  in  the  main  submarine 
sound  channel. 

The  hydrophones  should  be  connected  with  the  record- 
ing station  on  the  coast  by  cables.  Recordings  of  the 
hydroacoustic  signal  should  be  made  in  several  fre- 
quency sub-ranges,  covering  a  general  frequency  range  of 
from  one  cycle  per  second  to  several  thousand  cycles  per 
second. 

The  infra-acoustic  equipment  operates  best  in  areas  of 
low  surface  winds  and  flat  terrain  covered  with  trees  or 
shrubs. 

C.  Apparatus  for  recording  a  radio  signal 

The  apparatus  for  recording  a  radio  signal  should  con- 
sist of : 

(1)  A  loop-shaped  radio  direction  finder  or  a  radio 
direction  finder  with  vertical  antennas  dispersed  4-5 
kilometres  from  one  another,  with  a  frequency  range  of 
10-15  kilocycles  per  second  which  will  detect  signals 
as  low  as  2  millivolts  per  metre ; 

(2)  A  device  for  recording  the  form  of  the  signal, 
the  device  to  provide  recording  of  the  form  of  the  radio- 
pulse  in  a  frequency  range  500  c.p.s.  -  200  kilocycles  per 
second  when  the  intensity  of  the  field  is  10  millivolts  per 
metre  and  more ; 

(3)  An  automatic  selecting  device  based  on  sepa- 
rating out  the  characteristic  electromagnetic  signals  ac- 
companying nuclear  explosions  by  their  form,  by  their 
spectral  density  and  by  their  amplitude  and  a  device  for 
analysing  the  signal  spectrum  that  provides  display  of 
the  spectral  density  of  the  signal  in  the  frequency  range 
6-100  kilocycles  per  second.  Although  existing  tech- 
niques exclude  the  preponderant  majority  of  signals  from 
lightning,  further  advantage  will  be  taken  of  information 
from  the  acoustic,  seismic  or  other  basic  methods  of 
detection  to  aid  in  further  discrimination  between  signals 
from  nuclear  explosions  and  from  lightning  fla.shes ; 
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(4)  The  requisite  measuring  and  auxiliary  apparatus 
and  also  power-supply  units  and  means  for  obtaining 
correct  radio  time  signals. 

The  sit«  on  which  the  antennas  and  the  electromagnetic 
recording  apparatus  are  disposed  should  be  on  flat  or 
rolling  terrain  with  about  300  metres  clear  space  around 
the  antennas,  and  distant  from  sources  of  electrical  inter- 
ferences, power  lines  and  communications  lines. 

D.  Apparatus  for  collecting  and  analysing  radioactive 
debris 

The  apparatus  for  collecting  and  analysing  radioactive 
debris  should  include : 

(1)  A  large  filtering  installation  with  a  through-put 
capacity  of  2x10*  cubic  metres  of  air  over  10-24  hours, 
and  which  is  used  on  a  24-hour  basis ; 

(2)  Equipment  for  collecting  radioactive  deposi- 
tions— a  surface  with  about  100  square  metres  area  should 
be  used.  During  dry  weather,  the  surface  can  be  washed 
down  to  collect  dry  fallout ; 

(3)  A  laboratory  for  simple  radiochemical  analysis. 
Apparatus  should  be  located  in  open  areas,  preferably 

on  high  ground,  with  high  precipitation  frequency.  Ap- 
pr-atus  should  not  be  located  in  cut-off  valleys  or  near 
regions  with  high  natural  background. 

B.  Apparatus  installed  on  aircraft  for  collecting  radio- 
active debris  and  detection  of  a  radioactive  cloud. 

(1)  A  filtering  installation  for  aircraft  should  pro- 
vide for  the  collection  of  the  maximum  quantity  of  the 
products  of  radioactive  decay,  the  rate  of  filtering  being 
about  3500  cubic  metres  an  hour. 

(2)  The  aircraft  utilized  for  the  collection  of  radio- 
active debris  should  have  equipment  for  the  compara- 
tively fast  determination  of  the  presence  of  fresh  radio- 
active debris. 

(3)  A  small  radiochemical  laboratory  will  be  located 
at  each  base  for  routine  aircraft  sampling  flights. 

Aircraft  flights  over  ocean  areas  should  be  laid  out  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  approximately  a  north-south  direc- 
tion, and  located  near  the  sides  of  the  major  continents, 
as  well  as  in  the  centre  of  oceans  remote  from  continents. 

5.  All  the  apparatus  of  the  control  posts  should  be  de- 
signed for  reliable  continuous  operation. 

6.  Improved  apparatus  and  techniques  should  be  ac- 
tively developed  and  expeditiously  incorporated  into  the 
control  system  for  the  purpose  of  continuously  improving 
the  effectiveness  for  the  detection  and  identification  of 
nuclear  explosions. 

■V.  Conclusions  on  a  Control  System  for  Detecting 
Violations  of  a  Possible  Agreement  on  the  Suspension 
of  Nuclear  Tests 

The  Conference  of  Experts,  having  considered  a  control 
system  for  detecting  violations  of  a  possible  agreement  on 
the  susiiension  of  nuclear  tests,  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  methods  for  detecting  nuclear  explosions 
available  at  the  present  time,  viz.  the  method  of  collecting 
samples  of  radioactive  debris,  the  methods  of  recording 
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seismic,  acoustic,  and  hydroacoustic  waves,  and  tlie  radio- 
signal  method,  along  with  the  use  of  on-site  inspection  of 
unidentified  events  which  could  be  suspected  of  being  nu- 
clear explosions,  make  it  possible  to  detect  and  identify 
nuclear  explosions,  including  low  yield  explosions  (1-5 
kt).  The  Conference  has  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  technically  feasible  to  establish  with  the  capa- 
bilities and  limitations  indicated  below,  a  workable  and 
efifective  control  system  to  detect  violations  of  an  agree- 
ment on  the  worldwide  suspension  of  nuclear  weapons 
tests. 

The  Conference  of  Experts  has  come  to  the  following 
conclusions  regarding  such  a  system  : 

1.  The  control  system  should  be  under  the  direction 
of  an  international  control  organ  which  would  ensure 
the  coordination  of  the  activities  of  the  control  system 
in  such  a  way  that  the  system  woiild  satisfy  the  follow- 
ing technical  requirements  and  perform  the  functions 
involved : 

(a)  The  development,  testing,  and  acceptance  of  the 
measuring  apparatus  and  of  the  equipment,  and  stating 
the  criteria  for  the  siting,  of  the  control  posts  ; 

(b)  Carrying  out  at  the  control  posts  and  on  aircraft, 
mentioned  in  items  3  and  5  of  the  present  Conclusions, 
of  continuous  and  effective  observations  for  the  phenom- 
ena which  make  it  possible  to  detect  nuclear  explosions 
by  the  use  of  the  methods  recommended  by  the  Con- 
ference ; 

(c)  Reliable  communication,  with  the  aid  of  existing 
channels  where  they  are  suitable  for  this  purpose,  be- 
tween the  international  control  organ  on  the  one  hand 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  control  posts  and  the  bases 
from  which  the  regular  aircraft  flights  are  carried  out ; 
communications  and  transportation  should  ensure  the 
speedy  transmission  of  the  results  of  observations,  of 
data  (including  samples),  of  reports,  and  of  necessary 
supplies ; 

(d)  Means  of  transport  of  personnel  of  the  control 
posts  in  accordance  with  their  duties  and,  so  far  as  nec- 
essary, for  the  staff  of  the  International  control  organ ; 

(e)  Timely  analysis  and  processing  of  the  data  from 
the  observations  of  the  control  posts  with  the  aim  of 
speedily  identifying  events  which  could  be  susi)ected  of 
being  nuclear  explosions,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  re- 
port thereon  in  such  manner  as  is  considered  by  govern- 
ments to  be  appropriate ; 

(f)  Timely  inspection  of  unidentified  events  which 
could  be  suspected  of  being  nuclear  explosions,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Item  6  of  the  present  Conclusions ; 

(g)  Staffing  of  the  control  system  (the  network  of 
control  posts  on  land,  on  ships,  and  on  aircraft,  and  also 
the  staff  of  the  international  control  organ)  with  quali- 
fied personnel  having  appropriate  fields  of  specialization  ; 

(h)  Providing  assistance  in  putting  into  effect  a 
scientific  research  program,  with  the  aim  of  raising  the 
scientific  standard  of  the  system. 

2.  A  network  of  control  posts  is  characterized  by  three 
main  parameters : 

(a)  The  minimum  yield  adopted  for  the  nuclear  ex- 
plosion or  the  natural  events  giving  equivalent  signals ; 


(b)  The  number  of  control  posts  ; 

(c)  The  probability  of  correct  identification  of  natural 
events,  particularly  earthquakes. 

The  dependence  between  these  parameters  is  such  that 
with  an  increase  in  the  yield  of  the  explosion  or  the 
number  of  control  posts  the  probability  of  detection  and 
identification  increases,  and  the  number  of  unidentified 
events  suspected  of  being  a  nuclear  explosion  decreases. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  the  identification  of  the  increased 
number  of  unidentified  events  resulting  from  a  smaller 
number  of  control  posts  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  number  of  on-site  inspections  or  to  make  greater  use 
of  information  coming  from  sources  not  subordinate  to 
the  international  control  organ  or.  if  necessary,  both. 

The  Conference  considers  that  the  problem  of  detecting 
and  identifying  underground  explosions  is  one  of  the 
most  difticult,  and  that,  to  a  large  extent,  it  determines  the 
characteristics  of  the  network  of  control  posts. 

3.  The  network  of  control  posts  would  Include  from 
160  to  170  land-based  control  posts  (equipped  in  accord- 
ance with  Section  III  of  this  report)  and  about  10  ships. 
Of  these  160-170  control  posts  about  100-110  would  be 
situated  in  continents,  20  on  large  oceanic  islands,  and 
40  on  small  oceanic  islands ;  however,  the  exact  number 
of  control  posts  within  the  limits  indicated  above,  can  be 
determined  only  in  the  process  of  actually  disposing  them 
around  the  globe,  taking  into  account  the  presence  of 
noise  at  the  sites  at  vrhich  they  are  located,  and  other 
circumstances. 

The  spacing  between  the  control  posts  in  continental 
aseismic  areas  would  be  about  1700  kilometres,  and  in 
seismic  areas  about  1000  kilometres.  The  spacing  be- 
tween the  control  posts  in  ocean  areas  would  vary  be- 
tween 2000  and  more  than  3500  kilometres ;  the  spacing 
between  island  control  posts  in  seismic  areas  would  be 
about  1000  kilometres.  This  would  lead  to  the  following 
approximate  distribution  of  control  posts  over  the  globe 
(with  a  network  including  110  continental  posts)  : 
North  America  -  24,  Europe  -  6,  Asia  -  37,  Australia  -  7, 
South  America  -  16,  Africa  -  16,  Antarctica  -  4 ;  together 
with  60  control  posts  on  islands  and  about  10  ships. 

4.  The  tasks  of  the  personnel  of  the  control  posts  would 
include  the  ensuring  of  the  normal  functioning  of  appara- 
tus, the  preliminary  processing  of  data  received,  and  the 
forwarding  of  these  data  to  the  international  control 
organ  and  to  the  government  of  the  country  on  whose 
territory  the  control  post  is  located  in  such  a  manner  as 
may  be  considered  appropriate  by  governments. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  tasks  required  one  might 
need  for  each  control  post  about  30  persons  with  various 
qualifications  and  fields  of  specialization,  and  also  some 
persons  for  the  au.xiliary  servicing  staff. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  basic  network  described,  air  sam- 
pling would  be  accomplished  by  aircraft  carrying  out 
regular  flights  along  north-south  routes  over  the  oceans 
along  the  peripheries  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
and  also  over  areas  of  the  oceans  which  are  remote  from 
surface  control  posts. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  investigate  whether  a  radlo- 
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active  cloud  Is  present,  in  the  case  of  detection  of  an 
unidoutified  event  which  cmild  be  suspected  of  being  a 
nuclear  explosion,  special  aircraft  flights  would  be  or- 
ganized in  order  to  collect  samples  of  radioactive  debris 
in  accordance  with  Section  II  U  10. 

(i.  When  the  control  posts  detect  an  event  which  can- 
not be  identified  by  the  international  control  organ  and 
which  could  be  suspected  of  being  a  nuclear  explosion, 
the  international  control  organ  can  send  an  inspection 
group  to  the  site  of  this  event  in  order  to  determine 
whether  a  nuclear  explosion  had  taken  place  or  not.  The 
group  would  be  provided  with  equipment  and  apparatus 
appropriate  to  its  task  in  each  ease.  The  inspection 
group  would  forward  a  report  on  the  investigation  it  had 
carried  out  to  the  international  control  organ,  and  to 
the  government  of  the  country  on  the  territory  of  which 
the  investigation  was  made  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be 
considered  appropriate  by  governments. 

7.  The  network  of  control  posts  disposed  as  described, 
together  with  the  use  of  aircraft  as  described,  would  have 
the  following  effectiveness,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
discussed  in  items  8  and  9 : 

(a)  Good  probability  of  detecting  and  identifying  nu- 
clear explosions  of  yields  down  to  about  1  kiloton,  taking 
place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  up  to  10  kilometre 
altitude,  and  good  probability  of  detecting,  but  not  always 
of  identifying,  explosions  taking  place  at  altitudes  from 
10  to  50  kilometre.  In  these  cases  the  independent  meth- 
ods enumerated  in  Sections  II  A,  II  B  and  II  D  would 
be  used. 

(b)  Good  probability  of  detecting  nuclear  explosions  of 
1  kiloton  yield  set  off  deep  in  the  open  ocean.  In  this 
case  use  would  be  made  of  the  independent  hydroacoustic 
and  seismic  methods  described  in  Sections  II  A  and  II  C. 

The  identification  of  underwater  explosions  can,  in  com- 
paratively rare  cases,  be  made  more  difficult  by  natural 
events  which  give  similar  hydroacoustie  and  seismic 
signals. 

(c)  Good  probability  of  recording  seismic  signals  from 
deep  underground  nuclear  explosions  in  continents  equiv- 
alent to  1  kiloton  and  above.  In  this  case  use  would  be 
made  of  the  seismic  method  described  in  Section  II  C. 

The  problem  of  identifying  deep  underground  explo- 
sions is  considered  in  item  8. 

8.  Along  with  the  observation  of  signals  of  possible  un- 
derground explosions  the  control  posts  would  record  at 
the  same  time  a  considerable  number  of  similar  signals 
from  natural  earthquakes.     Although,  with  the  present 


'  The  Conference  notes  that  in  order  to  increase  the  per- 
centage of  earthquakes  of  less  than  5  kiloton  yield  which 
could  be  identified,  it  would  be  appropriate  to  supplement 
the  data  from  the  control  posts  by  trustworthy  data  from 
the  best  existing  seismic  .stations.  The  results  of  the  ob- 
servations of  these  seismic  stations  should,  for  this  pur- 
pose, be  made  available  to  the  international  control  organ, 
and  the  equipment  of  the  seismic  stations  suitable  for  this 
purpose  could  be  improved  by  using  the  best  modern 
apparatus.     [Footnote  in  original.] 


state  of  knowledge  and  techniques,  the  network  of  control 
posts  would  be  unable  to  distinguish  the  signals  from  un- 
derground explosions  from  those  of  some  earthquakes,  it 
could  identify  as  being  of  natural  origin  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  continental  earthquakes,  whose  signals  are  equiva- 
lent to  5  kiloton,  and  a  small  percentage  of  continental 
earthquakes  equivalent  to  1  kiloton.* 

It  has  been  estimated  on  the  basis  of  existing  data  that 
the  number  of  earthquakes  which  would  be  undistinguLsh- 
able  on  the  basis  of  their  seismic  signals  from  deep  under- 
ground nuclear  explosions  of  about  5  kiloton  yield  could 
be  in  continental  areas  from  20  to  100  a  year.  Those  un- 
identified events  which  could  be  suspected  of  being  nu- 
clear explosions  would  be  inspected  as  described  in  item  6. 

The  capability  of  the  control  system  to  identify  under- 
ground nuclear  explosions  of  1-5  kiloton  yield  depends 
on  : 

(a)  The  small  fraction  of  earthquakes  that  can  be  iden- 
tified on  the  basis  of  data  obtained  from  the  control  posts 
alone ; 

(b)  The  fraction  of  earthquakes  that  can  be  identified 
with  the  aid  of  supplementary  data  obtained  from  exist- 
ing seismic  stations ;  and 

(c)  The  fraction  of  events  still  left  unidentified  which 
could  be  suspected  of  being  nuclear  explosions  and  for 
which  the  international  control  organ  carries  out  inspec- 
tion in  accordance  with  item  G. 

Although  the  control  system  would  have  great  diflSculty 
in  obtaining  positive  identification  of  a  carefully  con- 
cealed deep  underground  nuclear  explosion,  there  would 
always  be  a  possibility  of  detection  of  such  a  violation  by 
inspection. 

The  on-site  inspection  carried  out  by  the  international 
control  organ  in  accordance  with  item  6  would  be  able  to 
identify  with  good  probability  underwater  nuclear  explo- 
sions with  a  yield  of  1  kiloton  and  above. 

9.  The  Conference  notes  that  in  certain  special  cases 
the  capability  of  detecting  nuclear  explosions  would  be 
reduced ;  for  instance,  when  explosions  are  set  off  in  those 
areas  of  the  ocean  where  the  number  of  control  posts  is 
small  and  the  meteorological  conditions  are  unfavorable ; 
in  the  ca.se  of  shallow  underground  explosions ;  when  ex- 
plosions are  set  off  on  islands  in  sei-smic  regions ;  and  in 
some  other  cases  when  the  explosion  is  carefully  con- 
cealed. In  some  cases  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine 
exactly  the  area  in  which  a  nuclear  explosion  that  had 
been  detected  took  place. 

However,  the  Conference  considers  that  whatever  the 
precautionary  measures  adopted  by  a  violator  he  could 
not  be  guaranteed  against  exposure,  particularly  if  ac- 
count is  taken  of  the  carrying  out  of  inspection  at  the 
site  of  the  suspected  explosion. 

10.  The  system  described  does  not  include  specific 
means  to  detect  and  identify  nuclear  explosions  at  high 
altitudes  (above  30-50  kilometres).  The  Conference  has 
formulated  its  findings  on  the  methods  of  detecting  nu- 
clear explosions  set  off  at  altitudes  greater  than  30-.50 
kilometres  and  has  characterized  these  methods  in  Section 
II  E. 

11.  The  Conference  of  Experts  recommends  the  control 
system  described  above  for  consideration  by  governments. 
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The  following  experts  participated  as  delegates  at  the 
Conference : 


Western  Experts 

Dr.  James  B.  Fisk 
Dr.  Robert  F.  Bacher 
Sir  John  Cockcraft 
Dr.  Ernest  O.  Lawrence 
Sir  William  Pennoy 
Prof.  Yves  Andr§  Rocard 
Dr.  O.  M.  Solandt 


Delegatiotis  of: 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics 

E.  K.  Fedorov 
N.  N.  Semenov 
I.  E.  Tamm 
M.  A.  Sadovski 


Delegations  of — continued 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Repub  lie — Continued 

0.  I.  Leipunski 

1.  P.  Pasechnik 
K.  E.  Gubkin 

S.  K.  Tsarapkin 

Polish  People's  Republic 

M.  Miesowicz 
L.  Jurkiewicz 


Polish    People's    Republic — 

Continued 
ai.  Blusztajn 
Czechoslovak  Republic 

C.  Simftne 
F.  Behounek 
A.  Zi^opek 
Z.  Trhlik 

People's  Republic  of  Romania 

H.  Hulubei 


U.S.  Asks  Soviets  for  Reply  to  Letter  of  July  1 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  reply  to  the  Soviet 
Governments  note  of  July  15,  1958,  proposing 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion by  the  European  states  and  the  United  States, 
tuhich  was  delivered  to  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  at  Moscoio  hy  the  American  Ejnhassy 
on  August  22,  1958.  Identical  answers  were  de- 
livered to  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
hy  the  British  and  French  Emhassies. 


own.  For  this  purpose,  the  Western  powers  sug- 
gested, as  long  ago  as  May  31,-  a  practical  pro- 
cedure for  discussing  the  agenda  which  would  be 
fair  to  both  parties.  They  still  await  a  reply  to 
this  and  also  to  their  letter  of  July  1.^  In  the 
meantime,  to  their  regret,  the  preparatory  discus- 
sions in  Moscow  are  at  a  standstill.  The  United 
States  Government  believes  that  the  first  thing  to 
be  done,  before  the  proposals  of  either  party  are 
discussed,  is  to  resolve  this  question. 


U.S.  NOTE  OF  AUGUST  22 

Press  release  490  dated  August  23 

The  United  States  Government  has  examined 
the  Soviet  Government's  note  of  July  15  and  the 
draft  Treaty  attached  to  it.  It  does  not  propose 
at  present  to  comment  on  the  substance  of  either. 
This  is  not  because  it  agrees  with  what  is  said  or 
with  the  premise  on  which  the  Soviet  Government 
bases  its  arguments.  The  reason  is  simply  that 
the  United  States  Government  notes  that  the  pro- 
posals embodied  in  the  draft  Treaty  are  largely 
a  reflection  of  proposals  already  included  in  the 
Soviet  Memorandmn  of  May  5  ^  about  an  agenda 
for  a  meeting  of  Heads  of  Government,  although 
surprisingly  no  mention  is  made  of  such  meeting 
in  the  Soviet  note  of  July  15.  The  Western  pow- 
ers have  made  their  own  suggestions  for  topics  to 
be  examined  hy  Heads  of  Government.  They  are 
prepared  to  express  their  views  about  the  Soviet 
proposals  and  to  receive  Soviet  views  about  their 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  JULY  15' 

UnofBcial  translation 
Note  No.  40/OSA 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  it  necessary  to  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  following  question. 

The  Government  of  the  USSR  considers  that  the  situa- 
tion unfolding  on  the  European  Continent  obligates  the 
Governments  of  all  interested  states  to  imdertake  efforts 
for  working  out  joint  measures  which  would  halt  the  slid- 
ing of  Europe  toward  war  and  to  find  roads  toward  the 
strengthening  of  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  growth  of 
mutual  trust  and  the  broadening  of  multilateral  coopera- 
tion between  European  states. 


'  Bulletin  of  July  7.  1958,  p.  17. 
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'  For  texts  of  documents  on  Western  agenda  proposals, 
see  ibid.,  p.  12. 

'For  a  letter  from  President  Eisenhovv'er  to  Premier 
Khrushchev  released  by  the  White  House  on  July  2,  see 
ibid.,  July  21, 1958,  p.  95. 

*  Handed  to  American  Ambassador  Llewellyn  B.  Thomp- 
son at  Moscow  on  July  15  by  Soviet  First  Deputy  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  V.  V.  Kuznetsov. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin 


Both  world  wars  ex[)erienced  by  mankinrl  were  brought 
down  first  of  all  on  the  head  of  the  Eurojiean  nations.  No 
one  can  deny  that  as  a  result  of  these  wars  the  greatest 
human  sacrifices  and  material  losses  were  borne  by  these 
very  countries  of  Europe.  Tens  of  millions  of  Euroi)eans 
were  killed  on  the  field  of  battle,  perished  through  the 
bombing  of  peaceful  cities,  died  from  wounds  and  diseases, 
were  tortured  in  Fascist  concentration  camps.  In  the 
course  of  military  operations,  many  once  well-built  and 
flourishing  cities  and  villages  were  obliterated  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  irreplaceable  monuments  of  culture 
were  destroyed.  At  the  cost  for  every  country  of  those 
who  will  not  return,  for  every  family  of  the  losses  and 
iiicredilile  physical  and  moral  strain,  the  i)eoples  of  Eu- 
rope merit  the  right  to  worthwhile  existence  without  fear 
of  tomorrow,  for  themselves  and  for  the  fate  of  future 
generations. 

Today,  the  peoples  of  the  European  countries  are  again 
compelled  to  live  under  the  conditions  of  feverish  mili- 
tary preparations,  under  the  threat  of  still  a  more  terrible 
military  catastrophe.  The  principle  of  impartial  coop- 
eration in  international  affairs,  about  which  not  little  was 
said  in  the  period  of  struggle  with  the  common  enemy  is 
far  from  respected  by  all. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  such  measures  as  the 
continuous  whipping  up  of  the  armament  race,  especially 
atomic  and  hydrogen,  the  growth  of  armies  and  military 
expenditures,  the  establishment  of  nuclear  and  missile 
bases  on  foreign  territories,  the  transfer  of  this  arma- 
ment into  hands  of  new  states,  first  of  all  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  means  in  reality  nothing  other  than 
preparation  of  war.  This  aim  is  served  and  conducted 
in  some  countries  by  propaganda  which  permeates  with 
a  lack  of  faith  in  the  possibility  for  preserving  peace, 
nourishes  feelings  of  enmity,  estrangement  and  downright 
hostility  toward  states  and  peoples  which  are  located  be- 
yond their  military  groupings,  have  chosen  different  po- 
litical and  social  systems  and  are  building  their  own  life 
in  accordance  with  their  ideals.  Creation  of  opposing 
military  groupings  of  states  has  given  birth  on  the  Euro- 
pean Continent  to  deep  distrust  and  dangerous  situation 
of  tension. 

It  becomes  more  ai)parent  every  year  that  a  war  In 
Europe,  if  it  unhappily  should  break  out,  and  if  at  the 
same  time  special  prohibitive  or,  at  least,  delimiting  meas- 
ures are  not  taken,  will  be  a  war  using  nuclear  and  bal- 
listic means  of  annihilation.  Despite  the  unilateral  halt- 
ing of  tests  of  all  types  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  USA  and  England  continue  to 
conduct  such  tests,  to  reject  the  conclusion  of  an  agree- 
ment concerning  renunciation  of  their  use  and,  at  the 
same  time,  they  draw  their  allies  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  more  and  more  Into  preparations  for  a  ballistic 
missile-atomic  war. 

The  assertion  that  supposedly  by  creating  and  accumu- 
lating the  most  deadly  and  destructive  means  of  annihila- 
tiim,  mankind  protects  itself  from  the  danger  of  a  war  uti- 
lizing these  means  appears  as  a  challenge  to  good  sense. 
The  more  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs  in  the  arsenals  of 
states,  the  wider  the  circle  of  states  having  nuclear  and 
rocket  weapons,  the  closer  to  each  other  the  armed  forces 
and  bases  of  these  powers,  the  more  likely  is  the  occur- 


rence of  a  military  explosion.  To  retain  such  a  situation 
is  just  like  holding  a  blow  torch  in  a  gun-powder 
magazine. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  would  take  place  if 
the  country-participants  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  instead  of 
the  measures  which  they  take  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
tensions  in  Europe,  began  to  operate  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  countries  of  NATO.  It  is  understandable  that  the 
danger  of  a  military  explosion  would  increase  one  hun- 
dred-fold if  they,  in  accordance  with  the  example  of 
NATO,  in  their  turn  began  to  impose  an  armaments  race 
on  other  states,  to  move  their  military  bases  on  foreign 
territories  closer  to  the  vital  centers  of  the  states-partici- 
pants in  the  opposite  military  grouping,  to  send  into  the 
airspace  of  Europe  to  meet  the  American  airplanes,  which 
are  continuously  in  the  air  and  armed  with  atomic  and 
hydrogen  bombs,  their  own  such  military  airplanes. 

Being  the  largest  state  in  Europe  which  twice  in  the 
course  of  one  generation  was  subjected  to  invasion  over 
its  western  borders,  the  Soviet  Union,  naturally,  cannot 
but  show  unremitting  concern  over  security  in  Europe 
which  is  inseparable  from  its  own  security.  Millions  of 
Soviet  people  did  not  give  their  lives  on  the  field  of  battle 
during  the  Second  World  War  in  order  that  now  the 
Soviet  people  could  indifferently  observe  how  in  Europe 
inflammable  material  for  a  new  war  was  being  accumu- 
lated. 

Like  the  other  peace-loving  states,  the  Soviet  Union 
did  and  continues  to  do  everything  depending  upon  it  to 
remove  the  danger  of  war  and  to  establish  peaceful  co- 
operation based  on  trust  among  all  the  European  states 
regardless  of  their  social  structure  and  membership  in 
one  or  the  other  grouping  of  Powers. 

The  Soviet  Union  liquidated  its  military  bases  located 
in  the  territory  of  other  states.  Beyond  the  confines  of 
its  own  borders  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  maintain  stock- 
piles of  atomic  and  hydrogen  arms  or  missile  launching 
sites.  In  the  last  three  years  the  strength  of  the  Soviet 
armed  forces  has  been  reduced  unilaterally  by  a  total  of 
two  million  one  hundred  forty  thousand  persons.  In  this 
regard  the  armed  forces  of  the  USSR  in  the  German  Dem- 
ocratic Republic  were  reduced  by  more  than  ninety  thou- 
sand person.s.  Military  expenditures  and  armaments 
were  correspondingly  reduced.  At  the  last  session  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR  a  resolution  was  approved 
for  the  unilateral  cessation  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  tests 
of  all  types  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  arms. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Political  Consultative  Committee 
of  the  states  participating  in  the  Warsaw  Treaty,  which 
took  place  at  the  end  of  May  in  Moscow,  a  decision  was 
made  concerning  the  withdrawal  at  a  very  early  date 
from  the  Rumanian  Peoples  Republic  of  the  Soviet  armies 
which  were  there  in  conformity  with  that  treaty  and  also 
concerning  an  additional  reduction  of  the  Soviet  armies 
stationed  in  the  territory  of  the  Hungarian  Peoples  Re- 
public. 

Desiring  to  weaken  the  split  appearing  between  the  two 
basic  groupings  of  powers  in  Europe  which  are  in  military 
conflict  and  to  exclude  the  danger  of  the  growing  contra- 
dictions between  them,  the  participants  in  the  meeting 
proposed  the  conclusion  of  a  pact  of  non-aggression  be- 
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tween  the  meruber-states  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  and  the 
member-states  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance.  The  Soviet 
Government  is  convinced  that  the  conclusion  of  such  a 
pact  of  non-aggression  vpould  be  a  reliable  preventive 
measure,  strengthening  the  peace  in  Europe. 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  positive  role  of  such  a  pact 
of  non-aggression,  it  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  take 
into  consideration  that  this  measure  represents  only 
an  initial  step,  the  minimum,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
undertake  under  present  conditions  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  in  Europe  an  atmosphere  of  due  trust  among 
states.  It  would  be  an  unforgivable  omission  if,  along 
with  this,  no  effort  was  made  to  establish  additional 
transitional  steps  from  the  present  dangerous  situation 
toward  the  establishment  of  the  conditions  of  a  firm 
peace  in  Europe. 

The  Soviet  Government  proceeds  from  the  assumption 
that  peace  and  security  in  Europe  cannot  be  secured 
without  the  uniting  of  the  efforts  of  all  European  states 
and  the  establishment  among  them  of  wide,  all-inclusive 
cooperation.  The  experience  at  hand  in  regulating  im- 
portant international  questions  testifies  that  with  good 
will  on  all  sides  possibilities  and  reserves  can  always 
be  found  for  mutually  acceptable  decisions  in  aid  of 
peace.  Thus,  in  the  first  postwar  years  peace  treaties 
were  concluded  with  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Hungary,  Italy, 
and  Finland,  which  to  a  significant  degree  contributed 
to  the  normalization  of  the  position  in  Europe.  Even 
more  convincing  testimony  of  this  is  the  signature  by 
the  states  in  1955,  even  under  conditions  of  "cold  war" 
and  sharpened  mistrust,  of  the  Austrian  state  treaty, 
which  reestablished  the  political  and  economic  inde- 
pendence of  Austria,  as  a  neutral  state. 

The  Government  of  the  USSR,  of  course,  knows  that 
the  governments  of  many  Western  European  states, 
and  also  the  USA,  retain  points  of  view  different  from 
its  own  on  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  the  present 
tension  in  Europe,  just  as  in  regard  to  the  suitable 
measures  for  lessening  this  tension  in  the  relations  among 
European  states. 

Nevertheless,  despite  this,  it  is  indisputable  that  the 
situation  in  Europe  demands  that  the  governments  of 
the  European  countries  rise  above  the  present  disagree- 
ments. Polemics  not  reinforced  with  real  constructive 
steps,  can  of  themselves  neither  stop  the  falling  bombs 
nor  lessen  the  force  of  their  explosions.  It  cannot  be 
allowed  that  disagreements  disturb  the  sober  contempla- 
tion of  the  facts  which  today  fill  Europeans  with  the 
feeling  of  deep  alarm,  and  hide  the  most  important 
thing — the  necessity  of  earnestly  and  patiently  seeking 
an  agreement  on  concrete  steps  leading  to  the  establish- 
ment of  lasting  peace  in  Europe. 

As  is  well  known,  in  the  period  between  the  two  world 
wars  the  plans  of  guaranteeing  security  in  Europe  and 
the  organization  of  general  European  cooperation  suf- 
fered ruin  above  all  because  agreement  was  not  achieved 
among  the  leading  states  which  had  the  most  powerful 
armed  forces  and  whose  united  efforts  would  have  made 
aggression  impossible.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  it  is  necessary  to  study  that  period  of  his- 
tory and  not  to  repeat  the  serious  errors  of  the  past. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  now  to  prove  that  the  attempts 


to  substitute  for  the  solution  of  the  tasks  facing  Europe 
as  a  whole  the  practice  of  founding  on  a  narrow,  closed 
basis  different  unions  of  individual  European  states, 
like  the  coal  and  steel  community,  the  common  market, 
EURATOM,  and  so  on,  lead  only  to  a  situation  in  which 
these  states  more  and  more  are  opposed  to  the  other 
states  of  Europe,  digging  ever  deeper  tlie  ditch  dividing 
today  the  Western  part  of  Europe  from  the  Eastern. 

The  idea  of  cooperation  of  all  European  states,  their 
drawing  together  in  the  interests  of  preserving  the  peace, 
of  securing  the  well-being  and  flourishing  of  Europe, 
has  deep  I'oots  in  history  and  in  the  present  life  of 
European  peoples.  In  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West 
of  our  continent,  the  striving  for  the  development  of 
mutual  understanding  and  all  round  Intercourse  among 
European  states  is  becoming  stronger.  The  fact  in 
particular  that  at  the  XII  Session  of  the  UN  all  European 
states  and  the  USA  voted  for  tlie  resolution  on  peaceful 
and  good  neighborly  relations  among  states'  testifies 
in  particular  to  this. 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  that  the  governments 
of  European  states,  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  if  they  all  wish  to  stop  the  dangerous  development 
of  events  in  Europe,  should  make  efforts  toward  working 
out  on  a  regional  basis  general  European  decisions,  which 
in  practice  could  be  brought  into  existence  at  the  present 
stage  and  which  could  be  acceptable  for  all  governments. 
In  this  connection  it  is  introducing  a  proposal  on  con- 
cluding a  treaty  of  friendshii)  and  cooperation  by  the 
European  states  and  also  by  the  United  States. 

In  the  view  of  the  Soviet  Government,  in  such  a 
treaty  it  would  be  advisable  to  include  provisions  di- 
rected toward  warning  and  warding  off  aggression  in 
Europe  and  toward  strengthening  the  security  of  all 
European  countries.  In  this  it  would  be  important  to 
express  the  obligation  of  the  European  states  and  also 
the  USA  not  to  assist  militarily  or  economically  or  to 
support  morally  any  state  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  or  are  not  partners  of 
the  aggressor  state  under  existing  military  pacts  and 
treaties.  It  is  known  that  the  idea  of  such  an  agree- 
ment has  been  expressed  many  times  in  recent  years 
including  by  the  Governments  of  the  USA,  England,  and 
France. 

Taking  into  account  the  fact  that  the  achievement  of 
an  agreement  on  disarmament  is  attended  by  significant 
difficulties  and  that  the  efforts  made  over  many  years 
in  that  direction  have  led  to  no  progress  whatever,  the 
Soviet  Government  proposes  to  consider  in  the  treaty 
measures  which  would  make  possible  the  elimination  of 
the  arms  race  and  the  execution  in  Europe  of  measures 
for  curtailing  the  armies  of  the  organizations  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance.  The 
initiative  on  the  part  of  the  European  states  in  searching 
for  such  partial  solutions  could  open  the  perspective  also 
for  broader  agreements  connected  with  the  problem  of 
disarmament. 


°  For  a  statement  by  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations,  during  debate 
on  the  resolution  in  Committee  I,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan. 
20,  1958,  p.  105. 
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1  Of  major  sijruificance  for  preventing  armed  conflicts  in 
Europe  would  be  the  foundation  in  direct  continuity  with 
the  line  dividing  the  military  groupings  existing  in 
Europe  of  a  zone  in  which  neither  the  production  nor  the 
stationing  of  atomic,  hydrogen,  and  rocket  weapons  would 
be  allowed.  In  this  case  the  parties  to  the  treaty  would 
take  on  the  obligation  to  respect  the  status  of  the  said 
zone  and  consider  the  territory  of  the  states  entering  into 
it  as  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  employment  of  the  said 
type  of  arms. 

In  the  treaty  it  would  be  desirable  also  to  consider  pro- 
viding for  the  beginning  of  the  reduction  in  the  next  one 
or  two  years  of  the  number  of  foreign  armed  forces  on 
the  territory  of  Germany  to  %  or  to  a  limit  otherwise 
agreed  on.  With  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  reduction 
it  would  be  possible  to  agree  on  the  establishment  of  a 
reliable  system  of  control  and  inspection  of  the  execution 
of  this  obligation  by  the  parties  to  the  appropriate  treaty. 

The  Soviet  Government  expresses  itself  in  favor  of 
the  execution  of  aerial  photography  in  the  limits  of  a 
definite  zone  located  on  both  sides  of  the  line  dividing  the 
armed  forces  of  the  states  party  to  the  Warsaw  Treaty 
and  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  to  prevent  surprise 
attack. 

The  development  of  the  economy  of  the  states-party  to 
the  treaty,  the  adjusting  of  peaceful  business  intercourse 
and  mutual  understanding  among  them  undoubtedly 
would  be  facilitated  by  the  expansion  of  mutually  profit- 
able and  equitable  economic  cooperation  on  a  basis  ex- 
cluding any  discrimination  or  artificial  limitations  of 
any  kind.  Inclusion  in  the  treaty  of  the  above  provisions 
would  be  all  the  more  useful  in  that  the  encouragement  of 
free-world  trade  would  render  good  service  to  a  number 
of  states  in  whose  economy  especially  in  recent  times  un- 
healthy phenomena  are  making  themselves  felt. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  a  supporter  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cooperation  of  European  states  and  also  of 
the  USA  for  the  solution  of  the  great  task  of  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy.  It  considers  it  desirable  to  ex- 
press in  the  treaty  the  readiness  of  its  participants  to 
exchange  experience  of  scientific  research  and  industrial 
,  application  of  atomic  energy,  as  well  as  raw  material, 
materials  and  equipment.  The  joining  of  the  efforts  of 
the  participants  of  the  treaty  in  this  field  would  assist 
in  raising  the  well-being  of  people,  the  further  develop- 
ment of  science  and  culture  and  would  ever  more  push 
ahead  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature 
and  their  utilization  for  the  good  of  man. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet  Government,  the  par- 
ticipants of  the  treaty  would  be  able  to  put  on  a  more 
solid  foundation  the  development  of  ties  and  contacts 
with  each  other,  especially  along  the  lines  of  science, 
technology  and  culture  with  the  aim  of  mutual  familiari- 
zation with  the  national  accomplishments  of  the  peoples. 

The  treaty  would  also  envisage  other  measures,  the  reali- 
zation of  which  would  facilitate  lessening  of  the  threat 
of  an  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  guided  by  the  conviction  that  the  proposed  meas- 
ures in  the  aggregate  will  lead  to  the  tran.sformation  of 
Europe  into  a  zone  of  lasting  peace  and  real  security. 

Taking  into  account  the  considerations  outlined  above, 
the  Soviet  Government  is  introducing  for  the  examination 


of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
also  of  the  governments  of  European  states  a  draft 
"Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation  of  European 
States"  and  expresses  the  hope  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  will  regard  this  proposal  favorably. 

Moscow,  15  July  1958 


TEXT  OF  PROPOSED  TREATY' 

The  Signatories 

Resolved  to  promote  in  every  way  the  development  of 
friendly  relations  and  cooperation  between  European 
states  and  to  resolve  all  questions  arising  between  them 
exclusively  by  peaceful  means :  recognizing  that  the  crea- 
tion of  an  atmosphere  of  trust  between  them  is  the  most 
important  task  of  the  peoples  of  the  European  states,  of 
excluding  the  possibility  of  the  outbreak  of  a  new  war 
on  the  European  continent ; 

Animated  by  a  desire  to  carry  out  the  high  principles 
of  the  UN  and  in  development  of  the  situation  in  keeping 
with  the  resolution  concerning  peaceful  and  good  neigh- 
borly relations  between  states,  approved  by  the  XII  Ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  UN, 

They  have  decided  to  conclude  the  present  treaty  on 
Friendship  and  Collaboration  of  the  European  states  and 
to  these  ends  have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  1 

The  signatories  of  the  treaty  may  be  all  European 
states  and  the  United  States  of  America  which  recognize 
the  aims  and  accept  for  themselves  the  obligations  set 
forth  in  the  present  treaty. 

Article  2 

The  signatories  will,  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  cooperation 
and  mutual  understanding,  develop  and  strengthen  good 
neighborly  and  friendly  relations  among  their  peoples 
on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  mutual  respect  for  terri- 
torial integrity  and  sovereignty,  non-aggression,  non-in- 
terference in  each  other's  internal  affairs,  equality  and 
mutual  advantage. 

Article  3 

The  signatories  obligate  themselves  to  solve  all  dis- 
putes which  may  arise  among  them  exclusively  by  peace- 
ful means  and  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

In  case  a  situation  arises  which  could  lead  to  a  deterio- 
ration of  the  friendly  relations  between  states  or  create 
a  threat  to  the  peace  in  Europe,  the  signatories  will  con- 
sult at  once  with  one  another  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
such  necessary  mutual  measures  as  are  found  appropriate 
for  the  elimination  of  the  situation  which  has  arisen. 

Article  4 

If  one  or  more  of  the  signatories  is  subjected  to  an 
attack  on  the  part  of  any  state,  the  other  signatories  to 
this  treaty  obligate  themselves  not  to  provide  military  and 
economic  aid  or  moral  support  to  the  aggressor  regard- 


'  Enclosed  with  Soviet  Note  No.  40/OSA. 
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less  of  whether  or  not  they  are  bound  as  allies  or  by 
some  other  commitments  with  the  aggressor  state. 

Article  5 

Until  tie  conclusion  of  a  general  agreement  on  the 
limitations  of  arms  and  of  armed  forces  and  the  banning 
of  atomic  weapons  the  signatories  are  obligated : 

a)  To  reduce  in  the  course  of  1  to  2  years  their  armed 
forces  and  arms  located  in  the  territory  of  Germany  by  % 
or  by  another  agreed  amount,  whereby  the  reduced  con- 
tingents of  armed  forces  must  be  withdrawn  from  the 
territory  of  Germany  to  within  the  confines  of  their 
own  national  borders. 

After  the  aforesaid  reduction  of  armed  forces  and 
armaments,  to  consider  the  question  of  the  further  re- 
duction of  foreign  armed  forces  which  are  stationed  on 
the  territory  of  Germany  and  also  the  reduction  of 
foreign  armed  forces  located  on  the  territory  of  other 
European  states  with  the  removal  in  both  cases  of  the 
reduced  contingents  of  the  armed  forces  to  the  confines 
of  their  own  national  borders. 

Regularly,  and  not  less  than  twice  yearly,  to  exchange 
information  on  the  strength  of  armed  forces  and  the 
quantity  of  armament  of  the  signatories  located  on  the 
territory  of  other  states  in  Europe ; 

b)  For  the  prevention  of  a  possible  surprise  attack  to 
provide  for  the  conducting  of  aerial  photography  within 
a  zone  extending  for  800  kilometers  from  the  line  de- 
marking  the  armed  forces  of  the  member-countries  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  the  participating  states  of 
the  Warsaw  Treaty.  Such  a  zone  will  be  established  by 
agreement  with  the  states  whose  territories  are  included 
in  this  zone. 

The  representatives  of  the  signatories  in  the  course  of 
not  more  than  6  months  after  the  signing  of  the  present 
treaty  will  define  the  boundaries  of  the  zones  specified 
in  paragraph  (b)  and  will  also  establish  an  appropriate 
system  of  control  and  inspection  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
obligations  specified  in  the  present  Article. 

Article  8 

The  signatories  unanimously  favor  the  creation  of  a 
zone  in  Central  Europe,  free  from  the  production  and 
presence  of  atomic,  hydrogen,  and  missile  weapons,  as 
well  as  from  the  equipping  and  manning  of  the  above 
mentioned  types  of  arms.  This  zone  ought  to  comprise 
with  the  agreement  of  the  appropriate  governments  the 
territory  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  the  Polish  Peoples'  Republic,  and 
the  Czechoslovak  Republic. 

The  signatories  are  obligated  to  respect  the  status  of 
this  zone  and  consider  the  territory  of  the  governments 
which  comprise  it  as  a  sphere  for  the  use  of  atomic,  hy- 
drogen, and  missile  weapons.  They  recognize  as  indis- 
pensable the  establishment  of  an  appropriate  system  of 
control  and  inspection  for  fulfillment  of  agreement  con- 
cerning the  creation  of  such  a  zone. 

Article  7 

Proceeding  on  the  belief,  that  economic  cooperation  and 
contacts  between  states  are  the  natural  and  stable  found- 


ation for  the  strengthening  of  peaceful  and  friendly  re- 
lations between  them,  the  signatories  are  obligated : 

a)  To  develop  economic  cooperation  and  an  exchange 
of  experience ;  to  extend  the  necessary  cooperation  to  one 
another  in  the  matter  of  solving  the  most  urgent  economic 
problems  facing  the  most  important  significance  for  in- 
suring the  full  employment  of  the  population  and  the 
improvement  of  their  well  being ; 

To  develop  in  every  possible  way  cooperation  in  the 
field  of  trade  between  the  countries  participating  in  the 
agreement  on  the  principles  of  full  equality  and  mutual 
benefit. 

b)  To  take  measures  toward  the  gradual  elimination 
of  the  ob.stacles  and  limitations  still  existing  in  the  field 
of  the  development  of  economic  relations  between  states 
on  the  basis  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  agreements,  as 
well  as  within  the  framework  and  by  means  of  the  Euro- 
pean economic  commission  of  the  UN  ; 

c)  To  develop  cooperation  in  the  field  of  utilization 
of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  including  ex- 
change of  experience  in  the  construction  of  atomic  energy, 
and  the  exchange  of  specialists,  raw  and  other  materials, 
and  equipment. 

Article  8 

For  the  purpose  of  broadening  international  ties  and 
cooperation  in  the  field  of  science  and  culture,  furthering 
mutual  understanding  between  peoples,  the  signatories 
are  obligated  to  develop  and  strengthen  mutual  ties  in  the 
field  of  science,  culture,  technology,  and  education.  To 
the.se  ends  they  express  readiness  to  discuss  in  the  near 
future  concrete  questions  of  cultural  and  scientific  coop- 
eration, having  in  view  the  conclusion  of  a  bilateral  or 
multilateral  agreement  on  these  questions. 

Article  9 

The  present  treaty  is  valid  for  a  period  of  10  years. 
The  treaty  is  subject  to  ratification  in  conformity  with 
the  legislative  powers  of  the  signatory  states  of  the  treaty. 

Article  10 

The  treaty  is  open  for  the  adherence  of  all  European 
states. 

Article  11 

The  present  treaty,  the  Russian,  English,  French  and 
German  texts  of  which  are  authentic,  will  be  submitted 
to  the  custody  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  UN. 

In  witness  thereof,  the  plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
the  present  treaty  and  have  aflixed  their  seals  thereto. 

Drawn  up  in  the  City 1958. 


Mr.  Adams  Named  U.S.  Commissioner 
on  International  Joint  Commission 

The  White  House  announced  on  August  28  that 
the  President  had  on  that  day  appointed  Francis 
L.  Adams  to  be  a  Commissioner  on  the  part  of  the 
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United  States  on  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion, United  States  and  Canada,  vice  Roger  B. 
Mc'W'horter,  resigned. 


Revisions  in  Battle  Act  Embargo  List 

Press  release  505  dated  September  3 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Douglas  Dillon,  Under  Secretary  for  Economic 
Affairs  and  Administrator  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (Battle  Act),  an- 
noimced  on  September  3  revisions  in  the  Battle 
Act  lists — the  lists  of  items  administered  by  the 
Department  of  State  under  the  East-West  se- 
curity trade  control  program.^  The  act  directs 
that  the  embargo  list  "shall  be  continuously  ad- 
justed to  current  conditions  on  the  basis  of  inves- 
tigation and  consultation."  The  last  major 
revision  was  in  1954.^  These  revisions  involve  in- 
tensive evaluation  of  economic  and  military  de- 
velopments, as  well  as  the  technical,  intelligence, 
and  other  relevant  factors  determining  the  scope 
and  measures  necessary  for  the  economic  defense 
of  the  free  world. 

The  revised  lists,  which  became  effective  Au- 
gust 15,  1958,  added  some  new  items  which  em- 
body recent  technological  and  scientific  advances 
and  whose  strategic  significance  therefore  had  in- 
creased since  the  last  revision.  Other  items  were 
removed  because  of  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
their  strategic  importance. 

All  countries  receiving  U.S.  military,  economic, 
or  financial  assistance  and  other  free-world  na- 
tions whose  cooperation  is  sought  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  the  act,  as  well  as  the  six  committees 
of  the  Congress  mentioned  in  the  act,  are  being 
provided  with  the  revised  lists. 

Following  is  the  revised  imclapsified  title  I, 
category  A,  Battle  Act  list  of  embargoed  items, 
consisting  of  arms,  ammunition,  implements  of 
war,  and  atomic  energy  materials. 


'  For  a  Department  of  Commerce  announcement  of  Au- 
gust 14  of  changes  being  made  in  U.S.  export  controls,  see 
Bulletin  of  Sept.  8,  1958,  p.  392. 

'Hid.,  Sept.  13,  19&4,  p.  372. 


TITLE  I   LIST— CATEGORY  A 

100-199  Semes  :  Abms,  Ammunition,  and  Implements  op 
Wab 

Item  No.  Description 

101  Small  arms  and  machine  guns,  as  follows: 

(a)  Rifles,  carbines,  revolvers,  pistols,  machine 
pistols  and  machine  guns  designed  specifi- 
cally for  military  use ; 

(b)  All  specifically  designed  components  and 
parts  therefor. 

102  Artillery,  as  follows : 

(a)  Guns,  howitzers,  cannon,  mortars,  tank  de- 
stroyers, rocket  launchers,  military  flame 
throwers,  recoilless  rifles ; 

(b)  All  specifically  designed  components  and 
parts  for  the  foregoing. 

103  Ammunition,  and  all  specifically  designed  com- 
ponents and  parts  thereof,  for  the  weapons  enu- 
merated under  Items  101  and  102. 

104  Bombs,  torpedoes,  rockets,  and  missiles  guided  or 
unguided,  as  follows : 

(a)  Bombs,  torpedoes,  grenades  (including  smoke 
grenades),  smoke  canisters,  rockets,  mines, 
missiles  guided  or  unguided,  depth  charges, 
fire  bombs,  incendiary  bombs  ;  and  all  specifi- 
cally designed  components  and  parts  there- 
for ; 

(b)  Apparatus  and  devices  specifically  designed 
for  the  handling,  control,  activation,  launch- 
ing, laying,  sweeping,  discharging,  detona- 
tion or  detection  of  items  enumerated  in  sub- 
item  (a)  ;  and  all  specifically  designed  com- 
ponents and  parts  therefor ; 

(c)  Military  fuel  thickeners,  including  but  not 
limited  to:  compounds  (e.  g.,  octal)  or  mix- 
tures of  such  compounds  (e.  g.,  napalm) 
specifically  formulated  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  materials  which,  when  added  to 
petroleum  products,  provide  a  gel-type  incen- 
diary material  for  use  in  bombs,  projectiles, 
flame  throwers,  or  other  implements  of  war. 

105  Fire  control  equipment  and  range  finders,  as 
follows : 

(a)  Fire  control,  gun  laying,  night  sighting,  mis- 
sile tracking,  and  guidance  equipment ; 

(b)  Range,  position  and  height  finders,  and  spot- 
ting instruments  specially  designed  for  mili- 
tary purposes : 

(e)  Aiming  devices,  electronic,  gyroscopic,  acous- 
tic and  optical,  specially  designed  for 
military  purposes ; 

(d)  Bomb  sights,  bombing  computers,  gun  sights 
and  periscopes  specially  designed  for  military 
purposes ; 

(e)  Television  sighting  units  specially  designed 
for  military  purposes,  and  inertial  plat- 
forms ; 

(f)  Components,  parts,  accessories,  and  attach- 
ments specifically  designed  for  the  articles 
enumerated  in  .sub-items  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d) 
and  (e)  above. 

lOG  Tanks,  and  vehicles  specially  designed  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  as  follows : 

( a )  Tanks  and  self-propelled  guns ; 

(b)  Military  type  armed  or  armored  vehicles,  and 
vehicles  fitted  with  mountings  for  arms; 

(e)   Armored  railway  trains ; 

(d)  Military  half  tracks ; 

(e)  Military  type  recovery  vehicles  ; 

(f)  Gun  carriers  and  tractors  specially  designed 
for  towing  artillery ; 
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(g)  Trailers  specifically  designed  to  carry  am- 
munition ; 

(h)  Amphibious  and  deep  water  fording  military 
vehicles ; 

(i)  Military  mobile  repair  shops  specifically  de- 
signed to  service  military  equipment ; 

(j)  All  other  specially  designed  military  ve- 
hicles ; 

(k)  All  specifically  designed  components  and 
parts  for  the  foregoing. 

107  Toxicological  agents,  as  follows : 

(a)  Biological,  chemical,  and  radioactive  mate- 
rials adapted  for  use  in  war  to  produce 
casualties  in  men  or  animals,  or  to  damage 
crops ; 

(b)  Equipment  specifically  designed  and  intended 
for  the  dissemination  of  the  materials  de- 
scribed in  sub-item  (a)  ; 

(c)  Equipment  specifically  designed  and  intended 
for  defense  against  the  materials  described 
in  sub-item  (a),  and  for  their  detection  and 
identification ; 

(d)  Components  and  parts  specially  designed  for 
the  items  listed  in  (b)  and  (c)  above. 

(Note:  Sub-item  (c)  above  does  not  include 
masks  used  for  protection  against  specific  indus- 
trial hazards,  such  as  fumes  or  powders  in  mining, 
quarrying,  and  chemical  plants,  and  gas  masks 
designed  for  civilian  use.) 

108  Powders,  explosives  and  propellants,  as  follows: 

(a)  Powders  and  liquid  or  solid  propellants  for 
the  articles  enumerated  in  Items  Nos.  103, 
104,  and  107 : 

(b)  Military  high  explosives  ; 

(c)  Chemical  base  high  energy  solid  or  liquid 
fuels  specially  formulated  for  military  pur- 
poses. 

(Note:  Sub-items  (a)  and  (b)  above  will  not  be 
considered  to  cover  exports  in  reasonable  quanti- 
ties of  propellants  and  explosives  normally  used 
for  civilian  or  industrial  purposes  or  made  up 
into  cartridges  or  charges  of  an  exclusively  civil- 
Ian  or  industrial  nature.) 

109  Vessels  of  war,  and  special  naval  equipment,  as 
follows : 

(a)  Combatant  vessels  or  vessels  designed  for 
offensive  or  defensive  action  (surface  or 
underwater)  ; 

(b)  (1)   Diesel  engines  of  1,500  h.  p.  and  over 

with  rotary  speed  of  600  r.  p.  m.  or  over 
(except  those  incorporated  in  generator 
sets)  ; 
(2)  Electric  motors  over  1,000  h.  p.,  revers- 
ing type,  liquid  cooled  and  totally  en- 
closed ; 

(c)  Magnetic,  pressure,  and  acoustic  underwater 
detection  devices  specially  designed  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  controls  and  components 
thereof ; 

(d)  Submarine  and  torpedo  nets ; 

(e)  Components,   parts,    accessories   and    attach- 

ments for  the  foregoing,  such  as  turrets, 
naval  gun  mounts,  submarine  batteries  and 
catapults. 

110  Aircraft  and  helicopters,  of  the  piloted  or  pilotless 
types  and   aero-engines  and  aircraft  equipment, 
associated   equipment  and   components,   specially 
designed  for  military  purposes  as  set  out  below  : 
(a)   Combat  aircraft  and  other  aircraft  specially 

designed  for  military  purposes,  including 
military  reconnaissance,  assault,  military 
training,  and  logistic  support,  and  all  air- 
craft having  special  structural  features  such 
as  multiple  hatches,  special  doors,  ramps,  re- 
inforced floors,  and  the  like,  for  transporting 


and  airdropping  troops,  military  equipment, 
and  supplies ;  aero-engines  specially  designed         i 
or  adapted  for  use  with  such  aircraft;  and 
component  parts  thereof ; 

(b)  Airborne  equipment,   including  airborne  re- 
fueling equipment,  specially  designed  for  use       , 
with  the  aircraft  and  the  engines  of  the  types       * 
of  aircraft  covered  by  sub-item  (a)  and  com- 
ponent parts  thereof ; 

(c)  Nonexpansive  balloons  In  excess  of  3,000  cubic 
feet  capacity. 

Ill     Electronic  equipment  specially  designed  for  mili- 
tary use ;  and  components  and  parts  therefor. 

115  Military    infra-red     equipment     and     specialized 
components  therefor,  not  elsewhere  specified. 

116  Munitions  components  and  materials,  as  follows : 

(a)  Brass  and  bronze  fabrications  for  primer 
anvils,  fabrications  for  bullet  cups  (gilding 
metal  clad  steel),  cartridge  link,  primer  cap, 
shell  rotating  bank ; 

(b)  Copper  rotating  bands  for  shells,  and  other        g 
copper  munitions  components. 

(e)   Gilding  metal  clad  steel ; 

(d)  Rough  steel  forgings,  steel  and  alloy  castings 
for  guns  and  for  arms. 

200 — 299  Series  :  Atomic  Energy  Materials 
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201  Fissionable  materials,  including  but  not  limited 
to: 

(a)  Plutonium; 

(b)  Uranium  enriched  in  the  isotope  233  or  in  the 
isotope  23.5 ; 

(c)  Any  material  artificially  enriched  by  any  of 
the  foregoing. 

202  Uranium  metal ;  thorium  metal. 

J 

203  Metals,  alloys,  and  compounds  containing  ura- 
nium or  thorium,  (excluding  (i)  alloys,  not  con- 
taining uranium,  but  containing  less  than  1.5  per- 
cent of  thorium  by  weights;  and  (ii)  medicinals). 

204  Minerals,  raw  and  treated  (including  residues 
and  tailings),  which  contain  by  weight  at  least 
0.05  percent  of  uranium  or  thorium  or  any  combi- 
nation thereof,  including  but  not  limited  to : 

(a)  Monazite    sand    and    other   ores    containing 
thorium ; 

(b)  Carnotite,   pitchblende   and   other  ores   con- 
taining uranium. 

205  Deuterium  and  compounds,  mixtures,  and  solu- 
tions containing  deuterium,  including  heavy  water 

and  heavy  paraffin,  in  which  the  ratio  of  deute-       ^ 
rium   atoms  to  hydrogen   atoms  exceeds  1 :  5000 
by  number. 

218  Equipment  specifically  designed  for  the  separation 
of  isotopes  of  uranium. 

219  Cyclotrons,  belt-type  electrostatic  generators  (Van 
de  GraafE  machines),  synchro-cyclotrons,  beta- 
trons, synchotrons,  linear  accelerators  and  other 
electronuclear  machines  capable  of  imparting 
energies  in  excess  of  1,000,000  electron  volts  to  a 
nuclear  particle  or  an  ion  (except  such  electro- 
nuclear  machines  specifically  designed  for  use  in 
medical  diagnosis  and  therapy)  ;  and  magnets 
specifically  designed  therefor. 

220  Radiation  detection  instruments  and  components 

of  the  following  types,  designed  or  capable  of  be-         il 
ing  adapted  for  detection  or  measurement  of  nu- 
clear radiations,  such  as  alpha  and  beta  particles, 
gamma  radiations,  neutrons  and  protons : 
(a)  Proportional  counters; 
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(b)  Neutron    counters    containing    boron,    boron 
trifluoride,  or  hydrogen  ; 

(c)  Scaling  units  and  rate  meters,  suitable  for 
use  in  radiation  detection  ; 

(d)  Scintillation  counters  incorporating  a  photo- 
multiplier  tube. 

222    Ion  separators,  electromagnetic,  including  masa 


spectrographs   and   mass   spectrometers  for  any 
purpose. 

223  Acceleration  tubes  and  focusing  tubes  of  the  kinds 
used  in  mass  siiectrometers  and  mass  spectro- 
graphs. 

224  Positive  ion  sources  suitable  for  use  in  cyclotrons, 
mass  spectrometers  and  the  like. 


Planning  Economic  Development  in  the  Arab  World 


by  Norman  Bums  ^ 


First  of  all  I  would  like  to  compliment  your 
program  committee  upon  their  choice  of  a  topic  for 
this  morning's  session,  namely,  "Economic  Poten- 
tial of  the  Arab  States." 

This  subject  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  the 
Arab  people.  Your  selection  of  this  topic  will 
enable  the  convention  to : 

(a)  Eeview  briefly  the  very  considerable  meas- 
ures already  taken  by  the  Arab  states  to  set  the 
stage  for  economic  development ; 

(b)  Explore  the  potential  for  future  economic 
development;  and  to 

(c)  Formulate  its  views  regarding  the  kind  of 
planning  that  will  enable  the  Arab  countries  to 
realize  their  full  economic  potential. 

The  thoughts  that  I  am  expressing  here  this 
morning  will  not  be  new  to  you.  You  will  have 
heard  such  opinions  often  from,  Arab  economists 
in  your  own  countries  who  have  been  urging,  in 
rising  crescendo  over  the  last  two  or  three  decades, 
greater  economic  development  to  bring  about 
better  living  conditions  for  the  mass  of  people. 
My  views  are  only  a  synthesis  of  what  I,  as  a 
foreign  visitor,  saw  and  heard  during  the  years 
I  was  privileged  to  live  in  the  Arab  countries  since 
my  first  sojourn  there  in  1929. 

Stages  of  Economic  Growth 

Economic  historians,  who  have  studied  the  proc- 
esses of  economic  development  in  many  societies 


'  Address  made  before  the  seventh  annual  convention 
of  the  Organization  of  Arab  Students  in  the  United  States 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.,  on  Sept.  3  (press 
release  504  dated  Sept.  2) .  Mr.  Burns  is  Deputy  Regional 
Director  for  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia,  International 
Cooperation  Administration. 


throughout  the  world  over  the  last  few  centuries, 
tell  us  that  most  societies  pass  through  four  dis- 
tinct stages  of  economic  growth  in  their  evolution 
to  full  economic  maturity.    These  stages  are : 

1.  The  traditional  society. 

2.  Preconditions  for  the  takeoff. 

3.  The  takeoff  stage — where  society  acquires  the 
habit  of  rapid  economic  growth. 

4.  Economic  maturity — when  production  has 
outstripped  population  to  a  point  where  real  in- 
come rises  well  above  the  subsistence  level,  result- 
ing in  higher  living  standards  for  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  population. 

Traditional  Stage 

In  the  traditional  stage,  society  is  based  upon 
custom.  There  is  stability  in  this  phase,  but  it  is 
a  static  stability  in  which  people  accept  their  lot 
because  it  was  the  lot  of  their  fathers  and  fore- 
fathers before  them.  The  traditional  societies  are 
primarily  agricultural.  Population  remains  rela- 
tively constant  over  the  years,  with  both  birth  and 
death  rate  being  very  high.  Production  is  low. 
Poverty  is  the  lot  of  the  masses.  This  traditional 
stage  characterized  the  Middle  East  until  the  end 
of  World  War  I. 

Preconditions  for  the  Takeoff 

Traditional  societies  do  not  always  remain  tradi- 
tional ;  but  some  evolve  faster  than  others.  What 
causes  a  society  that  has  been  static  for  centuries 
to  experience  a  spurt  of  energy  that  economic  his- 
torians call  the  takeoff  ?  What  are  the  precondi- 
tions for  the  takeoff  ? 

Economic  historians  say  that  one  major  precon- 
dition is  the  establishment  of  a  central  government 
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strons:  enouffh  to  maintain  internal  order  over  a 
wide  area  so  that  people  can  engage  in  economic 
activity  in  relative  security  and  at  the  same  time 
strong  enough  to  protect  those  within  against  ex- 
ternal attack.  This  condition  is  often  brought 
about  by  the  threat  of  external  interference  which 
stimulates  a  consciousness  of  the  general  group 
interest  (as  distinguished  from  family,  clan,  or 
sect  interest)  and  a  realization  of  the  need  to 
strengthen  the  central  government  to  protect  the 
group  interest  against  the  external  threat.  Hence, 
nationalism  is  often  associated  with  and  a  precon- 
dition of  the  takeoff. 

A  second  precondition  is  the  emergence  of  some 
form  of  economic  activity  that  will  bring  together 
in  one  enterprise  enough  people  and  capital  to 
carry  economic  activity  out  of  the  purely  handi- 
craft stage  and  to  focus  empliasis  upon  more 
efficient  means  of  production,  laborsaving  devices, 
mechanization,  the  development  of  more  intensive 
skills  and  an  expansion  of  markets.  Such  aggre- 
gates developed  in  England  during  the  I7th  cen- 
tury in  textile  manufacturing  and  coal  mining,  in 
the  United  States  during  the  19th  century  in 
northern  factories  and  railroads,  in  Japan  at  the 
end  of  the  19th  century  in  textile  manufacturing 
and  shipping.  During  this  process  people  be- 
come aware  that  scientific  techniques  enable  them 
to  control  their  environment  in  a  way  that  was 
never  possible  in  the  traditional  stage  when  they 
had  to  rely  almost  entirely  upon  human  and  animal 
power.  Scientific  techniques  (machines  and  chem- 
ical technology)  give  tliem  tlie  power — whicli  they 
never  had  in  the  traditional  stage — to  increase 
production  tremendously  and  to  raise  their  own 
living  standards.  The  new  technology — movie, 
radio,  and  automobile — enables  them  to  learn  how 
other  people  benefit  from  the  fruits  of  the  new 
technology.  Thus  the  new  technology  generates 
what  some  have  called  the  rising  tide  of  expecta- 
tion of  the  masses  for  a  better  economic  and  social 
life. 

A  third  precondition  (closely  associated  with 
the  second  precondition)  to  the  takeoff  is  an  im- 
provement in  agricultural-production  methods 
that  will  enable  the  agricultural  sector  of  the  pop- 
ulation to  feed  not  only  itself  but  also  the  growing 
nonagricultural  population  needed  in  the  takeoff 
stage  for  industrial  production  and  general  serv- 
ices, e.  g.,  factory  workers,  government  employees, 
doctors,  teachers,  construction  workers,  etc.    In 


the  United  States,  for  example,  during  the  tradi- 
tional stage  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  the 
agricultural  sector  raised  enough  food  to  feed 
itself  plus  a  nonagricultural  population  equivalent 
to  one-third  of  the  agricultural  population.  But 
today  the  agricultural  sector  raises  enougli  food  to 
feed  itself  plus  a  nonagricultural  population  eight 
times  that  of  the  agricultural  population.  A  simi- 
lar process  seems  to  have  started  in  the  Arab  Near 
East  where  large  urban  concentrations  are  de- 
veloping— e.  g.,  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Beirut,  Damas- 
cus, Aleppo,  Baghdad,  Basra,  etc. — and  where  the 
urban  proportion  of  the  population  is  increasing, 
relative  to  the  rural.  Near  East  industrial  pro- 
duction is  increasing  faster  than  agricultural  pro- 
duction, according  to  the  U.N.  Economic  Develop- 
ments in  the  Middle  East,  1956-57? 

The  Arab  Middle  East  has  been  passing  through 
this  stage — the  preconditions  for  the  takeoff — dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Central  gov- 
ernments, encouraged  or  forced  by  nationalism, 
have  strengthened  their  authority  and  widened 
the  area  of  their  authority  to  insure  order  within 
for  the  people  to  expand  their  economic  activity 
and  protection  from  without  that  the  Arab  people 
may  evolve  along  the  lines  of  their  own  national 
aspirations. 

Not  only  the  foreign  developed  oil  industry  but 
the  multitude  of  locally  owned  textile,  food-proc- 
essing, and  building-material  factories  that  have 
sprung  up  since  the  war  have  brought  capital  and 
people  together  to  focus  attention  upon  improved 
production  techniques,  greater  technical  skills, 
wider  markets,  etc.  The  Arab  people  have  ac- 
quired the  spirit  of  economic  groM'th.  They  have 
become  aware  of  the  potentialities  of  the  new  tech- 
nologies and  are  demanding  economic  and  social 
benefits  that  they  would  never  have  thought  of 
only  25  years  ago. 

Central  governments,  responding  in  greater  or 
lesser  degree  to  the  popular  pressures,  have  de- 
veloped much  of  the  infrastructure  prerequisite 
for  the  takeoff  stage  of  economic  growtli,  namely, 
roads,  railroads,  irrigation  systems,  public  water, 
sewage  and  health  services,  elementary  schools, 
agricultural  and  vocational  training  centers,  etc. 

]\Iany  modern  factories  and  large  irrigation 
works  may  be  seen  in  most  of  the  Arab  countries 
today,  which  have  sprung  up  since  the  last  war. 
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The  administrative  structure  of  the  central  gov- 
ernments has  been  expanded  to  include  ministries 
of  industry,  public  works  and  communications, 
public  health,  social  welfare,  and  education,  bu- 
reaus of  statistics,  laboratories  for  public  health, 
agriculture,  and  industrial  testing,  and  agricul- 
tural colleges  which  hardly  existed,  if  at  all,  25 
years  ago.  Fiscal  systems  have  been  modernized 
to  obtain  more  government  revenue  and  to  channel 
such  revenue  into  productive  development.  In 
recent  years  the  Arab  states,  Egypt,  Syria, 
Lebanon,  Iraq,  and  Jordan,  have  devoted  nearly 
one-half  of  their  total  central-government  ex- 
penditures to  economic  and  social  services,  as  com- 
pared with  one-third  for  defense  and  police.  Arab 
government  expenditures  on  education  alone  have 
increased  fivefold  in  the  last  15  years.  The  Arab 
states  are  now  at  the  threshold  of  the  takeoff  stage. 

Takeoff  Stage 

The  takeoff  stage  of  economic  growth  is  one  of 
tension  and  acute  problems.  Population  expands 
rapidly,  with  the  birth  rate  remaining  high  as  in 
the  past  and  the  death  rate  falling  as  new  tech- 
nology spreads  to  public  health.  More  people 
want  more  things  and  are  determined  to  get  more 
things.  The  rising  tide  of  expectation  of  the 
masses  becomes  a  dominant  force  in  the  takeoff 
stage. 

Nationalism  that  emerged  in  the  precondition 
stage  intensifies  in  the  takeoff  phase  when  the 
awakened  masses  want  to  improve  not  only  in- 
ternal conditions  but  also  the  position  of  their 
country  relative  to  the  more  developed  countries. 
In  the  takeoff  stage  resurgent  nationalism  and 
social  reform  march  hand  in  hand.  These  power- 
ful forces  may  alter  the  structure  of  the  traditional 
society  to  create  a  new  framework  that  will  en- 
courage more  rapid  economic  growth,  with  the 
benefits  spread  throughout  the  entire  population. 
But  there  is  always  danger  that  the  forces  of  na- 
tionalism and  social  reform  may  dissipate  them- 
selves in  unproductive  struggle  leading  to  a  new 
but  different  solidification  of  the  social  structure 
that  will  benefit  only  a  particular  segment  of  the 
population  (not  necessarily  the  old  elite)  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  majority  and  without  improving 
economic  and  social  conditions  for  the  masses. 

TVliat  particular  problems  face  the  Arab  states 
in  the  takeoff  phase  of  economic  growth?  The 
Arab  states  are  confronted  with  a  rapidly  expand- 


ing population  insistent  upon  better  living  stand- 
ards. The  Arab  states — United  Aral)  Republic, 
Jordan,  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia,  Sudan,  Libya, 
and  Kuwait — have  a  population  of  50  million  that 
is  increasing  at  2  percent  net  per  year.  This  means 
that  within  another  20  years  there  will  be  an  addi- 
tional 25  million  people  to  feed,  shelter,  clothe, 
and  educate.  The  only  way  in  which  living  stand- 
ards can  be  raised  for  this  expanding  population 
is  to  increase  production  faster  than  population. 
Thus,  the  Arab  states  are  faced  with  an  over- 
whelming need  to  accelerate  their  economic  de- 
velopment. This  requires  heavy  new  capital  in- 
vestment. Economic  historians  estimate  that,  to 
achieve  the  desired  rate  of  economic  growth  in  the 
takeoff  period,  new  capital  investment  must  reach 
15  or  20  percent  of  the  total  national  income.  In 
the  traditional  stage  new  capital  investment  sel- 
dom exceeds  5  percent  of  total  national  income. 

Not  only  must  economic  development  be  speeded 
up,  but  the  increased  output  must  be  passed  on  to 
the  masses  if  the  Arab  states  are  to  pass  success- 
fully through  the  takeoff  stage  into  full  economic 
maturity  with  higher  real  income  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  population.  This  crucial  fact 
should  be  kept  in  mind  by  all  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  planning  economic  development  in 
the  Arab  world. 

Guidelines  for  Planning  Economic  Development 

How  can  the  great  human  and  material  resources 
of  the  Middle  East  be  brought  to  bear  more  fully 
upon  this  problem  ?  "VVliat  are  the  planning  guide- 
lines that  will  encourage  more  rapid  economic 
growth,  with  the  benefits  spread  throughout  all 
classes  of  society  ? 

The  first  guideline,  I  believe,  should  be  to  em- 
phasize agricultural  expansion.  This  would  have 
two  major  economic  effects.  It  would  provide 
more  food  for  local  people,  many  of  whom  live  on 
less  than  2,000  calories  per  day.  It  would  enable 
the  Middle  East  countries  that  are  net  food  im- 
porters— Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia,  Lebanon,  Jordan, 
and  Libya — to  reduce  their  imports  of  foodstuffs, 
thereby  releasing  foreign  exchange  for  the  im- 
portation of  heavy  equipment  and  materials 
needed  in  their  major  economic  development 
projects. 

Three-fourths  of  the  Middle  East  people  make 
their  living  from  agriculture — yet  the  area  of 
cropped  land  is  small  relative  to  population.     The 
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land-man  ratio — that  is,  the  ratio  of  annually 
cropped  land  to  total  population  of  the  country — 
is  very  low,  i.  e.,  only  .3  to  1.0  acre  per  person  in  the 
various  countries  as  compared  with  2.3  acres  per 
person  in  the  United  States.  The  area  of  culti- 
vated land  should  be  expanded,  and  this  means 
irrigation  since  most  of  the  available  rainfed  land 
is  already  in  use.  Water  resources  are  available 
if  utilized.  At  present,  50  percent  of  the  Nile 
Eiver  waters,  75  percent  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates 
water,  and  over  90  percent  of  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan,  Orontes,  and  Litani  Rivers  flow  wasted 
into  the  sea.  Engineering  plans  have  been  made 
by  the  Arab  governments  to  harness  these  waters 
and  some  projects  are  already  being  carried  out, 
but,  until  these  irrigation  plans  are  implemented 
on  a  large  scale  (at  large  capital  cost),  it  will  be 
difficult  to  bring  about  a  major  expansion  in  agri- 
cultural production  in  the  Arab  Middle  East. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  improve  agricultural 
production  techniques,  and  these  should  be  en- 
couraged. As  a  result  of  such  measures,  accom- 
panied by  an  expansion  in  cultivated  acreage,  the 
total  food  production  in  the  Near  East  was  52 
percent  higher  and  per  capita  food  production  8 
percent  higher  in  1956-57  than  the  4-year  prewar 
average,  according  to  the  FAO  State  of  Food  and 
Agriculture,  1951?  Among  the  desirable  steps 
are  land  tenure  reform  so  the  cultivators  will  have 
a  greater  stake  in  increasing  output  which  will 
belong  to  them  rather  than  to  the  landlords. 
Egypt  has  already  made  great  strides  under  its 
land-reform  law  of  1952.  Village  aid  programs, 
emphasizing  health,  educational,  agricultural,  and 
vocational  services  for  the  fellaliin,  increase  agri- 
cultural production  and  benefit  the  masses.  The 
Iraqi  miri  sirf  program,  the  Egyptian  rural  vil- 
lage centers,  and  the  Musa  Bey  Alami  project  in 
Jordan  are  examples  of  such  constructive  pro- 
grams. Agricultural  experimentation  and  demon- 
stration farms,  including  agricultural  extension 
services  to  bring  knowledge  of  the  new  techniques 
to  the  fellahin,  should  have  high  priority  in  all 
long-range  development  programs.  Such  farms 
have  been  started  in  Lebanon,  Syria,  Iraq,  Jordan, 
Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Sudan. 

A  second  guideline  would  be  to  expand  industry 
so  as  to  give  the  Near  East  countries  a  better  bal- 
anced economy.  One-crop  exporting  countries 
are  usually  too  highly  dependent  upon  world  mar- 

'  U.N.  doc.  E/3105/Add.  5. 
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kets  for  a  single  crop  to  achieve  stability  in  either 
their  balance  of  payments,  their  government  budg- 
ets, or  their  general  internal  economy.  Among 
local  industries  that  might  be  encouraged  are  those 
based  upon  the  processing  of  local  raw  materials, 
e.  g.  food  processing  and  textiles,  and  those  where 
transportation  costs  give  local  producers  a  com- 
petitive advantage,  e.  g.  cement,  brick,  concrete 
pipe,  etc.  Local  petroleum  will  provide  a  cheap 
source  of  power  for  such  industries.  The  expan- 
sion of  local  industry  would  be  facilitated  by  the 
reduction  of  intraregional  trade  barriers.  The 
Arab  states  have  already  made  considerable  prog- 
ress since  1953  in  reducing  intraregional  trade 
barriers,  especially  in  agricultural  products  but 
less  so  in  industrial  products.  The  U.N.  reports 
that  only  one-seventh  of  the  Near  East  countries 
trade  is  intraregional,  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade 
being  with  Western  Europe. 

The  tliird  guideline  would  emphasize  education 
in  general  and  agricultural  and  vocational  train- 
ing in  particular,  since  implementation  of  the 
large  agricultural  and  industrial  development  pro- 
grams depends  upon  the  availability  of  skilled 
labor,  agricultural  experts,  and  engineers.  En- 
gineering schools  such  as  that  at  Aleppo  in  Syria, 
agricultural  colleges  such  as  that  at  Abu  Ghrayib 
in  Iraq,  vocational  trade  schools  such  as  those  at 
Amman  and  Kalandia  in  Jordan,  and  engineering 
and  agricultural  schools  such  as  those  in  Egypt  are 
already  turning  out  a  growing  supply  of  trained 
experts.  But  the  total  number  is  still  small  rela- 
tive to  needs.  An  UNRWA  [United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Works  Agency]  survey  of  1954  *  reported 
that  per  thousand  population  there  were  only  one- 
tenth  as  many  students  in  vocational,  trade,  and 
agricultural  schools  of  the  secondary  and  elemen- 
tary level  in  the  Arab  Near  East  as  in  the  United 
States  or  Western  Europe.  The  disparity  is  even 
more  marked  in  agricultural  and  engineering 
training  at  the  university  level.  These  facts  are 
pointed  out  to  emphasize  why  the  Arab  states  have 
wisely  accorded,  and  should  continue  to  accord, 
high  priority  to  agricultural  and  engineering 
training. 

The  fourth  guideline  relates  to  the  need  for 
capital.  The  development  programs  mentioned 
above,  particularly  those  of  an  infrastructure 
nature  such  as  highways,  irrigation  systems,  pub- 
lic utilities,  educational  installations,  etc.,  require 


*  U.N.  doc.  A/2717/Rev.  1. 
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huge  amounts  of  capital.  The  United  Nations 
Economic  Development  in  the  Middle  East,  1956- 
57  noted  that,  except  for  Iraq,  all  of  the  Arab 
Near  East  countries  are  short  of  development 
capital.  This  report  stated,  with  respect  to  the 
Middle  East : 

Expanding:  national  expenditures,  public  and  private, 
for  practically  all  the  countries  of  the  region,  seem  to  have 
outstripped  resources  available  from  domestic  sources.  .  .  . 
The  pressure  on  domestic  resources — with  the  consequent 
dependence  of  the  region  on  foreign  sources  of  finance — 
has  arisen  not  only  as  a  result  of  conscious  collective 
efforts  for  economic  and  social  development  and  for  de- 
fence, but  also  because  of  a  comparatively  rapid  popula- 
tion growth  in  practically  all  the  countries  of  the  region. 

^  The  Middle  East  oil  industry  has  provided  con- 

siderable capital  that  has  been  used,  in  greater  or 
lesser  degree  in  the  different  countries,  for  develop- 
mental purposes.  Iraq  is  an  example  of  a  country 
that  has  used  70  percent  of  its  total  oil  revenue  for 
economic  development.  Direct  royalties  and  tax 
payments  by  the  oil-producing  companies  to  the 
Arab  governments  where  the  oil  is  located  rose 
from  $141  million  in  1950  to  $507  million  in  1953 
to  $844  million  in  1957.= 

In  addition,  substantial  payments  were  made 
by  the  producing  companies  to  the  oil-transit  coun- 

'  tries,  namely :  the  United  Arab  Republic  as  tolls 
for  oil  tankers  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal 
(two-thirds  of  the  total  traffic  through  the  canal 
in  both  directions  being  oil  tankers)  ;  to  the  Syrian 
province  of  the  U.A.R.,  Lebanon,  and  Jordan,  as 
transit  fees  for  the  pipelines  passing  through  these 
countries.  The  oil  companies  also  provide  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  foreign  exchange  to  both  oil- 
producing  and  oil-transit  countries  of  the  Arab 
Near  East  through  the  local  purchase  of  labor, 
supplies,  and  services.  Thus  the  oil  industry  is  of 
major  significance  in  future  Middle  East  economic 
development.  The  only  area  of  the  world  that 
can  absorb  and  thus  maintain  this  tremendous  flow 
of  Middle  East  oil  is  Western  Europe,  since  the 
Americas,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  Southeast  Asia  have 
their  own  oil  production. 

However,  as  the  United  Nations  report  pointed 
out,  the  Arab  states  (except  Iraq),  even  with  their 
oil  income,  are  short  of  capital  to  accelerate  eco- 
nomic development  at  a  rate  where  production  will 


'  Includes  in  1957 :  Saudi  Arabia  $328  million ;  Kuwait 
$305  million ;  Iraq  $1,39  million ;  Qatar  $55  million ; 
Bahrein  $10  million;  and  the  Neutral  Zone  $7  million. 
[Footnote  in  original.] 


outstrip  the  population  increase.  In  this  con- 
nection. President  Eisenhower  made  certain  pro- 
posals before  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  Au- 
gust 13,  1958,  that  might  make  more  development 
capital  available  to  the  Arab  coimtries.*  He  pro- 
posed : 

That  consultations  be  immediately  undertaken  by  the 
Secretary-General  [of  the  U.N.]  with  the  Arab  nations 
of  the  Near  East  to  ascertain  whether  an  agreement  can 
be  reached  to  establish  an  Arab  development  institution 
on  a  regional  basis  .  .  .  which  would  attract  interna- 
tional capital,  both  public  and  private. 

Should  the  Arab  states  agree  on  the  usefulness  of  such 
a  soundly  organized  regional  institution,  and  should  they 
be  prepared  to  support  it  with  their  own  resources,  the 
United  States  would  also  be  prepared  to  support  it. 

The  institution  would  be  set  up  to  provide  loans  to  the 
Arab  states  as  well  as  the  technical  assistance  required 
in  the  formulation  of  development  projects. 

The  institution  should  be  governed  by  the  Arab  states 
themselves. 

It  would  be  premature  to  predict  the  outcome 
of  these  proposals.  But  one  step  which  may  have 
far-reaching  significance  has  already  been  taken. 
Ten  Arab  states  have  formulated  their  own  reso- 
lution relative  to  the  current  Middle  East  situa- 
tion,' which  inter  alia. 

Invites  the  Secretary-General  to  continue  his  studies 
now  under  way  and  in  this  context  to  consult  as  appro- 
priate with  the  Arab  countries  of  the  Near  East  with  a 
view  to  possible  assistance  regarding  an  Arab  develop- 
ment institution  designed  to  further  economic  growth  in 
these  countries. 

This  resolution  was  passed  at  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  80  to  0  on 
August  21,  1958. 

Conclusions 

The  Arab  states  are  now  entering  the  takeoff 
phase  of  economic  growth. 

This  stage  is  one  of  acute  tensions  and  problems 
when  there  is  an  overwhelming  urge  among  the 
people  for  rapid  economic  development  to  improve 
general  living  conditions. 

The  capacity  of  the  Arab  states  to  evolve 
through  the  takeoff  into  the  full  economic  ma- 
turity will  depend  upon  their  ability  to  accelerate 
production  faster  than  population  and  to  conduct 
the  process  so  as  to  benefit  not  simply  one  segment 
of  the  population  but  the  majority  of  the  people. 


'  Bulletin  of  Sept.  1, 1958,  p.  337. 

'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  15, 1958,  p.  411. 
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The  guidelines  for  a  constructive  development 
program,  include : 

1.  Expansion  of  agriculture,  by  increasing  the 
irrigated  area  and  adopting  improved  production 
techniques ; 

2.  Expansion  of  local  industry,  particularly 
those  based  upon  the  processing  of  local  raw  mate- 
rials, to  achieve  a  better  balanced  economy ; 

3.  Expansion  of  education,  particularly  agri- 
cultural and  vocational  training,  to  provide  the 
skilled  experts  needed  in  the  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial development ; 

4.  Establishment  of  a  financial  institution  that 
will  obtain,  from  internal  and  external  sources,  the 
development  capital  needed  to  implement  these  de- 
velopment programs. 

The  evidence  indicates  that  serious  consideration 
is  being  given  to  all  of  these  points  in  the  Arab 
world  today. 

The  concluding  thought  that  I  would  leave  with 
the  Organization  of  Arab  Students  in  the  United 
States — you  who  will  be  leaders  in  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  your  respective  coun- 
tries— is  this.  The  question  that  ought  to  be  asked 
regarding  each  developmental  activity  is  whether 
or  not  it  will  really  improve  economic  and  social 
conditions  for  the  majority  of  the  people  or 
whether  it  only  appears  to  do  so.  This  is  the 
pragmatic  standard  against  which  all  develop- 
mental activity  should  be  measured  if  the  Arab 
world  is  to  realize  its  full  economic  potential  in 
the  years  ahead. 

U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

ECAFE  Working  Party  on  Economic  Development 
and  Planning 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
28  (press  release  500)  the  designation  of  Kichard 
M.  Alt,  Director  of  Eesearch  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.,  as  the  U.S.  delegate  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Working  Party  on  Economic  Development  and 
Planning  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia 
and  the  Far  East  to  be  held  in  Bangkok  Septem- 
ber 2-13, 1958. 

This  meeting  will  bring  together  economic  ex- 
perts to  consider  the  problem  of  industrialization 
and  economic  development  of  the  member  coun- 


tries located  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  The  meet- 
ing will  consider,  among  other  subjects:  (1)  gov- 
ernment policies  and  measures  for  promoting 
industrialization  within  the  frame  of  national  eco- 
nomic development  plans;  (2)  criteria  for  select- 
ing particular  industries  for  establishment  or 
expansion,  including  the  consideration  given  to 
economic  balance  and  to  international  division  of 
labor;  (3)  problems  and  experiences  relating  to 
the  scale  of  industrial  production  and  to  the  choice 
of  labor-incentive  or  capital-incentive  processes. 


TREATY  l^SFORIV!ATION 


U.S.    and    Denmark   Sign    Agreement 
on  Compensation  for  Ships 

Press  release  498  dated  August  28 

The  United  States  and  Denmark  on  August  28 
concluded  an  agreement  regarding  the  i-emaining 
claims  for  compensation  for  40  Danish  ships  req- 
uisitioned by  the  United  States  in  1941  and  used 
during  World  War  II.  The  agreement  was  by  * 
exchange  of  notes  providing  for  payment  by  the 
U.S.  Government  to  the  Danish  Government  of 
$5,296,302.  Henrik  de  Kauffmann,  the  Ambas- 
sador of  Denmark,  signed  on  behalf  of  his  Gov- 
ernment. Christian  A.  Herter,  Acting  Secretary 
of  State,  signed  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Government 
and  made  the  following  statement : 

I  am  indeed  pleased  that  we  today  have  concluded  an 
agreement  finally  resolving  the  questions  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Denmark  regard- 
ing compensation  for  the  Danish  ships  requisitioned  by  ^ 
the  United  States  in  1941.  I  have  been  able  to  sign  this 
agreement  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  because  of  the 
action  of  this  Congress  in  approving  these  terms  of  settle- 
ment.' In  view  particularly  of  the  long  and  complicated 
history  of  this  matter,  I  am  gratified  that  the  efforts  of 
all  who  have  worked  for  its  solution  have  had  this  happy 
result. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  you,  Mr.  Ambassador, 
should  have  participated  in  the  conclusion  of  this  agree- 
ment,    you  concurred  in  the  taking  of  the  ships  in  1941 


'  For  a  statement  made  by  President  Eisenhower  on 
approving  the  legislation  authorizing  payment  to  Den- 
mark, see  Bulletin  of  June  23,  1958,  p.  1055 ;  for  a  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Herter  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  on  May  21,  1957,  see  ibid.,  June  24,  1957, 
p.  1020. 
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and  have  since  worked  continuously  to  hring  about  a 
definitive  solution  to  the  problem  of  coniiiensation. 

Together  we  have  today  forged  another  link  in  the 
strong  chain  of  United  States-Danish  cooiieration  and 
friendship. 

I  take  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Ambassador,  in  handing  you 
this  check  pursuant  to  the  agreement  we  have  just  con- 
cluded. 

The  piiyment  of  $5,296,302  pursuant  to  this 
agreement  is  for  tlie  purpose  of  bringing  compen- 
sation for  these  Danish  ships  into  line  with  com- 
pensation received  bj'  American  owners.  The  ne- 
cessity for  sucli  a  payment  arose  from  tlie 
following  succession  of  circumstances : 

Verbal  arrangements  for  the  taking  of  the  ves- 
sels were  made  in  1941  by  representatives  of  the 

'  Department  of  State  and  the  Danish  Minister 
(now  Ambassador).  The  United  States  was  not 
at  war  at  the  time  and  it  was  considered  that  the 
concurrence  of  the  Danish  Minister  should  be  ob- 
tained. The  Minister  concurred  despite  the  con- 
trary instructions  of  the  Government  of  occupied 
Denmarlf. 

The  verbal  arrangements  regarding  the  ships 
were  not  reduced  to  writing.  It  has  been  con- 
firmed, however,  in  the  official  records,  primarily 
the  records  of  the  Congress,  that  an  oral  under- 

k  standing  was  reached  wliereby  the  United  States 
for  the  taking  and  use  of  the  vessels  would  pay 
compensation  equivalent  to  that  which  American 
owners  would  be  entitled  to  for  American  vessels 
taken  for  use.  Such  compensation  would  have  in- 
cluded charter  hire  for  the  vessels  while  in  pos- 
session and  use  by  the  United  States  and  compen- 
sation for  title  values  of  those  vessels  which  were 
lost. 

The  owners  of  the  ships,  through  negotiated 
settlement  contracts  made  in  1946  and  two  series 

I  of  suits  before  the  Court  of  Claims  ending  in  1952 
and  1956  respectively,  obtained  considerable  com- 
pensation. This,  however,  fell  short  of  the 
amount  arrived  at  by  applying  the  equal  treat- 
ment-use compensation  formula  of  the  original 
understanding. 

The  Government  of  Denmark,  upon  the  failure 
of  the  owners  to  obtain  satisfaction  through  the 
above  local  remedies,  requested  additional  pay- 
ment pursuant  to  the  original  understanding.  It 
indicated  that  it  would  accept  payment  of  $5.3  mil- 

'  lion  as  full  and  final  settlement  of  the  matter.  The 
$5.3  million  was  arrived  at  by  deducting  the 
amount  already  paid  the  owners  ($35.4  million) 


from  the  total  amount  ($40.7  million)  that  they 
would  be  entitled  to  on  equal  treatment-use  com- 
pensation basis.  This  remainder  is  the  amount 
provided  in  the  agreement. 

Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Atomic  Energy 

Statute    of    the    International    Atomic    Energy    Agency. 
Done   at   New   York   October  26,   1956.     Entered   into 
force  July  29,  1957.     TIAS  3873. 
Ratification  deposited:  Philippines,  September  2,  1958. 

BILATERAL 

European  Atomic  Energy  Community 

Agreement  relating  to  programs  for  advancement  of  the 
peaceful    applications    of    atomic    energy.      Signed    at 
Brussels  May  29  and  at  Washington  June  18,  1958. 
Entered  into  force:  August  27,  1958    (date  on  which 
each  party  received  from  the  other  written  notitica- 
tion   that   it   has  complied  with   statutory  and  con- 
stitutional requirements). 

France 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  relating  to  the  loan 
of  the  small  aircraft  carrier  Belleau  Wood  to  France 
(TIAS  2907,  3.''>09)  by  providing  for  an  extension  of 
such  loan  to  June  30,  19G0.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Washington  August  22  and  26,  1958.  Entered 
into  force  August  26,  1958. 

Norway 

Agreement  amending  annex  C  of  the  mutual  defense 
assistance  agreement  of  January  27,  19.50  (TIAS  2016). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Oslo  July  25  and 
August  16,  1958.     Entered  into  force  August  16,  1958. 

Panama 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  August  5,  1957, 
authorizing  inspection  by  Panamanian  nautical  inspec- 
tors of  vessels  of  Panamanian  registry  in  the  Canal 
Zone  (TIAS  3893).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Panama  August  5  and  16,  1958.  Entered  into  force 
August  16,  1958. 

Peru 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
'^ment  of  May  2,  1957  (TIAS  3827).  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Lima  August  15  and  22,  1958.  En- 
tered into  force  August  22,  1958. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


State  Department  Establishes 
Bureau  of  African  Affairs 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
20  (press  release  478)  tlie  establishment  of  a  Bu- 
reau of  African  Affairs.     The  bureau   will   be 
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headed  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  pursuant  to  authoriz- 
ing legislation  recently  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

The  new  bureau  includes  the  Office  of  Northern 
African  Affairs  and  the  Office  of  Middle  and 
Southern  African  Affairs,  both  of  which  have  been 
transferred  from  the  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern, 
South  Asian  and  African  Affairs. 

The  former  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern,  South 
Asian  and  African  Affairs  now  becomes  the  Bu- 
reau of  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs, 
under  Assistant  Secretary  William  M.  Eountree. 

The  Bureau  of  African  Affairs  is  delegated  re- 
sponsibility for  the  general  conduct  of  foreign  re- 
lations with  the  continent  of  Africa,  except  for 
Algeria,  which  continues  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bureau  of  European  Affairs,  and  Egypt 
and  the  Sudan,  which  remain  with  the  Bureau  of 
Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs. 

Creation  of  the  new  bureau  constitutes  recogni- 
tion of  the  greatly  increasing  importance  of  the 
African  Continent,  which  has  experienced  the 
birth  of  four  new  independent  states  since  Janu- 
ary 1, 1956.  It  is  also  responsive  to  a  general  con- 
sensus that  a  separate  Bureau  of  African  Affairs 
is  vital  to  the  efficient  conduct  of  our  relations  with 
that  continent.  The  action  was  made  possible  by 
the  decision  of  Congress  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  additional  position  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary and  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds. 

The  evolution  of  the  handling  of  African  af- 
fairs within  the  Department  of  State  has  paral- 
leled the  political,  economic,  and  social  advance- 
ment of  Africa.  Until  the  last  war,  all  of  Africa 
except  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Liberia  was  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Bureau  of  European  Affairs. 

In  1943  a  separate  Office  of  African  Affairs  was 
organized  within  the  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern, 
South  Asian  and  African  Affairs  with  respon- 
sibility for  most  of  the  continent  of  Africa. 

The  trend  toward  a  more  imified  approach  to 
Africa  advanced  another  step  late  in  1955  when 
it  was  decided  to  transfer  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering our  relations  with  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  and  Madagascar  from  the  Bureau  of  Eu- 
ropean Affairs  to  the  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern, 
South  Asian  and  African  Affairs. 

In  September  1956  the  Department  of  State 
created  the  position  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  African  Affairs  within  the  Bureau  of 
Near  Eastern,  South  Asian  and  African  Affairs 
and  under  him  two  offices,  the  Office  of  Northern 
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African  Affairs  and  the  Office  of  Southern  Afri- 
can Affairs.^ 

The  new  bureau  will  be  concerned  with  U.S. 
relations  with  an  area  comprising  approximately 
50  different  political  entities:  independent  coun- 
tries, trust  territories,  and  dependencies.  The 
area  involved  has  a  total  population  of  about  200 
million.  At  present  the  United  States  maintains 
7  embassies,  11  consulates  general,  and  9  con- 
sulates in  this  area.  Four  of  the  consular  posts 
were  opened  during  the  last  fiscal  year ;  six  more 
will  be  opened  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  political  entities  for  which  the  new  Bureau 
of  African  Affairs  will  be  responsible  include : 

Office  of  Northern  African  Affairs: 

Morocco,  Tunisia,  Libya,  Ethiopia,  French  Somaliland, 
British  Somaliland,  Somalia,  and  Spanish  Sahara  (Rio  de 
Oro). 

Office  of  Middle  and  Southern  African  Affairs: 

Zanzibar,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Tanganyika,  Federation  of 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Mozambique,  Madagascar, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  South  West  Africa,  Bechuanaland, 
Basutoland,  Swaziland,  Angola,  Belgian  Congo,  Ruanda- 
Urundi,  French  Equatorial  Africa,  Cameroun,  Rio  Muni, 
Nigeria,  British  Cameroons,  Ghana,  Togo,  Liberia,  Sierra 
Leone,  Portuguese  Guinea,  Spanish  Guinea,  French  West 
Africa,  Gambia,  and  oft-lying  islands  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  Oceans. 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  August  23  confirmed  Joseph  0.  Satter- 
thwaite  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
479  dated  August  20.) 

Designations 

James  K.  Penfield  to  be  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
African  Affairs,  effective  September  21.  (For  biographic 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  495  dated 
August  26.) 

Joseph  Palmer  2d  to  be  Consul  General,  with  personal 
rank  of  Minister,  at  Salisbury,  the  Federation  of  Rho- 
desia and  Nyasaland,  effective  September  21.  (For  bio- 
graphic details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  494 
dated  August  26.) 


Opening  of  Consulate  at  Peshawar,  Pai<istan 

A  new  consulate  at  Peshawar,  Pakistan,  was  opened  to 
the  public  on  August  6.  The  supervisory  post  for  Pesha- 
war is  the  Consulate  General  at  Lahore,  Pakistan.  Gor- 
don D.  King  is  the  principal  officer  at  the  post. 


'  BiTLLETiN  of  Sept.  24, 1956,  p.  497. 
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Communist  Threat  to  Peace  in  Taiwan  Area 


Repott  hy  President  Eisenhower  ^ 


My  friends:  Tonight  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  tlie  situation,  dangerous  to  peace,  -which  has 
developed  in  the  Formosa  Straits  in  the  Far  East. 
My  purpose  is  to  give  you  its  basic  facts  and  then 
my  conclusions  as  to  our  Nation's  proper  couree 
of  action. 

To  begin,  let  us  remember  that  traditionally  this 
country  and  its  Government  have  always  been 
passionately  devoted  to  peace  with  honor,  as  they 
are  now.  We  shall  never  resort  to  force  in  settle- 
ment of  differences  except  when  compelled  to  do 
so  to  defend  against  aggression  and  to  px'otect  our 
vital  interests. 

This  means  that,  in  our  view,  negotiations  and 
conciliation  should  never  be  abandoned  in  fa- 
vor of  force  and  strife.  While  we  shall  never 
timidly  retreat  before  the  threat  of  armed  ag- 
gression, we  would  welcome  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances negotiations  that  could  have  a  fruit- 
ful result  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  Formosa 
area  and  reaching  a  solution  that  could  be  accept- 
able to  all  parties  concerned,  including,  of  course, 
our  ally,  the  Republic  of  China. 

Bombardment  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu 

On  the  morning  of  August  23d  the  Chinese 
Commimists  opened  a  severe  bombardment  of 
Quemoy,  an  island  in  the  Formosa  Straits  off  the 
China  coast.  Another  island  in  the  same  area, 
Matsu,  was  also  attacked.  These  two  islands  have 
always  been  a  part  of  Free  China — never  under 
Communist  control. 

This  bombardment  of  Quemoy  has  been  going 
on  almost  continuously  ever  since.    Also,  Chinese 


Communists  have  been  using  their  naval  craft  to 
try  to  break  up  the  supplying  of  Quemoy  with  its 
125,000  people.  Their  normal  source  of  supply  is 
by  sea  from  Formosa,  where  the  Government  of 
Free  China  is  now  located. 

Chinese  Communists  say  that  they  will  capture 
Quemoy.  So  far  they  have  not  actually  attempted 
a  landing,  but  their  bombardment  has  caused 
great  damage.  Over  1,000  people  have  been  killed 
or  wounded.    In  large  part  these  are  civilians. 

This  is  a  tragic  affair.  It  is  shocking  that  in 
this  day  and  age  naked  force  should  be  used  for 
such  aggressive  purposes. 

But  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  have  acted  in  this  way. 

In  1950  they  attacked  and  tried  to  conquer  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  At  that  time  President  Tru- 
man announced  the  intention  of  j^rotecting  For- 
mosa, the  principal  area  still  held  by  Free  China, 
because  of  the  belief  that  Formosa's  safety  was 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world.  Our  Government  has  adhered  firmly 
ever  since  1950  to  that  policy. 

In  1953  and  1954  the  Chinese  Communists  took 
an  active  part  in  the  war  in  Indochina  against 
Viet-Nam. 

In  the  fall  of  1954  they  attacked  Quemoy  and 
Matsu,  the  same  two  islands  they  are  attacking 
now.  They  broke  off  that  attack  when,  in  Janu- 
ary 1955,  the  Congress  and  I  agreed  that  we 
should  firmly  support  Free  China.^ 

Since  then,  for  about  4  years,  Chinese  Com- 
munists have  not  used  force  for  aggressive  pur- 
poses.   We  have  achieved  an  armistice  in  Korea 


'  Made  to  the  American  people  over  radio  and  television 
from  the  White  House  on  Sept.  11. 


'  For  bacljground  and  test  of  the  joint  resolution  on 
the  defense  of  Formosa,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  7,  1955, 
p.  211. 
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which  stopped  the  lighting  there  in  1953.  There 
is  a  1954  armistice  in  Viet-Nara;  and  since  1955 
there  has  been  quiet  in  the  Formosa  Straits  area. 
We  liad  hoped  that  the  Chinese  Communists  were 
becoming  peaceful — but  it  seems  not. 

So  the  world  is  again  faced  with  the  problem 
of  armed  aggression.  Powerful  dictatorships  are 
attacking  an  exposed,  but  free,  area. 

What  should  we  do  ? 

Shall  we  take  the  position  that,  submitting  to 
threat,  it  is  better  to  surrender  pieces  of  free 
territory  in  tlie  hope  that  this  will  satisfy  the 
appetite  of  the  aggressor  and  we  shall  have  peace  ? 

Do  we  not  still  remember  that  the  name  of 
"Munich"  symbolizes  a  vain  liope  of  appeasing 
dictators  ? 

At  that  time  the  policy  of  apj^easement  was 
tried,  and  it  failed.  Prior  to  the  Second  World 
War,  Mussolini  seized  Ethiopia.  In  the  Far 
Bast  Japanese  warlords  were  grabbing  Man- 
churia by  force.  Hitler  sent  his  armed  forces 
into  the  Ehineland  in  violation  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty.  Then  he  annexed  little  Austria.  When 
he  got  away  with  that,  he  next  turned  to  Czecho- 
slovakia and  began  taking  it  bit  by  bit. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  attacks  on  freedom  by 
the  dictators,  the  powerful  democracies  stood 
aside.  It  seemed  that  Ethiopia  and  Man- 
churia were  too  far  away  and  too  unimportant 
to  fight  about.  In  Europe  appeasement  was 
looked  upon  as  the  way  to  peace.  The  democ- 
racies felt  that,  if  they  tried  to  stop  what  was 
going  on,  that  would  mean  war.  But,  because  of 
these  repeated  retreats,  war  came  just  the  same. 

If  the  democracies  had  stood  firm  at  the  begin- 
ning, almost  surely  there  would  have  been  no 
World  War.  Instead  they  gave  such  an  appear- 
ance of  weakness  and  timidity  that  aggressive 
rulere  were  encouraged  to  overrun  one  country 
after  another.  In  the  end  the  democracies  saw 
that  their  very  survival  was  at  stake.  They  had 
no  alternative  but  to  turn  and  fight  in  what  proved 
to  be  the  most  terrible  war  that  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

I  know  something  about  that  war,  and  I  never 
want  to  see  that  history  repeated.  But,  my  fellow 
Americans,  it  certainly  can  be  repeated  if  the 
peace-loving  democratic  nations  again  fearfully 
practice  a  policy  of  standing  idly  by  while  big 
aggressors  use  armed  force  to  conquer  the  small 
and  weak. 


Let  us  suppose  that  the  Chinese  Commimists 
conquer  Quemoy.  Would  that  be  the  end  of  the 
story?  We  know  that  it  would  not  be  the  end 
of  the  story.  History  teaches  that,  when  powerful 
despots  can  gain  something  through  aggression, 
they  try,  by  the  same  methods,  to  gain  more  and 
more  and  more. 

Also,  we  have  more  to  guide  us  than  the  teach- 
ings of  history.  We  have  the  statements,  the 
boastings,  of  the  Chinese  Communists  themselves. 
They  frankly  say  that  their  present  military 
effort  is  part  of  a  program  to  conquer  Formosa. 

It  is  as  certain  as  can  be  that  the  shooting 
which  the  Chinese  Communists  started  on  August 
23d  had  as  its  purpose  not  just  the  taking  of  the 
island  of  Quemoy.  It  is  part  of  what  is  indeed 
an  ambitious  plan  of  armed  conquest. 

This  plan  would  liquidate  all  of  the  free- world 
positions  in  the  Western  Pacific  area  and  bring 
them  under  captive  governments  which  would  be 
hostile  to  the  United  States  and  the  free  world. 
Thus  the  Chinese  and  Kussian  Communists  woidd 
come  to  dominate  at  least  the  western  half  of  the 
now  friendly  Pacific  Ocean. 

So  aggression  by  ruthless  despots  again  im- 
poses a  clear  danger  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  free  world. 

In  this  effort  the  Chinese  Communists  and  the 
Soviet  Union  appear  to  be  working  hand  in  hand. 
Last  Monday  I  received  a  long  letter  on  this  sub- 
ject from  Prime  Minister  Khrushchev.^  He 
warned  the  United  States  against  helping  its  allies 
in  the  Western  Pacific.  He  said  that  we  should  not 
support  the  Republic  of  China  and  the  Republic 
of  Korea.  He  contended  tliat  we  should  desert 
them,  return  all  of  our  naval  forces  to  our  home 
bases,  and  leave  our  friends  in  the  Far  East  to 
face,  alone,  the  combined  military  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China. 

Does  Mr.  Khrushchev  think  that  we  have  so 
soon  forgotten  Korea  ? 

I  must  say  to  you  very  frankly  and  soberly,  my 
friends,  the  United  States  cannot  accept  the  re- 
sult that  the  Communists  seek.  Neither  can  we 
show,  now,  a  weakness  of  purpose — a  timidity — 
which  would  surely  lead  them  to  move  more  ag- 
gressively against  us  and  our  friends  in  the  West- 
ern Pacific  area. 


'  For  text  ot  the  Soviet  letter  and  the  President's  reply, 
see  p.  498. 
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If  the  Chinese  Communists  have  decided  to  risk 
a  war,  it  is  not  because  Quemoy  itself  is  so  vahiable 
to  tliem.  They  liave  been  getting  along  without 
Quemoy  ever  since  they  seized  the  China  mainland 
9  years  ago. 

If  they  have  now  decided  to  risk  a  war,  it  can 
only  be  because  they,  and  their  Soviet  allies,  have 
decided  to  find  out  whether  threatening  war  is  a 
policy  from  which  they  can  make  big  gains. 

If  that  is  their  decision,  then  a  Western  Pacific 
"Munich"  would  not  buy  us  peace  or  security.  It 
would  encourage  tlie  aggressors.  It  would  dismay 
our  friends  and  allies  there.  If  history  teaches 
anything,  appeasement  would  make  it  more  likely 
that  we  would  have  to  fight  a  major  war. 

Security  of  Western  Pacific  Vital  to  U.  S. 

Congress  has  made  clear  its  recognition  that 
the  security  of  the  Western  Pacific  is  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  tliat  we  should  be 
firm.  The  Senate  has  ratified,  by  overwhelming 
vote,  security  treaties  with  the  Kepublic  of  China 
covering  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores,  and  also 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  We  have  a  mutual  security 
treaty  with  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  which 
could  be  next  in  line  for  conquest  if  Formosa  fell 
'  into  hostile  hands.  These  treaties  commit  the 
United  States  to  the  defense  of  the  treaty  areas. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  joint  resolution  which  the 
Congress  passed  in  January  1955  dealing  spe- 
cifically with  Formosa  and  the  offshore  islands  of 
Free  China  in  the  Formosa  Straits. 

At  that  time  the  situation  was  similar  to  what 
it  is  today. 

Congress  then  voted  the  President  authority  to 
employ  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  for 
the  defense  not  only  of  Formosa  but  of  related 
*  positions,  such  as  Quemoy  and  Matsu,  if  I  be- 
lieved their  defense  to  be  appropriate  in  assuring 
tlie  defense  of  Formosa. 

I  might  add  that  the  mandate  from  the  Con- 
gress was  given  by  an  almost  unanimous  biparti- 
san vote. 

Today,  the  Chinese  Communists  announce,  re- 
peatedly and  officially,  that  their  military  opera- 
tions against  Quemoy  are  preliminary  to  attack 
on  Formosa.  So  it  is  clear  that  the  Formosa 
Straits  resolution  of  1955  applies  to  the  present 
situation. 

If  the  present  bombardment  and  harassment  of 
Quemoy  should  be  converted  into  a  major  assault. 


with  which  the  local  defenders  could  not  cope, 
then  we  would  be  compelled  to  face  precisely  the 
situation  that  Congress  visualized  in  1955. 

I  have  repeatedly  sought  to  make  clear  our  po- 
sition in  this  matter  so  that  there  would  not  be 
danger  of  Communist  miscalculation.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  on  September  4th  made  a  statement 
to  the  same  end.*  This  statement  could  not,  of 
course,  cover  every  contingency.  Indeed,  I  inter- 
pret the  joint  resolution  as  requiring  me  not  to 
make  absolute  advance  commitments  but  to  use 
my  judgment  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  time.  But  the  statement  did  carry  a  clear 
meaning  to  the  Chinese  Communists  and  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  will  be  no  retreat  in  the 
face  of  armed  aggression,  which  is  part  and  parcel 
of  a  continuing  program  of  using  armed  force  to 
conquer  new  regions. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States  can  be 
either  lured  or  frightened  into  appeasement.  I 
believe  that,  in  taking  the  position  of  opposing  ag- 
gression by  force,  I  am  taking  the  only  position 
which  is  consistent  with  the  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States  and,  indeed,  with  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Some  misguided  persons  have  said  that  Quemoy 
is  nothing  to  become  excited  about.  They  said  the 
same  about  South  Korea — about  Viet-Nam,  about 
Lebanon. 

Now  I  assure  you  that  no  American  boy  will  be 
asked  by  me  to  fight  pist  for  Quemoy.  But  those 
who  make  up  our  armed  forces — and  I  believe  the 
American  people  as  a  whole — do  stand  ready  to 
defend  the  principle  that  armed  force  shall  not  be 
used  for  aggressive  purposes. 

Upon  observance  of  that  principle  depends  a 
lasting  and  just  peace.  It  is  that  same  principle 
that  protects  the  Western  Pacific  free-world  posi- 
tions as  well  as  the  security  of  our  homeland.  If 
we  are  not  ready  to  defend  this  principle,  then 
indeed  tragedy  after  tragedy  would  befall  us. 

Prospect  for  Negotiation 

But  there  is  a  far  better  way  than  resort  to  force 
to  settle  these  differences,  and  there  is  some  hope 
that  such  a  better  way  may  be  followed. 

That  is  the  way  of  negotiation. 

That  way  is  open  and  prepared  because  in  1955 


'  BuLLETi:*  of  Sept.  22, 1958,  p.  445. 
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arrangements  were  made  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Chinese  Communists  that  an  am- 
bassador on  each  side  would  be  aiithorized  to  dis- 
cuss at  Geneva  certain  problems  of  common  con- 
cern. These  included  the  matter  of  release  of 
American  civilians  imprisoned  in  Communist 
China  and  sucli  questions  as  the  renunciation  of 
force  in  the  Formosa  area.  There  have  been  73 
meetings  since  Aiigust  1955. 

When  our  ambassador,  who  was  conducting 
these  negotiations,  was  recently  transferred  to  an- 
other post,  we  named  as  successor  Mr.  [Jacob  D.] 
Beam,  our  Ambassador  to  Poland.  The  Chinese 
Communists  were  notified  accordingly  the  latter 
part  of  July,  but  there  was  no  response. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  September  4th 
statement,  referred  to  these  Geneva  negotiations. 
Two  days  later,  Mr.  Chou  En-lai,  the  Premier  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  proposed  that 
these  talks  should  be  resumed  "in  the  interests  of 
peace."  This  was  followed  up  on  September  8th 
by  Mr.  Mao  Tse-tung,  the  Chairman  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  We  promptly  wel- 
comed this  prospect  and  instructed  our  Ambassa- 
dor at  Warsaw  to  be  ready  immediately  to  resimie 
these  talks.  We  expect  that  the  talks  will  begin 
upon  the  return  to  Warsaw  of  tlie  Chinese  Com- 
munist Ambassador,  who  has  been  in  Peij^ing. 

Perhaps  our  suggestion  may  be  bearing  fruit. 
We  devoutly  hope  so. 

Naturally,  the  United  States  will  adhere  to  the 
position  it  first  took  in  1955,  that  we  will  not  in 
these  talks  be  a  party  to  any  arrangements  which 
would  prejudice  rights  of  our  ally,  the  Republic 
of  China. 

We  know  by  hard  experiences  that  the  Chinese 
Communist  leaders  are  indeed  militant  and  ag- 
gressive. But  we  cannot  believe  that  they  would 
now  pei'sist  in  a  course  of  military  aggression 
which  would  threaten  world  peace,  with  all  that 
would  be  involved.  We  believe  that  diplomacy 
can  and  should  find  a  way  out.  There  are  meas- 
ures that  can  be  taken  to  assure  that  these  off- 
shore islands  will  not  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
peace.  We  believe  that  arrangements  are  urgently 
required  to  stop  gunfire  and  to  pave  the  way  to  a 
peaceful  solution. 

If  the  bilateral  talks  between  ambassadors  do 
not  fully  succeed,  there  is  still  the  hope  that  the 


United  Nations  could  exert  a  peaceful  influence 
on  the  situation. 

In  1955  the  hostilities  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists in  the  Formosa  area  were  brought  before  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council.  But  the  Chinese 
Communists  rejected  its  jurisdiction.^  They  said 
that  they  were  entitled  to  Formosa  and  the  off- 
shore islands  and  that,  if  they  used  armed  force 
to  get  them,  that  was  purely  a  "civil  war"  and 
that  the  United  Nations  had  no  right  to  concern 
itself. 

They  claimed  also  that  the  attack  by  the  Com- 
mimist  north  Koreans  on  south  Korea  was  "civil 
war"  and  that  the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
States  were  "aggressors"  because  they  helped 
south  Korea.  They  said  the  same  about  their  at- 
tack on  Viet-Nam. 

I  feel  sure  that  these  pretexts  will  never  de- 
ceive or  control  world  opinion.  The  fact  is  that 
Communist  Chinese  hostilities  in  the  Formosa 
Straits  area  do  endanger  world  peace.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  rulers,  however  aggressive  they 
may  be,  will  flout  efforts  to  find  a  peaceful  and 
honorable  solution,  whether  it  be  by  direct  nego- 
tiations or  through  the  United  Nations. 

My  friends,  we  are  confronted  with  a  serious 
situation.  But  it  is  typical  of  the  security  prob-  ^ 
lems  of  the  world  today.  Powerful  and  aggressive 
forces  are  constantly  probing,  now  here,  now  there, 
to  see  whether  the  free  world  is  weakening.  In 
the  face  of  this  there  are  no  easy  choices  available. 
It  is  misleading  for  anyone  to  imjily  that  there 
are. 

However,  the  present  situation,  though  serious, 
is  by  no  means  desperate  or  hopeless. 

There  is  not  going  to  be  any  appeasement. 

I  believe  that  there  is  not  going  to  be  any  war. 

But  there  must  be  sober  realization  by  the 
American  people  that  our  legitimate  purposes  are 
again  being  tested  by  those  who  threaten  peace 
and  freedom  everywhere. 

This  has  not  been  tlie  first  test  for  us  and  for 
the  free  world.  Probably  it  will  not  be  the  last. 
But  as  we  meet  each  test  with  courage  and  unity,  j 
we  contribute  to  the  safety  and  the  honor  of  our 
beloved  land — and  to  the  cause  of  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace. 


'Ibid.,  Feb.  14,  1955,  p.  251. 
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Secretary  Dulles'  News  Conference  of  September  9 


Press  release  524  dated  September  9 

Secretary  Dulles:  I  will  be  glad  to  receive  your 
questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretaiy,  the  Ar7ny  Chief  of  Informa- 
tion is  quoted  hy  the  Associated  Pj-ess  this  morn- 
ing as  having  said  that  tli-e  decision  to  aid  the 
Chinese  Nationalists  in  the  defense  of  Quernoy  and 
Matsu  icas  unanimous  on  the  part  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  This  ivould  appear  to  he  the  first 
official  statement  hy  a  Government  official  of  su^ch 
a  decision.   Is  that  correct? 

A.  That  it  is  the  first  such  statement  ? 

Q.  By  anyone  on  the  record. 

A.  "Well,  I  don't  quite  get  the  purport  of  your 
question. 

Q.  'Well,  the  purport  of  the  question  is,  has  the 
United  States  made  a  decision  to  help  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  defend  Quernoy  and  Matsu? 

A.  It  has  made  the  decision  reported  in  the 
statement  which  I  made  at  Newport  on  Septem- 
ber 4  with  the  authority  of  the  President.'  That 
is  tlie  only  such  decision  taken. 

Q.  But  in  that  statement,  as  I  recall  it,  you  said 
that  the  President  had  taken  no  decision. 

A.  I  think  that  the  statement  is  replete  with  de- 
cisions. There  was  no  definitive  decision  because, 
as  the  statement  pointed  out,  certain  of  tlie  facts 
could  not  be  known  in  advance  of  the  event.  But 
certainly  that  statement  was  a  significant  state- 
ment. It  has  been  so  interpreted,  at  least,  by  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  by  tlie  Soviet  Union. 
Certainly  they  see  significance  in  the  statement. 

Q.  Well,  if  the  United  States  has  taken  sttch  a 
decision,  v:hy  does  not  the  Government  say  so 
puhlicly  and  officially P 

A.  Because  the  President  has  not  taken  any  such 


decision.  There  was,  if  the  statement  is  correct 
that  you  quote  from — there  have  been  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  But,  under 
the  joint  resolution,^  it  is  not  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  who  have  the  authority  to  take  a  final  de- 
cision ;  it  is  the  President. 

Q.  Could  we  move  that  question  just  one  step 
closer  to  the  area,  Mr.  Secretary?  The  dispatches 
reporting  the  military  action  in  the  strait  yester- 
day, tohich  involved  the  hlowing  up  of  a  Na- 
tionalist ammunition  ship,  made  the  point  that 
the  escorting  American  vessels  withheld  their  fire. 
Can  you  tell  us  under  what  orders  the  American 
escort  vessels  are  maneuvering  in  the  strait  with 
regard  to  loithholding  their  fire  and  what  would 
happen  if  a  Chinese  Conwnunist  shell  hit  an 
American  ship? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  would  happen.  It 
would  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  circum- 
stances— whether  it  was  an  accidental  hit  or  if 
it  was  a  deliberate  hit.  If  it  was  a  deliberate 
assault  upon  an  American  vessel  in  what  we  re- 
gard as  the  high  seas,  then  there  would  presum- 
ably be  the  same  type  of  reaction  that  there  would 
be,  and  indeed  has  been,  when  there  have  been  at- 
tacks on  American  planes  in  the  international  air. 
If  it  is  judged  to  be  an  accidental  affair,  that 
would  be  another  matter  again. 

Q.  Well,  on  the  first  part,  if  it  was  a  deliberate 
assault — you  sort  of  left  the  hypothesis  up  in  the 
air — what  would  happen  if  it  was  a  deliberate 
assault? 

A.  I  imagine,  if  there  were  a  deliberate  attack 
upon  a  United  States  naval  craft  in  international 
waters,  that  it  would  reply  in  some  way. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  were  you  the  high  official  at 
Newport  the  other  day  who  interpreted  the  Presi- 
dents statement  after  it  was  released? 


'  Bulletin  of  Sept.  22,  1958,  p.  445. 
Sepfember  29,    1958 
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A.  I  had  what  was  supposed  to  be,  under  the 
rules  that  were  laid  down  when  I  had  the  meet- 
ing, a  background  conference  there.  I  realize  now 
that  you  cannot  always  have  a  "background" 
conference  with  compliance  with  the  rules. 

Q.  So  you  were  the  oificial,  sir? 

A.  I  was. 

Q^  Thank  you.,  sir. 

Meeting  of  Latin  American  Foreign  Ministers 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary.,  you  invited  the  20  Latin 
American  foreign  ministers  to  m,eet  here  on  Sep- 
tember 23  and  2^.  Can  you  tell  us  what  you  hope 
will  come  out  of  that  conference,  what  you  hope 
it  will  achieve? 

A.  I  think  the  conference  will  jjrobably  deal 
with  several  matters  that  are  related  to  the  closer 
cooperation  of  the  American  Republics  in  terms, 
perhaps,  of  more  significant  and  frequent  meet- 
ings of  the  foreign  mmisters,  in  terms  of  the 
operation  which  has  been  initiated  by  President 
Kubitschek  and  called  "Operation  Pan-Ameri- 
ca," and  in  terms  of  the  decision  by  the  United 
States  to  be  willing  to  cooperate  with  a  regional 
financial  institution  for  the  Americas.'  I  imag- 
ine all  of  these  matters  and  perhaps  others  will  be 
discussed.  The  meeting  is  informal,  no  fixed 
agenda,  no  desire  to  reach  any  formal  decisions. 
It  is  a  further  step  in  our  constant  efforts  to 
bring  about  closer  cooperation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  yesterday  the  Democrats  in 
the  State  of  Maine  registered  what  is  being  called 
their  biggest  political  victory  in  that  State  in 
nearly  60  years.  One  of  the  points  that  Gover- 
nor Mushie,  the  successful  candidate  for  the 
Senate,  used  in  his  campaign  was  an  attack  on  the 
administration's  foreign  policy.  What  is  your 
comment  on  that  situation?  Do  you  think  that 
this  is  a  rebuke,  a  repudiation  by  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Maine  of  your  foreign  policy? 

A.  I  would  doubt  it  very  much,  because  our 
foreign  policy  in  all  its  essential  aspects  has  been 
and  will  be  bipartisan.    I  would  be  greatly  sur- 

'For  a  statement  by  Under  Secretary  Dillon  on  an 
inter-American  regional  development  institution,  see  iUA., 
Sept.  1,  1958,  p.  347. 
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prised  if  that  were  the  correct  interpretation  of 
the  election. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  that  connection,  would 
you  say  that  you  have  had  bipartisan  support  for 
the  reported  decision  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
fend Quemoy  and  Matsu  in  the  case  of  an  invasion 
attempt?  I  ask  this  question  in  the  light  of  the 
remarks  of  former  Secretary  Acheson  over  the 
weekend. 

A.  Well,  of  course,  we  are  acting  here  under  au- 
thority which  was  conferred  by  a  joint  resolution, 
adopted  under  circumstances  very  parallel  to  those 
that  exist  today.  There  were  in  opposition  to  that 
resolution  only  6  votes,  3  in  the  House  and  3  in 
tlie  Senate.  That  indicates,  I  think,  great  una- 
nimity and  great  bipartisanship. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  have  any  comment  on 
Mr.  Acheson''s  statement,  particularly  that  part  of 
it  in  which  he  said  that  the  United  States  is  drift- 
ing into  war  tvith  China  toithout  friends  and 
allies  and  has  lost  control  of  the  China  situation, 
at  the  mercies  of  both  the  Nationalists  and  the 
Gom.munists  as  to  whether  or  not  we  get  involved 
or  whether  we  have  to  back  down? 

A.  No ;  I  have  no  comment  on  that. 

Chinese  Nationalist  Military  Buildup  on  Quemoy 
and  Matsu 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  after  the  passage  of  the 
Formosa  resolution,  did  this  country  do  anything 
to  encourage  the  Chinese  Nationalists  to  build  up 
their  forces  on  the  Quemoys  in  a  formal  or  an 
informal  way? 

A.  I  think  not.  My  distinct  impression  is  that 
the  decision  to  build  up  the  defensive  strength 
on  Quemoy  and  Matsu  was  taken  by  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  Republic — the  Republic  of  China — 
and  that  that  was  not  urged  or  encouraged  by  the 
United  States. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  this  then  mean  that  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  Government  violated  the  in- 
tent of  the  exchange  of  notes  between  yourself  and 
Foreign  Minister  Yeh?^ 

A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  It  provides  that  there  will  be  no  significant 
depletion  of  the  defensive  strength  on  Formosa 


'  For  text,  see  ihid.,  Jan.  24,  1955,  p.  152. 
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and  the  Pescadores  of  the  forces  which  jointly 
support  it. 

A.  There  was  no  violation  there.  It  is  one  thing 
to  say  did  we  encourage  it  or  promote  it,  and  it  is 
another  thing  to  say  did  we  oppose  it.  After  all, 
the  Republic  of  China  is  a  sovereign  Government. 
It  is  not  a  puppet  of  ours.  It  has  a  normal  right 
to  take  decisions  of  its  own.  It  is  one  thing  to 
say,  as  I  did,  that  we  did  not  promote  or  encourage 
this  thing.  It  is  a  different  thing  again  to  say 
that  we  did  not  actively  oppose  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary.,  do  you  think  it  was  wise  to 
have  stood  by  while  the  buildup  occurred  on  these 
islands? 

A.  Yes;  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  In  what  respect? 

A.  That  the  attempt  by  the  United  States  to 
impose  its  will  in  that  respect  upon  the  Republic 
of  China  would  have  had  very  unfortimate  conse- 
quences. It  would  have  weakened  the  defensive 
posture  of  the  United  States  in  the  entire  area.  I 
must  emphasize  that  this  situation  in  that  part  of 
the  world  is  not  an  isolated  situation.  You  can- 
not isolate  it  and  say  that  the  only  problem  in- 
volved here  is  Quemoy  and  Matsu.  Wliat  is  in- 
volved, and  what  is  under  threat,  is  the  entire  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  and  that  of  its  free- 
world  allies  in  the  Western  Pacific,  extending 
from  Japan,  Korea,  Okinawa,  Formosa,  the  Phil- 
ippines, on  down  to  Southeast  Asia.  That  is  what 
is  under  attack.  That  is  of  vital  interest  to  the 
United  States.  And  we  have  to  conduct  ourselves 
in  relation  to  that  situation,  not  as  though  little 
bits  of  it  could  be  segregated  and  treated  as  iso- 
lated problems  to  be  dealt  with  entirely  on  their 
own.  We  have  to  maintain  good  will  and  good 
relations  and  the  morale  of  the  governments  that 
are  our  friends  and  allies  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Those  factors  have  to  be  taken  into  accomit  and 
not  purely  military  dispositions. 

Question  of  Revising  Security  Treaty  With  Japan 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary.,  in  view  of  the  Formosa  situ- 
ation, do  you  think  it  is  advisable  or  necessary  to 
revise  our  security  treaty  loith  Japan?  I  believe 
that  you  are  going  to  discuss  this  with  Foreign 
Minister  Fujiyama  this  xoeekend  or  in  the  next 
few  days. 


A.  Well,  we  look  forward  very  much  to  these 
discussions  with  Foreign  Minister  Fujiyama,  who 
will  be  here  tomorrow.  We  will  discuss  in  a  sym- 
pathetic and  cooperative  way  any  problems  that  he 
wants  to  lay  before  us,  and  those  problems  may  in- 
clude some  discussion  of  this  treaty.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  discussion  of  the  security  treaty  with 
Japan  is  in  any  immediate  sense  related  to  the 
problem  of  Taiwan.  It  relates  to  the  generally 
changed  situation  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that 
Japan  is  now  in  a  somewhat  different  position 
from  what  it  was  when  the  original  security  treaty 
was  made  in  the  sense  that  at  that  time  it  had  no 
security  forces  of  its  own. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary.,  in  that  connection.,  when  you 
were  writing  the  Japanese  peace  treaty  in  1951,  it 
was  your  premise  that  the  Japanese  trade  imbal- 
ance, the  dollar  gap,  could  be  met  by  American  aid 
and  7nilitary  spending  pending  developments 
through  forces  in  China  which  would  release 
South  China  from  the  Communist  yoke,  and  this 
was  reflected  in  your  1952  foreign-policy  plank 
espousing  liberation  instead  of  containment.  Is 
the  present  policy  in  the  Formosa  Straits  predi- 
cated on  the  expectation  that  the  area  of  China 
south  of  the  Yangtze  should  break  away  from  the 
Peking  Communist  rule  in  the  not-too-distant 
future? 

A.  My  views  in  that  respect  are  most  recently 
set  forth,  I  think,  in  the  speech  which  I  made  in 
San  Francisco  about  a  year  ago.^  We  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  Cliinese  Communists'  hold  upon  the 
mainland  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  permanent  fact 
of  life  and  one  of  these  inevitable  things  which 
we  all  have  to  accept  and  give  way  to.  If  there 
is  any  one  thing  in  the  world  that  is  inevitable,  it 
is  that  human  beings  want  for  themselves  a  degree 
of  personal  freedom  and  liberty  which  is  denied 
by  communism.  So  I  believe  that  it  is  inevitable, 
sooner  or  later,  that  that  desire  for  personal  free- 
dom will  manifest  itself.  Therefore  we  do  not 
accept  the  type  of  Commimist  rule  that  now  pre- 
vails as  a  permanent  situation  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Significance  of  3-IVIile  Limit 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  U.S.  \oarships  in  the 
Foi'mosa  Straits  are  convoying  the  Nationalist 
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ships  to  within  S  miles  of  Quemoy.  Can  you  tell 
us,  sir,  what  the  significance  of  this  3-mile  limit 
is?  Is  it  the  Nationalist  Chinese  limit  or  the  Red 
China  limit? 

A.  That  decision  was  taken  while  I  was  away, 
and  I  was  not  a  participant  in  the  discussions 
which  led  up  to  it.  My  underetandmg  is  that 
there  were  two  elements  that  were  involved  m 
the  decision.  One  was  that  to  conduct  what  might 
appear  to  be  combat  activities  within  the  3-mile 
limit  around  Matsu  and  Quemoy  might  mvolve 
a  decision,  or  require  a  decision,  under  the  jomt 
resolution.  The  other  was  that  as  a  practical 
matter,  I  believe,  our  ships  can  operate  on  that 
basis  without  any  material  risk  of  coming  under 
the  fire  of  the  shore  batteries. 

Q.  Sir,  on  the  point  about  whose  3-mile  limit 
it  is,  then,  you  are  not  paying  any  attention,  I 
gather,  to  the  territorial  claims  of  the  Bed  Chinese 
or  even  to  the  use  of  a  limit  around  Quemoy  and 
Matsu. 

A.  No,  the  3-mile  limit  referred  to  is  the  3-mile 
limit  which  represents  the  territorial  waters  of 
the  Republic  of  Chma  around  Quemoy  and  Matsu. 
We  do  not  accept  from  the  Chinese  Communists 
or  anybody  else,  for  that  matter,  the  extension 
of  territorial  waters  to  12  miles.  That  is  what 
you  might  call  a  "grab."  It  cannot  be  effected 
imilaterally  by  any  nation  any  more  than  it  can 
grab  territory. 

Ambassadorial  Talks  With  Chinese  Communists 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  the  United  States  doing 
anything  now  to  try  to  get  the  amhassadorial  talks 
going  tvith  Red  China  in  Warsaw?  Both  sides 
have  agreed? 

A.  Yes,  we  communicated  at  10  o'clock  this 
morning,  Warsaw  time,  a  message  to  the  Com- 
mimist  Ambassador,  Mr.  Wang,  who  has  con- 
ducted these  talks  in  the  past,  the  notice  that  we 
were  prepared  to  cany  forward  the  talks  in  line 
with  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Chou  En-lai 
and  which  was  welcomed  by  the  White  House 
statement  of  Saturday.® 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  ivhat  do  you  expect  to  come 
of  these  talks?  What  do  you  hope  will  come  out 
of  them? 
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A.  We  hope  that  out  of  the  talks  will  come,  as  a       ' 
minimiun,  a  modus  vivendi  wliich  will  assure  that       ' 
the  issues  there  will  not  be  resolved  by  recourse       , 
to  force.     If  the  issues  themselves  could  be  re- 
solved, that  would  be  a  very  good  result,  but  that 
perhaps  is  too  much  to  hope.    I  do  not  think  it 
is  too  much  to  hope  that  there  can  be  a  modus 
Vivendi  or  a  "cease-fire"  agreement  reached  which 
would  assure  that  issues  would  not  be  resolved 
by  violent,  aggressive  action  which  would  risk 
world  war. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  we  name  a  date  on  lohich 
we  would  like  to  see  the  talks  begin? 

A.  We  said  that  we  stood  ready  to  resume  the 
talks  at  any  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  that  cease-fire  modus 
vivendi  require  the  renunciation  of  force  that  we 
requested  for  so  many  meetings  and  which  the 
Chinese  did  not  agree  to? 

A.  It  might  be  along  those  lines,  or  it  might  be 
perhaps  along  more  detailed  or  specific  lines  and 
not  quite  so  much  in  terms  of  generalities.  But 
we  do  not  have  any  particular  position  in  that 
matter  which  I  want  to  discuss  here,  even  before 
we  know  what  the  position  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists is.  You  will  recall  that  it  was  they  who 
suggested  the  resumption  of  these  talks. 

U.S.  Considers  "Civil  War"  Aspect  Unrealistic 

Q.  The  reason  I  asked,  sir,  is  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  the  Nationalists  both  take  the 
position  that  this  is  a  civil  war,  and  I  would  like 
to  know  what  our  position  is  on  that.  Do  we  con- 
sider this  lohole  affair  a  civil  war  among  the  Chi- 
nese? 

A.  We  consider  that,  although  there  are  ele- 
ments of  a  civil  war,  there  are  also  international 
aspects  of  the  situation.  You  may  recall  tha,t,  at 
the  time  of  the  Korean  war,  it  was  the  position 
of  the  Soviet  Union  that  that  was  purely  a  civil 
war  between  two  factions  of  the  Koreans  that 
were  fighting  each  other  and,  therefore,  the 
United  Nations  had  no  right  to  intervene,  the 
United  States  had  no  right  to  intervene,  and  the 
United  Nations  and  the  United  States  by  inter- 
vening were  "aggressors."  That  was  their  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  Korea— the  same  position  that 
they  take  here.  We  do  not  accept  that  view. 
We  did  not  accept  it  as  regards  Korea;  we  did  not 
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accept  it  as  regards  the  situation  that  exists 
around  Taiwan.  Indeed,  it  -would  be  utterly  un- 
realistic to  accept  that  view  because,  wliatever  the 
theory  of  it  may  be,  e\erybody  knows  that  there 
are  in  this  situation  elements  which  could  load  to 
an  international  war.  Therefore,  to  treat  this  as 
purely  an  internal  civil  strife  is  quite  uni-ealistic 
and  is  just  as  unacceptable  to  the  United  States 
as  the  similar  position  was  unacceptable  at  the 
time  of  the  Korean  war. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  that  indicate  any  inten- 
tion to  take  this  matter  before  the  Security  Coun- 
cil? 

A.  "Well,  you  may  recall  that  an  effort  was  made 
to  take  it  to  the  Security  Council  in  1955  ^  and  the 
Chinese  Commimists  refused  to  respond  to  an  in- 
vitation from  the  Security  Council  on  the  gromid 
that  it  was  a  purely  internal  matter  and  debarred 
from  consideration  under  provisions  of  article  2 
(7)  of  the  charter,  which  says  that  matters  that 
are  essentially  of  domestic  jurisdiction  should  not 
be  considered  by  the  Security  Council.  All  they 
have  said  in  recent  days  indicates  that  they  would 
adhere  to  that  position.  That  does  not  mean  that 
efforts  may  not  be  made,  and  usefully  made,  in 
the  United  Nations  to  deal  with  what  is  obviously, 
I  think,  a  threat  to  the  peace.  Just  as  in  Korea 
the  United  Nations  dealt  with  it  despite  the  argu- 
ment that  it  was  a  purely  domestic  matter,  it  may 
usefully  be  dealt  with  again.  But,  as  I  say,  the 
Chinese  Communists,  at  least,  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion consistently,  and  adhered  to  the  position,  that 
they  would  not  admit  the  right  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  deal  with  the  problem. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  it  he  dealt  loith  in  the 
General  A.i-sembly  beginning  next  week,  or  would 
it  have  to  go  first  to  the  Security  Council? 

A.  That  would  depend,  I  think,  upon  the  form 
that  the  action  took.  If  it  was  not  pending  before 
the  Security  Council  as  a  threat  to  peace,  then  I 
think  there  would  be  no  reason  why  it  could  not  at 
least  be  discussed  in  the  General  Assembly. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  have  any  assurance, 
sir,  that  the  other  allies,  other  than  Nationalist 
China,  would  support  you  in  the  event  that  you  got 
involved  in  a  war  with  Communist  China  in  the 
Formosa  Straits? 


A.  Well,  we  have  not  either  sought  or  obtained 
any  such  assurances  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  will  be  a  war  if  we  stand  firm  and  united  on 
this  proposition.  I  would  say  this:  that  I  find 
very  general  agreement  among  not  only  our  allies 
but  among  so-called  neutralists  to  the  proposition 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  this  case,  it 
ought  not  to  be  resolved  by  recourse  to  force. 
They  believe  that  the  effort  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists to  take  by  force  what  they  regard  as  their 
territory,  but  which  has  never  been  in  their  pos- 
session, is  an  offense  and  that  whatever,  as  I  say, 
the  substantive  merits  may  be,  that  ought  not 
to  be  tolerated. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  comment  on  the 
statement  which  Mr.  Khrushchev  handed  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  yesterday? 

A.  A  comment  has  already  been  issued  from 
Newport  ^  about  that  statement  which  is  perhaps 
all  that  should  be  said  at  the  present  time,  unless 
there  is  some  specific  aspect  of  the  rather  rambling 
letter  to  which  you  wanted  to  direct  my  attention. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  thus  far  the  Chinese  Connmu- 
nists  in  attacking  the  Quemoy  area  confined  them- 
selves to  shelling.  They  have  built  up  substantial 
air  strength  along  the  coastal  airfields  there. 
Could  you  tell  us  what  reaction  cotdd  be  expected 
if  a  Chinese  bomber  were  to  bomh  the  Nationalist 
positions  on  Quemoy?  My  question  is,  would  we, 
under  our  understanding  with  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalists, feel  that  a  Chinese  Nationalist  air  attack 
against  the  airfield  from  which  this  plane  took  off 
would  be  justified? 

A.  I  doubt  that  it  is  wise  for  me  to  answer  that 
question.  It  is  quite  obvious  we  have  given  that 
problem  consideration,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  to  give  here  an  explicit  reply  to 
that  question. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  Nasser''s  support 
of  Red  China  is  an  indication  of  increasing  sym- 
pathy by  the  United  Arab  Republic  for  Com,mu- 
nist  causes? 

A.  It  is  difficult  to  interpret  the  mood  or  the  rea- 
soning that  lies  behind  such  a  position.  We  do 
know,  of  course,  that  the  United  Arab  Republic  has 
obtained  a  good  deal  of  support,  particularly  sup- 
port in  terms  of  military  equipment,  from  the 
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Sino-Soviet  bloc  and  probably  expects  to  get  more. 
That  may  be  an  explanation  of  the  position. 

U.S.  Position  on  Defending  the  Offshore  Islands 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  your  big  argument  for  the 
Formosa  resolution  2  years  ago  was  that  past  wars 
had  been  caused  hy  the  failure  of  great  powers  to 
make  absolutely  clear  where  they  would  fight.  In 
the  light  of  that  looidd  you  explain  to  us  why  you 
think  it  is  still  wise  not  to  make  our  intentions 
crystal  clear  about  the  offshore  islands  and  to  con- 
tinue the  guessing  game? 

A.  The  position  which  I  took,  I  tliink,  at  the 
time  of  the  resolution  and,  indeed,  the  terms  of 
the  resolution  itself  make  perfectly  clear  that  the 
United  States  is  to  defend  Taiwan  and  the  Peng- 
hus.  It  also  makes  clear  that  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  Congress  that,  if  the  President  found  that  re- 
lated areas  should  be  defended  as  part  of  that 
effort,  then  he  should  defend  them.  Now  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  the  President  cannot,  under 
the  terms  of  the  resolution,  and,  indeed,  under 
the  terms  of  our  treaty,  make  an  absolute  decision 
in  that  I'espect.  You  may  recall  that  the  treaty 
that  we  have  covers  only  Taiwan  (Formosa)  and 
the  Penghus  (the  Pescadores).  At  the  time  of 
the  ratification  of  that  treaty  we  pointed  out  that, 
if  further  area  was  to  be  brought  under  that 
treaty,  we  would  go  back  to  Congress — the  Sen- 
ate— and  ask  for  an  amendment  of  the  treaty. 
Therefore,  it  is  quite  clear,  and,  I  think,  had  been 
made  clear  from  the  beginning  of  this  affair,  that 
the  offshore  islands  are  not  to  be  defended  as 
such  by  the  United  States.  If  they  are  involved 
in  what  is  in  effect  an  attack  upon  areas  which 
we  are  bound  to  defend,  namely,  Taiwan  and  the 
Penghus,  then  we  will  meet  that  attack  at  that 
point.  But  we  cannot  just  say,  through  Presi- 
dential action,  that  we  will  defend,  come  what 
may,  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  an  area 
which  is  beyond  that  to  which  we  are  committed 
by  the  treaty.  This  can  be  done  only  if  there  is 
an  actual  relationship  between  the  two  at  the  time 
in  question.  I  think  that  was  made  very  clear  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  I  made 
it  clear  in  many  press  conferences  back  in  1955, 
and  it  is  the  same  situation  today  as  it  was  at 
that  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Chinese  Communists^  radio,  in  talking  about  Que- 


moy  and  Formosa,  makes  no  distinction  separating 
Quemoy  from  the  eventual  plan  to  liberate  For- 
mosa, if  there  were  to  be  an  attack,  say  today, 
would  you  think  that  everything  added  up  to  a 
decision  to  go  ahead  and  help  defend  Quemoy  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  essential  to  the  defense  of 
Formosa? 

A.  I  think  you  can  guess  the  answer  to  that  if 
you  read  the  statement  of  September  4.  I  don't 
want  to  add  to  or  subtract  from  that  statement, 
but  I  think  it  is  pretty  clear  in  that  respect.  The 
statement  pointed  out  the  reasons  why  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  now  make  a  decision.  It  implied 
that,  if  those  reasons  no  longer  existed,  then  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  make  the  decision.  But 
there  could  be  changes  in  the  situation,  and  I 
don't  want  to  read  into  that  statement  more  than 
is  tliere,  because  I  think  there  is  plenty  there. 

Alerting  the  Congress  and  the  Public  to  the  Danger 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  two  occasions  this  morning 
you  referred  to  the  possibility  of  war  with  China. 
In  the  light  of  that,  is  there  not  an  obligation  to 
consult  ivith  the  Congress  in  some  way  or  another, 
and  is  there  not  an  obligation  to  tell  the  people  of 
this  country  just  what  the  possibilities  and  dangers 
of  bombardment  are  here  in  response  to  Mr.  [/oAn] 
Scali's  [of  the  Associated  Pi-ess^  question? 

A.  Let  me  say  that  efforts  have  been  made,  very 
considerable  efforts  have  been  made,  to  make  con- 
tact with  congressional  leaders.  It's  not  easy  to 
do  that  at  the  present  time  when  they  are  scattered 
about  the  country.  But  through  telephone,  where 
possible  through  private  talks,  and  through  writ- 
ten communications  there  have  been  contacts 
made  with  the  congressional  leaders. 

As  far  as  the  country  is  concerned,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  country  is  pretty  well  alerted  to  the 
danger,  as  I  judge  by  reading  the  headlines  of  the 
newspapers  and  listening  in  on  the  radio.  Of 
course  the  vital  point  is — I  think  it  is  understood, 
though  perliaps  it  should  be  made  more  under- 
stood— what  is  at  stake  there  is  not  just  two  pieces 
of  I'eal  estate,  Quemoy  and  Matsu.  Obviously,  if 
that  was  all  that  was  involved,  there  would  be  no 
basis  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
What's  involved  there  is  the  whole  position,  as  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  of  the  free  world  in  the  West- 
ern Pacific;  and  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  involved. 
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Now,  there  are  always  some  people  who  argue 
that,  if  you  fall  back  from  an  advanced  position, 
then  you  are  in  a  stronger  position  to  hold  the 
rest.  But  also  it  may  be  that,  if  you  fall  back 
from  advanced  positions  and  indicate  to  an  ag- 
gressor that  you  have  no  will  to  stand,  your  posi- 
tion becomes  weaker,  your  allies  lose  confidence 
in  you.  That  situation,  I  think,  has  been  por- 
trayed. There  is,  I  believe,  realization — and  I 
thinlv  during  the  coming  days  there  will  be  in- 
creasing realization — of  the  fact  that  what's  at 
stake  there  are  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  the  basic  principle  upon  which 
world  order  is  founded,  which  is  that  violence, 
force,  shall  not  be  used  to  acquire  additional 
territory. 

Xow,  if  we  recede  in  that  respect,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  is  in  much  increased 
danger,  that  our  allies  will  be  much  less  depend- 
able or  feel  that  we  are  not  dependable,  and  that 
there  will  have  been  a  grave  damage  done  to  the 
security  interests  of  the  United  States  and  to 
world  ordei'. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  that  very  point,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  yesterday  carried  a  very  long  lead 
article  reporting  that  many  Americans  were 
either  confused  hy,  or  opposed  to,  your  Formosan 
policy,  or  both.  Hoxo  important  is  the  reaction 
of  the  public  on  one  side  or  anotlier  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  policy  that  this  Government  is 
note  pursuing,  arid  lohat  ingredients  in  public 
opinion  might  you  accept  as  having  an  influence 
on  that  policy? 

A.  I,  of  course,  recognize  that  it  is  essential 
that  a  policy  which  involves  taking  grave  de- 
cisions of  this  kind  should,  so  far  as  practical, 
have  the  support  of  the  American  people.  But 
also  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  elements 
which  go  into  making  final  decisions  are  so  deli- 
cate, oftentimes  not  subject  to  public  appraisal, 
that  there  lies  a  responsibility  upon  the  President 
and  his  principal  advisers  which  cannot  be  shared 
with  the  general  public. 

Now,  this  matter  has  been  studied  very  inten- 
sively over  many  years  because  this  situation  today 
is  almost  an  exact  replica  of  the  situation  that  ex- 
isted about  4  years  ago.  It's  basically  nothing  new. 
The  elements  of  the  problem  have  been  weighed. 
Of  course  there  may  be  some  new  factors  that 
have  come  into  it  in  certain  respects.    The  attitude 


of  the  Chinese  Communists  may  have  changed 
somewhat.  The  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  may 
have  changed  somewhat.  Constant  reappraisals 
are  necessary  in  that  respect.  But  many  of  the 
elements  of  this  situation,  that  go  to  make  up  the 
decision,  are  extremely  delicate  and  difficult.  I 
think  that  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  at  all 
among  the  principal  advisers  of  the  President, 
both  political  and  military,  as  to  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  equation  or  as  to  what,  given  certain 
circumstances,  the  response  ought  to  be. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  the  elements  are  essentially 
the  same  now  as  they  were  ^  years  ago,  why  was  it 
that  the  surrender  or  the  evacuation  of  the  Tachen 
Islands  in  1955  did  not  also  represent  a  serious 
threat  to  our  position  in  the  Western  Pacific? 

A.  Because  it  could  have  been  done,  and  was 
done,  under  circumstances  which  in  fact  did  not 
involve  tliat  threat.  The  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves, that  our  analysis  of  that  situation  was  cor- 
rect. I  believe  our  analysis  of  this  situation  is 
also  correct. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  before  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  have  consultations  with  our  allies 
on  the  possibility  of  war  breaking  out  in  the  For- 
mosa area,  and  later  you  said  you  nevertheless  re- 
garded that  a  united  stand  was  essential  for  the 
success  of  our  policy.  I  was  wondering  how  can 
we  achieve  this  united  stand  without  thorough 
consultation  with  the  allies? 

A.  I  think  that,  where  I  spoke  about  the  "united" 
stand,  that  was  directed  primarily  to  the  internal 
domestic  situation,  not  to  the  international  situa- 
tion. 

Q.  No,  sir,  the  question  dealt  with  the  interna- 
tional situation. 

A.  Well,  I  then  was  misimderstood.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  should  seek  to  require  that  all  of 
our  allies  should  agree  with  everything  we  do  in 
an  area  of  the  world  where  we  have  the  primary 
responsibility.  I  believe  that  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should  do  so.  I  believe  that,  as  they  increas- 
ingly understand  the  situation,  they  will  do  so. 
But  there  cannot  be  an  adequate  discharge  of  our 
responsibilities  if,  in  an  area  like  this,  where  we 
have  the  treaty  obligations,  where  we  have  the 
force,  where  others  do  not,  that  we  just  say  we  will 
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not  do  anything  unless  all  of  some  45  allies  agree 
with  us.  That  would  not  be  a  position  which 
would  admit  of  effective,  responsible  action. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary^  how  is  the  Little  Roch  and 
Virginia  integration  story  affecting  United  States 
prestige  abroad? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  incidents  like  that  are  never 
conducive  to  one's  prestige  abroad. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  past  iThstances,  where  there 
%oere  threats  to  the  peace.,  such  as  in  Korea,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Hungary,  we  did  not  hesitate 
going  to  the  United  Nations.  In  this  instance  why 
dorCt  toe  rnish  to  the  U.N.  to  take  this  Formosa 
Straits  case  before  one  of  the  bodies? 

A.  Well,  the  principal  reason,  I  think,  why  we 
do  not  "rush"  to  the  United  Nations  is,  first,  that 
tlie  Chinese  Communists  have  put  us  on  notice 
of  the  fact  that  they  will  not  accept  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  Nations ;  secondly,  the  Chinese 
Communists  have  proposed  another  method  of 
dealing  with  this  matter,  namely,  ambassadorial 
talks.  Now,  if  there  are  two  methods  you  have 
to  choose  from,  one  of  which  they  reject  in  ad- 
vance, the  other  of  which  they  propose,  it  seems 
to  me  more  sensible  to  take  the  one  that  they 
propose. 

Possibility  of  Negotiating  With  Communists 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  one  urgent  question.  If  the 
Red  Chinese  renounce  the  use  of  force,  are  you 
prepared  to  negotiate  the  fut-ure  of  the  offshore 
islands,  that  is  Quemoy  andMatsu? 

A.  Well,  the  United  Stat«s  is  not  in  a  position 
to  negotiate  the  future  of  property  which  it  does 
not  own  and  wliich  belongs  to  another  and 
friendly  government.  All  I  can  say  is  that,  if 
there  were  an  effective,  dependable  renunciation  of 
force,  it  would  be  certainly  a  very  constructive 
new  element  in  the  situation  which  might  have 
further  consequences. 

Q.  What  can  be  negotiated  then,  Mr.  Secretary? 
What  can  he  negotiated  if  force  is  given  up,  in 
your  opinion? 

A.  Well,  there  is  quite  a  lot  to  negotiate.  But 
I  don't  think  it's  desirable  that  I  should  try  to 
express  here  all  that  we  have  in  mind  for  possible 


negotiations  with  the  Chinese  Communists.    They 
have  not  exposed  their  hand  as  yet. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  a  fair  understanding  of 
what  you  have  been  saying  that  you  and  the  Presi- 
dent regard  the  threat  of  aggression  in  Quemoy 
and  Matsu  equal  to  the  threat  to  the  Western 
World  as  in  the  case  of  Korea  and  that  there, 
as  we  were  prepared  to  resist  aggression,  we  are 
again  prepared  to  resist  aggression? 

A.  I  think  the  two  situations  are  comparable. 
Perhaps  Berlin  also  is  another  example  of  a  for- 
ward position  which  it  was  judged  could  not  be 
lost  in  the  face  of  a  frontal  attack  without  con- 
sequences wliich  were  imacceptable  to  the  United 
States  and,  I  think,  to  the  free  world. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  a  fair  interpretation  of 
what  you  have  been  saying  about  the  potential 
negotiations  with  the  Chinese  that  we  are  chang- 
ing our  position  or  were  willing  to  change  our 
position  to  a  considerable  degree,  that  is  to  move 
from  the  only  tivo  points  which  we  sought  to 
negotiate  before,  the  release  of  the  Americans  and 
the  renunciation  of  force?  You  imply  that  we 
have  a  number  of  papers  in  our  bag  which  you 
don't  want  to  disclose  in  advance.  What  Pm  try- 
ing to  get  at  is,  are  they  matters  of  substance 
that  you  are  prepared  to  give  us? 

A.  The  things  I  am  talking  about  are  matters 
which  relate  to  the  use  of  force  or  the  disuse  of 
force  in  the  Taiwan  Straits  area.  But  I  think  the 
matter  can  perhaps  be  dealt  with  in  a  more  specific 
way  rather  than  in  abstract  generalities  and  that 
it  might  not  be  useful  to  repeat  the  ritual  of  the 
last  3  years. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  connection  with  the  future 
of  Quemoy  and  Matsu  and  the  question  asked 
earlier,  if  the  Red  Chinese  xoere  prepared  to  re- 
nounce the  use  of  force  in  the  Taiioan  Straits, 
ivoiild  the  United  States  then  be  prepared  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Nationalist  Chinese  that  they  evac- 
uate Quemoy  and  Matsu? 

A.  I  don't  want  to  go  any  further  than  what  I 
have  said,  namely,  that,  if  there  were  a  meaning- 
ful renunciation  of  force  in  the  Taiwan  Straits 
area,  that  would  alter  the  situation  in  a  great 
many  respects  and  probably  have  consequences. 
But  I  don't  want  to  attempt  to  say  precisely  what 
those  consequences  would  be  because  they  involve 
the  rights  and  interests  of  an  ally. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretanj,  the  Finance  Minister  of  India 
saw  you  yesterday.  In  that  connection  is  the 
United  States  willing  to  help  India  meet  its  for- 
eign-exchange gap  over  the  next  2^2,  years? 

A.  The  United  States  is  willino-  now,  as  in  the 
past,  to  lielp  in  that  respect.  "We  are  not  willing 
to  assume  the  burden  entirely  ourselves.  It  should 
be  and  will  be,  I  think,  a  cooperative  effort.  But 
I  l>elieve  that,  through  the  combined  efforts  of 
many  countries,  this  new  crisis  will  be  tided  over. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  a  factual  point — did  we 
ever  convoy  Nationalist  ships  before  this  time? 

A.  I  recall  that  we  convoyed  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalists for  a  period  during  the  height  of  the 
activities  incurred  in  the  late  fall  of  1954. 

Q.  Vm,  still  troubled  about  this  point  of  the 
obligation  of  the  Government  to  the  people  on 
this  question  of  convoying  into  an  area  of  lively 
shelling.  Is  it  your  position  that  we  have  no  obli- 
gation to  explain  that,  that  the  Executive  can  take 
that  responsibility  on  its  oion  ivithout  explaining? 

A.  "Well,  I  thought  I  was  doing  a  little  explain- 
ing here  today.  If  not,  I  have  failed  in  my  pur- 
pose. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  barely  mentioned  the 
Middle  East.  Has  the  situation  in  Lebanon 
progressed  in  our  view  to  a  point  to  indicate  a 
withdraioal  of  United  States  troops? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  the  developments,  as  yet, 
indicate  a  total  withdrawal  at  any  date  which  we 
could  now  fix.  The  situation  does  seem  to  be  im- 
proving. There  could  be  some  retraction,  reduc- 
tion of  forces  there,  I  believe.  But  I  think  it 
would  be  premature  to  announce,  I  know  it  would 
be  premature  to  announce,  any  definitive  plans 
for  total  withdrawal. 

Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 


Mr.  Bullis  To  Be  Chairman  of  IDAB 

The  White  House  on  August  28  announced  the 
recess  appointment  by  the  President  of  Harry  A. 
Bullis  to  be  chairman  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Advisory  Board. 


President  Opens  U.S.  Exhibit 

on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 

Following  is  the  text  of  remarks  recorded  by 
President  Eisenhoioer  and  relayed  by  radio  to 
Geneva  on  September  1  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  the  U.S.  exhibit  at  the  Second  Inter- 
national Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy. 

White  House   (Newport,  R.I.)   press  release  dated  August  31 

It  gives  me  real  pleasure  to  participate  in  this 
transatlantic  opening  of  the  "United  States  ex- 
hibit. This  display  is  further  tangible  evidence 
of  the  determination  of  my  country  to  advance  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

At  the  first  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  in  1955,  we 
charted  some  of  the  paths  along  which  we  be- 
lieved this  new  science  would  advance.  I  recall 
a  visit  to  that  exhibition  a  few  days  before  its 
formal  opening,  and  I  shared  with  you  the  hopes 
in  the  gi'eat  promise  which  science  offered  and 
continues  to  offer.  "We  have  made  great  strides 
since  the  summer  of  1955. 

Now,  3  years  later,  we  will  see  here  in  graphic 
demonstration  for  scientists  and  laymen  alike  ex- 
amples of  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  atom 
is  already  being  made  to  serve  humanity.  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  was  shown  a  scale  model  of  our  ex- 
hibit, and  I  know  that  the  demonstrations  will 
be  both  impressive  and  informative. 

Also,  I  find  it  gratifying  that  so  many  nations 
are  joining  in  this  Conference  and  exhibition.  A 
number  of  them  will  also  have  remarkable  ex- 
hibits. I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  see  them 
all. 

There  should  be  a  fruitful  exchange  of  views 
on  the  new  scientific  advances.  My  country,  which 
initiated  the  project  of  this  scientific  conference, 
will  continue  to  share  its  resources  and  knowledge 
with  other  countries  to  the  end  that  the  fullest 
benefits  of  nuclear  energy  may  be  enjoyed  by  all. 

Surely  all  nations,  all  technically  trained 
people,  the  United  Nations  organization  itself,  and 
all  who  participate  in  this  Conference  will  con- 
tinue to  press  forward  to  transform  this  great 
natural  force  from  an  instrument  of  destruction 
to  a  power  for  good  in  our  own  day  and  for  our 
children  to  come  after  us. 

I  now  formally  oj)en  the  United  States  exhibit. 
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International  Politics  and  the  Preservation  of  Peace 


hy  Under  Secretary  Herter  ^ 


I  regard  it  as  a  high  honor  to  have  been  invited 
to  share  in  your  deliberations  today.  I  have  a  close 
feeling  of  kinship  with  those  who  are  profession- 
ally engaged  in  studying  and  in  many  cases  prac- 
ticing the  art  and  science  of  politics  for,  as  many  of 
you  know,  I  have  had  some  years  of  service  in  this 
field. 

We  live  in  times  which  sorely  tax  the  capacities 
of  any  political  scientist,  whether  primarily  con- 
cerned with  domestic  affairs  or  the  international 
scene. 

Circumstances  change  day  by  day  and  almost 
hour  by  hour,  but  our  goals  over  the  years  have  re- 
mained relatively  constant. 

If  the  fundamental  policies  of  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  other  nations  could  be  summed  up 
in  a  single  word,  that  word  would  be  "freedom." 
Judge  John  Bassett  Moore,  in  the  very  first  pages 
of  his  classic  work,  The  Principles  of  American 
Diplomacy,  makes  the  following  memorable 
statement : 

Many  nations  have  come  and  gone,  and  have  left  little 
impress  upon  the  life  of  humanity.  The  Declaration  of 
American  Independence,  however,  bore  upon  its  face  the 
marks  of  distinction  and  presaged  the  development  of  a 
theory  and  a  policy  which  must  be  worked  out  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  ideas  that  then  dominated  the  civilized  world. 
Of  this  theory  and  policy  the  keynote  was  freedom ;  free- 
dom of  the  individual,  in  order  that  he  might  work  out  his 
destiny  in  his  own  way ;  freedom  in  government,  in  order 
that  the  human  faculties  might  have  free  course  ;  freedom 
in  commerce,  in  order  that  the  resources  of  the  earth  might 
be  developed  and  rendered  fruitful  In  the  increase  of  hu- 
man wealth,  contentment,  and  happiness. 

That  statement  is  as  sound  today  as  when  it  was 
originally  written  in  1918. 

'  Address  made  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Association  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  Sept. 
5  (press  release  510  dated  Sept.  4.) 


Since  those  words  were  written,  both  the  League 
of  Nations  and  more  recently  the  United  Nations 
have  epitomized  the  efforts  of  mankind  to  give 
institutional  form  to  the  protection  of  the  right  to 
freedom  of  individual  nations.  Today  the  United 
Nations  represents  the  single  best  hope  for  the 
smaller  nations  of  the  world,  but  even  in  its  own 
charter  it  has  recognized  that  regional  collective- 
defense  agreements  can  be  of  value  and  that  the 
right  of  self-defense  is  still  an  inherent  right  of 
every  nation. 

Near  East  Situation 

Very  recently  the  United  States  responded  di- 
rectly when  the  Government  of  Lebanon  appealed 
for  help  ^  in  the  face  of  the  threat  to  the  independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  Lebanon  aided  and  abetted 
from  outside  its  borders  and  aggravated  by  the 
events  in  Iraq  and  Jordan.  The  urgency  of  the 
situation  made  it  necessary  to  respond  in  this  way 
rather  than  through  the  United  Nations.  Never- 
theless, the  United  States  immediately  went  to  the 
United  Nations  and  sought  in  the  Security  Council 
to  find  some  international  solution  to  the  Lebanese 
problem  that  would  make  it  unnecessary  for 
United  States  troops  to  remain  in  Lebanon.^  As 
Ambassador  Lodge  made  plain  in  the  Security 
Council : 

...  we  are  the  first  to  admit  that  the  dispatch  of 
United  States  forces  to  Lebanon  is  not  an  ideal  way  to 
solve  present  problems,  and  they  will  be  withdrawn  as 
soon  as  the  United  Nations  can  take  over. 

You  know  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  United 
States  and  by  other  members  of  the  United  Na- 


'  BuixETiN  of  Aug.  4, 1958,  p.  181. 
'  For  background,  see  iVii.,  p.  186. 
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tions  to  seek  a  way  to  bring  this  about.  And  you 
know  how  the  Soviet  Union  blocked  these  efforts 
through  its  use  of  the  veto  in  the  Security  Council. 
It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the  matter 
was  taken  to  the  General  Assembly  where  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  presented  his  six-point  plan  for 
peace  in  the  Near  East.*  In  the  words  of  the 
President,  this  plan 

.  .  .  would  provide  a  setting  of  political  order  responsive 
to  the  rights  of  the  people  in  each  nation  ;  which  would 
avoid  the  dangers  of  a  regional  arms  race ;  which  would 
permit  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East  to  devote  their  ener- 
gies wholeheartedly  to  the  tasks  of  development  and  hu- 
man progress  in  the  widest  sense. 

The  President's  speech  before  the  third  emer- 
gency special  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
shows  how  a  member  nation  in  an  international 
organization  can  suggest  a  positive  and  construc- 
tive course  to  the  other  members  in  a  situation 
that  causes  concern  to  all  without  encroaching  in 
the  slightest  way  on  the  freedom  of  each  member 
to  act  in  the  way  it  considers  to  be  in  its  best  in- 
terests. The  President's  speech  is  an  example  of 
statesmanship  of  the  highest  order. 

Much  of  the  President's  program  was  reflected 
in  the  Arab-sponsored  resolution  that  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  Au- 
gust 21.°  However,  the  importance  of  that  resolu- 
tion lay  principally  in  the  fact  that  the  countries 
involved  directly  in  the  controversy  had  them- 
selves agreed  on  a  formula  for  solution. 

Now,  it  may  be  asked,  in  such  a  situation  as  that 
in  Lebanon  and  Jordan  why  should  the  United 
States  work  through  the  United  Nations?  Why 
not  clioose  the  direct,  simple  way,  unfettered  by 
the  complexities  of  multilateral  diplomacy?  The 
answer  is  simple.  The  day  is  gone  when  any 
great  power,  or  even  a  group  of  great  powers,  for 
that  matter,  can  take  matters  in  its  own  hands  to 
"solve"  an  international  situation  affecting  others. 

Prime  Minister  Nehru,  in  his  recently  published 
analysis  of  the  world  today,  put  it  this  way : 

We  have  arrived  at  a  stage  in  the  modern  world  when 
an  attempt  at  forcible  imposition  of  ideas  on  any  large 
section  of  people  is  bound  ultimately  to  fail.  In  present 
circumstances  this  will  lead  to  war  and  tremendous  de- 
struction. There  will  be  no  victory — only  defeat  for 
everyone. 


*  Ibid.,  Sept.  1, 19.58,  p.  3.37. 

"For  text,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  15,  1958,  p.  409. 
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The  world  is  a  growing  community  of  sovereign 
nations,  and  each  has  a  responsibility  for  the 
peaceful  solution  of  international  problems 
wlierever  they  may  occur.  The  Near  East  prob- 
lem is  as  much,  perhaps  more,  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  the  small  states  as  it  is  to  the  large  powers. 
Small  countries,  such  as  Lebanon  and  Jordan,  will 
remain  free  and  independent  only  through  collec- 
tive action.  As  was  shown  during  the  recent  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly,  statesmanship  and 
leadership  are  by  no  means  the  monopoly  of  the 
few;  they  are,  fortunately,  shared  by  many. 

Conflict  in  the  Far  East 

Of  a  ^-ery  different  type  from  the  Middle  East- 
ern situation  is  the  conflict  now  current  in  the 
Far  East.  Here,  in  effect,  is  an  attack  by  Com- 
munist China,  the  rulers  of  which  have  not  quali- 
fied for  membership  in  the  United  Nations  and 
who  have  been  recognized  only  by  19  of  the  64 
nations  of  the  free  world.  The  Communist  Chi- 
nese, for  reasons  still  obscure,  have  resorted  to 
force  in  an  action  which  both  they  and  Moscow 
allege  to  be  for  the  liberation  of  Taiwan  and  the 
offshore  islands.  It  is  they  themselves  wlio  indi- 
cate that  the  bombardment  of  Quemoy  is  only  an 
incident  to  the  larger  purpose,  knowing  full  well 
that  we  have  a  solemn  treaty  engagement  to  pro- 
tect Taiwan  against  attack.  It  is  significant  to 
note  that,  in  54  of  the  73  conversations  held  over 
the  last  few  years  in  Geneva  between  iVmbassador 
[U.  Alexis]  Johnson  of  the  United  States  and 
Ambassador  Wang  of  Communist  China,  we  at- 
tempted to  persuade  the  Chinese  Communists  to 
renounce  the  use  of  force  in  the  Taiwan  area. 
Despite  our  persistent  efforts  they  refused  to  agree 
and  continued  to  jiroclaim  their  intention  to  seize 
Taiwan  and  the  offshore  islands,  using  force  if 
necessary. 

It  is  in  this  area  of  the  Far  East  that  eight  na- 
tions have  achieved  their  independence  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  They  and  their  neighbors 
are  in  a  stage  of  momentous  transition.  Each  is 
determined  to  guard  its  new-found  freedom.  All 
are  waging  vigorous  campaigns  against  the  in- 
herited scourges  of  poverty  and  illiteracy  and 
otherwise  are  seeking  improved  conditions  of  life. 
All  are  striving  to  develop  the  means  of  sharing 
the  higher  living  standards  modern  science  and 
technology  have  made  available  to  the  world. 

Tlie  Far  Eastern  branch  of  international  com- 
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munism,  centered  in  the  Chinese  Communists,  had 
significant  success  until  1954  in  its  drive  to  add 
Asian  countries  to  its  subjugated  domain. 
Though  they  failed  to  get  all  of  Korea  because  of 
prompt  United  Nations  action  inspired  by  the 
United  States,  or  all  of  Indochina  by  reason  of 
the  Geneva  accord  of  1954,  they  nevertheless  con- 
solidated their  power  on  the  mainland  of  China 
and  thus  won  a  powerful  base  from  wliich  to 
threaten  the  other  Asian  nations. 

Their  military  drive  to  extend  their  domain  has 
been  supplanted  in  the  last  4  years  by  political, 
economic,  and  infiltration  efforts.  And  these  are 
both  important  and  dangerous,  while  by  nature 
less  spectacular. 

Free  Asian  nations  are  well  aware  of  the  threat 
posed  by  these  new  tactics.  The  new  nations 
realize  that  the  conspiracy  seeks  to  engulf  them 
while  they  are  still  young  and  relatively  weak. 
Thus  they  are  under  great  pressure  to  show  evi- 
dence of  rapid  economic  progress  in  a  free  en- 
viromnent  as  a  psychological  deterrent  to  the 
Communists'  claim  that  their  way  is  the  fastest 
and  surest  path  to  an  advanced  status. 

This  sense  of  urgency  is  everywhere  apjaarent 
in  the  Far  East.  It  reinforces  the  natural  drive 
of  the  new-found  energies  of  peoples  just  emerged 
from  colonial  status.  It  is  one  of  the  considera- 
tions in  formulating  our  own  policies  toward  the 
Far  East. 

Our  policy  there  basically  has  two  parts.  First, 
we  are  determined  to  deter,  and  where  necessary 
to  repel.  Communist  military  expansion  and  in- 
filtration by  maintaining  an  adequately  strong 
free-world  military  posture.  The  second  part  of 
our  policy  is  to  assist  the  Far  Eastern  free  na- 
tions to  achieve  internal  security  and  political 
stability  and  to  promote  improved  conditions  of 
life  for  their  people.  We  have  joined  with  them, 
in  our  mutual  interest,  to  help  create  a  framework 
in  wliich  free  peoples  can  develop  sound  econo- 
mies in  a  peaceful  atmosphere. 

Though  the  Communist  emphasis  in  recent 
months  has  been  more  upon  subversion  and  pene- 
tration through  economic,  political,  and  psycho- 
logical channels,  force  has  been  their  principal  in- 
strument of  expansion  in  Asia.  Therefore,  their 
present  resort  to  force  must  be  looked  at  not  alone 
in  the  light  of  Taiwan  and  tlie  offshore  islands 
but  also  in  the  real  possibility  of  its  extension  to 
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these  new  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  as  well  as 
Korea. 

Nor  can  we  have  any  illusions  that  the  actions 
of  the  Chinese  Communists  are  in  any  way  di- 
vorced from  those  of  the  Russian  Communists. 
They  are  botli  dedicated  to  world  domination,  and 
both  are  linked  by  the  principles  of  Lenin  to 
which  they  give  devotion  and  blind  allegiance. 
Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  lieutenants  were  trained  in 
the  classical  methods  devised  years  ago  for  world 
revolution.  Mao  asserts  he  looks  to  Moscow  for 
leadership,  and  Liu  Shao-chi's  Chinese  Com- 
mimist  textbook  proclaims  that  all  Communists 
have  a  duty  to  "transform  the  world  into  a  Com- 
munist world." 

The  military  attack  now  being  perpetrated  by 
the  Chinese  Communists  in  the  Straits  of  Taiwan 
is  a  direct  concern,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  to  the 
free  nations  of  the  Asian  mainland.  However,  it 
is  also  a  great  concern  to  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines. It  was  from  us  that  they  gained  inde- 
pendent status  and  joined  the  group  of  newly  free 
Asian  nations  after  World  War  II.  They  won  a 
bitter  fight  in  their  first  years  against  the  Commu- 
nist-directed Hukbalahap  attempt  at  infiltration; 
and,  while  the  Philipjsine  Government  is  now  one 
of  the  strong  elements  in  the  SEATO  defensive 
alliance,  it  could  not  help  but  be  seriously  affected 
by  new  Commmiist  successes  on  the  mainland. 

Communist  Goals  and  Methods 

It  is  well  known  that  the  international  Commu- 
nists desire  tensions.  They  thrive  on  trouble.  To 
stir  new  anxieties  in  respect  to  the  Taiwan  Straits, 
therefore,  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  their 
methods. 

They  may  very  well  feel  that  mankind  is  weary 
of  the  "China  problem"  and,  in  the  notion  the 
world  has  forgotten  their  armed  attack  upon  the 
forces  of  the  United  Nations,  are  now  using  artil- 
lery barrages  as  a  means  of  smashing  their  way 
once  again  into  the  limelight.  They  desire  to  be 
regarded  as  important  and  powerful. 

The  situation  should  confuse  no  one.  It  really 
is  crystal  clear. 

The  world's  Communists  have  one  goal :  world 
domination. 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  one  goal:  to 
dominate  and  control  their  Far  Eastern  neighbors. 

The  Commmiists'  method:  subjugation  of  free 
nations,  one  by  one. 
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Their  strategy :  confuse,  divide,  and  ultimately 
control  those  nations  that  employ  the  democratic 
process  of  discussion,  disagreement,  and  compro- 
mise. 

Their  tactics :  whatever  is  likely  to  be  the  most 
successful  at  the  moment. 

At  this  moment,  perhaps,  they  think  they  can 
post  threats  to  wliich  we  will  not  react;  they  think 
they  can  find  a  weak  spot  in  the  Taiwan  Straits. 
In  this  they  are  likely  to  be  greatly  mistaken. 

They  are  also  greatly  mistaken  if  they  think 
the  free  world  has  lost  sight  of  their  ultimate  goal 
and  has  come  to  confuse  tactics  with  objectives. 

Accomplishments  of  Free  Nations 

Happily,  we  can  with  good  reason  and  without 
undue  complacency  point  to  some  very  real  ac- 
complishments of  free  nations.  The  nations  of 
"Western  Europe  have  in  the  past  13  years  given 
the  lie  to  the  Spenglerian  thesis.  The  first  phase 
of  their  postwar  effort  saw  a  phenomenal  economic 
recovery,  in  which  the  yeast  of  dollar  assistance 
was  multiplied  again  and  again  to  the  point  where 
these  nations  now  invest  more  in  their  own  defense 
each  year  than  the  entire  $13  billion  we  contrib- 
uted over  the  5-year  span  of  the  so-called  Mar- 
sliall  plan.  Today  these  nations  are  in  their  turn 
beginning  to  share  with  us  in  extending  economic 
assistance  to  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world. 

Almost  simultaneously  the  people  of  Western 
Europe  achieved  the  second  phase  of  their  re- 
covery, an  increased  political  stability,  which  has 
not  only  produced  responsible  and  responsive  gov- 
ernments but  has  steadily  diminished  the  influence 
and  subversive  threat  of  indigenous  Commimist 
parties. 

Not  content  with  their  success  in  achieving  in- 
ternal solvency  and  stability,  Western  European 
statesmen  have  had  the  courage  and  vision  to  break 
down  many  of  the  artificial  barriers  which  for  cen- 
turies kept  them  from  realizing  the  full  potential 
of  this  vast,  rich  area.  Their  cooperation  was  born 
in  the  dire  realities  of  economic  stagnation  but  has 
since  moved  with  a  sure  and  steady  pace  into  col- 
lective defense  and  thence  into  nearly  every  im- 
portant sphere  of  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
life.  Thus,  the  success  of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity was  largely  responsible  for  the  idea  of  the 
Common  Market,  now  in  the  process  of  being  estab- 


lished. Already  this  commendable  concept,  which 
we  have  supported  from  the  outset,  is  being  en- 
larged to  the  bolder  and  more  comprehensive 
scheme  of  the  Free  Market.  Most  recently  our 
Congress  approved  legislation  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  to  assist  six  Western  European  na- 
tions in  the  operations  of  EURATOM,  looking  to- 
ward the  development  of  the  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy. 

While  this  is  an  optimistic  note,  it  does  not  for 
a  moment  suggest  tliat  all  the  problems  of  Europe 
are  on  their  way  to  solution.  I  could  expand  on 
divided  Germany  or  on  the  status  of  the  satellites. 

I  could  indulge  in  speculation  with  respect  to 
present  and  potential  problems  in  many  quarters  of 
the  globe. 

To  do  this,  however,  would  merely  begin  a  recita- 
tion of  the  difficulties  daily  encountered  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs,  difficulties  which  we  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  be  free  of  but  which  have  been 
thrust  upon  us  because  of  our  great  material 
growth  and  strength  and  because  of  our  dedication 
to  that  ideal  of  freedom  which  John  Bassett  Moore 
described  so  feelingly.  It  is  truly  an  anomaly  that 
a  nation  whose  only  selfish  wish  is  to  be  left  free  to 
pursue  its  own  internal  development  now  finds  it- 
self, because  of  its  dedication  to  an  ideal,  concerned 
with  problems  in  almost  every  corner  of  the  world. 
From  the  great  talents  that  are  represented  in  the 
group  here  assembled  will,  I  am  convinced,  come 
the  answers  to  many  of  these  problems. 


Chinese    Refugees    Gain    Asylum 
in  United  States 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 12  (press  release  532)  that  a  group  of  81 
Chinese  refugees  would  arrive  at  San  Francisco 
on  September  14,  thus  marking  the  increased  mo- 
mentum of  visa  issuance  under  the  special  act  of 
September  11,  1957. 

This  legislation,  which  reflects  wide  congres- 
sional interest  and  support,  provides  for  the  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  of  14,556  refugees 
from  the  Middle  East  and  countries  under  Com- 
munist domination.  To  date  more  than  10,000 
of  these  visas  have  been  allotted.  The  first  was 
issued  last  October^  to  the  mother  of  a  former 


'■  Bulletin  of  Nov.  25,  1957,  p.  845. 
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north  Korean  jet  pilot  who  won  an  award  in  1953 
by  flying  a  Soviet-made  MIG  plane  to  south 
Korea. 

The  81  refugees  are  terminating  a  journey 
which  started  when  they  escaped  from  Commu- 
nist Chinese  oppression.  They  were  selected  from 
applicants  registered  with  Aid  Refugee  Chinese 
Intellectuals,  a  private  Aanerican  voluntary  or- 
ganization, by  a  connnittee  in  Washington  on  the 
basis  of  the  degree  of  hardshijj  and  persecution 
which  they  suffered,  level  of  education,  and  con- 
tribution they  could  make  to  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States. 

Included  in  the  group  are :  Chan  Yau  Wau,  a 


distinguished  physicist;  Miss  May  Chin,  a  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  who  graduated  from  Indi- 
ana University;  Herman  Chiu,  a  chemical  engi- 
neer who  studied  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ;  Peter 
Y.  H.  Lim,  an  aeronautical  engineer;  Chu  Nan 
Sung,  a  surgeon ;  Miss  June  Lim,  an  educator  with 
a  Doctorate  of  Education  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; and  other  highly  educated  and  skilled 
refugees.  Many  of  these  people  have  lengthy  his- 
tories of  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  Commu- 
nists because  of  their  Western  orientation  and 
training  and  have  undergone  years  of  hardship 
as  refugees. 


President  Corrects  Soviet  Misstatements  on  Taiwan  Situation 


Following  is  an  exchange  of  correspondence  be- 
tween President  Eisenhower  and  Nihita  Khru- 
shchev^ Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  together 
with  a  White  House  statement  on  Premier  Khru- 
shchev''s  letter. 


THE  PRESIDENT  TO  PREMIER  KHRUSHCHEV 

White  House   (Newport,  E.I.)   press  release  dated  September  13 

September  12, 1958 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman-  :  I  have  your  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 7.  I  agree  with  you  that  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion exists  in  the  Taiwan  area.^  I  do  not  agree  with 
you  as  to  the  source  of  danger  in  this  situation. 

The  present  state  of  tension  in  the  Taiwan  area 
was  created  directly  by  Chinese  Communist  action, 
not  by  that  of  the  Republic  of  China  or  by  the 
United  States.  The  fact  is  that  following  a  long 
period  of  relative  calm  in  that  area,  the  Chinese 
Commimists,  without  provocation,  suddenly  initi- 
ated a  heavy  artillery  bombardment  of  Quemoy 
and  began  harassing  the  regular  supjjly  of  the  ci- 
vilian and  military  population  of  the  Quemoys. 
This  intense  military  activity  was  begun  on  Au- 
gust 23rd — some  three  weeks  after  your  visit  to 


^  For  U.S.  statements  of  Sept.  4  and  6  on  the  situation  in 
the  Taiwan  Straits,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  22,  1958,  p.  445. 


Peiping.  The  official  Peiping  radio  has  repeatedly 
been  announcing  that  the  purpose  of  these  military 
operations  is  to  take  Taiwan  (Formosa)  as  well  as 
Quemoy  and  Matsu,  by  armed  force.  In  virtually 
every  Peiping  broadcast,  Taiwan  (Formosa)  and 
the  offshore  islands  are  linked  as  the  objective  of 
what  is  called  the  "Chinese  Peoples  Liberation 
Army". 

The  issue,  then,  is  whether  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists will  seek  to  achieve  their  ambitions 
through  the  application  of  force,  as  they  did  in 
Korea,  or  whether  they  will  accept  the  vital  req- 
uisite of  world  peace  and  order  in  a  nuclear  age 
and  renounce  the  use  of  force  as  the  means  for  sat- 
isfying their  territorial  claims.  The  territory 
concerned  has  never  been  under  the  control  of 
Communist  China.  On  the  contrary,  the  Republic 
of  China — despite  the  characterizations  you  apply 
to  it  for  ideological  reasons — is  recognized  by  the 
majority  of  the  sovereign  nations  of  the  world 
and  its  government  has  been  and  is  exercising  ju- 
risdiction over  the  territory  concerned.  Ignited 
States  military  forces  operate  in  the  Taiwan  area 
in  fulfillment  of  treaty  commitments  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  to  assist  it  in  the  defense  of  Taiwan 
(Formosa)  and  the  Penghu  (Pescadores)  Islands. 
They  are  there  to  help  resist  aggression — not  to 
commit  aggression.  No  upside  down  presentation 
such  as  contained  in  your  letter  can  change  this 
fact. 
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The  United  States  Govermnent  lias  welcomed 
the  willingness  of  the  Chinese  Conununists  to  re- 
sume the  Ambassadorial  talks,  which  were  begmi 
tliree  years  ago  in  Geneva,  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  a  means  of  easing  tensions  in  the  Taiwan 
area.  In  the  past,  the  United  States  representa- 
tive at  these  talks  has  tried  by  every  reasonable 
means  to  persuade  the  Chinese  Communist  rep- 
resentative to  reach  agreement  on  mutual  renun- 
ciation of  force  in  the  Taiwan  area  but  the  latter 
insistently  refused  to  reach  such  agreement.  The 
United  States  hopes  that  an  understanding  can 
be  achieved  through  the  renewed  talks  which  will 
assure  that  there  will  be  no  resort  to  the  use  of 
force  in  the  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  solution  of 
the  issues  there. 

I  regret  to  say  I  do  not  see  in  your  letter  any 
effort  to  find  that  common  language  wliich  could 
indeed  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  danger  ex- 
isting in  the  current  situation  in  the  Taiwan  area. 
On  the  contrary,  the  description  of  this  situation 
contained  in  your  letter  seems  designed  to  serve 
the  ambitions  of  international  Communism  rather 
than  to  present  the  facts.  I  also  note  that  you 
have  addressed  no  letter  to  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist leaders  urging  moderation  upon  them.  If 
your  letter  to  me  is  not  merely  a  vehicle  for  one- 
sided denunciation  of  United  States  actions  but 
is  indeed  intended  to  reflect  a  desire  to  find  a  com- 
mon language  for  peace,  I  suggest  you  urge  these 
leaders  to  discontinue  their  military  operations 
and  to  turn  to  a  policy  of  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  Taiwan  dispute. 

If  indeed,  for  the  sake  of  settling  the  issues  that 
tend  to  disturb  the  peace  in  the  Formosa  area,  the 
Chinese  Communist  leaders  can  be  persuaded  to 
place  their  trust  in  negotiation  and  a  readiness  to 
practice  conciliation,  then  I  assure  you  the  United 
States  will,  on  its  part,  strive  in  that  spirit  ear- 
nestly to  the  same  end. 
Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT^ 

President  Eisenhower  received  this  morning 
from  the  T'nited  States  Embass}'  in  Moscow  the 
text  of  a  lengthy  communication  from  Chairman 


-  Read  to  news  correspondents  at  Newport,  R.I.,  on 
Sept.  8  by  James  C.  Hagerty,  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent (White  House  (Newport,  R.  I.)  press  release). 


Khrushchev.  After  the  President  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  study  it  more  fully,  he  will  make 
such  reply  as  seems  appropriate. 

The  letter  deals  with  the  situation  which  has 
developed  in  the  area  of  Taiwan  (Formosa)  and 
the  Taiwan  Straits.  Mr.  Khruslichev's  commu- 
nication calls  this  "a  dangerous  situation."  The 
United  States  has  already  recognized  the  danger 
and  hopes  that  it  will  be  mitigated  by  resumption 
of  the  ambassadorial  talks  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Chinese  Communist  regime. 

The  evident  cause  of  the  danger  is  the  unpro- 
voked military  action  taken  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists who,  beginning  August  23d,  have  been 
subjecting  Quemoy  to  heavy  artillery  bombard- 
ment and  harassing  the  regular  supply  of  Quemoy 
with  its  population  of  some  125,000  persons.  This 
military  activity  is  proclaimed  by  the  official  Pei- 
ping  Eadio  as  being  in  order  to  take  by  armed 
force  Taiwan  (Formosa),  as  well  as  Quemoy  and 
Matsu. 

The  President  earnestly  hopes  that  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  will  not  again,  as  in  the  case 
of  Korea,  use  armed  force  to  achieve  territorial 
ambitions.  That  would  be  to  defy  the  basic  princi- 
ples upon  which  world  order  depends. 

The  United  States  would  welcome  the  Soviet 
Government's  concerning  itself  with  this  aspect 
of  the  matter. 


PREMIER  KHRUSHCHEV  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Unofficial  translation 

Mr.  President  :  I  am  addressing  myself  to  you  on  a 
question  of  great  importance  which,  we  are  sure,  is  now 
occupying  the  minds  of  all  to  whom  the  cause  of  peace 
is  dear. 

As  a  result  of  the  policy  being  carried  on  by  the  USA 
in  regard  to  China,  and  especially  of  the  actions  being 
undertaken  at  the  present  time  by  American  Govern- 
ment in  the  area  of  the  Chinese  island  of  Taiwan  and 
of  the  Taiwan  Straits,  a  dangerous  situation  has  arisen 
in  the  Far  East.  Humanity  has  again  been  put  before 
the  direct  threat  of  the  beginning  of  a  military  conflagra- 
tion. 

In  this  responsible  moment,  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  has  decided  to  turn  to  the  Government  of 
the  USA  with  an  appeal  to  show  sense,  not  to  permit 
steps  which  could  entail  irreparable  consequences. 

You  well  know,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
stands  firmly  on  the  position  of  the  peaceful  coexistence 
of  all  states,  regardless  of  their  social  or  state  structure, 
and  is  in  favor  of  not  allowing  the  beginning  of  military 
conflicts,  in  order  to  assure  conditions  for  a  peaceful  life 
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for  peoples  on  the  whole  globe.  I  think  no  one  will  dis- 
pute that  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence  have  al- 
ready received  broad  international  recognition,  and  it  can 
be  said  that  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  states,  they 
are  the  basis  of  their  relations  with  other  countries. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  postwar  years,  as  a  result  of  the 
policy  of  the  USA,  a  deeply  abnormal  situation  has  been 
continuously  maintained  in  the  Far  East,  the  cause  of 
which  is  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
USA,  a  policy  of  war.  The  main  reason  for  the  tense 
and,  it  must  be  directly  said,  very  very  dangerous  situa- 
tion which  has  arisen  is  that  the  USA  has  seized  age-old 
Chinese  territory — the  island  of  Taiwan  with  the  Pesca- 
dores Islands — by  force,  is  continuing  to  occupy  these 
territories,  cloaking  this  occupation  with  references  to  its 
support  of  the  traitor  of  the  Chinese  people,  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  and  is  also  trying  to  extend  its  aggression  to  the 
offshore  Chinese  islands. 

As  the  Soviet  Government  has  already  stated  many 
times  in  the  organization  of  the  United  Nations,  as  well 
as  In  correspondence  with  the  Government  of  the  USA 
and  governments  of  other  powers,  the  situation  is  also 
inadmissible  that  a  great  state — The  Chinese  People's 
Republic — as  a  result  of  the  position  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  USA,  is  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  work  of  the  organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  is  not  represented  in  that  organization,  although 
It  has  a  legitimate  right  to  this. 

You  also  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  Chinese  state  is 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  UN  and  that  by  force  of  that 
circumstance  alone  the  existing  situation  is  absolutely  ab- 
normal and  deeply  unjust  in  regard  to  the  Chinese  people. 

The  situation  which  has  now  arisen  as  a  result  of  the 
actions  of  the  USA  in  the  area  of  the  island  of  Taiwan  and 
of  the  Taiwan  Straits  seriously  disturbs  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people.  Indeed,  I  think,  it  will  not  be 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  disturbs  the  whole  world, 
every  country,  regardless  of  at  what  distance  it  is  located 
from  the  Taiwan  area.  If  you  look  squarely  at  the  truth, 
you  must  acknowledge  that  the  USA  is  trying  to  assume 
the  functions  of  some  sort  of  world  gendarme  in  this  area 
too.  We  think  that  for  any  state,  regardless  how  strong 
and  influential  it  is,  to  take  such  a  role  on  itself  is  an 
unworthy  affair  for  a  civilized  state  and  quite  risky. 

The  Government  of  the  USA  is  carrying  out  military 
demonstrations  trying  to  prevent  the  liberation  of  Taiwan 
and  to  keep  this  Chinese  island  as  its  military  base,  aimed 
above  all  against  the  Chinese  People's  Republic,  and  also  to 
hinder  the  lawful  actions  of  the  CPR  directed  at  the  libera- 
tion of  the  offshore  islands  on  which  Chiang  Kai-shekists 
have  ensconced  themselves. 

In  the  area  of  the  Taiwan  Straits,  there  is  one  of  the 
strongest  naval  units  of  the  American  Navy— the  Seventh 
Fleet  of  the  USA.  Hasty  measures  are  being  taken  to 
strengthen  this  fleet,  and  military  vessels  and  aviation  are 
being  transferred  to  the  Far  East  from  the  USA,  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  other  areas.  More  than  that,  it 
has  been  announced  that  in  the  next  few  days  "joint 
maneuvers"  of  the  naval  forces  and  marines  of  the  USA 
and  Chiang  Kai-shek  clique  will  be  carried  out  in  the 
Taiwan  area,  and  that  new  contingents  of  American  troops 


are  being  transferred  to  Taiwan  on  this  pretext.  The 
question  arises  whether  such  actions  in  the  present  situa- 
tion can  be  assessed  as  other  than  an  open  provocation. 
It  seems  to  us  that  with  the  most  indulgent  approach  no 
other  evaluation  can  be  given  to  these  actions. 

It  must  be  said  that,  in  general,  the  practice  of  urgently 
transferring  naval  vessels  of  the  USA  from  one  place  to 
another  has  become  a  frequent  phenomenon  recently.  In 
truth,  by  the  direction  of  movement  of  the  American  Naval 
Fleet  one  can  now  judge  almost  without  error  to  what 
place  will  be  directed  the  spearhead  of  the  next  blackmail 
and  provocations. 

Very  recently  the  world  was  a  witness  to  similar  demon- 
strations of  the  American  Navy  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
when  the  armed  intervention  of  the  USA  into  Lebanon  wag 
carried  out  and  when  the  Sixth  Fleet  of  the  USA  held  the 
capital  of  Lebanon,  and  indeed  that  whole  country,  under 
the  muzzles  of  its  guns.  When  today  attempts  are  being 
made  to  rattle  the  saber  and  threaten  China,  then,  it  seems 
to  us,  one  should  not  forget  that  China  is  not  small  Leba- 
non which  recently  fell  victim  to  foreign  Intervention, 
which  has  met  universal  condemnation  at  the  just  con- 
cluded special  session  of  the  UN  General  Assembly.  The 
great  600  million  Chinese  ijeople  are  powerful  and  uncon- 
querable not  only  for  their  inexhaustible  resources,  but 
also  for  their  solidarity  in  support  of  the  government,  and 
are  confidently  and  firmly  moving  on  the  path  of  the  fur- 
ther development  and  strengthening  of  their  country,  the 
raising  of  their  welfare,  at  which  we,  Soviet  people,  are 
truly  happy  and  at  which  all  those  who  wish  the  Chinese 
people  well  cannot  but  be  happy.  But  I  would  want  to 
emphasize  not  only  this  side  of  the  matter,  but  also  that 
China  is  not  alone ;  it  has  true  friends  ready  to  go  to  its 
aid  at  any  moment  in  case  of  aggression  against  China, 
since  the  interests  of  the  security  of  People's  China  are 
inseparable  from  the  interests  of  the  security  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  connection  with  the  practice  of  transporting  war 
fleets  and  air  units  from  one  end  of  the  globe  to  another, 
for  example,  the  regions  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East, 
the  Far  East,  Latin  America  etc.  in  order  to  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  here  on  some,  there  on  other  states  and  to 
attempt  to  dictate  one's  will  on  them,  in  general  the  ques- 
tion arises — isn't  it  time  to  finish  with  such  actions  which, 
it  goes  without  saying,  can  in  no  way  ever  be  recognized 
as  normal  methods  in  international  relations.  There 
arises  the  legitimate  question — ought  this  not  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  UN  and  a  decision  be  adopted  forbidding 
powers  from  employing  such  movement  of  its  naval  and 
air  forces  for  purposes  of  blackmail  and  intimidation 
and  to  the  effect  that  these  forces  would  be  held  within 
the  limits  of  their  national  frontiers.  At  the  same  time, 
in  connection  with  the  application  of  this  kind  of  methods 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  USA,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  more  remark.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you,  Mr.  President, 
that  such  transferring  of  military  vessels  now  in  one, 
now  in  another  direction  to  a  significant  degree  is  now 
deprived  of  any  sense — at  least  in  the  relations  of  states 
which  have  modern  types  of  weapons  at  their  disposal? 
I  do  not  know  what  your  military  advisers  tell  you  but 
it  seems  to  us  it  must  also  not  be  unknown  to  them  that 
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the  epoch  of  the  flourishing  of  the  power  of  surface 
naval  fleets  is  over,  has  gone  into  the  past.  In  the  century 
of  nuclear  and  rocket  weapons  of  hitherto  unheard  of 
power  and  speed  of  action,  these  once  threatening  naval 
vessels  are  fit,  in  essence,  only  for  paying  courtesy  visits, 
giving  salutes,  and  can  still  serve  as  targets  for  appro- 
priate types  of  missiles.  Perhaps  this  will  wound  the 
self-esteem  of  people  who  are  closely  connected  with 
fleets  but  what  can  you  do,  it  is  impossible  not  to  reckon 
with  indisputable  facts. 

Nearly  every  day  political  and  military  leaders  of  the 
USA  come  out  with  threats  addressed  to  People's  China. 
Such  and  only  such  a  meaning  have  the  repeated  state- 
ments of  USA  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  about  the  activi- 
ties of  the  USA  in  the  region  of  the  Taiwan  Straits  and 
in  particular  the  statement  which  he  made  in  your  and 
his  name  on  4  September.  This  statement  cannot  but 
evoke  the  most  decisive  condemnation.  It  represents  an 
open  attempt  of  crude  and  unceremonious  trampling  of 
the  sovereign  rights  of  other  states.  The  Government 
of  the  USA  having  no  rights  for  this  permits  itself 
arbitrarily  to  establish  some  kind  of  boundary  of  its 
interests  and  the  sphere  of  operations  of  its  armed  forces 
on  the  territory  of  China.  Such  activities  it  is  impossible 
to  qualify  otherwise  than  as  aggressive,  which  undoubt- 
edly will  be  condemned  by  all  peoples. 

It  is  impossible  to  evaluate  differently  as  well  the 
statement  of  the  Government  of  the  USA  of  6  September. 

The  inciting  statement  of  Minister  of  Defense  McElroy 
draws  special  attention  to  itself  in  which  are  contained 
frank  threats  addressed  to  the  Chinese  People's  Republic, 
and  in  which  attempts  are  made  to  justify  the  aggressive 
activities  of  American  armed  forces  in  the  Far  East  and 
in  which  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  clique  is  taken  under  pro- 
tection. And  the  commander  of  American  armed  forces 
on  Taiwan  Vice-Admiral  Smoot  has  let  himself  go  entirely 
and  states  the  intention  of  the  USA  together  with  the 
Chiang  Kai-shekists  to  inflict  a  defeat  on  Communist 
China. 

Military  leaders  in  the  USA  try  even,  with  the  tacit 
agreement  of  the  American  Government,  to  resort  to 
atomic  blackmail  in  relation  to  China,  acting  evidently 
still  on  inertia  under  the  impression  of  the  moods  gov- 
erning in  Washington  in  that  short  period  in  the  course 
of  which  the  USA  had  at  its  disposal  a  monopoly  of  the 
atomic  weapons.  As  is  known,  even  at  that  time  the 
policy  of  atomic  blackmail  did  not  have  and  could  not 
have  any  success.  Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  in  present 
conditions  when  the  USA  has  long  not  been  the  posses- 
sor of  a  monopoly  in  the  field  of  atomic  armaments,  at- 
tempts to  intimidate  other  states  by  atomic  weapons  are 
a  completely  hopeless  business. 

I  speak  about  this  because,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the 
USA  there  are  still  people  who  do  not  want  to  part  with 
the  policy  of  threats  and  atomic  blackmail  although,  it 
would  seem,  each  day  gives  no  little  evidence  that  such 
a  policy  henceforth  is  doomed  to  failure. 

One  can  with  full  confidence  say  that  threats  and  black- 
mail cannot  intimidate  the  Chinese  people.  This  clearly 
follows  also  from  the  statement  of  the  Premier  of  the 
State  Council  of  the  CPR  Chou  En-Lai  of  6  September. 


The  Chinese  people  wants  peace  and  defends  peace  but 
it  does  not  fear  war.  If  war  will  be  thrust  on  China, 
whose  people  are  full  of  determination  to  defend  its  right- 
ful cause,  then  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
Chinese  people  will  give  a  worthy  rebuff  to  the  aggressor. 

The  aggressive  preparations  of  the  USA  in  the  Par  East, 
judging  by  everything,  are  not  limited  only  to  the  region 
of  the  Taiwan  Straits.  There  are  facts  to  the  effect  that 
encouraged  and  instigated  by  the  United  States  Syngman 
Rhee  again  is  preparing  military  provocations  and  declar- 
ing his  intention  to  move  "in  a  march  to  the  North".  Evi- 
dently someone  in  the  US  has  definite  plans  once  more  to 
turn  Korea  into  a  field  of  bloody  battle.  It  is  not  because, 
by  the  way,  the  Government  of  the  USA  so  stubbornly  re- 
fuses to  withdi-aw  its  troops  from  South  Korea?  But  it 
is  impossible  to  permit  a  repetition  of  the  Korean  tragedy, 
and  the  criminal  plots  of  the  Syngman  Rhee-ites  must  be 
stopped.  There  can  be  no  doubts  that  if  the  Syngman 
Rhee-ites  risk  a  repetition  of  their  "march",  then  there 
awaits  them  the  same  fate  which  befell  them  when  the 
Korean  people  and  the  Chinese  people's  volunteers  in- 
flicted a  complete  defeat  on  the  aggressor  and  frustrated 
his  plans.  Of  course  responsibility  for  the  provocation  of 
Syngman  Rhee  lies  entirely  on  the  Government  of  the 
USA. 

At  the  recently  concluded  special  session  of  the  UN  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  you,  Mr.  President,  spoke  about  indirect 
aggression.  Allegedly  threatening  certain  Arab  states  of 
the  Near  East  on  the  part  of  other  Arab  states,  and  called 
for  the  condemnation  of  this  non-existent  indirect  aggres- 
sion. At  the  same  time  the  United  States  itself  is  carry- 
ing out  in  the  Far  East  not  only  indirect  but  also  direct 
aggression,  by  having  seized  the  Chinese  island  of  Taiwan 
and  by  supporting  the  anti-national  clique  of  betrayers  of 
the  Chinese  people,  harbored  on  this  island  under  the  pro- 
tection of  American  weapons  and  making  from  there  ban- 
dit sorties  against  China. 

The  dispatch  of  its  armed  forces  to  the  region  of  Taiwan 
and  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  adjacent  to  it  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  USA  usually  seeks  to  justify  with  refer- 
ence to  some  kind  of  "obligations"  undertaken  by  it  in 
relation  to  the  "defense"  of  this  region.  But  did  the  Chi- 
nese people  ask  the  American  Government  to  take  on  itself 
such  an  obligation,  by  referring  to  which  it  permits  itself 
to  hamper  the  realization  by  China  of  its  sovereign  rights 
in  relation  to  Taiwan  and  other  Chinese  islands? 

The  American  people  in  the  past  itself  had  to  beat  off 
attempts  of  foreign  powers  to  interfere  in  its  internal 
affairs  and  by  force  of  arms  to  impose  their  will  on  it.  It 
is  well  known  that  these  attempts  ended  lamentably  for 
those  who  undertook  them.  Would  it  not  be  right  to  draw 
the  appropriate  conclusions  from  this  historical  experience 
of  the  United  States  and  end  the  policy  of  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  China?  Indeed  Lf  national  inde- 
pendence is  dear  to  the  American  people,  then  why  should 
it  be  less  dear  to  the  Chinese  people,  as  well  as  to  any 
other  people? 

It  is  possible  you  will  find  what  I  have  said  above  as 
harsh.  But  I  do  not  permit  myself  to  agree  with  this. 
In  this  letter  to  you,  as  also  on  other  occasions,  I  simply 
wish  to  express  myself  frankly  and  to  emphasize  the 
whole  danger  of  the  situation  developing  in  the  region  of 
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Taiwan  and  the  Chinese  offshore  islands  as  result  of  ac- 
tions of  the  USA.  If  we  were  to  hide  our  thoughts  be- 
hind outwardly  polite  diplomatic  formulations,  then,  I 
think  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  understand  each  other. 
Moreover,  we  desire,  that  you,  the  Governnient  of  the 
USA  and  the  whole  American  peoi>le  with  whom  we  wish 
only  good  relations  and  friendship  should  have  a  correct 
idea  about  those  consequences  which  the  present  actions 
of  the  USA  in  the  Par  East  might  have.  It  would  be  a 
serious  miscalculation  if  in  the  United  States  the  conclu- 
sion were  drawn  that  it  was  possible  to  deal  with  China 
in  accordance  with  the  example  as  it  was  done  by  certain 
powers  in  the  past.  Such  kind  of  miscalculation  might 
have  serious  consequences  for  the  cause  of  peace  in  the 
whole  world.  Therefore  let  us  introduce  into  the  question 
full  clarity  because  reservations  and  misunderstandings 
in  such  affairs  are  most  dangerous. 

An  attack  on  the  Chinese  People's  Republic,  which  is 
a  great  friend,  ally  and  neighbor  of  our  country,  is  an 
attack  on  the  Soviet  Union.  True  to  its  duty,  our  coun- 
try will  do  everything  in  order  together  with  People's 
China  to  defend  the  security  of  both  states,  the  interests 
of  peace  in  the  Far  East,  the  interest  of  peace  in  the 
whole  world. 

Nothing  would  be  further  from  the  truth  than  an  at- 
tempt to  assess  this,  my  message  to  you,  as  an  intention  to 
exaggerate  unnecessarily  and  even  more  to  utter  some  kind 
of  threats.  We  desire  only  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  situation  from  which  no  one  can  escape — neither  you 
nor  we — if  in  the  Far  East  the  fire  of  war  breaks  out. 
We  wish  to  find  a  common  language  with  you  with  which 
to  cease  the  present  movement  downward  on  the  inclined 
slope,  with  which  by  the  common  efforts  of  the  USSR, 
the  USA,  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  and  other  coun- 
tries to  remove  the  tension  arising  in  the  Far  Bast,  with 
which  it  might  be  possible  to  say  that  through  united 
efforts  a  useful  contribution  was  made  in  the  interest  of 
peace  in  the  whole  world.  Of  course  to  decide  to  "rec- 
ognize" or  "not  to  recognize"  the  Chinese  People's  Re- 
public is  an  affair  of  the  Government  of  the  USA  itself. 
In  this  connection  it  is  possible  only  to  remark  that 
neither  the  very  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  CPR  as 
one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  nor  the  role  which 
this  government  plays  in  our  time  in  international  rela- 
tions, is  changed  because  of  that.  But  at  the  present 
time  in  view  of  the  policy  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  follows  in  relation  to  China  such  a  situa- 
tion has  arisen  that  the  question  of  the  relationship  of 
the  United  States  to  China  obviously  extends  be.vond  the 
framework  of  purely  internal  affairs  of  the  United 
States. 

A  situation  has  arisen  which  involves  the  interests  of 
many  countries.  The  tension  artificially  maintained  in 
view  of  the  policy  of  the  USA  in  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  China  and  even  more  such  actions 
which  the  United  States  is  undertaking  at  the  present 
moment  in  the  Far  East  will  lead  also  to  a  straining  of 
relations  between  all  great  powers — the  founders  of  the 
UN.  It  is  possible  without  exaggerating  to  say  that  the 
present  policy  of  the  USA  in  relation  to  China  compli- 
cates the  solution  of  many  important  international  ques- 
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tions  and  in  a  serious  form  hampers  the  normal  activity 
of  the  UN  as  an  International  organization  called  upon 
to  guard  the  cause  of  peace.  There  is  one  Chinese  state 
and  it  is  located  in  China  and  nowhere  else  and  Taiwan 
and  the  other  Chinese  islands  where  at  the  moment  the 
Chiang  Kai-shekists  have  ensconced  themselves — these  are 
a  part  of  China. 

Only  the  Government  of  China — in  the  capital  of 
China — Peking  and  to  which  the  many  million  Chinese 
people  have  entrusted  the  leadership  of  their  country  has 
the  right  and  the  real  possibility  to  represent  China  in 
international  relations.  And  only  the  unrealistic  posi- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  USA  which  still  prefers 
to  close  its  eyes  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  China, 
is  a  stumbling  block,  prevents  the  states  members  of  the 
UN  from  taking  the  only  correct  decision — to  throw  out 
of  this  organization  the  political  corpse  of  the  Chiang 
Kai-shekist  imposter  and  to  grant  the  representatives  of 
Great  China  their  legal  place  in  the  UN.  Who  will 
deny  that  China  is  attempting  to  free  its  own  territory 
which  has  been  transformed  into  a  military  base  of  a 
foreign  power  and  which  has  become  a  source  of  con- 
tinual threat  for  peaceful  life  of  the  Chinese  people? 

China  has  the  full  legal  right  to  take  all  necessary 
measures  against  the  traitor  Chiang  Kai-shek.  It  is  tak- 
ing these  measures  on  its  own  soil  and  is  not  sending  its 
armed  forces  on  the  territory  of  other  countries.  These 
actions  of  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  represent  only 
legitimate  measures  of  self-defense,  foreseen  also  by  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  organization.  Quite  oth- 
erwise acts  the  Government  of  the  USA  which  is  trying 
to  confer  upon  it.self  the  right  to  send  its  armed  forces  , 
thousands  and  thousands  of  kilometers  from  the  USA  for 
the  retention  of  the  Chinese  islands  seized  by  it.  It 
is  not  by  accident  that  even  the  allies  of  the  United 
States  in  the  military  blocs  quite  loudly  censure  Ameri- 
can policy  in  relation  to  China  as  unrealistic  and  dan- 
gerous. 

I  think  that  every  person  who  displays  a  real  anxiety 
for  the  fate  of  peace  cannot  but  .speak  out  for  having 
an  end  put  to  that  abnormal  and  dangerous  situation  ■ 
which  has  developed  as  a  result  of  the  current  political  ' 
course  of  the  Government  of  the  USA  in  the  Far  East. 
For  that,  according  to  the  conviction  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, above  all  it  is  necessary  to  give  up  the  narrow 
and  alien-to-all-reality  approach  to  the  great  historical 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  China,  it  is  necessary 
to  recognize  the  legitimate  rights  and  interests  of  the 
Chinese  People's  Republic  and  once  and  for  all  to  cease 
the  policy  of  provocation  and  blackmail  in  connection 
with  the  Chinese  people. 

In  the  Far  East  there  can  not  be  a  stable  peace  until 
such  time  as  the  American  Navy  Fleet  will  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Taiwan  Straits,  until  American  soldiers  will 
leave  the  Chinese  island  of  Taiwan  and  will  go  home. 
We  are  convinced  that  such  an  opinion  is  shared  not 
only  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  states  but 
also  by  all  other  countries  for  whom  the  cause  of  peace 
is  dear  in  the  Far  East  and  in  the  whole  world.  Mr. 
President,  concluding  my  present  message  to  you,  dic- 
tated by  a  sense  of  the  great  responsibility  which  lies 
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upou  our  countries  for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the 
whole  world,  I  wish  with  all  force  to  emphasize  that 
whether  peace  will  reign  in  the  Far  East  or  whether  this 
region  will  continue  to  remain  a  dangerous  hotbed  of  war 
will  depend  fully  on  the  further  actions  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  USA.  I  should  like  to  hope  that  you  with 
the  necessary  understanding  will  apprehend  the  present 
message  to  you  from  the  side  of  the  Soviet  Government. 
I  permit  myself  to  express  also  the  confidence  that  this 
message  will  be  correctly  understood  by  all  the  American 
people  which — we  are  convinced  of  this — like  other  peo- 
ples desire  peace  and  do  not  desire  war. 

If  the  Government  of  the  USA  will  take  the  road  of 
respect  for  the  legitimate  sovereign  rights  of  the  great 
Chinese  people  then  this  doubtless  will  be  regarded  with 
satisfaction  by  all  peoples  as  a  serious  contribution  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  cause 
of  strengthening  of  universal  peace. 
Sincerely, 

N.  Khrushchev 
September  7,  1958 
His  Excellency 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  Agree  on  Date 
ffor^Talks  on  Test  Suspension 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  concerning  negotiatioiis  for  an  agree- 
ment on  the  suspension  of  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

U.S.  NOTE  OF  SEPTEMBER  10> 

Press  release  527  dated  September  11 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and,  referring  to  the  Ministry's  Note  of  30 
August  of  this  year,  has  the  honor  to  state  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
notes  with  gratification  that  the  Govermnent  of 
tlie  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  has  agreed 
to  the  date  of  October  31,  1958  as  proposed  by  the 
United  States  for  the  beginning  of  negotiations 
among  representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the 
United  States  on  the  question  of  suspension  of 


nuclear  weapons  tests  and  the  actual  establishment 
of  an  international  control  system  on  tlie  basis 
of  the  Report  of  the  Geneva  Conference  of  Ex- 
perts.- The  United  States  further  notes  that  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics suggests  that  these  discussions  be  held  in 
Geneva.  The  United  States  agrees  to  this  loca- 
tion. The  United  States  is  informed  by  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations  that  con- 
ference facilities  and  secretariat  services  will  be 
available  at  the  Palais  des  Nations. 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  also  proposes  that  a  period  of  two 
to  three  weeks  be  set  for  the  duration  of  the  pro- 
posed discussions.  The  United  States,  of  course, 
agrees  that  the  negotiations  should  be  concluded  as 
quickly  as  possible,  but  believes  that  their  impor- 
tance requires  the  expenditure  of  whatever  time 
may  mutually  be  deemed  necessary  for  their  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

The  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  conference  will  be  Ambassador  James  J. 
Wadsworth,  United  States  Representative  on  Dis- 
armament. 

With  regard  to  the  other  issues  raised  in  the 
note  and  those  discussed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Coimcil  of  Ministers  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  in  the  statement  attached  to  the 
note  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,^  the  views  of  the  United 
States  Government  are  as  set  forth  in  the  state- 
ment of  President  Eisenhower  of  August  22.* 
The  United  States  proposes  that  these  issues  be 
reserved  for  discussion  at  the  meetings  which  will 
commence  at  Geneva  on  October  31. 

SOVIET  NOTE  OF  AUGUST  30 

Unofficial  translation 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  presents  its  compliments  to  the  Em- 
bassy of  the  United  States  of  America  and  referring  to 
the  Embassy's  Note  of  22  August  this  year  has  the  honor 
to  state  that  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  is  ready  to  start  31  October  1958  ne- 
gotiations of  representatives  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  the  United  States  of  America  and  Great 
Britain  with  the  aim  of  concluding  agreement  on  cessa- 


'  Delivered  to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office  at  Moscow  on 
Sept.  10. 


=  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  22,  1958,  p.  453. 

'  Not  printed  here. 

♦  Bulletin  of  Sept.  8, 1958,  p.  378. 
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tion  forever  of  tests  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  by 
states  with  establishment  of  appropriate  control  for  ful- 
fillment of  such  agreement.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  the  most  convenient  place  for  conducting 
such  negotiations  would  be  Geneva.  To  avoid  the  drag- 
ging out  of  negotiations  it  would  be  expedient  to  agree 
beforehand  on  limitation  of  their  duration  to  a  definite 
period.  On  its  part,  the  Soviet  Government  purposes  to 
set  this  period  at  two  to  three  weeks. 

Forwarded  herewith  is  the  text  of  the  statement  of  the 
Chairman,  Council  of  Ministers,  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics,  N.  S.  Khrushchev,  in  which  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Soviet  Government  is  set  forth  on  questions 
touched  upon  in  the  statement  of  President  Eisenhower 
of  22  August. 


U.S.  Urges  Soviets  To  Respond 
to  Note  of  July  31 

U.S.  NOTE  OF  SEPTEMBER  8> 

Press  release  520  dated  September  8 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  United 
States  note  of  July  31, 1958,^  regarding  a  study  of 
the  technical  aspects  of  safeguards  against  the 
possibility  of  surprise  attack. 

It  is  noted  that  while  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  responded  to  the  United  States  pro- 
posal for  negotiations  on  a  nuclear  test  suspen- 
sion beginning  October  31,  it  has  not  yet  re- 
sponded to  the  United  States  proposal  for  studies 
of  the  practical  aspects  of  safeguards  against  sur- 
prise attack  beginning  the  first  week  of  October. 
The  United  States  hopes  that  it  may  receive  an 
early  reply  to  its  note  of  July  31,  since  it  attaches 
great  importance  to  the  proposed  study  as  an 
effective  means  of  moving  toward  agreement  on 
meaningful  measures  of  disarmament.  Because 
of  the  delay  and  the  necessity  for  careful  prepara- 
tions if  the  proposed  technical  talks  are  to  be  of 
greatest  value,  the  United  States  believes  that  the 
meeting  originally  proposed  for  the  first  week  of 
October  should  now  be  scheduled  at  a  later  date 
about  two  months  after  a  reply  from  the  Soviet 
Government  has  been  received. 


^Delivered   by   the  American   Embassy  at  Moscow  to 
the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  Sept.  8. 
'  Bulletin  of  Aug.  18, 1958,  p.  278. 


U.S.  Replies  to  Soviet  Note  on  Balloons 


U.S.  NOTE  OF  SEPTEMBER  5' 

Press  release  517  dated  September  6 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  acknowl- 
edges the  receijDt  of  the  note  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment of  September  3,  1958,  stating  that  several 
aerial  balloons  of  American  manufacture  recently 
landed  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  in- 
vestigated this  matter  and  ascertained  the  follow- 
ing facts.  In  comiection  with  a  program  designed 
to  gather  meteorological  information  on  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  the  Cambridge  Research  Cen- 
ter of  the  United  States  Air  Force  has  launched 
from  the  West  Coast  of  the  United  States  a  num- 
ber of  high-altitude  weather  research  balloons  to 
transit  the  United  States  during  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year.  The  plastic  balloons  carry 
scientific  recording  instruments,  including  cam- 
eras for  photographing  cloud  formations  and 
other  weather  phenomena.  This  program  has 
been  the  subject  of  several  public  announcements 
and  on  July  25,  the  Cambridge  Research  Center 
stated  that  a  few  of  these  balloons  were  lost  and 
had  not  been  found. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  facts,  the  balloons 
referred  to  in  the  note  of  the  Soviet  Government 
may  be  among  those  unrecovered  by  the  Cambridge 
Research  Center.  All  equipment  used  for  the 
meteorological  scientific  program  of  the  Research 
Center  was  clearly  marked  and  the  finder  was  re- 
quested to  inform  the  Center  by  calling  its  tele- 
phone number  in  Bedford,  Massachusetts, 
indicated  on  a  plaque  attached  to  the  side  of 
each  gondola.  This  method  of  identification  has 
been  helpful  in  the  past  in  bringing  about  the 
return  of  the  scientific  recording  instruments.  If 
the  equipment  in  the  possession  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment can  be  thus  identified  as  the  equipment 
described  above,  the  United  States  Government 
requests  that  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  promptly  return  this 
equipment  through  the  American  Embassy  at  Mos- 
cow in  order  that  the  data  collected  may  be  evalu- 


'  Delivered  by  the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow  to  the 
Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  Sept.  5. 
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ated  and  made  available  for  use  throughout  the 
world  scientilic  community. 

SOVIET  NOTE  OF  SEPTEMBER  3^ 

Note  No.  49/OSA  SEPTEMBER  3,   1958 

Unoffleiiil  translation 

The  Soviet  Goveriiment  considers  it  necessary  to  state 
to  tlie  GovernmAt  of  the  USA  the  following : 

Recently  in  the  air  space  of  the  Soviet  Union  there 
have  been  caught  several  balloons  with  apparatus  hang- 
ing to  them  which  includes  automatic  photographic  cam- 
eras for  aerial  photography  of  localities,  radio  receivers 
and  transmitters,  etc.  An  examination  of  apparatus  shows 
that  it  was  manufactured  in  the  USA  and  that  the  launch- 
ing of  balloons  was  carried  out  by  the  Air  Forces  of  the 
USA.  In  particular  this  i«  evidenced  by  the  marks  on 
several  parts  of  the  apparatus. 

As  is  known  the  Soviet  Government  in  the  past  al- 
ready addressed  itself  to  the  Government  of  the  US  with 
the  demand  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  cease  the 
launching  of  American  balloons  into  the  air  space  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Government  pointed  out  then 
that  the  flying  of  American  aerial  balloons  over  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  USSR  represented  a  crude  violation  of  the 
aerial  space  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  was  a  violation  of  the 
universally  recognized  principle  of  international  law  ac- 
cording to  which  each  state  has  full  and  exclusive  sov- 
ereignty in  relation  to  the  aerial  space  above  its  territory. 

Replying  to  the  message  of  the  Soviet  Government  on 
this  question,  the  Government  of  the  US  declared  in  its 
note  of  February  8,  19.56,^  that  it  will  take  measures  to 
prevent  in  the  future  the  launching  of  aerial  balloons 
which  might  fly  over  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  connection  with  the  above  the  Soviet  Government 
again  protests  to  the  Government  of  the  USA  against  the 
launching  of  American  balloons  into  the  aerial  space  of 
the  USSR  and  expects  that  from  the  side  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  USA  there  will  be  taken  immediate 
measures  for  the  cessation  of  similar  actions  of  the 
American  authorities. 


United  States  Asks  U.S.S.R.  and  Iran 
for  Information  on  Missing  Plane 

Press  release  3  IS  dated  September  6 

DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

In  connection  with  the  disappearance  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  1958,  of  an  unarmed  U.S.  Air  Force 
C-130  transport  plane  on  a  flight  over  Turkey, 
the  U.S.  Government  on  September  6  requested 


"  Handed  to  American  Charge  d'Afifaires  Richard  H. 
Davis  at  Mo.scow  on  Sept.  .3  by  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister  G.  X.  Zaroubin. 

=  Bulletin  of  Feb.  20, 1956,  p.  293. 


the  Governments  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Iran  to  fur- 
nish it  with  any  available  information  regarding 
the  plane  and  its  crew  of  17.  The  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment has  been  conducting  a  search  for  the 
missing  plane  and  its  crew  from  the  time  of  its 
disappearance. 


U.S.  NOTE  TO  U.S.S.R.  1 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministiy  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  has  the  honor  to  communicate  the  fol- 
lowing on  instructions  from  its  Government : 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  an  unarmed  United 
States  Air  Force  C-130  transport  plane  on  a 
roundtrip  flight  from  Adana  to  Trabzon  and  Van, 
Turkey  is  missing.  Departing  Adana  at  10 :  21 
GMT  on  September  2,  1958,  the  aircraft  was  last 
reported  over  Trabzon  at  11 :  42  GMT  and  is  mi- 
reported  at  Van.  A  crew  of  seventeen  was  on 
board. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  United  States 
Government  would  appreciate  receiving  any  in- 
formation which  might  become  available  to  the 
Soviet  Government  concerning  the  missing  United 
States  aircraft  and  its  crew.  A  similar  inquiry 
is  being  addressed  to  the  Iranian  Government. 


United  States  and  Cuba  Sign 
Atomic  Energy  Agreement 

Press  release  522  dated  September  9 

The  Governments  of  Cuba  and  the  United 
States  on  September  9  signed  a  comprehensive 
agreement  for  cooperation  in  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  for  power  and  research. 

The  agreement  was  signed  for  the  United  States 
by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- Ameri- 
can Affairs  Roy  R.  Rubottom,  Jr.,  and  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commissioner  Harold  S.  Vance, 
and  for  Cuba  by  Ambassador  Nicolas  Arroyo. 

The  agreement  supersedes  a  research  agreement 
with  Cuba  effective  since  October  10,  1957.^  The 
new  agreement  will  expand  the  scope  of  U.S.  co- 
operation witli  Cuba  by  providing  for  the  ex- 
change of  information  on  the  development,  de- 


'  Delivered  at  Moscow  on  Sept.  6. 

^  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  3911. 
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sign,  construction,  and  operation  of  experimental 
power,  demonstration  power,  and  power  reactor 
as  well  as  research  types. 

As  part  of  the  agreement  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  will  sell  or  lease  to  the  Government 
of  Cuba  up  to  a  maximum  of  700  kilograms  of 
contained  U-235  at  an  enrichment  of  up  to  20 
percent.  In  the  event  that  Cuba  decides  to  build 
a  materials  testing  reactor  the  transfer  of  8  kilo- 


grams of  reactor  fuel  at  90  percent  enrichment  in 
U-235  is  authorized.  This  quantity  of  fuel  would 
be  used  in  a  20.5  EMW  boiling  water  power  re- 
actor to  be  constructed  in  the  Habana  del  Este 
area  of  Cuba. 

The  agreement,  which  rmis  for  a  20-year  term, 
will  become  effective  after  statutory  and  consti- 
tutional requirements  of  both  Governments  have 
been  met.  . 


The  United  Nations:  The  Road  Ahead 


hy  Francis  0.  Wilcox 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs  ^ 


I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  meet 
with  you  again  only  2  days  before  the  opening 
of  the  13th  General  Assembly. 

Much  of  the  United  Nations  present  strength 
and  vitality  stems  from  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  the  American  Association  for  the  United 
Nations  and  the  other  nongovernmental  organ- 
izations which  are  represented  here  today.  You 
have  made  an  invaluable  contribution  through 
your  effoi-ts  to  promote  a  wider  understanding 
among  the  American  people  of  the  importance 
of  the  United  Nations  in  man's  quest  for  a  just 
and  lasting  peace.  A  broad  i^ublic  understanding 
of  the  organization  and  the  major  problems  con- 
fronting it  is  essential  to  the  United  Nations  if  it 
is  to  function  effectively.  I  congratulate  you  all 
on  the  achievements  of  your  organizations  in 
working  toward  this  important  objective. 

The  delegation  which  will  represent  us  at  the 
forthcoming  session  will  be  a  source  of  strength 
for  the  United  States.^  Under  the  very  able  and 
resourceful  leadership  of  Secretary  Dulles  and 
Ambassador  Lodge  the  delegation  will  function 
as  a  representative  grouj)  of  American  leaders. 
Its  members  will  come  fi'om  varying  walks  of 


'Address  made  before  the  American  Association  for 
the  United  Nations  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Sept.  14 
(press  release  536  dated  Sept.  13) . 

'  For  a  list  of  the  U.S.  representatives  to  the  13th  General 
Assembly,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  18,  1958,  p.  294. 


life — the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
the  United  States  Government,  the  law  and  the 
arts,  and  industry  and  labor.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  team  will  represent  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  productively  and  with  vigor  at 
the  13th  General  Assembly. 


The  United  Nations  as  a  Force  for  Peace 

Since  our  last  meeting  here  a  year  ago  the 
United  Nations  has  continued  to  prove  itself  an 
effective  force  for  world  peace.  Grave  inter- 
national disputes  wliich  might  have  erupted  into 
large-scale  conflicts  imposed  severe  strains  on  the 
organization.  Nevertheless,  it  met  these  clial- 
lenges  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  modera- 
tion. 

Nowhere  has  the  United  Nations  been  more 
deeply  involved  in  preserving  tlie  peace  than  in 
the  troubled  Middle  East.  The  Assembly's  unani- 
mous 'action  at  the  recent  emergency  special  ses- 
sion in  the  Lebanon-Jordan  crisis '  has  offered  new 
opportunities,  whicli  we  liope  can  be  realized,  to 
further  the  stability  and  the  welfare  of  the  nations 
in  the  area. 

By  their  joint  action  tlie  member  states  were 
able  to  reach  agreement  on  three  important  prop- 
ositions.    They  agreed  that  all  members  of  the 


'  For  text  of  the  resolution  adopted  unanimously  on 
Aug.  21,  see  md.,  Sept.  1.5,  1958,  p.  411. 
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United  Nations  should  act  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  mutual  respect  for  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  and  sovereignty  of  other  states, 
of  nonaggression,  and  of  strict  noninterference  in 
each  other's  internal  affairs.  Secondly,  they  asked 
the  Secretary-General  to  make  practical  arrange- 
ments which  would  help  uphold  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  charter  in  relation  to  Lebanon 
and  Jordan  and  thereby  facilitate  the  early  with- 
drawal of  foreign  troops  from  the  two  countries. 
Third,  they  requested  the  Secretary-General  to 
consult  with  the  Arab  countries  of  the  Near  East 
with  a  view  to  possible  assistance  regarding  an 
Arab  economic  development  institution. 

Tlie  United  States  welcomes  and  supports  the 
initiative  of  the  Arab  states  in  developing  this 
formula.  Scrupulously  respected,  such  a  formula 
can  offer  bright  prospects  for  the  future  of  the 
Middle  East.  It  could  be  the  harbinger  of  a 
new  era. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid,  however,  if  I  did 
not  remind  you  that  concrete  deeds  are  far  more 
convincing  than  resolutions — even  those  that  are 
approved  by  a  unanimous  vote.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  Arab  states  will  justify  the  vote 
of  confidence  given  tliem  by  the  General  Assembly 
and  will  work  out  their  problems  in  a  spirit  of 
mutual  cooperation  and  good  will. 

In  this  connection  may  I  say  just  a  word  about 
the  problem  of  indirect  aggression.  The  immedi- 
ate threat  to  world  peace,  it  seems  to  me,  does  not 
lie  in  the  possibility  of  an  all-out  armed  attack 
launched  by  one  country  against  another.  It  lies, 
rather,  in  the  subtler  methods  of  intrigue  di- 
rected against  free  and  independent  states — prop- 
aganda warfare  and  subversion,  which  we  have 
come  to  know  as  indirect  aggression. 

As  times  are  new,  so  we  must  think  and  act 
anew.  The  United  Nations  must  face  up  to  this 
challenge  of  indirect  aggression.  If  it  does  not 
do  so,  the  integrity  and  independence  of  small 
states  everywhere  will  be  in  jeopardy  and  the 
cause  of  peace  may  suffer  a  mortal  blow. 

Our  own  hopes  for  a  new  era  in  the  Middle  East 
were  voiced  by  President  Eisenliower  when  he  pre- 
sented to  the  General  Assembly  a  comprehensive 
program  designed  to  insure  political  stability  and 
a  rising  standard  of  living  for  people  in  the  area.* 
In  clear  and  eloquent  phrases,  President  Eisen- 


'  Ibid.,  Sept.  1, 1958,  p.  337. 
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hower  offered  six  basic  proposals  which  would 
provide  the  framework  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.    I  would  like  to  recall  them  to  you  now : 

First:  The  Assembly  should  determine  means 
for  insuring  the  continued  independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  Lebanon. 

Second :  Adequate  measures  should  be  taken  to 
preserve  the  peace  in  Jordan. 

Third :  The  Assembly  should  take  action  to  end 
the  fomenting  of  civil  strife  in  the  area  through 
inflammatory  and  subversive  propaganda. 

Fourth:  Steps  should  be  taken  looking  to  the 
creation  of  a  standby  United  Nations  Peace  Force. 

Fifth:  The  Secretary-General  should  consult 
with  the  Arab  nations  regarding  the  establishment 
of  a  regional  economic  development  institution 
which  would  speed  up  the  improvement  of  the 
standard  of  living  in  the  area. 

Sixth :  The  states  concerned  might  wish  to  call 
for  a  United  Nations  study  of  the  flow  of  heavy 
armaments  with  a  view  to  working  out  arrange- 
ments "under  which  the  security  of  all  these  na- 
tions could  be  maintained  more  effectively  than 
under  a  continued  wasteful,  dangerous  competi- 
tion in  armaments." 

With  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  which  I 
described  earlier,  the  emergency  special  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  took  the  first  steps  to  imple- 
ment President  Eisenhower's  proposals.  Secre- 
tary-General Dag  Hammarskjold  has  been  visiting 
the  Middle  East  and  consulting  with  leaders  of 
the  Arab  world  on  practical  measures  to  carry  out 
the  terms  of  the  United  Nations  resolution.  We 
are  awaiting  his  report  to  the  General  Assembly  on 
the  results  of  his  mission. 

I  hope  that  the  forthcoming  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  will  be  able  to  take  additional  ac- 
tion to  further  the  objectives  of  the  program 
outlined  by  the  President. 

Issues  Confronting  the  13th  General  Assembly 

Against  this  background,  I  would  now  like  to 
review  with  you  some  of  the  major  issues  which 
will  confront  the  Assembly  during  its  forthcoming 
session. 

The  13th  General  Assembly,  in  my  opinion, 
could  be  one  of  the  most  important  sessions  in  the 
history  of  the  United  Nations.  Technologically, 
man  is  making  steady  progress  in  probing  the 
mysteries  of  outer  space  and  the  harnessing  of 
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atomic  energy.  New  political  forces  are  at  work 
stemming  mainly  from  the  evolving  nationalism  in 
Asia  and  Africa  and  the  consequent  emergence  of 
many  new  states.  A  continuing  development  to 
reckon  with  is  the  increasing  power  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  increased  power  has  permitted  the 
men  in  Moscow  to  inject  a  more  aggressive  note 
into  their  foreign  policy  while  simultaneously  pos- 
ing as  the  champions  of  peace. 

All  of  these  elements  will  inevitably  have  their 
impact  on  this  General  Assembly,  but  so  also  will 
the  proposals  and  posture  of  the  United  States. 

United  Nations  Peace  Force 

The  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  has 
clearly  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  for  a  truly 
international  force  to  assist  in  preserving  the 
peace.  In  the  case  of  the  United  Nations  Observer 
Group  in  Lebanon  there  have,  of  course,  been  lim- 
itations on  the  scope  of  its  operations.  The  sig- 
nificant thing,  however,  is  that  United  Nations 
presence  in  Lebanon  has  had  a  stabilizing  effect 
and  reduced  the  threat  to  the  peace. 

The  President  declared  in  his  message  to  the 
General  Assembly  that  countries  whose  independ- 
ence is  threatened  should  be  able  to  get  i^rompt 
and  effective  action  from  the  United  Nations  in 
order  to  help  them  preserve  their  freedom.  To  this 
end  he  urged  the  Assembly  to  take  action  looking 
to  the  creation  of  a  "standby  United  Nations  Peace 
Force." 

This  General  Assembly  will  undoubtedly  give 
its  attention  to  this  problem.  The  Secretary -Gen- 
eral, as  you  are  aware,  has  conducted  an  intensive 
study  of  the  possibilities  of  such  a  force  for  some 
time.  "VAHiile  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  me  to 
go  into  details  of  such  a  plan,  I  would  like  to  offer 
a  few  general  observations. 

When  I  refer  to  a  United  Nations  Peace  Force, 
I  am  not  thinking  of  large  armed  contingents 
powerful  enough  to  repel  anned  attack.  As  de- 
sirable as  that  might  seem  to  many  of  us,  it  is  not 
practicable  at  this  juncture  in  world  history.  We 
must,  therefore,  think  in  more  modest  terms. 

Our  experience  with  the  Unit«d  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force  (UNEF),  the  United  Nations  Truce 
Supervisory  Organization  (UNTSO),  and  the 
United  Nations  Observer  Group  in  Lebanon 
(UNOGIL)  has  underscored  the  need  for  person- 
nel available  on  short  notice  to  deal  with  emergen- 
cies which  may  threaten  the  peace.     When  a  na- 
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tion's  freedom  is  in  jeopardy,  time  becomes  pre- 
cious. As  Secretary  Dulles  declared  at  the  time 
of  the  debate  on  Lebanon  and  Jordan,^ 

The  preferable  solution  would  have  been  collective  ac- 
tion of  the  world  community  represented  by  the  United 
Nations.     But  that  would  have  taken  time. 

Naturally,  any  United  Nations  standby  peace 
force  should  be  prepared  to  meet  a  wide  range  of 
situations.  It  should  also  be  ready  to  move 
quickly.  This  would  necessitate  some  kind  of  per- 
manent staff  in  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  to 
act  as  a  planning  center.  This  is  the  first  step  that 
should  be  taken. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  many  problems  con- 
nected with  the  establishment  of  such  a  force,  such 
as  organization,  control,  and  financing.  However, 
we  consider  progi-ess  toward  a  standby  United  Na- 
tions force  is  highly  desirable.  In  this  connection 
the  small  powers  can  play  a  significant  role.  We 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  coming  General  Assembly 
session  will  achieve  at  least  a  modest  beginning  in 
this  direction. 

Hungary 

The  sitiiation  in  the  captive  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe,  particularly  Hungary,  is  a  continuing 
source  of  concern  to  all  free  men.  The  General 
Assembly  in  1957,  on  the  basis  of  a  unanimous  re- 
port of  the  United  Nations  Special  Committee  on 
Hungary,"  concluded  that  the  present  Hungarian 
regime  had  been  imposed  on  the  people  of  that 
country  by  the  armed  intervention  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  and  that  the  Kadar  regime  and  the 
Soviet  Union  had  subjected  the  Hungarian  people 
to  repressive  measures.  After  condemning  these 
actions,  the  General  Assembly  called  on  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Hungarian  authorities  to  respect 
the  fundamental  human  rights  and  freedoms  of  the 
Hungarian  people.^ 

On  June  16,  1958,  Moscow  and  Budapest  an- 
noimced  simultaneously  the  secret  trials  and  execu- 
tions of  fonner  Premier  Imre  Nagy,  former  De- 
fense Minister  Pal  Maleter,  and  two  other  leaders 
of  the  1956  national  uprising.*  As  a  result  of  this 
brutal  action  in  defiance  of  world  opinion  and  in 


"  Ibid.,  Sept.  15,  1958,  p.  409. 

'  For  text  of  final  chapter  of  report,  see  ibid.,  July  8, 
1957,  p.  62. 

'  For  text  of  resolution,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  30,  1957,  p.  524. 

'  For  a  Department  statement  on  the  executions,  see 
ibid.,  July  7, 1958,  p.  7. 
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violation  of  the  pledged  word  of  the  ITmijiarian 
authorities,  the  Special  Committee  made  a  further 
investigation.  On  July  14,  1958,  in  a  special  re- 
port,°  the  Committee  asserted  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviet  Union  had  withdrawn  its 
forces  from  IIun<rar\'  and  indicated  that  repres- 
sion continues  in  that  unhappy  country. 

The  tragedy  of  Hungary  has  not  been  forgotten. 
In  fact,  the  Hungarian  question  has  been  inscribed 
on  the  provisional  agenda  of  the  13th  Assembly. 
Thus,  all  member  states  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  consider  the  latest  report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee and  determine  what  further  steps  can  be 
taken  to  alleviate  the  plight  of  the  Hungarian 
people.  The  United  States  will  continue,  in  the 
United  Nations  and  elsewhere,  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  conditions  in  Himgary. 

Disarmament 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  an  issue  of  vital 
importance  to  all  mankind,  namely,  the  question 
of  disarmament. 

Few  will  deny  that  the  frightful  new  weapons 
which  man's  genius  has  produced  can  lead  to 
his  ultimate  destruction. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  are  aware  of  the  ac- 
tive concern  and  tireless  efforts  of  the  United 
States  and  its  free-world  associates  to  achieve 
progress  in  the  field  of  disarmament.  The  key 
principle  in  our  approach  to  the  question  of  arms 
limitation  and  control  is  mutual  inspection.  It 
is  clear  that  anj'  disarmament  agreement,  how- 
ever good  in  theory,  would  be  ineffective  in  prac- 
tice without  a  workable  mutual  inspection  system. 

One  important  aspect  of  this  problem  is  the 
detection  of  nuclear  explosions.  As  you  know, 
substantial  progress  in  this  field  was  achieved  at  a 
recent  conference  of  experts  in  Geneva.  These 
experts,  who  represented  both  the  West  and  the 
Communist  bloc,  reported  that  "the  methods  .  .  . 
available  at  the  present  time  .  .  .  make  it  possible 
to  detect  and  identify  nuclear  explosions,  includ- 
ing low-yield  explosions."  They  added  that  "it  is 
technically  feasible  to  establish  ...  a  workable 
and  effective  control  system  to  detect  violations  of 
an  agreement  on  the  worldwide  suspension  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests."  ^° 


The  studies  represented  in  this  report  were  ex- 
haustive. They  covered  such  complex  matters  as 
the  recording  of  acoustic  waves  and  radio  signals, 
the  use  of  i-adioactive  debris,  and  even  the  detec- 
tion of  nuclear  explosions  at  approximately  20  to 
30  miles  above  the  earth. 

The  conference  report  includes  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  technical  requirements  for  a  work- 
able control  system.  For  example,  a  proposed  net- 
work of  control  posts  would  include  from  160  to 
170  land-based  posts  and  about  10  more  on  ships. 
Of  these,  about  100  to  110  of  these  posts  would 
be  located  on  continents,  20  on  large  islands,  and 
40  on  small  ones.  The  posts  would  be  located 
throughout  the  world  in  North  America,  Europe, 
Asia,  Australia,  South  America,  Africa,  Antarc- 
tica, and  elsewhere. 

The  experts  concluded  their  report  by  recom- 
mending this  control  system  for  consideration  by 
governments. 

This  conference  represents  a  significant  step  for- 
ward in  the  necessary  preparatory  work  for  a 
meaningful  disarmament  agi-eement.  It  could  set 
the  stage  for  a  real  breakthrough  in  the  quest  for 
disarmament,  for  which  so  many  have  been 
hoiking. 

Now  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
have  agreed  to  begin  folltical  discussions  next 
month  on  the  possibilities  for  suspending  nuclear 
tests.^^  We  hope  the  talks  will  produce  concrete 
i-esults. 

Another  area  in  which  we  might  anticipate  prog- 
ress relates  to  safeguards  against  surprise  attack. 
The  Soviet  Union  responded  favorably  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  initiative  of  last  April  suggest- 
ing that  qualified  experts  meet  to  study  the  teclini- 
cal  aspects  of  this  problem.  No  date  has  yet  been 
set  for  these  talks.  Last  week  we  called  on  the 
Soviet  Union  for  a  fuial  response  on  this  matter 
and  suggested  a  meeting  about  2  months  following 
the  Soviet  reply .^^  If  discussions  take  place  and 
are  successful,  another  important  milestone  will  be 
passed  on  the  path  to  effective  arms  control. 

The  United  States  looks  forward  to  the  discus- 
sions on  test  suspension  which  are  scheduled  to  be- 
gin on  October  31  in  Geneva.  Our  approach  will 
be  cooperative  and  constructive.  This  Assembly 
can  help  to  carry  forward  the  momentum  toward 
agreement  developed  in  recent  days.    As  a  mini- 


"  U.N.  doc.  A/3849. 

'°  For  text  of  the  final  report  adopted  by  the  conference 
of  experts,  see  Hid.,  Sept.  22,  1958,  p.  453. 


"  For  texts  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  notes,  see  p.  503. 
"  For  text  of  U.S.  note  of  Sept.  8,  see  p.  504. 
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mum,  the  Assembly  ought  to  give  its  moral  support 
to  the  upcoming  talks  and  urge  the  achievement  of 
a  meaningful  agi'eement  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
the  Assembly  can  avoid  an  acrimonious  debate,  if 
it  can  encourage  the  parties  to  find  common 
ground,  then  the  forthcoming  Geneva  talks  can  be- 
gin in  a  most  favorable  climate. 

Outer  Space 

Any  discussion  of  disarmament  naturally  raises 
the  problem  presented  by  man's  ventures  into  outer 
space. 

Developments  in  the  field  of  outer  space  affect 
all  mankind.  Our  scientists  tell  us,  for  example, 
that  artificial  satellites  reporting  back  to  earth 
will  enable  us  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
verse for  the  first  time  unimpeded  by  the  distortion 
of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  Newly  gained  knowl- 
edge of  the  behavior  of  the  sun  and  of  interference 
with  radio  communications  will  be  acquired.  Im- 
provements in  means  of  communication  may  be 
possible  by  using  satellites  as  radio  relay  points. 
Eadio  communication  free  of  atmospheric  and 
ionospheric  disturbances  will  be  possible — and  be- 
tween the  most  distant  points  on  earth.  World- 
wide television  will  be  possible.  Air  safety  and 
navigational  methods  now  unimagined  will  become 
realities.  There  could  be  incalculable  improve- 
ment in  weather  forecasting  through  the  study  of 
cloud  patterns  on  a  planetary  scale.  The  use  of 
space  platforms  may  even  make  weather  control  a 
possibility.  The  new  knowledge  may  revolution- 
ize medicine,  nutrition,  agriculture,  and  numerous 
other  fields  associated  with  man's  welfare. 

Therefore  we  believe  the  United  Nations  should 
take  immediate  steps  to  prepare  for  a  constructive 
and  fruitful  program  of  international  cooperation 
in  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  even  before 
agreement  respecting  military  use  of  outer  space  is 
reached.  Certainly,  we  do  not  wish  to  repeat  our 
experience  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  in  which 
failure  to  achieve  agreement  on  nuclear  disarma- 
ment delayed  for  a  considerable  period  the  devel- 
opment of  an  international  program  for  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy.  We  are  therefore 
pressing  forward  with  proposals  for  international 
cooperation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space. 

As  Ambassador  Lodge  announced  in  his  address 
to  the  American  Legion  on  September  2,^^  we  have 


'Ihid.,  Sept.  22,  1958,  p.  448. 


requested  that  the  problem  of  outer  space  be  in- 
scribed on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly. 
We  shall  seek  action  by  the  Assembly  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  realistic  and  effective  United  Nations 
program  of  international  cooperation. 

The  Assembly  can  move  forward  in  this  vital 
matter  by  establishing  a  representative  committee 
to  make  detailed  studies  and  recommendations  as 
to  specific  steps  the  United  Nations  can  take  to 
promote  and  assure  the  peaceful  use  of  outer  space 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

We  are  convinced  that  more  progress  can  be 
made  in  the  peacefxil  use  of  outer  space  if  it  is 
separated  from  the  highly  contentious  and  com- 
plex issue  of  disarmament.  We  made  a  similar 
separation  in  1953  when  President  Eisenhower 
called  for  the  creation  of  an  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  witliout  awaiting  a  disarmament 
agreement. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

My  remarks  on  the  need  for  a  United  Nations 
program  to  promote  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer 
space  naturally  raise  questions  as  to  their  progress 
on  the  international  control  of  atomic  energy  re- 
sources. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
which  was  established  nearly  a  year  ago  in  Vienna, 
is  now  a  going  concern.  Its  General  Conference 
will  meet  for  its  second  session  on  September  22. 

This  organization  has  already  begim  its  pri- 
mary task  of  promoting  the  international  sharing 
of  benefits  of  atomic  energy.  Significant  steps 
have  been  taken  or  are  under  way  to  this  goal.  For 
example : 

A  mission  sponsored  by  the  IAEA  has  already 
visited  17  countries  in  Latin  America  in  an  effort 
to  determine  training  requirements  in  the  peace- 
ful application  of  atomic  energy  and  is  now  pre- 
paring to  report  on  its  findings. 

The  Agency  has  140  training  fellowships  avail- 
able for  this  academic  year  for  training  scientists. 
A  similar  number  is  contemplated  for  next  year. 
Ten  students  under  this  program  are  now  arriv- 
ing in  the  United  States  from  various  coimtries 
throughout  the  world  for  a  course  of  study  at  the 
International  School  of  Nuclear  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering at  the  Argonne  National  Laboratory. 

A  panel  of  experts  has  prepared  a  manual  on 
safe  practices  in  the  use  of  radioisotopes.    A  sur- 
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vey  of  the  possibility  of  standardizing  termi- 
nology in  nuclear  physics  on  an  international 
basis  is  under  way.  An  international  catalog  of 
radioisotopes  is  being  prepared. 

From  the  fortlicoming  General  Conference  we 
are  anticipating  further  proposals  for  advancing 
the  Agency's  program.  The  President  has  ap- 
pointed John  A.  McCone,  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  as  head  of  our  delegation. 
This  reflects  the  fimi  support  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  new  Agency. 

The  IAEA  promises  great  benefits  for  the  fu- 
ture. But  these  will  not  come  immediately  or 
without  effort.  The  Agency  is  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  its  task.  Its  accomplishments  must  now, 
therefore,  be  on  a  modest  scale.  Precisely  for  this 
reason  I  am  convinced  that  your  organizations 
can  serve  an  important  purpose  in  developing 
support  for  the  Agency  during  this  formative 
period.  The  concept  of  international  cooperation 
to  build  a  better  world  from  the  peaceful  atom 
is,  and  will  remain,  a  great  cliallenge  to  us  all. 

The  Second  Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy  just  concluded  in  Geneva  has  in- 
creased the  sentiment  for  close  international  coop- 
eration in  this  vast  new  area  which  man  is  be- 
ginning to  master.  For  example,  the  exciting 
prospect  of  tapping  the  tremendous  power  of 
thermonuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  pui^poses 
was  opened  when  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union  announced  that 
the  results  of  their  experiments  in  this  field  would 
be  declassified  and  made  available  for  the  benefit 
of  all  mankind. 

The  Far  Eastsrn  Situation 

All  of  us  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  grave 
situation  created  by  the  current  aggressive  Chi- 
nese Communist  military  actions  in  the  area  of  the 
Taiwan  Straits.  Certain  basic  facts  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  any  consideration  of  this  situa- 
tion, in  which  the  real  issue  is  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists' attempt  to  realize  through  the  use  of 
force  their  political  objectives.    These  facts  are: 

— The  Communist  objective  is  not  the  offshore 
islands;  they  have  stated  repeatedly  that  these 
small  islands  are  only  steppingstones  to  tlieir 
major  objective,  the  seizure  of  Formosa,  which  is 
a  vital  link  in  the  free  world's  defense  system  in 
the  Far  East. 


— The  present  hostilities  were  initiated  by  the 
Chinese  Communists,  without  provocation. 

— Neither  Taiwan  nor  the  islands  under  attack 
have  ever  been  under  Chinese  Communist  au- 
thority. 

— The  United  States  is  bound  by  treaty  to  assist 
Taiwan  against  armed  attack. 

— If  the  Republic  of  China  were  to  abandon 
the  offshore  islands,  tlie  Chinese  Communists 
would  not  abandon  their  determination  to  use 
force  to  seize  Taiwan. 

Moreover,  if  the  offshore  islands  were  to  fall 
into  Communist  hands  through  force,  the  Com- 
munists would  feel  confirmed  in  their  belief  that 
aggi-ession  pays.  They  would  be  encouraged  to 
seek  more  by  the  same  means.  And  their  influ- 
ence in  Asia  would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

The  issue  is  clear:  For  the  United  States  it 
means  a  firm  stand  in  defense  of  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  United  Nations  that  force  shall 
not  be  used  to  achieve  political  objectives.  There 
is  a  much  better  way  than  resorting  to  force  to 
settle  such  differences  as  these.  Negotiation  is  tlie 
way.  The  United  States  will  seek  to  follow  the 
path  of  peaceful  negotiation.  For  tliis  reason  our 
Ambassador  in  Warsaw  [Jacob  D.  Beam]  has 
been  instructed  to  be  ready  to  meet  with  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  representative.  The  past  record 
of  the  Chinese  Communists  around  the  conference 
table  gives  no  cause  for  optimism.  Nevertheless, 
the  resumption  of  ambassadorial  talks  could  lead 
the  way  out  of  the  present  difficulties  in  the  Tai- 
wan Straits  area. 

It  will  be  necessary,  however,  for  the  Chinese 
Communists  to  act  like  law-abiding  members  of 
the  world  community,  something  which  they  have 
been  unwilling  to  do  up  to  now. 

Each  member  of  the  United  Nations  obviously 
has  a  strong  interest  in  the  situation  in  the  Taiwan 
Straits  area  since  Communist  activities  there  are 
fraught  with  danger  to  all  of  us  and  to  world 
peace.    As  the  President  said, 

If  the  bilateral  talks  between  Ambassadors  do  not  fully 
succeed,  there  is  still  the  hope  that  the  United  Nations 
could  exert  a  peaceful  influence  on  the  situation." 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  here  and  in  the  United  Na- 
tions will  be  watching  the  situation  closely  in 
the  coming  critical  days. 


"  For  text  of  a  report  to  the  American  people  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  on  Sept.  11,  see  p.  481. 
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We  can  expect  renewed  efforts  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  United  Nations  for 
Communist  China.  The  United  States,  however, 
will  continue  its  lirm  support  for  the  seating  of 
the  -Republic  of  China  as  the  only  lawful  repre- 
sentative of  the  Chinese  people.  Last  year  our 
position  was  upheld  by  a  vote  of  48  to  27  in  the 
General  Assembly.  I  believe  the  Assembly  will 
again  support  this  policy. 

Our  position  on  this  question  is  crystal  clear. 
Time  and  again,  Congi'ess,  aware  of  the  aggres- 
siveness of  Communist  China,  has  unanimously 
opposed  in  various  joint  resolutions  the  seating  of 
the  Peiping  regime  in  the  United  Nations.  Red 
China  is  now  under  indictment  by  a  United  Na- 
tions resolution  for  its  aggression  in  Korea.  It 
still  occupies  North  Korea  in  defiance  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  is  now  engaging  in  aggressive 
action  in  Taiwan  Straits.  Our  policy  stems  from 
a  basic  conviction  that  recognition  of  Eed  China 
would  materially  assist  the  Chinese  Communists' 
efforts  to  extend  their  hegemony  throughout  Asia. 
Current  developments  support  this  conviction. 

Other  Issues 

So  far  I  have  dealt  mainly  with  political  issues. 
However,  we  must  not  forget  the  important  role 
which  the  United  Nations  plays  in  other  areas. 

This  review  of  the  issues  confronting  the  forth- 
coming Assembly  would  not  be  complete  without 
paying  tribute  to  the  United  Nations  activities 
in  the  economic  and  social  field.  The  United  Na- 
tions continues  to  press  ahead  with  efforts  to  help 
raise  living  standards  and  generally  advance  the 
social  well-being  of  mankind. 

Of  course,  I  would  not  argue  that  it  is  just  as 
important  for  the  Universal  Postal  Union  to  as- 
sure the  delivery  of  our  letters  in  faraway  places 
as  it  is  for  the  Security  Council  or  the  General 
Assembly  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  a  nuclear  war. 
But  I  think  we  can  all  take  an  honest  pride  in  the 
steady  progress  the  United  Nations  and  its  spe- 
cialized agencies  are  making  in  combating 
disease,  poverty,  ignorance,  and  hunger  in  many 
lands. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  General  As- 
sembly to  urge  member  governments  to  continue 
their  contributions  to  the  Expanded  Program  of 
Technical  Assistance  and  provide  for  its  gradual 
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expansion.  We  will  exert  every  effort  in  support 
of  such  General  Assembly  action  this  fall.  Our 
Congress  has  authorized  a  total  contribution  to 
both  the  Special  Projects  Fund  and  ETAP  of  up 
to  $38  million.  In  addition,  we  can  expect  that 
other  members  will  contribute  about  $30  million. 
This  will  assure  the  start  of  a  financial  base  for 
the  future  development  of  these  imaginative  and 
forward-looking  plans. 

In  the  coming  session  the  United  States  will 
support  wholeheartedly  the  recommendation  for 
establishment  of  the  newly  created  Special  Proj- 
ects Fund.  This  fund  will  help  further  to  expand 
United  Nations  activities  in  the  technical  assist- 
ance field.  The  resolution  embodying  the  pro- 
posals not  only  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
the  fund  but  contemplates  an  increase  from  $30 
million  up  to  $100  million  in  the  funds  available 
for  extension  of  United  Nations  technical  assist- 
ance activities.  The  fund  will  make  possible  sur- 
veys of  water,  mineral,  and  potential  power  re- 
sources ;  the  staffing  and  equipping  of  training  in- 
stitutes in  public  administration,  statistics,  and 
technology ;  and  the  setting  up  of  agricidtural  and 
industrial  research  and  productivity  centers.  ' 

This  year  marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Eights.    We  hope  that  the  General  Assembly  will 
take  special  cognizance  of  this  anniversary  of  the         i 
adoption  of  the  declaration.     The  Human  Rights         I 
Commission  and  the  Assembly's  Social  Committee         ' 
are  continuing  their  efforts  to  combat  those  basic 
social  problems  which  produce  instability  and  ten- 
sion.    Progress  in  this  area,  however,  is  hampered       jj 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  fact  that  millions  of  people       | 
are    still    deprived    of    basic    human    freedoms.         ! 
Nevertheless,  the  educational  value  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  has  proved  far  greater  than 
was   originally   anticipated.     This   supports  the 
view  of  our  Government,  namely,  that  progress 
in  this  field  can  best  be  achieved  through  educa- 
tional   processes  rather  than  by    formal   treaty 
obligations. 

Substantial  progress  is  being  made  in  the  trust 
territories  under  the  aegis  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council.  The  United  Nations  is  providing  valu- 
able assistance  and  guidance  in  the  transition  of 
trust  territories  to  self-government  or  independ- 
ence. 

Togoland,  which  has  been  under  French  admin- 
istration, achieved  a  substantial  degree  of  self- 
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government  in  the  past  2  years.  Last  April  the 
people  of  Togoland  held  an  election  of  deputies  to 
a  new  chamber.  It  was  conducted  under  United 
Nations  supervision.  The  opposition  parties,  cam- 
liaigning  for  looser  ties  with  France  and  ultimate 
independence,  scored  a  decisive  victory.  Now,  the 
United  Nations  is  awaiting  a  formal  expression  of 
the  newly  elected  Chamber's  views  on  the  Terri- 
tory's future.  I  am  convinced  that  Togoland's 
future  will  be  worked  out  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

The  Governments  and  peoples  of  Togoland  and 
France — as  well  as  the  United  Nations  election 
supervisor  and  his  staff — are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  conduct  of  this  election. 

Somaliland  has  different  and  very  serious  prob- 
lems. It  will  become  independent  in  1960  by  a 
decision  of  the  General  Assembly  taken  several 
years  ago.  We  have  assured  the  Somalis  of  our 
continuing  interest  in  assisting  them  after  they 
achieve  independence.  In  addition  to  the  familiar 
difficulties  which  confront  all  new  countries,  it  has 
been  plagued  with  chronic  budgetary  difficulties 
and  a  boundary  dispute  with  Etliiopia.  It  is  par- 
ticularly important  that  these  problems  be  resolved 
before  the  United  Nations  responsibility  termi- 
nates. Therefore,  we  shall  continue  to  urge  both 
sides  to  achieve  an  early  solution  to  the  boundary 
dispute  in  line  with  United  Nations  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly  must  face  once  again  the 
problem  of  rising  costs.  The  total  appropriation 
for  last  year  was  $55  million.  By  the  time  the 
forthcoming  Assembly  completes  action  on  all  the 
items  before  it,  we  expect  that  the  total  appropri- 
ation will  exceed  last  year's  by  several  million 
dollars.  Our  own  estimated  contribution  may 
amount  to  about  $20  million  or  32.51  percent  of 
the  total  amount.  This  percentage  is  the  same  as 
that  of  last  year,  but  it  represents  a  decrease  from 
earlier  years  when  we  contributed  as  high  as  al- 
most 40  percent  of  the  total  budget.  This  de- 
crease is  in  line  with  the  General  Assembly's  action 
last  year  which  accepted  the  principle  of  30  per- 
cent as  the  maximum  share  to  be  paid  by  the  largest 
contributor  (the  United  States)  to  the  United 
Nations  budget.  The  Assembly's  first  step  in  this 
direction  was  to  reduce  the  percentage  assessment 
of  the  United  States  from  331/3  percent  to  821/2 
percent  this  year. 


Now,  some  people  complain  that  our  contribu- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  is  too  high.  To  be  sure 
the  cost  of  peace  is  high,  but  it  is  far  less  costly 
than  the  terrible  cost  of  a  nuclear  war.  The  dol- 
lars we  put  into  the  United  Nations  are  certainly 
a  small  price  to  pay  in  terms  of  benefits  wliich 
mankind  derives  from  that  organization. 

Concluding  Comments 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  outline  some  of 
the  things  I  hope  the  General  Assembly  may 
achieve  at  its  current  session. 

First:  I  hope  that  the  deliberations  of  this 
Assembly  will  serve  to  reduce  current  int«r- 
national  tensions  and  promote  peaceful  adjust- 
ments of  international  differences. 

Second :  I  am  hopeful  that  further  steps  will  be 
taken  to  implement  the  various  elements  of  the 
President's  proposals  for  peace  and  progress  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Third :  The  Assembly  should  give  urgent  con- 
sideration to  steps  looking  to  the  creation  of  a 
United  Nations  standby  peace  force.  Such  a 
force  could  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  United  Nations  machinery 
for  peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes. 

Fourth :  A  committee  should  be  established  by 
the  Assembly  to  explore  constructive  steps  which 
the  United  Nations  might  take  to  promote  the 
peaceful  uses  of  outer  space. 

Fifth :  I  hope  the  Assembly  will  lend  its  moral 
support  to  the  forthcoming  teclmical  talks  in 
Geneva  and  assist  in  tliis  way  in  maintaining  the 
forward  momentum  we  have  gained  in  the  dis- 
armament field. 

Sixth:  The  Assembly  should  continue  its  per- 
sistent quest  to  advance  the  economic  and  social 
well-being  of  mankind.  The  lessening  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  unrest  and  the  advancement  of 
dependent  peoples  aid  immeasurably  in  laying 
the  foundations  for  peace. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  Nations  has  not 
always  responded  to  man's  high  hopes.  There 
have  been  failures  to  reach  solutions  to  inter- 
national difficulties  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  charter.  Obviously  an  organization 
so  young  in  years  is  bound  to  have  limitations. 
We  must  recognize  these  limitations  and  increase 
our  efforts  to  make  the  United  Nations  an  even 
more  effective  organization  than  it  is  today. 
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Despite  its  limitations,  ithe  fact  remains  that 
the  United  Nations  has  served  as  an  indispensable 
force  for  world  peace.  It  has  provided  a  forum 
in  which  nations  can  air  their  grievances.  It 
has  achieved  pacific  settlement  of  many  grave 
issues  which  might  have  exploded  into  war.  It 
has  frustrated  C!ommunist  designs  to  mislead  the 
world. 

On  one  thing  I  am  certain.  It  is  essential  that 
we  and  the  other  members  of  the  United  Nations 
never  give  up  the  quest  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace.  We  must  never  give  in  to  despair;  we 
must  never  permit  ourselves  to  become  fatalistic 
about  the  prospects  of  war. 

Thucydides  reminds  us  that  fatalism  tends  to 


produce  what  it  dreads,  for  men  do  not  oppose  that 
which  they  consider  inevitable. 

We  can  only  speculate  on  what  might  have 
happened  to  mankind  had  the  United  Nations  not 
existed  during  these  past  13  years.  For  my  part, 
I  am  convinced  that,  if  the  nations  of  the  world 
had  been  without  a  place  to  air  their  grievances 
and  adjust  their  controversies  under  a  code  of 
international  behavior,  our  civilization  might  well 
have  been  destroyed  in  a  nuclear  war. 

The  United  Nations  was  created  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  international  peace  and  well-being. 
It  has  no  other  goal.  These  purposes  are  identical 
with  the  objectives  of  American  foreign  policy. 
The  circumstances  demand  that  we  continue  to 
give  the  United  Nations  our  full  support. 


The  ChaileiDge  of  the  Times 


ty  G.  Frederich  Reinhardt 
Counselor  ^ 


I  can  speak  about  CAEE  from  first-hand 
knowledge.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Viet-Nam  at  the  time  that 
country  became  an  independent  Republic  in  Oc- 
tober 1955.  You  may  recall  that,  as  a  result  of 
the  war  in  Indochina,  Viet-Nam  was  divided  into 
a  Commimist-controlled  north  Viet-Nam  and  a 
south  Viet-Nam  that  cast  its  lot  with  the  free- 
world  community  of  nations.  This  division  and 
Communist  oppression  in  the  north  created  an 
immense  problem  for  the  young  Rejiublic  in  that, 
long  before  the  Republic  was  proclaimed,  refugees 
by  the  tens  of  thousands  had  been  pouring  into 
south  Viet-Nam  from  the  north.  The  number 
of  these  refugees  eventually  reached  the  stagger- 
ing total  of  750,000,  which  is  almost  as  many  peo- 
ple as  live  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  These 
people  were  destitute  with  little  more  than  the 
clothes  on  their  back ;  and  one-third  of  them  were 
children. 

CARE  airlifted  itself  into  this  chaotic  situation 
without  a  moment's  hesitation.  The  first  call  was 
for   penicillin   and   drugs  to   prevent   smallpox, 


'  Address  made  before  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  National  Advisory  Council  of  CARE  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  Sept.  4  (press  release  511). 
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cholera,  and  other  epidemics.  Coinciding  with 
this  went  an  appeal  for  food  and  clothing.  The 
American  people  responded  with  typical  gen- 
erosity. Literally  thousands  of  lives  were  saved, 
and  CARE  became  a  most  respected  word  in  Viet- 
Nam. 

This,  however,  was  only  the  first  pliase — the 
emergency  phase — of  CARE's  work  in  Viet-Nam. 
Wlien  the  dangers  of  disease  and  starvation  had 
been  conquered,  CARE  actively  participated  in 
the  program  of  resettlement  and  rehabilitation. 
Hand  tools,  ploughs,  handicraft  kits,  fishing  gear, 
mosquito  netting,  livestock,  and  many  other  sim- 
ple neceasities  were  purchased  witli  CARE  funds 
and  distributed  to  the  refugees  and  needy  citizens 
of  this  infant  Republic.  CARE  then  gave  them 
the  wherewithal  to  start  life  anew.  They  seized 
it  eagerly  and  gratefully. 

When  I  arrived  in  Saigon  early  in  1955,  the 
CARE  mission  in  Viet-Nam  had  established  a 
working  relationship  with  the  authorities  in  Sai- 
gon that  seemed  equal  to  any  stress  or  strain.  I 
was  tremendously  impressed  with  the  skillful  and 
effective  way  CARE  people  get  things  done.  And 
so,  3  years  later,  I  am  particularly  gratified  to  have 
this  opportunity  again  to  express  my  personal 
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appreciation  and  my  congratulations  to  the  CARE 
organization  for  its  accomplishments  in  Viet- 
Nam.  If  care's  accomplishments  in  Viet-Nam 
are  typical,  and  I  hare  no  doubt  they  are,  CARE 
is  doing  a  wonderful  job  for  the  United  States 
abroad. 

Turning  to  anotlier  area  of  the  world  which  is 
of  particular  importance  today,  CARE  has,  in 
cooperation  with  various  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government,  extended  assistance  to  Egypt 
using  surplus  agricultural  commodities  made 
available  imder  title  III  of  Public  Law  480.  In 
fiscal  year  1956  this  program,  the  largest  operated 
by  CARE  at  that  time,  included  the  distribution 
of  milk  powder,  butter,  oil,  and  cheese  to  almost 
3  million  pereons.  Included  in  this  total  was  a 
school-lunch  program  for  feeding  1,900,000  school 
children.  More  recently  CARE  assistance  has 
been  made  available  through  special  programs  at 
Gaza  and  Port  Said.  In  addition,  approval  has 
also  been  given  for  the  resumption  of  a  modest 
program,  based  upon  a  CARE  proposal  sub- 
mitted to  ICA,  involving  distribution  of  upwards 
of  $8  million  worth  of  surplus  foodstuffs  for  use  in 
an  Eg}'ptian  school-lunch  program  to  be  operated 
by  the  U.A.R.-Egyptian  authorities  with  the  co- 
operation of  CARE.  The  inauguration  of  this 
new  program  is  an  additional  demonstration  of 
the  efforts  of  your  organization,  in  collaboration 
with  the  United  States  Government,  to  assist  other 
countries  of  the  world  in  adequately  meeting  their 
urgent  requirements  of  the  most  essential  foods. 

Cooperation  Between  ICA  and  CARE 

I  would  like  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes  this 
evening  on  the  broader  program  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  helping  less  developed  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  As  you  are  well  aware,  this 
effort  is  centered  principally  in  the  United  States 
mutual  security  program. 

Yet  perhaps  not  all  of  you  appreciate  the  close 
cooperation  that  exists  between  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  which  administers 
the  mutual  security  program,  and  CARE.  For 
more  than  10  years  CARE  has  been  registered 
with  the  ICA  as  a  volunteer  agency  eligible  for 
official  support. 

This  status  entitles  CARE  to  draw  on  United 
States  surplus  food  stocks  in  helping  the  needy 
overseas,  and  it  empowers  ICA  to  pay  the  ocean- 
freight  charges  in  getting  CARE  packages  and 


CARE  food  to  needy  people.  In  the  past  5  years 
more  than  $500  million  worth  of  surplus  foods  of 
all  kinds  have  been  used  to  assist  CARE  and 
other  voluntary  agencies  in  the  job  that  they  are 
doing. 

care's  work  in  effect  makes  an  important 
contribution  to  our  national  policy,  for  the  United 
States  is  today  embarked  on  a  worldwide  effort  to 
achieve  peaceful  progress  by  helping  other  na- 
tions improve  their  standard  of  living.  Since 
World  War  II — and  perhaps  because  of  it — we 
have  recognized  the  fact  that  nations  are  inter- 
dependent and  that  in  our  shrunken  world  demo- 
cratic prosperity  cannot  coexist  with  poverty. 

This  philosophy  is  not  merely  based  on  fear 
of  Russian  missiles  or  atomic  bombs.  We  had 
charted  our  course  and  were  following  it  before 
the  Soviets  achieved  a  nuclear  capability.  It  rests 
on  the  acknowledgment  of  a  kinship  between  the 
man  in  the  rice  paddy  in  Burma  and  the  man  on 
the  assembly  line  in  Detroit.  We  have  accepted 
the  fact  that  peace  is  more  difficult,  more  uncer- 
tain, if  whole  areas  of  the  world  face  a  future 
filled  with  despair. 

Let  me  be  more  specific.  Since  World  War  II 
some  20  new  independent  states  have  come  into 
being.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  million  people 
live  in  these  countries,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the 
world's  total.  Each  one  of  these  countries  has 
emerged  fi'om  colonial  status  which  in  tlieir  own 
minds  they  look  back  upon  as  "colonial  servitude." 

This  has  resulted  in  an  intense  spirit  of  na- 
tionalism, coupled  with  a  distrust,  and  more,  of  the 
Western  World  in  general.  This  distrust  is  fre- 
quently not  understood  in  the  West  and  often  gives 
rise  to  misunderstandings.  Nevertheless  it  exists, 
must  be  recognized  and  dealt  with. 

Offsetting  this  distrust  is  the  intense  desire  of 
these  young  nations  to  achieve  a  better  standard 
of  living  and  to  do  it  quickly.  They  want  to  at- 
tain overnight  what  has  taken  older  countries  gen- 
erations to  achieve.  They  will  not  take  "no"  for 
an  answer,  and  they  are  not  prepared  to  accept  a 
gradual  approach,  even  when  proposed  by  their 
own  leaders.  These  leaders  are  on  trial  before 
their  own  people.  As  events  in  the  Middle  East 
have  shown,  this  court  of  public  opinion  is  a  very 
severe  judge. 

This  desire  to  escape  centuries  of  disease,  pov- 
erty, ignorance,  and  despair  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  forces  in  this  large  undeixleveloped  por- 
tion of  the  world  today.    It  has  been  called  the 
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"revolution  of  rising  expectations."  It  is  ex- 
ploited by  our  enemies  with  bland  promises  and 
offers  of  aid  that  they  always  describe  as  "without 
strings." 

The  problem  facing  the  United  States  is  simple : 
Will  these  newly  developing  nations  succumb  to 
the  blandishments  of  the  materialist  system  de- 
veloped by  40  years  of  communism  ?  Though  in- 
human, antireligious,  and  tyrannical,  it  has  pro- 
duced a  remarkably  rapid  industrial  revohition. 
And  this,  let  us  face  it,  has  immense  appeal  to 
them.  Or  will  they  seek  the  way  to  economic  well- 
being  more  slowly  and  without  doing  violence  to 
individual  liberty  and  political  democracy  which 
Western  civilization  has  painfully  evolved 
through  centuries  of  effort  ?  This  is  the  challenge 
of  the  times. 

No  single  coimtry  has  the  wealth  alone  to  under- 
write the  economic  development  of  these  nations 
of  the  world.  If  the  free  world  is  to  win  this 
economic  struggle,  it  must  be  a  cooperative  imder- 
taking  with  many  nations  combining  their  efforts. 

We  have  begun  to  recognize  this  principle  and 
are  putting  it  into  effect.  Last  week,  five  govern- 
ments and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  agreed  on  a  $350-million  aid 
plan  to  keep  India's  development  program  mov- 
ing. This  is  the  largest  multination  economic  aid 
plan  ever  arranged  for  an  underdeveloped  coun- 
try.    It  is  a  tremendously  encouraging  step. 

Helping  Others  To  Help  Themselves 

The  United  States  is  the  most  industrialized  na- 
tion in  the  world.  The  less  developed  nations 
seek  desperately  the  knowledge  of  industrial  tech- 
niques and  machinery  and  equipment  which  they 
cannot  make  for  themselves.  This  is  an  area 
where  we  must  accept  leadership. 

And  it  is  in  this  direction  that  the  mutual  se- 
curity program  is  directing  its  offensive.  We  are 
working  with  the  less  developed  nations  in  an  ef- 
fort to  help  them  help  themselves.  They  need 
higher  levels  of  health,  education,  sanitation. 
They  need  nurses,  doctors,  teachers,  engineers,  ad- 
ministrators. They  need  to  learn  new  methods  of 
agriculture,  of  irrigation,  of  conservation.  We 
are  sending  hundreds  of  technicians  to  share  our 
knowledge  with  these  peoples;  and  we  are  bring- 
ing thousands  of  citizens  of  these  countries  to  the 
United  States  to  teach  them  how  to  go  back  to 
their  country  and  demonstrate  new,  better  meth- 
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ods  of  mining,  engineering,  nursing,  education, 
and  administration. 

Our  new  weapon  in  this  struggle  is  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund.  Congress  appropriated 
$300  million  last  year  and  $400  million  this  year 
for  this  fund.  Ah-eady  applications  are  on  hand 
for  more  than  $2  billion  in  long-range  economic 
projects.  Tliis  fimd  does  not  compete  with  the 
Export-Import  Bank  or  with  any  other  lending 
institution.  It  is  a  bank  of  last  resort.  It  lends 
money  for  specific,  long-range  economic  growth 
projects,  such  as  port  facilities,  essential  roads, 
improved  power  systems,  railways,  communica- 
tions, and  other  developmental  projects  which, 
though  economically  sound,  cannot  obtain  financ- 
ing elsewhere. 

Another  feature  of  the  United  States  mutual 
security  effort  that  is  attracting  increasing  atten- 
tion is  the  investment  guaranty  program.  I  think 
that  all  of  lis  recognize  that,  in  the  long  run,  pri- 
vate risk  capital  is  the  soundest  way  to  develop  a 
yoimg  country.  This  was  the  way  the  United 
States  grew.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  United  States 
passed  the  $200-million  mark  in  its  program  to 
guarantee  private  investors  against  expi-opriation 
or  losses  through  inability  to  transfer  funds  from 
foreign  currencies  into  dollars. 

The  investment  guaranty  program  has  sparked 
a  new  phase  in  private  investment.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  American  company  planning  an  invest- 
ment overseas  insisted  on  owning  100  percent  of 
the  stock  in  the  foreign  venture.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  a  few  daring  souls  decided  that  51  per- 
cent might  be  safe,  with  nationals  of  the  home 
country  having  the  minority  stock  interest.  More 
recently  some  American  companies  have  tried 
ownership  on  a  50-50  basis.  Today,  interestingly 
enough,  we  find  many  companies  reluctant  to  go 
into  a  new  country  unless  the  citizens  of  that  coun- 
try are  interested  enough  to  risk  more  than  half 
the  capital. 

In  some  quarters  our  mutual  security  program 
is  criticized  as  a  "giveaway"  and  that  it  is  all 
money  "down  the  rathole."  Yet  this  is  apparently 
not  a  purely  American  phenomenon.  The  story 
has  been  brought  back  from  Moscow  that  an 
American  of  Russian  extraction  returned  to  the 
Soviet  Union  this  summer  to  visit  his  small  home- 
town. The  improvement  in  living  conditions  im- 
pressed him,  but  he  found  the  townspeople 
grumbling  and  discontented.     When  he  remarked 
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on  the  relative  plenty  in  food  and  consumer  goods, 
an  acquaintance  replied :  "Sure,  but  look  at  all  the 
money  the  Government's  wasting  on  foreign  aid." 

U.S.  No  Longer  Has  Monopoly 

It  is  true  we  no  longer  have  the  monopoly  of 
foreign  aid.  The  Soviets  have  taken  a  page  from 
our  book  and  have  twisted  our  ideas  to  suit  their 
own  nefarious  ends.  This  policy  is  now  followed 
witli  efficicncj'^  and  as  usual  with  disregard  for 
the  truth.  Soviet  aid  is  exclusively  in  the  form 
of  loans,  and  they  have  yet  to  adopt  a  grant  pro- 
gram. These  loans,  with  their  low  interest  rates, 
long-term  repayment  plans,  and  absence  of  con- 
trols appeal  to  underdeveloped  countries  and  are 
accompanied  by  great  fanfare.  This  program 
has  been  actively  pursued.  In  the  last  4  years 
Soviet  loans  have  passed  the  $2  billion  mark,  and 
the  number  of  loan  and  trade  agreements  signed 
during  tliis  same  period  is  up  to  98.  The  net  re- 
sult is  that  Soviet-bloc  trade  has  doubled  from 
1954  to  1957. 

The  Commimists  are  seeking  respectability,  an 
entree,  a  chance  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the 
United  States,  and  an  opportunity  to  penetrate 
Aveaker  countries.  Here  is  a  statement  made  by 
a  Soviet  delegate  to  the  Afro- Asian  conference  in 
Cairo  last  fall : 

We  do  not  seek  to  get  any  advantage.  We  are  ready 
to  help  you  as  brother  helps  brother,  without  any  in- 
terest whatever,  for  we  know  from  our  own  experience 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  rid  of  need. 

I  tliink  the  martyrs  of  Hungary  bear  silent  wit- 
ness to  the  tragedy  of  believing  this  fraternal 
offer.  The  people  of  Poland,  too,  know  that  get- 
ting rid  of  the  Communists  is  more  difficult  than 
getting  rid  of  need  or  hunger. 

The  challenge  of  the  Soviet  economic  offensive 
appears  more  dangerous  than  the  military  chal- 
lenge. I  believe  Khrushchev  knows  no  one  will 
win  a  nuclear  war. 

Our  task  is  to  bring  into  the  struggle  not  only 
our  resources  and  abilities  but  our  faith  and  pa- 
tience as  well.  We  need  the  sum  total  of  our 
energies  in  this  battle.  We  need  to  draw  on  two 
qualities  that  xVmerica  has  in  full  measure — 
stamina  and  endurance. 

This  politico-economic  struggle  will  not  be  de- 
cided this  j'ear  or  next.  It  is  going  to  be  with 
us  for  a  good  many  years  to  come.  We  must 
search  for  better  methods;  we  must  marshal  the 


efforts  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  free-world 
countries.    We  must  raise  our  sights. 

The  mutual  security  program  for  the  coming 
year  will  cost  each  one  of  us  little  more  than  5 
cents  a  day.  The  total  cost  of  the  program  is  less 
than  one-fourth  of  what  we  spend  each  year  on 
liquor  and  tobacco.  It  is  less  than  one-half  of 
one  percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we  fully  appreciate 
the  importance  of  our  efforts  to  help  the  world's 
less  privileged  people.  I  know  of  nothing  that 
we  do  as  a  people  that  reflects  more  directly  the 
moral  character  and  destiny  of  this  great  nation 
than  the  United  States  mutual  security  program. 

At  the  same  time  we  cannot  afford  to  be  com- 
jilacent  or  indifferent  to  the  needs  of  our  allies. 
Our  own  security  is  inextricably  bound  up  with 
that  of  other  free  nations.  We  must  continue  to 
wage  this  economic  war  with  all  the  ingenuity 
that  our  inventors,  our  scientists,  our  doctors,  our 
businessmen,  and  such  voluntary  agencies  as 
CARE  can  command. 

To  care's  mission  chiefs  I  would  say:  You 
are  in  the  front  line  of  this  struggle.  Your  dy- 
namic spirit,  faith,  and  dedication  are  helping  to 
develop  the  feeling  of  brotherhood  among  the 
peoples  of  the  free  world  that  is  the  hope  of  hu- 
manity. 


U.S.  Delegations 

to  International  Conferences 

16th  Session  of  the  ECE  Timber  Committee 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 3  (press  release  506)  the  designation  of 
George  Corydon  Wagner,  Sr.,  vice  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Tacoma  Lumber 
Company  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  a  division  of  the  St. 
Regis  Paper  Company,  as  the  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
16th  session  of  the  Timber  Committee  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Europe  (ECE),  scheduled 
to  convene  at  Geneva  October  13-17. 

The  committee,  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
committees  of  ECE,  provides  a  forum  where  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  timber  may  meet  periodically 
to  consider  and  discuss  matters  of  common  inter- 
est. Discussions  in  the  coming  session  will  pri- 
marily concern  a  market  review  and  prospects  for 
sawn  softwood,  small-sized  roundwood,  and  sawn 
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hardwood;  a  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  a 
draft  all-European  agreement  on  scientific,  tech- 
nical, and  economic  collaboration  in  the  timber  in- 
dustry; and  several  reports  of  working  parties. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

C5th  Session,  2d  Session 

Kecruitment  and  Training  for  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States.  Hearing  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relation.?  on  S.  3552,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  May  27, 
1958.    81  pp. 

A  RevievF  of  the  Relations  of  the  United  States  and  Other 
American  Republics.  Hearings  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  June  3- 
July  31,  19.58.    267  pp. 

Denial  of  Passports  to  Persons  Knov^ingly  Engaged  in 
Activities  Intended  To  Further  the  International  Com- 
muni.st  Movement.  Hearings  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  on  H.R.  13760  and  other  bills 
relating  to  the  issuance  of  passports.  July  16-August 
18,  19.58.    1.50  pp. 

United  Nations  Emergency  Force.  Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organizations  and 
Movements  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
on  H.  Res.  367  and  H.  Con.  Res.  373,  relative  to  a  per- 
manent United  Nations  force.  July  24  and  25,  1958. 
102  pp. 

Eighth  Semiannual  Report  on  Activities  Under  Public 
Law  480,  83d  Congress,  as  Amended.  Message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  the  report 
outlining  operations  under  the  act  during  the  period 
January  1  through  June  30,  1958.  H.  Doc.  431,  August 
5,  19,58.     67  pp. 

Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  return- 
ing without  approval  the  bill  (H.  R.  11.581)  to  remove 
wheat  for  seeding  purposes  which  has  been  treated 
with  poisonous  substances  from  the  "unfit  for  human 
consumption"  category  for  the  purposes  of  section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193.3,  and  for 
other  purposes.     H.  Doc.  441,  August  20,  1958.     2  pp. 

California  International  Trade  Fair  and  Industrial  Expo- 
sition. Report  to  accompany  H.  J.  Re.s.  658.  S.  Rept. 
2484,  August  20,  1958.     1  p. 

Denial  of  Passports.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  13760 
H.  Rept.  2684,  August  21,  19.5S.     11  pp. 

Extension  and  Amendment  of  Public  Law  480.  Confer- 
ence report  to  accompany  S.  3420.  H.  Rept.  2694,  Au- 
gust 22,  1958.     10  pp. 


Current  Treaty  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 
Aviation 

Convention  on  the  international  recognition  of  rights  in 
aircraft.     Opened  for  signature  at  Geneva  June  19, 194S. 
Entered  into  force  September  17,  19-53.     TIAS  2847. 
Adherence  deposited:  El  Salvador,  August  14,  1958. 

Germany 

Agreement  on  German  external  debts.     Signed  at  London 


February  27,  1953.     Entered  into  force  September  16, 

1953.     TIAS  2792. 

Accessions    deposited:    Netherlands    (for    territory    in 

Europe  only),  August  1,  1958;  Austria,  August  20, 

1958. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Protocol  for  limiting  and  regulating  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy  plant,  the  production  of,  international  and  whole- 
sale trade  in,  and  use  of  opium.     Dated  at  New  York 
June  23, 1953.' 
Accession   deposited:  Belgium,  including  the  Belgian 

Congo   and  the  Trust  Territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi. 

June  30,  1958. 

BILATERAL 

Cuba 

Research  and  power  reactor  agreement  concerning  civil 
uses  of  atomic  energy,  and  superseding  research  reactor 
agreement  of  June  26,  1956  (TIAS  3911).  Signed  at 
Washington  September  9,  1958.  Enters  into  force  on 
date  on  which  each  Government  receives  from  the  other 
written  notification  that  it  has  complied  with  statutory 
and  constitutional  requirements. 

Denmark 

Agreement  amending  research  reactor  agreement  concern- 
ing civil  uses  of  atomic  energy  of  July  25,  1955,  as 
amended  (TIAS  3309  and  3758).  Signed  at  Washing- 
ton June  26, 1958. 

Entered'  into  force:  September  8,  1958  (date  on  which 
each  Government  received  from  the  other  written  no- 
tification that  it  had  complied  with  statutory  and 
constitutional  requirements). 

France 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment  of  an  armed 
forces  radio  network  in  Metropolitan  France.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Paris  August  30  and  September 
6. 1956,  with  related  note  of  September  6,  1957.  Entered 
into  force  September  6,  1956. 

Agreement  modifying  the  agreement  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  armed  forces  radio  network  in  Metro- 
politan France.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Paris 
July  7  and  18,  1958.     Entered  into  force  July  18,  1958. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Foreign  Service  Selection  Boards  BVieet 

Press  release  508  dated  September  3 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 3  the  convening  of  the  Twelfth  Selection 
Boards,  wliich  will  review  the  records  of  all  career 
Foreign  Service  officers  for  purposes  of  promotion 
and  selection  out.  The  Selection  Boards  are  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the 
terms  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended. 

Selection  Boards,  which  normally  meet  once 
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each  year,  are  composed  of  senior  career  Foreign 
Service  ollicers  and  distinguished  private  citizens. 
The  Boards  are  given  the  task  of  evaluating  tlie 
performance  of  Foreign  Service  officers  as  the 
basis  for  the  President's  promotion  of  the  top  offi- 
cers in  each  class. 

Tlie  task  confronting  the  Selection  Boards  this 
3'ear  has  grown  in  scope,  owing  largely  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  Foreign  Service  Officer 
Corps  by  virtue  of  the  recent  integration  program. 
As  a  result  of  this  program  the  Foreign  Service 
Officer  Corps  has  expanded  from  1,300  in  1954  to 
approximately  3,400  this  year. 

The  Selection  Boards  will  meet  for  approxi- 
mately 4  months.  The  Boards  include  28  active 
Foreign  Service  officers ;  6  public  members  drawn 
from  private  life ;  and  2  observers  on  each  board, 
1  designated  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
1  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  Participation  by 
these  observere  represents  the  direct  interest  of 
their  Departments  in  the  work  of  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States. 

The  Foreign  Service  officer  members  include  five 
career  ministers : 

James  C.  H.  Bonbright,  Ambassador  to  Portugal 
Herbert  S.  Bursley,  Chief,  Career  Development  and  Coun- 
seling Staff,  Department  of  State 
Homer  M.  Byington,  Jr.,  Ambassador  to  Malaya 
Vinton  Chapin.  Ambassador  to  Luxembourg 
Julian  F.  Harrington,  Ambassador  to  Panama 

The  public  members  are : 

Ross  N.  Berkes,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Walter  J.  Bierwagen,  Cheverly,  Md. 
Clement  D.  Johnston,  Roanoke,  Va. 
Charles  C.  O'Day,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Kenneth  Peterson,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Eugene  S.  Williams,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Foreign  Service  Examination 
Postponed  to  December  1959 

Press  release  523  dated  September  9 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 9  that  a  written  examination  for  Foreign 
Service  officers  of  class  8  will  not  be  held  in  De- 
cember of  this  year  and  that  the  next  such  exami- 
nation will  be  scheduled  for  December  1959.  The 
Department  reported  that  the  decision  not  to  hold 
an  examination  during  the  current  year  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates 
are  now  available  to  fill  such  vacancies  as  are 
likely  to  occur  during  the  next  18  months. 


Application  blanks  for  the  December  1959  writ- 
ten examination  will  be  available  from  the  Board 
of  Examiners  for  the  Foreign  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  after  April 
1, 1959. 

Designations 

Woodbury  Willoughby  as  Director,  OflSce  of  British 
Commonwealth  and  Northern  European  Affairs,  effective 
August  25. 

Charles  W.  Adair  as  Director,  Office  of  International 
Financial  and  Development  Affairs,  Bureau  of  Economic 
Affairs,  effective  September  2. 

William  J.  Sheppard  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Administration,  effective  September 
7. 

Tremper  Longman  as  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration Liaison  Officer  attached  to  the  Consulate 
General  at  Salisbury,  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland,  effective  June  G.  (For  biographic  details,  see 
press  release  531  dated  September  12.) 

Elevation  of  Consulate  at  Zagreb,  Yugoslavia 

Department  mailing  notice  dated  September  10 

On  August  1,  1958,  the  American  consulate  at  Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia,  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Consulate  Gen- 
eral. Edward  P.  Montgomery  has  been  assigned  to  the 
post  as  Consul  General. 

Consular  districts  in  Yugoslavia  are  not  affected  by 
the  change  in  status. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  hy  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  B.C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  ca^e  of  free  publications,  which  may  he  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Role  of  the  United  States  in  World  Affairs.  Pub. 
6669.  General  Foreign  Policy  Series  128.  27  pp.  254. 
Another  issue  in  the  popular  Background  series,  this 
pamphlet  points  out  the  role  the  United  States  is  playing 
in  world  affairs  today. 

Disarmament— The  Intensified  Effort,  1955X58.  Pub. 
6676.     General  Foreign  Policy  Series  131.    65  pp.    30^. 

This  publication  records  U.S.  efforts  to  negotiate  a  sound 
and  safeguarded  agreement  on  the  regulation,  control, 
and  reduction  of  armaments  and  armed  forces. 

Sample  Questions  From  the  Foreign  Service  Officer  Ex- 
amination. Pub.  66S1.  Department  and  Foreign  Service 
Series  80.    36  pp.    Limited  distribution. 

This  pamphlet  presents  samples  of  the  kinds  of  questions 
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which  will  be  asked  in  a  Foreign  Service  officer  written 
examination. 

Statistical  Review  of  East-West  Trade,  1956-57.  Pub. 
6684.  General  Foreign  Policy  Series  132.  34  pp.  Limited 
distribution. 

Eleventh  semiannual  report  to  Congress  on  operations 
under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951 
for  the  period  July  1-December  31,  1957. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency— The  First 
Year.  Pub.  6696.  International  Organization  and  Con- 
ference Series  I,  37.    33  p.     20^. 

A  pamphlet  outlining  the  origin,  organization,  and  gen- 
eral operation  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
in  its  first  year  of  existence. 

Program  for  the  Near  East.  Pub.  6697.  International 
Organization  and  Conference  Series  III,  130.  20  pp.  Lim- 
ited distribution. 

An  address  given  by  President  Eisenhower  to  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  on  August  13,  1958,  explaining  U.S. 
action  in  the  Near  East  and  proposing  solutions  to  Mid- 
dle Eastern  problems. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.    TIAS  4042.    6  pp. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Cey- 
lon— Signed  at  Washington  June  18,  1958.  Entered  into 
force  June  18, 1958. 

Foreign  Service  Personnel — Free  Entry  Privileges.  TIAS 
4043.     3  pp.     5^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  El 
Salvador.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington 
March  18  and  May  9,  1958.  Entered  into  force  May  9, 
1958. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  4045.  13  pp. 
100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Peru.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Lima  April  9,  1958. 
Entered  into  force  April  9, 1958. 


Surplus  Agricultural   Commodities. 

5<}. 


TIAS   4046.     2  pp. 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Poland,  amending  agreement  of  February  15,  1958.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  June  6, 1958.  En- 
tered into  force  June  6, 1958. 

Mutual  Recognition  of  Ship  Measurement  Certificates. 
TIAS  4047.     2  pp.     5«J. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Yu- 
goslavia. Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  June 
12  and  16,  195S.     Entered  into  force  June  16,  1958. 

Air  Transport  Services.    TIAS  4050.    3  pp.    5^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Peru, 
amending  agreement  of  December  27,  1946.  Exchange  of 
notes — Signed  at  Washington  April  24  and  May  28,  1958. 
Entered  into  force  May  28, 1958. 


Defense — Aerial  Refueling  Facilities. 

100. 


TIAS  4051.     7  pp. 


Financial  Assistance — Facilities  for  Inter-American  Con- 
ference.   TIAS  4052.    3  pp.    5(J. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Ecuador.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  Jime 
27, 1958.     Entered  into  force  June  27, 1958. 

Economic,  Technical  and  Related  Assistance.  TIAS  4054. 
4  pp.     5^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Jloroeco,  supplementing  agreement  of  April  2,  1957.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Rabat  May  19,  1958.  Entered 
into  force  May  19, 1958. 


Correction 

Bulletin  of  September  22, 1958,  p.  462 :  The  third 
name  in  the  list  of  Western  experts  at  the  Confer- 
ence of  Experts  To  Study  the  Possibility  of  De- 
tecting Violations  of  a  Possible  Agreement  on  the 
Suspension  of  Nuclear  Tests  should  be  spelled  "Sir 
John  Cockcroft." 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Ottawa  June  20, 
1958.     Entered  into  force  June  20, 1958. 


Check  List  of  Department  off  State 
Press  Releases:  September  8-14 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News 
Division,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25, 
D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  September  8  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  506  and 
508  of  September  3,  510  and  511  of  September  4, 
and  517  and  518  of  September  6. 

Subject 

Maryland    company    gets    investment 

guaranty  in  Italy. 
U.S.  note  to  U.S.S.R.  on  prevention  of 

surprise  attack. 
Visit  of  Turkish  Finance  Minister. 
Power  reactor  agreement  signed  with 

Cuba. 
Foreign  Service  examination  canceled 

for  1958. 
Dulles :   news  conference. 
Educational  exchange   (Lebanon). 
Visit  of  Indian  Finance  Minister. 
U.S.  note  to  U.S.S.R.  on  suspension  of 

nuclear  weapons  tests. 
U.S.-Japanese  talks. 
American  composers  to  visit  U.S.S.R. 
Swearing  in  of  delegation  to  10th  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  UNESCO. 
Longman  designated  ICA  liaison  officer 

at   Salisbury    (biographic  details). 
Chinese  refugees  arrive  in  U.S.  under 

special  immigration  law. 
Talks  vFith  Japanese  Foreign  Minister 

concluded. 
U.S.  transport  plane  crashed  in  Soviet 

territory. 
Economic  discussions  with  Turkey. 
Wilcox:    "The  United  Nations:    The 

Road  Ahead." 

♦Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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